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Indulgence or Self-Denial 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Jt is not without sorrow that I have to announce to the 
numerous co-workers the suspension of my touring pro- 
gramme for about one year. At least rpto 20th December 
next, I am not to stir out of the Ashrath, certainly not 
out of Ahmedabad, except for imperative reasons of health 
or some unforeseen event. This decision has been arrived 
at after consultation at Cawnpore with the principal co- 
workers who were there during the Congress Week. 
The reasons for the decision are chiefly three: 


(1) To give ‘my tired limbs as much rest as is possible 
to give them. Dr.Ansari has sent me elaborate instructions 
forbiddig even all avoidable mental! toil. 


(2) To onakie me to give rersonal attention “0 the 
Ashram. I was expected to do this when it was opened, 
but I have not been able to do so except for the first 
year of its existence. 


(3) To enable me to put the affairs of the A. 1.85. A, 
Satisfactory as they are, on a scund businesslike — basis. 
This requires constant supervision and attention to 
details. This is possible only if I am available at all 
times to the organising secretary. 


Any one of these reasons is by itself sufficient 
to warrant the step I have taken. But the three 
combined make an overwhelming case for tying me 
down to the Ashram. 


Probably the collections for the All-India Deshabandhu 
Memorial ‘.c. for the A. I. 5S. A. willsuffer, But it was 
thought advisable to take that risk. Co-workers will be ex- 
pected to put forth much greater effort than hitherto, But 
my hope lies in friends sending their subscriptions 
without personal canvassing, Apart from the fact that 
the fund bears a great name, it is being raised for 
immediate use in carrying on Khaddar work. Nearly 
ten lacs of rupees need to be spent now if the output 
is to be considerably increased and Khaddar cheapened, 
or in other words if more idle hands are to be employed 
and more hungry mouths are to be fed. Thongh I never 
announced it, I do not mind confessing that my own 
desire was to collect no less than one crore of rupees 
for the Memorial. If ten lacs was to be the amount 
for the All-Bengal Memorial, surely ten times the 
amount was not too large for an All-India Memorial. Again 
if ten lacs was not too much for a hospital, ten times 


No. | 


as much is none too much for Khaddar work which is 
designed to drive away the wolf from several million 
doors. Whether that is to ‘remain a dream or to become 
a reality ten lacs should not be diffeult to collect 
immediately. -One lac has been promised by a friend of 
which Rs, 12,000 have already been paid. Sjt. Manilal 
Kothari is responsible for the announcement of another 
lac of which Rs, 25,000 have already been collected. 
Sjt. §S. Sriniwas Aiyangar has authorised me. to 
announce hi§ contribution as Rs, 10,000. I call upon 
the workers who are lovers of Khadi to collect from their 
friends and send their collections to Sjt. Jamnalalji 
Bajaj, thé Treasurer of the Memorial Fund. 

But whether the fund is collected or not the decision 
has been made. Man proposes and God disposes. When 
I left Bihar I had given the Bihari friends every hope 
that they might expect mie, ali being well, to finish 
the rem&inder of the Bihar tour during the early part 
of the year and if possible during this very month. 
When the decision to visit Cutch was arrived at, Mr. 
Dastane had taken from me the promise that I would 
tour in parts of Maharashtra soon after finishing 
the balance of the Bihar tour, Assam was to 
follow, And then was to follow the whole of the 
Southern Peninsula. But my unexpected fast of seven 
days upset the man-made apple-cart. The Ancient of 
Days has asserted Himself once more and without warning 
set aside the whole plan. The friends in Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Assam and the other provinces will appre- 
ciate my difficulty. 

For me this year of grace is both an indulgence and 
a self-denial, It is an indulgence because I hope to fulfil 
the long-cherished desire of being in the midst of the 
boys and girls and the fellow-workers of the Ashram. 
It is a self-denial because it was a pleasure to me to be 
with so many friends in the different provinces and be 
the recipient of the affection of the masses between whom 
and myself there is a bond which defies desoription 
bat is nevertheless felt alike by them and mo. I see in 
the fellowship with them the God I adore. I derive 
from that fellowship all my consolation, all my hope 
and all the sustaining power I possess. If I had not 
realised that bond in South Africa now fully thirty 
years ago, life would not be worth living for me. But 
I know that whether I live in the Ashram or whether 
in their midst, I work for them, think of them and 
pray for them. I want to live only for them and so for 
myelf, 


” 
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Warning to S. African Statesmen 
( Mr. Gandhi's Speech at the Congrés -) 

In his Hindi speech on the Congress resolation about 
the situation in South Africa Mr. Gandhi said that the 
Class Areas Bill if passed into law would compel 
every Indian with any sense of self-respect to leave 
South Africa. It was worse than repatriation in 
as much as ,it ‘Was rlegalised expulsion without 
any compensation t0 be given to those expelled. It 
symbolised the determination of the White race to rook 
out the Asiatics from South Africa. Not even the tallest 
amongst the Indians,—doctors, barristers like Mr. James 
Godfrey, one of the members of the deputation who 
was born and bred up there and who is visiting 
India for the first time,— were to be suffered to stay 
there. The Resolution suggested three solutions of 
the question— arbitration, Round Table Conference, and 
failing both, Government of India asking the Imperial 
Government to exercise the right of veto, It asked 
Indians to stand by their countrymen in the hour of their 
trial, and to render them full help. If they decided on 
Satyagraha, the Indians should render them all material 
help in their power. Hain would he start a Satyagraha 
campaign in India on this tremendous issue, but the 
atmosphere was against him. If the Hindus and Musal- 
mans could convince him that they were united for a 
peaceful can-paign of Satyagraha, if they could convince 
him that they had forgotten their differences in the dark 
hour of the Hindus and Musalmans in South Africa, he 
would readily gird up his loins and get ready for the 
fight. Until then, the fight had to be carried on by 
the Indians over there, and India had to rest content 
with rendering them all help in her power. 

In order that Dr. Rahman may understand his 
feelings in the matter, and in order also that his word 
of warning may reach the ears of the South African 
statesmen, Mr. Gandhi expressed himself at length in 
English thus: 


This is the resolution which I have not only the 
greatest pleasure in submitting to you for spproval but 
I consider it a rare privilege that I am authorised 
by Sarojini Devi to place it before you. She has 
introduced me to you as a South African. She might 
have added, ‘by adoption,’ Though born in India, I 
was adopted by South Africa, and you will discover 
that when Dr. Rahman, the leader of the deputation— 
to which you will extend your cordial welcome—comes on 
this platform, he will tell you that Indians of South 
Africa claim that they have given me to you. I accept 
that claim. It is perfectly true that whatever athe 
I have beeniable to render—it may be disservice—to India 
comes from South Africa, If it is disservice it is not 
their fault, it is through my limitation. I propose to plac 
before you facts in support of the statement made ti 


that the Bill, which is hang; i 
A nging lik 
Damocles over the heads of pate iach Ea 


Africa, is designed not 
upon their heads, but 
South Africa, 


countrymen in Sonth 
merely to heap greater wrongs 
virtually to expel them from 


LORD READING'S 


‘ Sach is admittedly the meaniog of the Bill. It is 
7 mitted by the Earopenns of South Africa and it is not 
enied by the- Union Government itself, If such is the 
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I 
ow keenly the Indians in South 


Africa must feel. Imagine for one moment that an 
Expulsion Bill is to be passed in the next session of the 
Assembly, expelling one handred thousand Indians from 
India. What should we do or how should we behave 
ander such a crisis ? It is under such circumstances that 
you have the deputation in your midst. It eomes here 
for support-from the people of India, from the Congress, 
from. the Wicerey, the Government of India and through 
rt the Impprial Government ifself. : 

Lord Reading has given them a long reply, and I wish 
I could have said also a satisfactory reply. The reply 
His Excellency has given is as unsatisfactory a5 it 18 
long. and if that was all the comfort that Lord Reading 
proposed to give to the members of the deputation, he 
could have said that in a few words and spared them, 
and spared this land the humiliating spectacle of a great 
Government confessing its inability to render proper 
redress to those, who for no fault of their own and who, 
as many South African Kuropeans would admit, for their 
very virtues, are now in danger of being expelled from 
South Africa, To some of them South Africa is a land 
of their birth. It was no comfort to those friends of 
ours, it is no comfort to us, to be told that the Indian 
Government has always reserved to itself the right of 
making representations to the South African Government 
—the right of petitionihg. That is to say, 4 mighty 
Government, a Government which is supposed to hold 
the destiny of 300 millions of people in the hollow of 
its hands—that Government confesses its powerlessness ! 
And why ? Because South Africa enjoys Dominion Status, 
because South Africa threatens to “ cut the painter ” 
if the Indian and the Imperial Governments intervene 
in any of the steps that the Government of ‘South 
Africa may take. | 

« DOMESTIC POLICY ” 

Lord Reading has told the deputation that the Indian 
Government or Imperial Govrnment may not interfere 
with the domesti> policy of a colony enjoying Dominion 
Status, What is the meaning of “ domestic policy ” 
when that policy is calculated to bring ruin upon the 
homes of thonsands of Indian settlers domiciled there, 
and whom they deny the common rights of humanity ? 
Is that domestic policy ? Well, what would be the case 
if instead of Indians they happened to be Europeans or 
Englishmen ? ht) 

Let me quote a precedent. Do you know why the great 
Boer War took place? It took place in order to protect 
the Earopeans of South Africa who were domiciled there, 
“ Uitlarders ” as they were described by the Transvaal 
Republican Government. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
claimed for the British Government that even though the 
Transvaal was an independent Government he declined to 
admit that this was purely a domestic question. He 
claimed to protect the rights of the “Uitlanders ” of 
the Transvaal, and that was why the great Boer War 
took place, 


“CONFLICT OF CIVILISATIONS ” 

Lord Lansdowne, in justification of the War, said that 
it made his blood boil when he thought of the disabili- 
ties of Indians in Transvaal. He held that one of the 
potent causes of the Boer War was the disabilities of 


Indians in South Africa, or more accurately Indians of 
the Transvaal. Where are those declarations today? Why 


result, you can imagine h 
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does not the British Government go to war against the 
Union Government when the life, honour and livelihood 
of one hundred and fifty thousand Indians are at stake? 


Nobody questions the description I have given to you 
of the effects of this legislation. Nobody questions the 
ever-growing grievances of the British Indians in South 
Africa, If you have seen a_ beautiful little pamphlet 
published by Bishop Fisher who went only a few months 
ago to South Africa, you will find that there he gives 
a Summary of the wrongs that are being heaped vpon 
the South African Indians. The Bishop has come to 
the impartial conclusion that for these wrongs the 
Indians are not to blame. It is the jealousy and the 
insolence of the European trader that is responsible for 
these wrongs. He gives his testimony that Indians 
have deserved better at the hands of Huropeans of South 
Africa, If justice counts, if Right rules this world, it 
should be imposible to bring this Bill and unnecessary for 
me to waste your precious time and for the deputation 
to waste their money. 


But evidently Right does not count. Might is Right. 
The Europeans of South Africa have chosen to heap 
this wrong upon our countrymen, and for what purpose ? 
“Conflict of the two civilisations.” It is not my 
expression. It is that of General Smuts, He cannot 
put up with it. Muropeans of Sonth Africa consider that 
they will be overwhelmed by the Hast if they allow 
hordes to pour down into South Africa from India. 
But how could we corrupt their civilisation? Is it be- 
cause we live as thrifty men and women? Because. we 
are not ashamed to hawk vegetables and fruits and 
bring them to the very doors of the South African 
farmers? The South African farms are not like the 
farms of India, mere patches of land on which no man 
can live. The South African farms are not two or 
three bighas, but hundreds of acres belonging to one 
man who is the sole undisputed owner of them. You 
understand what great service the Indian hawkers are 
rendering to these South African, European or Boer 
farmers. That is the confliet. 


PERIL OF ISLAM 


Someone has said (I do not know where, but only 
recently) that Kuropeans in South Africa dread the 
advent of IJslam,—Islam that civilised Spain, Islam that 
took the torchlight to Morocco and preached to the 
world the Gospel of Brotherhood. The Europeans of 
South Africa dread the advent of Islam, for they are 
afraid of the fact that if the native races embrace Jslam 
they may claim equality with the white races. They 
may well dread it. If brotherhood is a sin, if it is 
equality of coloured races that they dread, then that 
dread is well founded. For I have seen that any Zulu 
embracing Christianity does not 7pso facto come on a 
level with all Christians, whilst immediately he embraces 
Islam, he drinks from the same cup and eats from the 
same dish as a Mussalman, That is what they dread. 
The thing is they want to become lords of the universe. 
They want to appropriate the land for themselves, The 
Kaiser, though down-trodden, fears an Asiatic federation 
and speaks even from his exile that it is a danger which 
Europeans should guard themselves against. That is 
the conflict of civilisations and that is why Lord Reading 
is powerless to interyene in their domestic policy. 
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Such are the tremendous consequences of the struggle 
which this resolution describes as unequal, and it is in 
that unequal struggle that this Congress is called upon 
to take its due share. I want to make an appeal, if 
my voice can go as far as South Africa, to the states: 
men that ae ruling the destiny of South African 
Indians, 

THE BRIGHT SIDE 


I have so far given you only the dark side of 
South African Europeans. Let me also say that I claim 
among them some of my most precious friends and I 
have enjoyed from individual South African Europeans 
the greatest kindness and the greatest hospitality. 
I claim the privilege of having been a close friend 
of that great poetess and philanthropist and that most 
self-effacing woman—Olive Schreiner, She was a friend 
of the Indians equally with the natives of South Africa. 
She knew no distinction between white and black races. 
She loved the Indian, the Zulu and the Bantu as her own 


children‘ She would prefer to accept the hospitality of a 
South African Native in his humble hut. What she 
gave away with her right hand her left 


hand never knew, Such precious men and women 
have also been born and bred in South Africa. 


A WARNING 


I can give you many more such names. I 
claim also to know General Smuts, though I may 
not claim to be his friend: He was party to the 
agreement on behalf of his Government with me on be- 
half of the Indians. He it was who said that the 
British Indians:in South Africa had deserved that settle- 
ment. It was he who said that that was a final settle- 
ment and that Indians should not threaten — passive 
resistance and that the European settlers in South 
Africa should allow rest to the Indian community. 


But hardly had I turned my back from South Africa 
than a series of wrongs began to be heaped upon them. 
Where is the plighted word of General Smuts? General 
Smuts will go one of these days the seme way that 
every human being has to go, but his words and deeds 
shall remain after him. He is not a mere individual, 


He spoke the right thing in his representative capacity. 


He-claims to be a Christian and every one of the 
members of the South African Government makes the 
same claim. Before they open their Parliament they 
read the common prayer from the Bible and a 
South African Divine opens the proceedings with a 
prayer that goes up to God, not the God of white men, 
not the God of the Negro, not of the Mussalman, not 
of the Hindu, but the God of all, the God of Universe. 


I say this from my place of position, and knowing 
my responsibility to its fullest extent, that they will 
deny their Bible, they will deny their God, if they 
hesitate for one moment, if. they fail to render the 
elementary justice that is due to the Indians of South 
Africa. 
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The Annual Demonstration 
(By M. &. Gandhi ) 


Oply those who are devoid of all imagination could 
after witnessing the demonstration at Cawnpore during 
the Congress week say that the influence of the Congress 
was on the wane. The belittling process commenced 
with its birth. It has however survived forty sammers 
and promises. to survive many more. 

The demonstration began with the dazzling splendour 
that greeted the President on her arrival at Cawnpore. 
The feeble voice of protest wes hushed in the midst of 
the grateful shouts of thousands who had gathered to do 
honour to the first Indian woman who was to preside over 
the deliberations of the great national assembly. The roads 
were one vast mass of beaming human faces, Every 
paleony was occupied by the women of Cownpore who 
were eager to see the face of Shrimati Sarojini Devi. 
The merchants vied with one another in making the 
decorations effective and striking. The Congress ground 
was packed to overflowing. The pandal was filled 
_n the opening day. No session had so many European 
visitors as this. The delegates were attentive and yielded 
implicit obedience to the chair. The President by ber 
tact, pe nee, punctuality and sweetness combined 
with firmness came up to all the expectations that were 
raised of her by friends and severely disappointed her 
critics who had prophesied a complete feilnre. Her 
address—the shortest yet written by any President of the 
Congress—was a prose-poem. In the brief space of 
twelve uctavo pages she had summarised the straggles 
and the aspirations of the people in whose name she 
spoke. True, there was nothing new in the address. 
She had bargained to give nothing new. She had 
sketched no policy. That was left by design tc the 
leader of the Swaraj Party, Pandit Motilal Nehru. Her 
virtue lay in her unobtrusiveness, in her impartiality, 
in her allowing herself to be led even while she was 
leading. The secret of her success lay in her womanli 
nes3 which she let her people see ia every act of hers. 


Of the important resolutions nothing much need be 
said in these columns. § They cover all the inportant 
matters that have sgitated the country during the 
past twelve moaths. The South African resolution was 
the first in point of time and immediate importance. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary I hold that the 
proposed bill is in breach of the Smats-Gandhi agreement 
of 1914. For tbe royal veto there are many prece- 
dents. If it may not be used under any circnmstance 
whatsoever, it shonld be part of the royai instructions, 
if it may be used onder certain circumstances, that 
circumstance will undoubtedly arise when and if the 
preposterons bill passes the Union Legislature. 

The resolution abont the Congress franchise and the 
deba‘'e ia the Subjects Committee demonstrate the growing 
popularity of Khaddar. It is clear that the Swarajists 
may cot leave Khaddar and still retain their hold on 
the electorate. Indeed tho the Subjects 
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Committee was towards stiffening the Khaddar condition. 
Tf it has the supreme economic and national valne that is 
claimed for it, it is properly part of the franchise qualifica- 
tions. One has a right to hope that the Congress having 
passed the resolution by an over-whelming majority, the 
members will loyally and conscientiously fulfil the 
condition imposed by themselves. No inquisition is 
necessary Where members are willing to observe common 
honesty. 

The Councils resolution is an elaborate affair. It is 
a clear notice to the Government and an equally clear 
indication to the electors as to what they are to expect 
from the Swaraj Party. The emphasis laid on Civil 
Disobedience is, in my op‘pion, «quite apppropriate. No 
nation can possibly march forward without a sanction to 
enforce its will. The reiteration of faith in Civil 
Disobedience meavs that the representatives of the nation 
have no faith in an armed rebellion, Civil Disobedience 
may be a far ery. It may be nearer than many imagine. 
Time is irrelevant. Cultivation of the spirit of non- 
violent resistance is everything. So long therefore as the 
Congress believes in Civil Disobedience and its will remains 
unenforced, it must keep the former before the people 
and teach them that it is a complete and eflective 
substitute for armed rebellion and that the latter is out 
of the question for Indian conditions and the former 
perfectly possible if people or rather the volunteers could 
be persuaded to observe and enforce self-restraint under 
the gravest provocations. 

So far asthe remaining in or the going out of the 
Councils is concerned, Swarsjists must be regarded the 
best judges of their own position and the condition of 
the Councils. They are the experts and the others 
must not obstruct them if they will carry out the Patna 
resolution now confirmed by the Congress. 

Superficial observers may regard the split in the 
Swarajist camp as unfortunate. Unfortunate in a way 
it undoubtedly is. We wonld all like perfect sgreement 
among us if such was possible. But surely it is not 
unfortunate that we should bravely and honestly confess 
our fundamental differences and work them out. It is 
the surest sign of growth. We will not attain Swaraj 
by mechanical agreements which we do not mean. In 
a vast country like ours, there is room enough for many 
schools of thought. And so long as they respect one 
another and honestly push forward their views, 
the people can only gain by their presentation. Forced 
suppression of one’s views is a sign of decay and violencs. 
J would warn the public therefore against being pessi- 
mistic over the so-called split in the Swarajists’ camp. 

Then there are the resolutions about the Bengal 
Ordinance prisoners, the Gurdwara prisoners and the 
Barma measures aimed at the Indian settlers. They 
are all an indication of our present impotence and an 
additional count in the indictment against the Govern- 
ment. 

The resolution abont the use of Hindustani is a great 
advance in public opinion. It is undoubtedly cruel to 
the majority of members of the A. I. C. C. or the 
delegates that our proceedings should be still largely 
conducted ia English. We must arrive at a final 
dec’sion some day. When we do, it mutt canse some 
ivednvenience, some heart-barning for a time. But the 
sooner we begin to conduct ocr proceedings in Hindustani 
the better it will be for national growth, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter IV 


Playing the Husband 


About the time of my marriage, little pamphlets 
costing a pice of a pie (I now forget how much) used 
to be issued in which conjugal love, thrift, child marri- 
ages and such other subjects were discussed. As soon 
as I came across any of these, I would go through them 
from cover to cover, and is was a habit with me to 
forget what I did not like, and to carry out in practice 
whatever I liked. “Lifelong faithfulness to the wife 
inculeated in these booklets as the duty of a husband 
remained for ever imprinted on my heart. 
for trnth was, besides, innate in me, and to bo false to 
her wes thereforo out of the question. And then thore 


was very little chance of one being faithless at that 
tender age, 


4 


Bat the lesson of faithfulaess had also an un- 
toward effect. ‘If I should be pledged to be faithful 
to my wife, she also should be pledged to be faithful to 


me’ I said to myself, and the thought made mo a 
jealous] husband. Her duty was easily converted 
into my right to exact faithfulness from her and 
if it had to be exacted I should be _ watchfully 
tenacious of the right. I had absolutely no 


reason to suspect my wife's fidelity, but jealousy 
does not wait for reasons. I mnst ever be on the lookout 
abont her movements, and she eould therefore not go 
anywhere without my permission. This sowed the seeds 
of a The restraint was 
virtually a sort of imprisonment. And Kasturbai was 
not a woman to brook any such thing. She made ita 
point to go out whenever and wherever she liked. 
More restraint on my part resulted in more liberty being 
taken by her, aud my getting more cross. Refusal to 
speak with each other became thus the order of the 
day with us, married children. J think it was quite 
innocent of Kasturbai to have taken those liberties with 
my vestrictions. ‘How could a guileless girl brook any 
restraint on going to the temple or on going on yisits 
to friends ? And if I had the right to impose restric- 
tions on her, had she also not a similar right? All 
this is clear to me today. But I had then to make 
good my authority as a husband | 


litter quarrel between us. 


Let not the reader however think that ours was a 
life of unrelieved bitterness. For my severities were 
all based on love. I wanted to make my wife an ideal 
wife. My ambition was to make her live a pure life, 
jearn what. 1 learnt, and identify her life and thought 
with mine. 

Ido not know whether Kasturbai had any such 
ambition. She was illiterate. By nature she was simple, 
independent, perssvering and, with me at least, reticent. 
She was not impatient of her ignorance and I do not 
recollect my studies having ever spurred her to go in 
for a similar adventure. My ambition was therefore, I 
fancy, all one-sided. My passion was all centred in one 
woman, and I wanted it to be reciprocated. But even 
if there was no reciprocity there could not be all 


The passion 


unrelieved misery as there was active love on one side 
at least. 


I must say I was passionately fond of her. ven 
in the school I would think of her, and the thought of 
nightfall and subsequent meeting with her would ever 
be haunting me. Separation was unbearable. I, would 
keep her awake till late in the night with my idle talk. 
If with this devouring passion, there had not been in 
me a passionate attachment to duty, I would either have 
fallen a prey to disease and premature death, or have led 
a burdensome existences. But the appointed tasks had to ~ 
be gone through every morning and lying to anyone 
was out of the question, It was this last thing that 
saved me from many a pitfall. 


I have already said that Kasturbai was illiterate. I 
was very anxions to teach her, but lustful love left me 
no time. or one thing the teaching had to he done 
against her will, and that too at night. I dare not meet 
her in the presence of the elders, much less talk to her. 
Kathiawar had then, and to a certain extent has even 
today, its own peculiar, useless and barbarous Purdah, 
Circumstances were thus also unfavourable. I ‘must 
therefore confess that all my efforts to instruct Kasturbai 
in our youth were mostly unsuccessful. And when I was 
awakened, having thrown off the sleep of lust, I had already 
launched forth into pub'ic life which did not leave me 
much spare time. I failed alike in instructing her through 
private tutors. As a result Kasturbai can today with 
difficulty write simple letters and understand simple 
Gujarati, | am sure that had my love for her been 
absolutely untainted with lust, she would have been a 
learned lady today. I could then have conquered her - 
dislike for studies. For I know that nothing is im- 
possible for. pure love. 


I have mentioned one circumstance that more or 
less saved me from the disasters of lustful love. There 
is another worth noting. Numerous cases have convinced 
me that God ultimately saves him whose motive is pure. 
Along with the cruel custom of child marriages, Hindu 
society has another custom which to a certain extent 
diminishes the evils of the first. Parents do not allow 
young couples to stay together long. The  child-wife 
spends more than half her time at her father’s place, 
Such was the case with us. That is to sey during the 
five years of our married life (from the age of 13 to 
18 ), we could not have lived together longer than an 


‘aggregate period of three years. Scarcely would we live 


six months together when there would be a call to Mrs. 
Gandhi from her parents, Such calls were very unpleasant 
in those days, but they sayed us both. At the age of 
eighteen I went to Hoagland, which meant a long and healthy 
spell-of separation. Even after my return from England 
we hardly stayed together longer than six months. For 
I had to run up and down from Rajkot to Bombay. 
And then came the call from South Africa which found 
me fairly free from my slumber. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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A Handspun Story 
( By C. R.) 
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ParthagaYathi was in a far away corner in Tamil 
Nada, away from the turmoil of politics doing Khadi 
work. He was a young man—a bachelor—and his mother 
lived with him. He worked among the village-folk in 
Kaliyar and the hamlets around. He spoke to the 
poor men and women,—to the latter especially,—about 


Gandhi and how they could help themselves. 
The old rattais were taken down from the attics 
and set in working order, As ‘Ahey began to 
hum more vrattais were made by the village 


carpenter, whose face beamed now with a smile as he 
asked the peasant-women if they wanted the wheels to 
be repaited or fresh ones to be made. Half-clad and 
quarter-clad women were seen all along the country 
itteries, with pretty palmyra-leaf-baskets poised on head, 
going to the Gandhi Depot at Kaliyur taking white 
bundles of yarn. They crowded at the Depot, some 
turniog their yarn over, smoothing the bundles, some 
pressing the cotton down inta their baskets and others 
counting and re-counting the precious nickels earned, They 
worked away at the whecl, stealing every hour they could 
from domestic routine. 


The husbands watched the change in their home-life 
with unconcealed pleasure, They liked the small change 
that the women brought home, end which came in very 
handy on market-day. The crops had failed for the 
last three years, and they had been scratching their 
heads and racking their poor brains for a way out. Many 
of them began to inquire about the Emigration rules. 
The Ceylon and Straits Aangan's were soon among them 
doing a pretty good. business. It was about this time 
Parthasarathi came to Kaliyur and opened his Khadi 
centre, 

How Parthasarathi left college, the story of his 
father’s broken heart and subsequent death, and of his 
mother’s grief, and how she was consoled, and the rest 
of Parthasathi’s story up to his coming to Kaliyar, I 
shall tell if need be on a future day. 


* x %* 


“Pavayi” said the old man untying the cows, “I 
shall attend to the cattle, you had better spin away. 
You have only two days more for Saturday. 

Saturday was the yarn-day allotted by Parthasarathi 
for that village. 

“Very well,” said Pavayi, glad to be left at home 
with her baby who had sore eyes and was crying, She 
took her rattai out to the yard in front of their mnud-hnut, 
and arranged her little stool and basket of slivers. 

It was the same story in almost every peasant’s cottage 
in the neighbourhood. The men took up more of the 
daily work in the fields and in the homes, all the women 
young and old were busy at their wheels. The old ladies, 
for the first time after an interval of long years, scored 
points over the younger folk. When the latter brought 
out uneven or thick yarn the old women langhed and 
cracked jokes. Dim-sighted and with fingers trembling 
the old women managed to spin beautiful yarn with 
great ease, while the younger women found considerable 
diffiealty in managing the trick. Bat soon every one 
learnt, acd Parthasarathi wag watching and noting with 
pride the improving quality of the younger people's yarn, 
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“ Youth learns so quick” he observed to Subramaniam, 
his faithful friend and fellow-worker. 

Subramaniam was an admirer of the tottering old 
women and was inclined to be hard on the bad yarn of 
the girls and ent down their wages. 

“The weavers can’t take such yarn or make anything 
but coarse stnff out of it,” said he. 

“They will soon be alright. 
said Parthasarathi, as he threw 
had just examined. 

Week after week the yarn came and the heap of 
white hand-spun rising against the lime-washed mud-wall of 
his depot gave joy to Parthasarathi and his little group 
of workers. 


Look at this, now,” 
up a Aazhi that he 


™ 


Production at the Kaliyur Depot increased apace. 
The rains failed again and the wells were all dry. 
The peasants did not know what to do. The women 
however had no time to think or discuss. They 
sat at their wheels all day and in the moonlit nights 
as well. Parthasarathi’s little depot could not cope 
with the business. His cotton borahs melted away like 
mist before the sun. The yarn bundles came in too 
fast and even the problem of space presented some 
difficulty. His good friend, the village headman, 
obtained for him the use of an empty hut for 
stowing away the yarn. He could not get the yarn 


woven up quick enough or sell the cloth as fast 
as it was woven. He wrote to his old friends in the 
North and wanted them to come to his aid. Some of 


these took interest and spoke to their friends in turn. 
Ultimately it was arranged with the great Khadi King 
of Bombay, Jerajani, to take his goods regularly. Then 
there was increased activity and the whole countryside 
was up and doing. Kaliyur was smiling with life; and 
sight-seers began to pour in from even distant villages 
hearing of the wonderful things going on at Kaliyur. 

“Your cloth is good. But it can be better still. 
Can you not put a few more threads in? We could 
then sell your goods more easily. ” 

Thus wrote the Bombay Khadi King one day to Partha- 
sarathi, Parthasarathi smiled as he read the letter, and 
thought to himself, “ Stocks are perhaps lying a_ bit 
accumulated on Jerajani’s hands. So he tarns his 
attention to quality. ” 

Parthasarathi spoke to his weavers and induced them 
to make the texture closer. Jerajani wrote acknowledging 
the improvement and flatteringly appreciating Partha- 
sarathi’s efforts. 

Another letter eame some time later. : 

“Your texture has improved no doubt and it has 
given much satisfaction to owr customers. But we observe 
that all the pieces are not of uniform quality. You 
should exercise more vigorous scrutiny over your looms.” 
Thus wrote the City merchant. Evidently the Bombay 
market had grown dull again. 

“This won't do” said Subramaniam impatiently; 
“this man is trying to exploit us.” 

“No” said Parthasarathi, “He must fatisfy his 
customers, Otherwise how can he sell his wares or 
help us ?” 

Parthasarathi began to be stricter with the weavers. 
On the Thursdays which were allotted for weavers to 
bring in their pieces, he would laboriously go through 
every piece himself and speak to the weavers over the 
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faults, After a week or two, he insisted on quality up 
to the point of notifying that henceforth reductions would 
be made for g00ds below mark, 

The weavers did not like this new attitude and 
80me of them protested and settled their accounts and 
Went back to their old masters, the mill-yarn agents, 
But most felt that they could not without much loss of 


self-respect and money go back to those whom they had 


defied. So Parthasarathi went on with his work. 
* > we 


“Do the goods give satisfaction ?” asked Parthasarathi 
eile letter to Bombay, gently reminding them of his 
existence, for the orders were not coming as fast as 
before. A reply came after some delay. 

“We find the pieces have improved in average 
quality. We are pleased at the closer attention now 
bestowed. But there is still much to be desired. We 
have to please our customers who want the standard of 
mill-products. We would gladly help your work, but 
you must remember that unless the goods are readily 
marketable we can render no help. °’ 

So Parthasarathi plodded on. He had to assume 
’n angry mood when the weavers delivered their. pieces. 
He had to be hard when he really felt pity. 

“Why is this?” he would ask unfolding a piece of 
shirting, “why this flimsy spot, why this unevenness ?” 

“We shall do better next time” was the invariable 
Soft answer of the village weaver 
made no great impression. 

“This won’t do. I must deduct four 
this piece,” 

“* Ayyo! Don’t do that. 
stomach,” cried the weaver. 

Then followed half-an-hour of entreaties on one side 
and apparent hard-heartedness on the other. Much time 
was thus wasted, but it was the only way to improve 
the texture and the finish for the Bombay customers, 
who would wear Khadi only if it looked just like mill-cloth, 

“This won’t do, we must find local sales,” said 
Parthasarathi one day to Subramaniam. 

Subramaniam smiled and said “ It will take ages to 
induce these folk to pay One-Six for a dhoti, two like 
which, beatifully woven ont of mill-yarn, they can get 
for the same price. ” 

“That is true. But we must try all the same. Let 
us go to the weekly markets round about. We can't 
be slaving for these fashionable and impossible people 
of Bombay,” said Parthasarathi. 


on Whom criticism 
annas for 


Don’t hit me on my 


i "* + 

“What is this horrible patch?” Is it mosquito 
curtain or cloth you are weaving ? I can’t pay you for 
this piece? Take it away for yourself.” 

* Ayyo! What shall I do with it myself?” 

“Subramaniam! Tell this man we can't accept such 
staff, Ask him to take it home and sell or do anything 
with it himself, I must attend to the others. I can’t be 
wasting time with him.” . 

Palanimuthu, the weaver whose piece was thus rejected, 
was speechless. He saw that Parthasarathi was really 
angry this time. Howeyer much Parthasarathi had 
tried on former occasions, his harsh words and threats 
did not carry any terror into the hearts of the poor 
artisans, Pity can’t be hidden and keen-eyed poverty 
cannot fail to see it, however harsh the tone or words.$ 
But now Parthasarathi was serious. 
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“Why do you stand here? I can’t excuse it. It, is 
too bad, get away!” exclaimed Parthasarathi as he threw the 
piece away in-anger, and took up the next man’s goods 
for examination. 

“Sir” began Palanimuthu, 

“No” said Parthasarathi. 

“My son died this week” said the weaver. 

Parthasarathi looked up somewhat abashed. 

“And his mother is ill too” continued the man “and I 
don’t know what will happen to her. Everything is 
topsy-turvy at home, I was distracted. I would not 
have been at the loom at all but the pot must boil. So 
I wove, but my mind. was away while my hands were at 
work. You must forgive, Have I not been weaving to 
your satisfaction before? 

“All that is no reason” said Parthasarathi, but more 
quietly than before, ‘What can I do with such stuff 
as this? I can’t give your excuses to those who buy?” 

“Forgive me this time” entreated Palanimuthn. 

“No, I can’t take that piece. You had better take 
it home,” said Parthasarathi feeling himself bound by his 
first decision. 

“J shall be ruined. My children will starve this 
week,” cried the poor man; and he fell flat on his face 
and touched Parthasarathi’s feet with his hands for 
forgiveness. 

“Subramaniam, pay this man. But henceforth I 
shan’t hear such excuses. How old was your son?” 

“He was full seventeen” burst out the poor weaver, 
‘J had brought him up all these years and just as he 
could sit at his own loom and help me in my old age, 
God has taken him away.” 

The rest of the work was done in silence. Parthasarathi 
criticised no more pieces. He was in a sullen mood like 
most of us after we have done something wrong which 
we repent, but which we have not the courage to 
recall. His mood continued even at his meal, which 
his mother served silently asking no questions, 

He slept but little that night; Early in the 
morning, he sat up in bed and calmed himself by silent 
prayer. He was bright and cheerful the next day, to 
the great delight of Subramaniam and of his mother. 

ne : * * 

“This demand for uniformity is absurd” said 
Parthasarathi. * Handspun is hand-spun. You cati't eliminate 
the joys and sorrows of the human element ont, of it. 
The weaver is happy today and his hands and legs and 
eyes are at their best. To-morrow he is sad, Another 
day some grief overwhelms him but he is not free to 
take a holiday. One day he has leisure, another day 
he is in a hurry. We can’t have the same mechanical 
pull and throw as in the machine.” | 

Snbramanium was eyer full of technique, and he 
construed Parthasatathi’s remarks in his own way. 

‘Quite so, and what is more the yarn can never be 
uniform however much we might improve its evenness. 
Where it is a bit thinner the texture shows loose. 
We cannot avoid these things. It is not always the 
fault of the weaver.” 

“We must tell these Bombay péople that they can't 
expect mill-cloth form hand-looms and Charkhas. Hand- 
looms must be hand-looms and Oharkhas must be 
Charkhas,” 

“Yes,” followed up Subramanium “and they can’t 
imagine that Gandhi hes erected for them convenient 
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coxtile milis here at Kaliyur where they can get Bombay 
mill-cloth without investing capital for building ap mills. 

“ Quite so, Gandhi has built up a hand industry and 
has thereby served thousands of poor men and women. 


Fashion and taste must find beauty in the relief given 
t ask for smoothness or 
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to poverty and distress, n0 
uniformity.” 

While they were thus talking psychology of handspun 
cloth, an old woman came with unusually rapid strides and 
threw some pieces of nickel at. Parthasarathi’s feet and 
burst into sobs and tears. 

“What 13 the matter ?” asked Parthasarathi smiling. He 
knew these spinner women cried often for trifles. 

“ Sir take this money away. i have buried my only 
child, my widowed daughter who was everything to me. 
Why does this old wretch need to live?” she cried. 

‘“s What is the matter?” asked Parthasarthi again. 

“Let me die, Take away your money {I don't 
want it,” 

“Don’t be foolish. Tell me what you want without 
crying” said Parthasarathi in a kind. tone. 

Sir, Ramkrishnayya s»ys my yarn is too thick and 
yneven this time and has deducted an anna. Have I not 
been spinning the best yarn in the countryside .all 
these days? How often have I not warned my daughter 
too that she shuuld not da like other folk but spin well 
and carefully? Onar yarn was ever like gold thread, 
ask any Aaikala that knows abouv yarn.” Saying this 
‘she again burst into sobs which drowned her words, 


Subramanium tried to calm her and told her that 
good yarn was good and would be paid for as such; 
but bad yarn must be paid less. What could ‘the 
weaver do with uneven yarn? Hyen yesterday the 
weavers were complaining. 

“fake your money. My daughter, my mainstay, 
who kept company with this wretch in a hard world, 


died the day before ycsterday, after but a day’s fever, 


My God has not called me away nor has he shown me 
how to live without eating. To fill my miserable 
stomach with some Aunji I had to spin even as I was 
erying and wiping my Luring tea's so that I might 
make up my Week's bundle, As I was thinking of 
my lot, the yarn perhaps became thick, somewhat, 

Is this how you treat a poor old wretch ? I borrowed 
from Ragayi, God bless her, she helped me when my 
daughter's body lay in the house, and when there was 
not an anna left in the pot. JI had bonght Kamba 
for all the money I had last market-day. I must retarn 
Rasayi her rupee in two weeks. And you give me one 
anna less for yarn that I span while my heart was 
aching. Next week you will deduct two annas. How 
am I to find my Aanmj: and how am I to pay up the 
debt ?, Let me die hore.” 

“ Subramaniam” said Parthsarathi, “go to Ramkrishn: 
ayya at the yarn shed and set this woman is paid ail- 
right. Why not give an advance to her? Mnuthamma, go 
you will be paid in fall. Don’t cry.” aie 

The old woman picked up her nickles and went away, 

“How shall we solve these problems?” said Partha- 
sarathi half aloud to himself as he got up to go to the 
well to draw water for his old mother. ! 

“Poor thing!” said ‘his mother who had -hoard 


Mathamma’s complaint, as sh 
® was standing at th 
pitcher in hand. ' isan 
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Notes 


Excellent Arrangements 

The Reception Corhmittee deserves hearty congratala- 
tions for the excellent arrangements made for the 
accommodation and feeding of delegates. ‘They have 
never been surpasstd, Sanitation was.also almost perfect, 
Dinners were served on a lavish scale. There was no waiting 
and ne'want. Lala Fulehand with his countless volunteers 
made tn ideal host. Indeed the scale according to 
which delicacies were supplied was extravagant and 
difficult for poorer cities to copy. ‘he exhibition 
too surpassed expectations. Pure Khaddar was the centre 
among all the beautiful exhibits, ‘he evolution of 
Khaddar and the wheel was strikingly shown by 4 
skilful arrangement of the exhibits, But a detailed 
description must be deferred to a future issue. 
Andrews’s Activities 

Mr. ©. F. Andrews has been incessantly active ever 
since his arrival in South Africa. Besides sending cables 
to the Press, he sent regular cablegrams at Cawnpore 
during the “Congress week. In one of them he says: 
“ General Srtiuts declared at the Imperial Cabinet in 1917 
following concerning domiciled Indians,: ‘If any- question 
proves difficult of treatment, we can discuss. it in @ 
frietidly way, at this Council Chamber of Empire and: 
try to find in consultation solution and I am sure 
we shall ever find it.’ The cable then proceeds, 
Seeing General Smuts made this offer, might it justify 


demanding suspension Biil pending Imperial coasultation?” 


Many other things will justify suspension and many 
other’ remedies ‘toa would be justified to kill the Bill. But 
who will do it? Is the Imperial Government willing and 
anxiops to try all thé ‘rernedies possible to secure redress 
of the grave injustice which is impending? Will the 
Governmeut Of India force the hands of the Imperial 
Government? Can we force the hands of the Goverament 
of India? 

Of the Congress resolution ag cabled by Reuter 
Mr. Andrews says:‘ Every one here delighted Congress 
attitude.’ 

In yet another he says Bishop Palmer let him prexch 
pefore his congregation on the Indian question and that 
the impression created was satisfactory. The same cable 
also intimates that the auxiliary European Committee 
that was formed at the time of the passive resistance 
movement is being resuscitated. Thus every thing that 
a single human boing can do to prevent the perpetration 
of the wrong is being done by Mr, Andrews in far off 
South Africa. 

Bishop Fisher’s Pamphlet : 

It will be remembered that Bishop Fisher of the 
American Mission recently visited South Africa. He 
contriboted his impre‘sions to the Natioral Christian 
Council Review. ‘The Associated Press Calcutta, has 
published it in pamphlet form at two annas. The 
statement is a marvellous condensation of the history 
of the Indian question in South Africa. In his preface 
the Bishop says, ‘ Its accuracy is vouched for, whilst the 
unjust. humiliations to which Indians are sabjected are 


understated rather thon exaggerated.’ I commend this 
pamphlet to overy one intoresicd in this diflientt 
problem, M. K. G. 


Printed and publishid by Swami Anand, at Narajiven 
Preas, Sarkhigaruni Vai, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 
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239 Bidhumukhi Shome x 
240 Nandlal Nath ‘4 
241 Shantiranjan Das i 
242 Krishna ch. Tagore 4 
243 Abinash ch. Das » 
244 Kishoti Mohan Poddar ,, 
245 Lalmohan Das “e 
246 Shyambandhu Kundu Calcutta 
247 Raj Lakshmi Mitra * 


248 Nagendranath Bhattacharaji ,, 
249 Kumari Aparna Debi — Benares 

"Former names removed owing to 
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312 Amar ch. Smriti ” 
$13 Kamala bala devi ” 
814 Satish Ch. Roy ” 
315 Nirad Bandhay Nandi es 
316 Dhirendra Ch. Singh =» 
317 Bhupsti Kamar Chanda’ x 
318 Naresh Ch. Dutt % 
319 Sailesh Ch.Chaudhury =» 
320 Prafulla Ch. Ghose * 


874 Govind Chandra Roy 
875 Abdu! Rizak 

376 Bibhati BhushanDatt 
377 Abrar Hossain, 


6 Berar (1998) 
2 Dr, Ambudas Nurayan Yeotmal 
8. C, P. Hino ( 1999-2012) 
23 Vasudeo S. Ki-olikar 


v. £2 


Sureadranath ‘ati Das - 24 Ramprasad Deshmukh Se 
a ini — ii ea ee Mazumdar Comille 25 Absan Ali Waraseoni 
260 Rohini Kamar Nag t 

261 Umesh eh. Chakra. * 323 Hemprava Bose ” 26 Karmat Husson te 
262 Mobarak ali Maodal =" 394 Reyacharan Mallick it 27 Kasbirem . 
963 Jatindra Narayan Ghose » 325 Jagjiwan Mazamdar ‘. 28 Dr. Bebarilal . ¥ 
264 Praballa Kumar Bose % 326 Shailabala debi ” 29 Narharsingh - 
265 Jogendra ch. Sarcar ee 327 Mahendrakamar Sen - 30 Lakshman Swami a 
266 Jogendra ch. Chakrwarty » 328 Sudhir Ch. Kar Re $1 Ramavtar ¥ 
267 Mrinalini debi ” 329 Surendra Kumar Dey Calcutta 32 Dubelal r 
268 Md. Hausen Ali - 330 Radhaballabha Shak 83 Shriprakash Z 
269 Manadakant Mazamdar ss? 331 Prahlath Chand Roy - 34 Tulsiram i 
270 Kshitish ch. Kundu * 332 -Ramanath Rakshit — = 35 Momtaz Ali + 
271 Kiran ch. Mazumdar = 333 Sudamai Basak = 36 Chamariya c 
pe Ee at os : oe cake sare ee. Mat. OOS 

273 8 er » ” 

274 Dhirendranath Dutt ia 336 Lilavati Nag ~ 48 Kalicharan Sharms Bela 
275 Anath bandha De ‘. 337 Gobindra bala Basak ¥ 49 K. N. Ramannsh Tomsar 
276 Niberan ch. De es S38 oe Set: -10. City of Bombay (2015) 
277 Upendranath Giri is 339 As Ps 

278 Govind ch, Mandal ty 340 Charubhushan Ch. rn 57 Vv. A. Kamath Matonga 
279 Sharada Charan Mazamdar ,, 341 Satya Ranjan Sen Gupta, 12. Gujarat (2016-2047) 


280 Paresh Nath Biswas 


290 Nabin ch Chandhary 
291 Farzulla Mandal 

292 Kalipada Chatterjee 
293 Haripada Chattopadhyay 
294 Aid Miya Jan ali 

295 Madhav ch Sikdar 

296 Rajendra ch. Dutt 

297 Nishi Kant Pal 


342 Hemalata Chanda, as 


343 Kamal Kamini Bannerjee ,, 
344 Pravash Chandra Lahiry , 
345 Manasha Charan Banick » 
346 Sudhir Kumar Acharji 5 
347 Harishchandra Das o 
348 Tatweshchandra Das Gupta ,, 
349 Brajmohan Chakravarty ,, 
350 Narend-a Chandra Datt 5, 
351 Haridasi Basak 

352 Sechindra Sinha 
353 Sital Chandra Mitra, - 
354 Sharada Presad Chakravarty,, 
355 Shanti Ranjan Dey a 
356 Jyot’sh Chandra Mszumdar,, 
357 Suresh Chacdra Chakaravarty 
358 Ashwini Kumar Ganguly ,, 


” 


267 Narayandas K. Gandhi Rajkot 


268 Jamna Narayandas ~ » 


269 Jamnadas K. Gandhi ss 
270 V. N. Abhyankar Baroda 
271 Dr. Ramchandra B Joshi ,, - 
272 Falehand B. Shah Nadiad 
275 Chhaganlai B Dave ~s 
274 Muljiphai B. Ma iar mo 
275 Moljibhai Kho-hal Abmedabad 
276 Chatorlakshami D.wan 


277 Chhotalal Daji *” 


278 Muldss Bhudardes o 
279 Kalyanji Nichhabhai 
280 Lallabhai D. Patel 

281 Jsgannath Bholanath - 
282-Gokuldas D. Talathi 
283 Dahyabhai. Ranchhodbhai ,, 


. - 359 Sukumar Ganguly m 284 R. B. Gregg Sabarmati 
pan — Nag 2 360 Radharaman’s mo'her _,, 285 P. M. Mehta Ahmedabad 
a Rani Gupta - 361 Surendra Kumar Khacnavis,, 286 Chanilal S. Mehte Valod 


300 Makhanlsl Banerjeo 
301 Kalendramohan 

302 Upendra ch Roy 

303 Jiteadra Mohan Nag 
304 Jamini Kant Ghose 
305 Dakshyanath Pramanik 
306 Jatindranath Sen Gupta 
307 Avani Mohan Lodh 
308 Jatindranarayan dutt 
309 Moyeruddin Sakedar 


362 Makkhanlal Seal 

363 Hemanalini Debi » 
364 Satish Chandra Chandbary ,, 
365 Surendra mohan Shaha 
366 Kalibar Dutt 

367 Beharilal Chakravarty, ” 
368 Anant Prasad Sen Gapta ,, 
369 Ni?mal Ranjan Das Gupta ,, 
370 Nirodh Behari Sen Sharma, 


Perojpar 


287 Suraj Ben ” 
288 Somabhai B barbhai 
289 Gomaj bhai Lalbhai 
290 Narsibhsi Rapslabhai % 
291 Hansji Narsibhai 4 
292 Jrvanbhai B.borbhai 
293 Shyamjibhai Chimarbhai 
294 Rapalabhai Aghrabhai 
295 Kashiben By aji 


10 Anukal ch. M ” 371 Tinkari Ghose Calenttn 296 Dayalji Bapaji » 
ae ee oe a = 372 Harendra Kamar Sinha, ,, 297 Nathabhai D ,Patel Sojites 
” $73 Krishoa Chandra Ch. = Swlar 298 Dahibeu N Patel 


” 
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13 Karnatak (2048-2101) 

91 -T. Ramakrishna Pai Udipi 
92 Yamuna 

93 Sundarrao 

94 Raghuram Mallya 
95 M. Manjunath char 
36 H. Narayana Rao 
97 BR. Sesha Iyer 

98 R. Ranganathe yer 
99 H. S. Reghavendra Ruo 
100 T. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
101 V. S. Chandrashekhar 
102 BR. L. Tiwari 

103 S. V. Rajaram Iyengar 
104. P. R. Ramayya 
105 Y. S, Vasudwachar 
106 Jayalakshmi Amma 
107 B. K. Swamirao 
108 T, Sadashiva Muda 
103 G, G. Gutta? 

110 D. M. Kumta 

111 BR. R Diwekar : 
112 Amrit V. Deshpande ates, 
113 Gang-ppa Basavatappa 


BD 


Bangalore 


Dharwar 


38 


114 Y. G. Shetgiri Ankola 
115 Venkatrao G. Shetgiri nm 
116 U. Shantaramrao Udipi 


117 H. Ramarayamalya 
118 B. Achnitgiri 

119 T. B. Purohit Baga) kot 
120 K -V. Anvatti 
121 Thokarsi Karamsi 
122 J. 3. Narganda 
123 H. R. Jorapur “ 
124 T- G. Kulkarni Uppia-Betgiri 
125 Govind S.- Yakkudi Pachhapor 
126 Rimchand:a N Joshi 
127 Sadashiv Y Deshpande 
128 Vaman V. Desai 

129 Balkrishna Y. D-shpande 


"s 


130 Shivappa H, Mirajkar Gadag 
131. G. K. Bammanhalli re 
182 H V. Savnoor Belgaum 
133 B. Ram Aggithaya Kasargod 
134 N. Narayan Bhait ” 
135 K. Vaman Bhatt - 
136 K. Krishna Bhait - 
137 D. C. Joshi Tikota 
138 K. Raghavachsr Kodailbail 
139 Galam Haidar zs 
140 B. S. Hegde Udipi 


141 U. Manjunath Achar 

142 P. Bhoja Reo 

145 Nandayappa Hegde 

144 T. Krishnaraya Pai 5 
i4- Kerala (2102-2109) 

43 KR. Suryanarayen Iyer Bombay 

44 VY. K. Viswanathan Olavakkot 

45 V. Machawan Warrior if 

46 K. P,:- Kesave Menon 

47 K. 8. Agneshwar Iyer i 

48 N. P. Rama Pisharodi re 
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49 We K. C. K Achan 2y 
50 K. Keshao Shanti Shertally 


1S [sharashtra (2110-2115) 


161 Shripad-S. Mavajan Malvan 
162 V. N. Apte Malpur 
163 Kanayalal Mannulal 

164 G. Shambhushanker _ Borivli 
165 S. A. Gapgapari Poona 


166 Bhagawant V. Mahajan Shoiapar 
16. Punjab (2116-2120) 


17 M. Chitram Lahore 
18 Parashuram (B. A.) ” 

19 Ganeshdas Daryakhan 
20 Bishandas Sialkot 


21 Roll-No. 19 (11) transfered to 
this provigee. 
17. Sind (2121—2122) 
37 P. Dharamdas Old Sukkor 
38 Rajar:m Palbamal Pe 


18. T. mil Nadu (2123-2170) 
219*K, Tirunarayane Atur 
260 M. Ramayya Pillay Taticorin 
261 T. Srinivasa Lyengar 
262 K. S. Kandasamy 
263 Rimi Ammall 
264 S. Nar-simmull a 
265 C. K. Chengammal j 
266 G. P. Tayammal 
267 P. P. Amma) 
268 Pattammal 
269 Veogammal 
270 Yerakkal 
271 Lingammal 3 
272 Mangatayemmal 
273 K Raghavachari Pennadam 
274 M. Madaswami R»japalavam 
275 T. Ramaswami Mooppanar ,, 
276 A. P. Amritalixgam Papanasam 
277 Maustfa Saheb zs 
278 A.S. Krishnamoorthy Iyer ,, 
273 P. R Rej-gopala Iyer Fe: 
280 S. K. Krishnamhrtty 


Omalar 
Tirappur 
Walajah Road 


a9 


3? 


281 V. BR. Pandarain Gopichettypalayam 


282 S. Ramaswamy Pandaram ,, 


283 C. T. Ramaswitmy $Karaikadi 
284 S. Balkrishnan Matunga 
285 Pp. R Ramaswamy Somanur 


286 S. Pernmal Reddiar Uppathur 


287 N. Ramaswamy Iyer Quilon 
288 V. Narayanan Srivillipattar 
289 A. U,likottai Mannargadi 


290 K Varada Raja ‘ 
291 R. Govindarajulu Pillay ,, 


292 Vardan Ti-uchengodu 
293 N Narayanan 7 
294 p. S. RamaDarai 2. 
295 G. Mahadevan i 
296 Sengoden ” 


297 T. Venugopal Pillay Madras 


"Wormer Dame romoved Owing 10 


ormer name removed owing to 
repetition 


Ti 
298 Pandarinathan Erode 
299 M. S Karoppa % 
300 P. Lskshmiammal Welajeh Road 
301 T. Sadasivam Tiruppar 
302 W.. P. Ignatius ” 
303 ‘T. S Subramania Kombakoram 
304 S. Jagadisham * 
305 S. R Subramaniam z 
306 S, Mahalinga Iyer » 


307 K. G. Rangaswamy Pillay Erode 
19. U. P. (2171-2175) 

11* Balbhadraprased Pt. Lakhimpar’ 

63 Prasiddhanarayan Gacr Laherpor 


64 Mrs 3s sid 
65 Sarju Prasad Benares 


67 Umashankar Khatri 
20. Utkal (2176-2178) 


19 K. Satpathi Danpur 
20 K. S. Panda Berhampore 
Pari 


21 Satyebadi Nanda 


B or BC Viass Members 
2. Andhra 

190 G. V. Narshimham Jeyporé 
191 K. Joggajjananani Rao Berhampur 
192 1. 8. Ramkrishnayys ” 
193 B. Apparao 
194 K. Knshna Rao Gampalagudiem 
195 V.-Lakshminarasingrao 


4 Behar 
196 Shyamlal Madanpar 
: 5 Bengal 

197 Jnanendra M. Sarkar Khagra 
198 Brijbhushan Gupta % 
199 Anaitha 3. Ghosn 2? 
200 Anant K. Sarkar ” 
201 Manoranjan Das onder 
zuz Girish ch. Nag ” 

8 Cent- Prov. (Hindi) ; 
203 Suddhu Nai Waraseon! 
204 Baburao Gadhewal » 
205 Mangala Gadhewsl os 
206 Hedu Katiya Fs 
207 Bhikya Lodhi ” 
208 Namedas Julaha * 
209 Jugrajlal Jain " 
210 Pusuram st 
211 Jhagadia Maher ” 
212 Beharilal Gadhewal - 
213 Kansiyalal Patel » 
214 Mullin Ohhipa * 
215 Kodu Khulmari ; 
216 Nanu Goar a. 
217 Bhiva Mehra ” 
218 Kolinji Lohar 2 
219 Madarilal Lodhi ” 
220 Mayaram Pawar “ 
221 Premlal Harchand * 
222 Lakhan Gadhewal ” 


= Former name i:arsferd to Prejeh 
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295 Latya Mehra 

2926 Bhagiratha Gaur 
227 Sakalu Lodhi 

228 Manoharlal Gadhewal 
929 Umarao Marar 

230 Hagaru Khalmari 
231 Tulsiram Mahera 
232 Bhandari Lodhi 

233 Sadiq Ullah 

234 Borlal Gadhewal 
335 Ghisa Lodhi 

236 Insan Ali 

237 Sukya Mehra M. 
238 Tilokchand Kalar 
239 Udaylal Gadhewal 
240 Phagulal Gadhewal 
241 Ratanlal Katiya 
242 Kishanlal Kalal 
243 Savji Lodhi 

244 Batta Mahajan 

245 Ghudko Katiya 

246 Bhaiyaji Lodhi 

247 Saratlal Gadhewal 

* 248 Domya Bavandar 
249 Suklya 

250 Godrya Mehra 

251 Hirdaylal Marar 
252 Roshanlal Gadhewal 
253 Jalamsiogh Gaur 
254 Nanya Bavandar 
255 Ramola Mehra 

256 Bahoranlal Gadhewal 
257 Pyarelal 
258 Bhadru Lodhi 
259 Moharlal Gadhewal 
260 Nana Julaha 

261 Bahori Jhariya 

262 Dasarathlal Gadhewal 
263 Shr‘prakash 
264 Raje Kulla 
265 Khoshiali Jhariya 
266 Chamariya Mehra 
267 Motidas Julaha 
268 Garibdas 

269 Kesari Gaur 

270 Hirday ,, 

2T1 Dasi Merar 

272 Janaka Kandra 
273 Baddha Jhariya 
274 Takaram Kalar 
275 Potu Katiya 

276 Janabai Bani 

277 Najara Bai 

278 Gajoba Kanabi 
279 Arjun Gadhewal 
280 Karn Pawar 

281 Daduram Gadhewal 
282 Dhanaram Pawar 
283 Keda Katiya 

284 Premlal Gadhewal 
485 Shriram Pawar 


Lh 


” 
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986 Jagatram Lodhi 
287 Manshi Kotwal 
288 Dnubelal Namavasi 
989 Mohanlal Gaur 


290 Jhalebai Gondal 
291 Bakaram Nai 
992 Fakir Gadhewal 
293 Ghasiram Gawara 
294 Hazari Gaur 
995 Sumera Gaur 
296 Nanu Gadhewal 
297 Durjan Lodhi 
298 Basodh Jhariya 
299 Bhanganshah 
300 Kunjipori Goswami 
301 Bhangya Mehra 
302 Umarao Petel 
303 Jagatlal Gadhewalal 
304 Mataro Bai 
305 Gopal Patel 
306 Godhanlal 
307 Kamaunabai 
308 Gariba Gadhewal 
309 Hatta 
310 Arta Katiya 
311 Karo Pholmari 
312 Tila Gaur 
313 Niyamak Ali 
314 Ganapat Lodhi 
315 Gundya 
316 Gondya Koshthi 
_ 817 Takaram Mehra 
318 Benubai Julahan 
319 Kanya Bavanpar 
320 Saran Katiya 
$21 Jhitu Katiya 
* $22 Gendalel Lodhi 
323 Dayaram Katiya 
324 Daddo Katiys 


825 Chhattar Gaur 
326 Jethu Katiya 


327 Sonu Gaar 

328 Chatura ,, 

329 Ghasiram ,, 

330 Holya Mehra 
331 Manbodh Jnariya 
332 Balakdas katiya 
288 Shrilal Jhariya 
384 Sakrya Dhimar 


335 Gusai Jhariye 
$36 Dokali Mehra 
837 Tulsiram 

338 Anta Jhariya 
839 Ramlal ,, 

840 Darknbai Mehran 
341 Mazid Miyan 

842 Ghasaru Ganr 
343 Sakhya Mehra N. 
344 Gulla Miya 

345 Vishram Jhariya 
346 Jiwan Jhariya ; 
347 Sakharam Gaanr 
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348 Anta Marar es 
349 Balchand Jhariys oi 
350 Mehrya Gaur os 
351 Jhagadhya Jhariye 9 
852 Nara Gaur < 
353 Muooshi Mebra as 
354 Mohan Jhariya ii 
356 Ojha Gaur Pe 
356 Hafiz Miyan rs 
357 Sukharu Mehra i 
358 Ajsblal Gadhewal - 
359 Chaitraream Mehra ne 
360 Nagarchi Katiya é 
361 Sunba Gaur 
862 Jhitu Katiya oa 


9. Cc. P. Marathi 


363 Shaligram Awasthi Wardha 
10 Bombay 
364 Kodarlal K. Shah Bombay 
865 Mrs. Azad = 
12 Gujarat 
366 Ratilal Bapulal Abmedabad 


367 Narmadas iankar D. Mehta,, 

368 Dosubha R. Jadeja Rajkot 
369 Champ klal Maganlal ‘i 

870 Somabhai A. Patel Bakrol 
371 Popatlal C. Shah» Ahmedabrd 
372 Ratilal K. Shah Prantij 
373 Popatlal G. Patel Kadi 
374 Bechar Narottam Kosmada 
375 Mulshankar M. Raval Sunav 
876 Motibhai Dalabhai Kathalal 

14 Kerala 
377 P, V. Sabramania Iyer ‘frichar 


15 Maharashtra 


378 Vallabhakunvar V. Borivli 
379 Kante Lakshmi - 
16 Punjab 
380 Ashabhai Sialkot 
18 Tamil Nadu 
6-881 *K. Govind Swamy _-Periyansi- 
Kanpalayam 


982 R. K. Rangappa Noidoo 
883 T. Govind Swamy - 
984 V. R Govind Swamy “ 
885 N. Muttn Naidoo ‘ 
386 L. Narayan Swamy 

387 A, Ramaiyer 

328 N. A. Arangswamy 

389 R. Chinnaswamy 

390 N. Rarkrishoen n 
$91 A. R. Govindswamy a 
892 Nerayani Ammal Walajah Road 
898 Rokmioi Ammal 
$94 K, Nagratnam Papanasam 
895 S. P. Sandaram Ayyar ., 
996 M. Balasubramaniam Coimbatore 
$97 K. Ananth Rao Mannargadi 

19 U, P, 

398 Bhagwandin Agnihotri Sidhaali 
$99 Kalavati 
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‘The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter. V 


At the High School 


I have already said that I was learning at the High 
School when I was married. All of us three brothers 
were learning at the same scheol. The eldest brother 
was in a much higher class, and the. elder brother who 
Was married at the same time as I, was only one class 
ahead of me. Marriage resulted in both of us wasting 
a year. The result was even worse for my brother, 
He gave up studies altogether. Heaven knows how 
many youths suffer the same plight as he. Only in 
the present Hindu society can studies and marriage go 
together. 


My stndies were continued. I was not 
as a dunce at the High School. I always enjoyed the 
affection of the teachers. Certificates of boys’ progress 
and character used to be sent to the parents every year. 
I never had a bad certificate. I even won prizes after 
I passed out of the second standard and in the fifth 
and sixth I had scholarships of Rs. four and ten 
respectively—an achievement for which I have to thank 
good luck more than my own merit, For the 
scholarships were not open to all, but reserved for the 
best. boys amongst those coming from the Sorath 
Division of Kathiawar, And in those days there could 
not have been many boys from Sorath in @ class of forty 
to fifty boys. 


regarded 


My own recollection is that I had not any high 
regard for my ability, I used to be astonished whenever 
I won prizes and scholarships. But I very jealously 
guarded my character. The least little blemish drew 
tears from my eyes. Anything I merited, or seemed 
to the teacher to merit, his rebuke was unbearabale for 
me. I remember having once got corporal punishment, 
I did not so much mind it, as the fact that I was 
considered to have deserved it. I wept piteously. That 
was when I was in the first or second standard. There 
is onother incident of the time when I was in the 


seventh standard, Dorabji Wdnlji Gimi was the headmaster 
then. He was popular ‘among boys, a8 he wat @ 
disciplinarian, a men of method and a good teacher. 
He had made gymnastics and cricket compulsory for 
boys of the upper stendards. And I disliked both. I 
never took part in any exercise, cricket or football, before 
they were made compulsory. My shyness was one of 
the reasons of my sloofness, which.I-now see wes wrongs 
I then had the wrong notion that gymnastics had nothing 
to do with education. Today I know that physioal'training 
should have as much place in the curriculum as mental 
training. 


I may however tnention that I was none the worse 
for abstaining from exercise, That was because I had 
read in books the benefits of long walks in the open air, 
and having liked the advice I formed a habit of taking 
walks which has still remained with me. These walks 
gave me a fairly hardy _ constitution. 


And the reason of my dislike of gymmastics was my. 
keen desire to serye aS nurse to my father. As soon 
as the school closed, I would get back home and begin 
serving father. Oompulsory exercise came in the way 
of the I requested Mr. Gimi to exempt 
me from gymnastics 80 that I may be free for this 
service but he would not listen to me. Now it 80 
happened that on a. Saturday when we_ had onr school 
in the morning, I had to go to the school for gymuastios 
fron home at 4 o'clock in the evening. I had no- 
watch, and the clouds deceived me. Before I reached 
the school the boys had all left. The next day Mr. Gimi 
examining the roll found me marked absent. Being 
asked the reason for absence, I told him what had 
happened. He refused to believe me and ordered me 
to pay a fine of one or two annas (I now forget haw: 
much ), I was convicted of lying! That deeply pained 
me, How was I to prove my innocende ? There was no 
way. I cried in deep anguish, I saw that a man of 


service, 
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truth must also be a man of carefulness. 
the first and last instance of my carelessness 19 school. 
I have a faint recollection that I sueceeded iu the end 


This was 


in getting exemption from the fine. 

The exemption from exercise was of course obtained, 
my father having himself written to the Headmaster 
that he wanted me at home after school. Bat though 
I was none the worse for having neglected exercise, I 
am still paying the penalty of another neglect. I do 
not know whence I got the notion that good handwriting 
was not a necessary part of education, but I retained 
it quite until I went to England. When later, especially 
in South Afriea, I saw the beautiful handwriting of 
lawyers and young men born and educated in South 
Africa, I was ashamed of myself and repented of my 
neglect, 
es a sign of an imperfect education. I tried later to improve 
my handwriting, but it was too late,.I could never repair 
the neglect of my youth. Let every young man and woman 
he warned by my example, and understand that’ good 
handwriting is a necessary part of education. I am now 
of opinion that children must first be taught the art of 
drawing before learning how to write. Let the child 
learn his letters by observation as he does different 
objects, birds, etc, and let him learn handwriting only 
after he has learnt to draw objects. He will then write 
a beautifully formed hand. 


‘Two more reminiscences of my school days are worth 
recording. I had lost one year because of my marriage 
and the teacher wanted me to make good the loss by 
skipping a class—a privilege usually allowed to industrious 
boys. I therefore had only six months in the third 
Standard and was promoted to the fourth after the 
examinations which are followed by the summer vacation. 


English became the medium of instruction in most 


subjects from the fourth standard. I found myself 
completely at sea. Geometry was a new subject in which 
I was not particularly strong and the English medium 
made it more difficult for me, The teacher tanght the 
Subject very well, but I could not follow him. Often 
would I lose heart and think of going back to tha 
third standard, feeling the packing of two years’ studies 
in One as too ambitious But that would not only discredit 
me, but the teacher who counting on my industry had 
recommended my promotion. So the fear of the donble 
discredit kept me to my post, As, however, with much 
effort I reached the thirteenth Proposition of Euclid, the 
utmost simplicity of the subject was suddenly revealed 
tome. A subject which required a pure and simple 
use of one’s reasoning could not be difficult. Eyer since 
Geometry became easy and interesting for me, 


Sanskrit however proved a tougher job, In Geometry 
there was nothing to memorise, whereas in Sanskrit, I 
thought, everything had to be mugged up. This subject 
also was commenced from the fourth standard. As soon as 
I entered the sixth I threw up the sponge. The teacher 
was a hard taskmaster anxious, as I thought, to staff too 
much into the boys. There was ao sort of rivalry going 
on between the Sanskrit and the Persian teachers. The 
Persian teacher waa temperate. Boys used to talk among 


I saw that bad handwriting should be regarded ~ 


themselves that Persian was very easy and the Persian 
teacher very good and considerate to the students. The 
‘easiness’ tempted me and one day I sat in the Persian 
class. The Sanskrit teacher was grieved. He called 
me to his side and said: ‘How can you forget that you 
are the son of a Vaishnava father? Won't yoo learn 
the language of your religion? If - you ; have any 
difficulty, why rot come to me? I want to teach you 
students Sanskrit to the best of my ability. As you 
proceed further, you will find in it things of 
absorbing interest, You should not lose heart. Come and 
sit again in the Sangkrit class.’ This shamed me. I could 
not disregard the teacher's affection. Today I cannot 
bot think with gratitude of Krishnashanker Pandya. 
For if I had not acquired the little Sanskrit that I did 
then, I would have found it difficult. to take any interest in 
our sacred books. In fact I deeply regret that I could 
not acquire more Sanskrit, as I learnt later that no 
Hindu boy or girl should be without a sound knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

I now think that ip all Indian curricula of higher 
education there should be a place for tlindi, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic and English, besides of course the Varna- 
cular. This big list need not frighten any one. If 
our education was more systematic, and the boys free 
from the burden of having to learn their subjects in a 
foreign medium, I am sare Jearning all these languages 
would not be a task, but a perfect pleasure. A scientific 
knowledge of one language makes a knowledge of other 
Janguages very easy. 7 

Really speaking Hindi, Gujarati and Sanskrit may be 
regarded as one language, and Persian and Arabic also 
as one. Though Persian and Sanskrit belong to a different 
family of languages from Arabic and Hebrew, there is a 
close relationship between Persian and Arabic as both 
claim thei: growth throngh the same source, viz. the 
rise Of Islam. Urdu I have not regarded as a diStinct 
Tanguage because it has adopted the Hindi grammar 
and its vocabulary is mainly Persian and Arabic, and he 
who would learn good Urdu must learn Persian and 
Arabic, as one who would learn good Gujarati, Hindi, 
Bengali, or Marathi, must learn Sanskrit, 

( Translated from Navajivan 
by 
M. D.) 


Ashram Bhajanavalli 
bth Edition 


of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural prayers 
recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati at the 
morning and evening congregations is now ready. 
Printed in Deva Nagari characters, 320 Pages, 
Postage one anna. V. P. P. orders unaccompanied by 
one fourth of the yalue in advance and for below 10 
copies are not accepted. two annas 

Back Volumes of Young Iiia for the year 1919, 
1920 and 1924 are not available, only a few volumes 
for the year 1921, 1922, and 1928 are in stock, 
Intending purchasers are therefore requested to correspond 
for the vdlames in stook only. 


A ly To :— Manager, Young India Ahmedabad, 
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The Congress Khadi-Exhibition 


An exhibition is not a mere show. It is a form of 
education. As such it should be both informative and 
persuasive; a strong stimulus to unceistanding, realisation 
thought, and aetion. It should be adapted to the motive 


of those who attend it. These include the seeker for 


amusement and curiosity, the ignorant person who wants 
to know something, the informed men who wants to 
know more, the sceptic, and the expert seeking compari- 
Sons and suggestions. Some are interested in ideas of 
quantiy, some in matters of quality, some in works of 


development and progress, some in implements and 
methods. 


Bearing all this in mind, we may say that Cawnpore 
Khadi Exhibition was a success and yet that it left much 
room fcr the future to improve upon. And when we 
consider the constant pressure of work on all Khadi 
workers and how greatly they are hampered by shortness 
of funds, we realise better the difficulty of preparing the 
exhibits and the excellence of the results. 


The grounds for the Exhibition were laid out in the 
form of a large enclosed square or courtyard. The 
booths, made of woven matting and facing inward, 
formed the sides of the square. Two sides were given 
up to Khadi, the remainder to miscellaneous swadeshi 
manufactures. In the centre were four large buildings, 
two of which were devoted entirely to Khadi cloth, the 
others to exhibits of other arts. Most of the outer 
Khadi booths were devoted to ginning, carding, spinning 
and weaving demonstrations, in which the various imple- 
ments were in operation most of the time. In other 
‘booths large piles of khadder were lying fof sale. 


The largest and most detailed exhibit was that of 
the Khadi Pratishthan of Calcutta. Displayed there 
were samples of old and new types of Charkhas, carding 
bows, taklis and hand-gins. Books and p»mphlets 
describing the art were on sale. There was a large pile 
of yarn and one of cloth, each representing the total 
output of one day by. the workers under its guidance. 
It also had large stocks of Khadi on sale:—dhoties, 
saris, coatings, and shirtings. Cheerful and well-informed 
attendants were always at hand serve the 
questioner or purchaser. 


The next best exhibit was that of the Gandhi Katir 
of Bihar. They had both an excellent sales depot 
with large stocks of cloth and active salesmen and also a 
demonstration booth, wel: provided with a loom, Charkhas, 
etc. in operation. Of all the demonstration booths, that 
of Andhra was perhaps the most interesting, as there the 
work was that of making fine count yarn and fine Khaddar. 
It was a display of greater skiJl and art than that 
required for ordinary Khaddar. One municipality, that 
of Allahabed, is to be commended for its carding and spin- 
ning demonstration booth. There was an interesting Marwar 
loom in operation in another booth. Books and pamphlets 
were on sale on behalf of the A. I. S.A, but the booth 
was lacking any design and the literature was inadequately 
displayed, 


ready to 
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For the experts, the carding demonstration on Dec 
26th and the spinning competition on the 27th. together 
with the unofficial fine-count spinners’ competition on 
the 28th. was very intéresting. But they were marred 
by being held on the ground in a rathe: dark booth 
behind a screen ‘through which the spectators could gaze 
only with difficulty. A raised platform, roofed over but 
open all sides would have been vastly more satisfactory 
to the onlodkers. There were eight entrants; two from 
Satyagraha Ashram, three from Gandhi Kutir and three 
from Bengal,—Khadi Pratishthan. The competition lasted 
four continuous hours, Hach spinner had previously 
carded his own material and prepared his own slivers. 
The contest was very close, the three winners being 
almost bracketed, the score of Keshay Gandhi of Saty:g ah 
Ashram. being 186 69 marks, that of Usman Kazi of Bengal, 
being 186.2. and that of Satyanarayan Singh of Gandhi 
Kutir being 185.45. The marks were based on a combination. 
of items of speed, uniformity, yardage, strength, neatness, 
waste, etc. The yardage and count of the three first men in 
re_p:ctive order was 1,764 yards of 20.5 count, 
2,345 yards of 16.1 count, and 2,284 yards of 16.4 
count. 

In the unofficial fine-count spinning there were 
entrants from Bengal, Bihar, and Andhra, but it was 
not completed. 


These contests illustrated both the skill of the con- 
testants and the qualities and capacities of different 
types of Charkhas, They deserve more attention and 
study than they have yet received. 


The cloth exhibits in the central buildings were ex- 
cellent. There were samples of plain white, printed and 
dyed work. There were dhoties, siris, shirtings, coatings, 
towels, blankets, shawls, assans, durries, bags and knitted 
wear fancy work. Here the number of exhibitors was 
large, and bith the quantity and number of kinds of 
Khadi were more interesting, instructive, and encourag- 
ing. The Gandhi Kutir had a very interesting display 
of dhoti cloths woven in successive years from 1921 
to d*te, showing the marked improvement in quality 
of both yarn and weaving from year to year. The 
printed work of Furokabad and the woolea work of 
Bijapur were especially interesting and beantiful. 


Altogether the exhibition was said to have been 
better than most of those of preceding years, It is a 
great labour to prepare *a good exhibit and display ‘it 
effeciently. AJjl the exhibitors deserve praise fur what 
they accomplished, for their displays were intersting and 
instructive. The large daily attendance and the large 
sales of Khaddar were both evidence of the important 
place which Khadi has attained, and of 
growth. 

Next year’s exhibition, it is hoped, will be still better. 
One would like to see more exhibits showing the progress 


its steady 


from year to year in quality of work; more large play- 


cards-stating the growth in quantity of yarn and cloth 
and total sale values from year to year. One would like to 
know how the number of people employed in villages has 
increased, the number of organisers, the numbers and 


locations of villages where work is in progress. Maps 
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Photographs 


showing such places would be attractive. 
; In a darkened 
might play a fine part in 
hooth the magic lantern pictures and leeture prepared 
hy Satish Baba, and similar pictures would be exceedingly 
effective. One missed an adequate sammarising display 
of information by the A. IL. S. A. in the form of placards 
photographs, leaflets and pamphlets. More open places 
for contests and demonstrations of processes would be 
aitractive and valuable. Signs could be better designed, 
more informative and more widely used and effectively 
displayed. Wider announcement of the exact time 
and places of competitions and demonstrations would 
help. 

These are but suggestions for expanding and intensi 
fying in fatare the educational work possible in such 
exhibits. Preparat on jis required months in ad varce, 
by the individual exhibitors as well as by the central 
committee. And such work sheuld be considered by all 
ag a very important part of the work of stimulating sales, 
ard persuading and educating people of all kinds to 
understend the,importance of Khadi to the nation. 


instruction. 


Many thanks are due to this yar's exhibitors and 
the committee. They have given a fine stimulus for the 
fature, 


Richard B. Gregg 


Young India 


The Crime of Caste 


(By M. K. Gunthi) -s 


In South Africa it is the crime of colour and race 
for which we are being punished, In India we Hindus 
punish our co-rel’giovisis for the crime of caste. The 
fifth caste man-—the Panchama—is the greatest offender 
deserving the punishment of untouchability, anapproachabi- 
lity, invisibility and what not. An extraordinary case 
that was tried in a Madras presidency court briogs 
vividly to light the sad plight of our sappresved 
countrymen. A simple cleanly-dressed Panchema entered 
a temple in a perfectly devotional spirit withont the 
slightest intention of hurting anybody's feeing or insnult- 
ing avy religion. He had been in the habit of paying 
his respects at this temple every year though he 
did not enter it. But last year in his 
mood he forgot himself and ertered the temple. 
The priest in charge could not distingnish him’ from 
the others and therefore accepted his oflering. Bat when 
he regained self possession, he wes terrified to find 
hirseif in a prohibited place and 1an away from the 
temp'e. But some who knew him canght him and 
handed him to the police. The temp'e anthorities when 
they discovered the crime, had the temple duly purified. 
Then followed a trial. A Hindao Magistrate convicted 
him and imposed a fine of Rs 75 or one month's 
rigorons imprisonment for insulting his own religion! An 
appeal was filed. ‘There was an elaborate argument over 
it, Jadgment bad to be reserved! And when conviction 
Was fet aside, it was not beeame the court held that the 


cestatic 
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poor Panchama had a right to enter the temple bat 
becauce the prosecution in the lower court had forgotten 
to prove the insalt. This is no triamph of jastice or 
truth or religion or morality. 

The only consolation to be derived from the snecessfal 
appeal is that the Panchama will not have to suffer 
imprisonment for having in his zeal for worship forgotten 
that he was a prohibited entrant, Jf however he or 
his fellow-Panchama sgain dare to enter the temple, it 
is highly probable that they would be severely punished 


-if they are not lynched by those who look down upon 


them with contempt. 


It is a curious sitvation, We resent, and properly, 
the treatment meted ont to our countrymen in Sooth 
Africa. We are impatient to establish Swaraj. Bat 
we Hindus refuse to see the incongruity in treating a 
fifth of our own co-religionists as worse than dogs, For 
dogs are not untouchables. Some of ns now-a-days even 
keep them as drawing-room pets. 


What place shall the ‘untouchables’ oceupy in our 
scheme of Swaraj? If they are to be free from all 
special restraints and disabilities under Swaraj, why cana 
we not declare their freedom now? And if we are 
powerless today, shall we be Jess powerless under Swaraj ? 


We may shut our eyes and stoff our cars to these 
questions. But they are of the highest importance to 
the Panchamas. Snrely, judgment will be pronounced 
against Hinduism, if we os a bedy do not rise as one 


man against this social and religious atrocity. 


Much has no deubt been done to remove the evil. 
But it is all too little so long as criminal prosecutions for 
temple entry are possible and so long »s the suppressed © 
classes continue to be denied the right of entering 
temples, using public wells, and sending their children 
freely to national schools. We must yield to them the 
same rights as we would have the Europeans concede to 
our countrymen in South Africa. 


Bat this case is not without its relieving features, 
The qnashing of the conviction is no doubt some 
> rian Bat the best consolation lies in the fact 

30 many Savarna Hindus actively interesting them- 
selves in the poor Panchama’s behalf. The appeal 
would not have been noted, if some one had not gone 
to the’ accased’s assistance. Not the least interesting 
feature of the case was the fact of C. Rajagopalachari 
arguing the appeal,— a fit spplication in my opinion 
of the pricciple of mnon-cooperation. Being in the 
court, when he got the opportunity, he would have been 
like a Pharisee if he had sat there stiff gloating over 
the sanctimonious satisfaction of non-cooperating whilst 
the accused could hays been discharged by his interven- 
tion. The Panchma kaew nothing of non-cooperation. 
He had appealed to avoid payment of fine or imprison- 
ment. It is to be wished that every educated Hindu 
will constitute himself the uatouchable’s friend and regard 
it his duty to free him from the tyranny of custom 
masquerading under the name of religion. Not the entry 
of a Panchama into a temple bat the brand of 
prohibition against him is an insalt to religion and 
humanity. 
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Notes 
A Wr ong redressed 


The Governmert of Bombay, and I suppose also the 
Government of India, may congratulate themselves on 
having though reluctantly redressed a grievous wrong 
done io a brave Englishman and to India. For they 
have summoned up snfficient courage not to prohibit 
Mr. Horniman’s entry to India,—the land of his love and 
labours. No one knows fhe real reason for Mr. Horni- 
men’s sudden and secret deportation. He had never been 
put on his trial, he wes never given opportuniy of 
answering the charges brought sgainst him. Such 
high-handed and arbitrary deportations bring vividly before 
the public eye the real nature of the despotic powers 
possessed and wielded by tbe Government of India. 
No one more eloqnently pleaded for the abrogation of 
such powers as Mr. Horniman till he himself became a 
victim of such powers. I edd my own humble quota 
to the expression of welecme extended to Mr, Horniman. 
His return brings to the forces fighting for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj a strength and erergy that must gladden 
the hearts of those who are engaged in that glorious 
struggle. May he have long life ard health for the 
arduous labours that await him. 

South Africa 

Mr. Andrews is fighting the Indian battle in South 
Africa against heavy odds. The Government of India is 
Satisfied that the Government of South Africa 
condescend to receive their representatives and even 
return at times farthings out of the pounds sterling 
the South Africans take away from their Indian proteges. 
It is from that Government that Mr. Andrews expects 
pressure enough to bring abcut at least a long enough 
postpozement of the consideration of the anti-Asiatic 
measure so that there may be time for passions to cool 
and reason to have play. It is a matter only of a 
few days to know the worst. The bill will be soon 
before the Uxvion Parliament. If the Union Government 
propose to show a measure of courtesy to the Indian 
Government they will at least defer consideration of the 
bill till the Government of India deputation have 
completed its investigations, returned to India, submitted 
its report to the Goverrment ard the latter have had 


time to make their reprosentations to the Union 
Government. But the way things are being manpged 
in South Africa, it is debatable whether the Union 


Governmant will skow even the cturteous consideration 
that one Goverrment may expect from another. 


Bishop Fisher’s Warning 

Towards the clove of h’s illuminating pamphlet Bishop 
Fisher adm‘nisters a warning to the Union (overnment 
in these emphatic terms: 

“The problem is difficult and there seems to be 
no apparent solatioa fur the immediate present. 
The piopised anti-Asiat’c bill is not a solution, but 
an irritant. If adopte?, it will accomplish no purpose, 
other than to aggravate the Indian population 
through persecution, to deepen its sense of martyrdom, 
and to aise up friends for the Indian community 
throughont the world. J sincerely trast, therefore, 
that true statemanship will prevail, and that the 
Union Parliament will recognise the impracticability 

* and ynwisdom of the present preposal, If I werea 


white citizen of South Africa I would regard the 
bill as a direct attack upon tke best interests of the 
white community, even though directed against the 
Indian. The indirect harm to the white community 
would be far greater than the direct harm to the 
Indian. Measures of repression and programmes of 
extermination have been proven by history to mean 
the decay of virtnes and powers of the perpetraters 
rather than of the presecuted. Greece, Rome, 
Russia and many other examples may be cited, both 
in the political and the economic world. ” 


A Cause of Prejudice 


Among the causes of anti-Indian prejudice in Sonth 
Africa Bishop Fisher relates the following : 


“Still another fact is that the Indians do not 
drink, The liquor bill of the white South African 
citizens is colossal. One wonders how European society 
can Jong continue to exist with such high liquor 
bills. The emouont of money squandered on drink 
accounts, in msny cases, for the inability of -the 
Kuropean to live on a moderate income. The money 
which an Indian eaves explains why he can sell his 
goods cheaper than the European. Gamblirg at the 
races and elsewhere, excessive sports, luxuries, inflated 
white wages, and other extrayagances enter into the 
high cost of living among the whites, and the 
relatively lower cost of living among the browns. Any 
stranger from a foreign country would be surprised 
at the comparative luxury in which the white Sonth 
Africa desires to live. There are here and there 
dreadful slums where the poor whites congregate, but 
for the most part, ihe whites expect to hgve a 
standard of living which is far beyord that ‘whieh 
prevails in their own home countries. ” 


Tribute to Sarojini Devi 


Writing from Phoenix Mr. Andrews says about the 
influence left behind her in South Africa by Shrimati 
Sarojini Devi: 

“Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s visit has done one thing 
for which I bless her every day. She has finally 
cemented the native cause with that of the Indian 
£8 one cause. She made an immense impression 
both on the native and on the. coloured people and 
everywhere I find that this unity has been stren- 
gthened by her visit. The very publicity which 
attended her immensely attracted them and added to her 
popularity; but it was her genuine feeling of love for 
them that made them look to her almost as to a 
queen. She has also left a healthy spirit behind 
among the Indian leaders themselves. They are 
not likely now to separate their cause from that of 
the natives at all. That danger is practically over 
at least as far as South Africa is concerned. But I 
am by no means sure yet about Hast Africa. ” 


Vaikam Satyagraha 

Hindu reformers who are intent on removal of 
untouchability should understand the implications of 
Vaikam Satyagraha and iis results. The immediate goal 
of the Satyagrahis was the opening of the roads 
surrounding the temple, not their entry into the latter. 
Their contention was that the roads should be opened 
to the so-called untouchables as they were te all other 
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non-Hindus. That port has 
been completely gained. But whilst Satyagraha was 
directed to the opening of roads, the wiimete om 9 

reformers is undoahtedly removal of every disability that 
‘the untouchables’ are labouring under and which the 
other Hlindus are pot. lt therefore includes access to 
temples, wells, schools ete. to which other non-Brahmins are 
freely admitted. But for achieving these reforms much 
remains to be done before the method of direct action can 
be adopted. Satyagraha is never adopted abruptly and never 
till all other and milder methods have been tried. 
The reformers of the South have to cultivate public 
opinion in the matter of temple-entry etc. This is 
moreover a disability not peculiar to the South but 
unfortunately and, to our shame it must be admitted, 
common, to more or less extent, to Hinduism throughout 
India. I therefore welcome the decision of Sjt. 
Kellappen Nayar who was in charge of the camp at 
Vaikam to concentrate his effort on working among the 
unhappiest and the most suppressed among ‘the untou- 
chables’ i. e. Puliyas whose very shadow defiles. It is 
a golden rale to follow cut every direct action with 
constructive work ‘. ¢ work of conservation, Reform 
has to be undertaken at both erds to make savarnas do 
their duty by the untouchables whom, they have £0 
cruelly suppressed and to help the latter to become 
more presentable and to shed habits for which they can 
in no way be held accountable but which nevertheless 
have to be given up if they are to occupy their proper 
place in the social scale. 


Hindus and even 


For Congress Members 

Those who want to beccme spinning members of the 
Congress should remember that they have to pay their 
yarn subseription during the month if they intend to 
become or remvin members, It is not enough that 
they are members of the A. I. S. A. Every member 
of the A. I. S. A. is not necessarily member of the 
Congress. He or she has to fill in the Congress 
membership form as follows : 
To 

The Secretary 
All India Spinners’ Associaticn 


( Technical Department ) 
Sir, 


ae. ae 
wish to Ixccme ® Member of the 


“Congress Committee, I accept the objects and methods 
of the Tudian National Corgress as laid down in Article 
I of the Congress Constitution. Im sending herewith 
(or have already sent as Class A/B nember)2000 yards 
of _ ‘yarn tolas in weight, span by me 
being my sukscripiion to the Natioral Corgress for the 


year My sge is Mv boenvei 

. 5 t 

5 My address is y — 
Date 


© Give name of Committes Signature 


The form shovld be sent to the A. I. S. A. to entitle the 
omg = membership of the Congress. Members of A.LS.A 
: not send extra yarn provided they have sent self. 
spon yarn (at least 2,000 yards) for A. I. § 
membership for the current calender year, M ai *y 
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At Wardha 


' The following was posted from Wardha as 6000 5 it 
was written, but was crowded out ky matters of topical 


M. D. } 


Every one now knows the stay at Wardha has been 
for Gandhiji a blessing. He could pot have been among 
more peaceful or restful surroundings, thanks to the 
anxious care with which Jamnala}ji made all the arrange 
ments. He has regained all the weight that he lost 
during the fast, and is in fact more in weight today 
than he was soon after the taxing Cuich visit, 


interest. 


But more than the physical rest, he has had mental 
peace here in this Ashram—as much his own 4s its 
parent the Sabarmati Ashram—as he could have had 
nowhere else. 


And for a reason. This Ashram, which Gandhiji calls 
‘a glorified edition’ of the parent institution is a temple 
of peace. I had occasion to say something in these 
columns two years ago about Vinoba who is the moving 
spirit of the Ashram, and who was then imprisoned for 
supporting the Nagpur Satyagraha. When this 
branch at Wardha, was opened at the irstsnes of 
Jamnalalji, he was at the parent institution, But in 
course of time he was transferred here. It is not without 
considerable hesitation that I write about one with whom 
I enjoy the most intimate relations. I do so because 
the impression I give here is not only my own individual 
one, but is shared by all who know him, Under an 


aninviting exterior, he conceals a most winsome 
personality. If you could but conquer his reticence, 
you would find him to be ore of those very 


few men to know whom is a privilege, and to be with 
whom is an education. Leading a life of the most austere 
simplicity, Vinoba is a Brakmachari, ‘who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender contcience.’ I know few 
men of his Sanskrit learning, which he has 
treasured in his capacious memory, systematically 
arranged and labelled, ever at his beck and call. But 
I know fewer, if any, whose learning has become a part 
of themselves, whose learning appears not so much 
outside them as inside them. It is no wonder that he 
should have attracted to himself young men of his 
nerve and fibre. Leading a well-regulated life of hard, 
yet cheerful toil — beginning with prayers at 4. A. M. 
and ending with prayers at 7 P M. — they teach, 
like Nature, a lesson of “ toil unsevered from tranquillity. ’ 
Carding, spinning, weaving, and agriculture, according to 
the time of the year, for six to seven hours a day, and 
learning from Vinoba whatever is worth learning in the 
couple of hours that he gives them, is their daily 
routine. Running their own kitchen, cooking their 
simplest possible food, wearing clothing made by them- 
selves, themselves their masters and their servants, the 

have carried oat the rules of self-help and ste-poeseealon a 
almost to perfection. It looks as though in such a life 
where there is not an idle moment to spare or an idle 
thing to be done, there could be no ‘room for sin,’ 
Bat even in the most ideal conditions a good man always 
lives in fear of God. And io order that no earthly 
temptation may disturb the even tenor of their lives 
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Vinoba Sives them talks during the quiet moments after 
each morning and evening prayer. 


I Propose to share today with the readers of Young 
India one of the many such talks — I will not call 


cee Sermons — that I have had the privilege to listen 
0, 


Tha talk that day was about the meaning of the 
Gita. For Vinoba too is pestered with inquiries of this 
nature by people from outside who occasionally visit the 
Ashram and attend the prayers. ‘ What is it that the 
Gita teaches,—Ahimsa or Himsa?’ And Vinoba’s reply was 
straight and unmistakable. It was mainly an elucidation 
of the fundamental position taken by Gandhiji in his 
article which appeared s¢.netime ago in these columns, 
but it was in a manner all his own. He prefaced the 
talk with an explanation that was characteristic of him: 
‘Daring the last twelve years I cannot recall a single 
day when I did not repeat or think of the Gita. For 
the study of it is one I have most cherished. The 
Vedas and the Upnisheds are as much our treasures as 
the Gita, but whereus the former have a purifying quality 
for the initiated, the latter has the virtue of 
purifying mankind, I can say that I have devoted 


more effort to the study of the Gita than 
to the study or knowledge of any man _ or 
thing. I have therefore a certain claim to answer 


ques'ions about the Gita. And though the particular 
question of today has been answered again and again, I 
would not tire of repeating my reply to it for the 
hundredth time. To me the reply is as clear as daylight 
that the Gita teaches nothing but Ahimsa.’ 


‘Of course I agree’ he said, ‘that argument always 

follows conviction, and that the heart wrests from the 

intellect the answer that it wants, But apart from it, I can 

~ offer telling argument afforded by a scientific examination, 
in support of my meaning. ’ 

Before proceeding to examiue the text itself, he 
offered the simplest reason for his answer. ‘The 
Upanishads teach nothing but Ahimsa. The Gita, 
which is the cream of the Upanishads could teach 
nothing else. 

‘But let us go to the text,’ he said. ‘The reason 
why the question at all arises about of the meaning of 
the Gita is the peculiar garb in which it is presented. 
The garb is of war and of baitlefield, To a man who 
does not peer through the garb, the inside also appears 
nothing else but fighting and Himsa. But the Gita is 
like Rama whose exterior was hard as adamant but 
whose heart was tender as a flower. We have to break 
the hard husk and the crust of the cocoanut to get at 
the soft sweet pulp within. ’ | 

‘Let us then break the husk of the Gita. What is 
the question that troubles Arjuna? Is he troubled by 
the question whether Himsa is proper or Ahimsa, whether 
war is right or wrong? Let us have it in Arjuna’s own 
language: 

a a Aasawata eat AAAs 


"I see no good in the slaughter of kith and kin in battle.’ 
The spectacle of kith and kin grown enemies had 
overpowered him, sot the prospect of battle, And kith 
and kin not insignificant by any means, but grandsires, 
sirés and sons, uncles, brothers and fathers-in-lew and 


sons-in-law,—nearest and dearest—to a description of whom 
the learned sage Vyasa, an accomplished econom‘st of 
words, has devoted so many verses! He has never before 
shrunk from battle, or killing his enemies in the field. 
But to kill these, some of them worthy of homage, was 
more than he could bear. And because “he cannot face 
these particular people in battle he begins to decry 
battle itself, and gives a lurid description of war and 
its horrors, destruction of household duties, and of the 
purity of women, He has fought many a battle before, 
but never have the horrors of war made him fight shy 
of them. Arjuna is verily in the same case as a judge 
who having all his life long given sentences of death 
to murderers, fights shy of condemning a murderer to 
similar punishment because he happens in this case to 
be his own son. And he calls to his aid high argu- 
ment: ‘Does not the Bible say: Judge not? Does not 
Mahatma Gandhi also say that all punishment is futile ? 
and so on and so forth. So often does a man overcome 
by infatuation press into aid convenient texts. Not that 
momentous occasions do not awaken momentous resolves. 
But there is no such awakening in Arjuna. 


‘* And look at Shri Krishna, He makes no answer to the 
argument about the horrors of war. War has its horrors, 
war is wrong indeed. But for Arjuna? Saaizia aa 
te said to him: ‘You are mouthing the wordsof the wise.’ 
It is all too true, but it sounds strange in Arjuna’s mouth, 


Had Arjuna been filled with loathing for war as such, 
or killing as such, he would have made a proper reply 
to the other considerations advanced by Krishna. 


aralfa aft ante saftsaft Asean | 

anf at aft aorefafteat 

‘And posterity will speak thy ill-fame from age to age, 
and for a man of noble birth ill-fame is worse than death,’ 
Arjuna could have said in reply that he cared not for 
fame, he simply did not want to dip his fingers in blood. 
Krishna also told him that he was betraying cowardice 
and feebleness of heart. Arjuna could have ‘said: * No, 
I do not want to fight, out of the strengh of my 
heart.’ But he docs nothing of the kind. Fighting 
he wants, but the thought of kinsmen turned enemies — 
oppresses him. If it was a question of choice between 
Himsa and Ahimsa, and if Arjuna had stood resolutely 
for Himsa, there would have been no need for Krishna 
to repeat to him the whole Gita. But his reluctance 
to fight wes not aifas,—born ont of a spiritual awakening, 
but of Ale (ignorance or infatuation) and was awa 
(sprang ont of darkness) ataraex afterrmearara: acanfaars t 
or it may have beon WW#€ (sprung out of passion) if he 
wanted to give up his duty because it was unpleasant— 
Zara, 

The whole question, in short, is of Arjuna’s ignorance 
or infatuation—A@, and the whole Gita is meant to dispel 
that Wg. In the very beginning, Arjuna sums up his 
own attitude in the words: 


BOTT TETCA ATA: 
gaia at waaqean: 
Overcorne by false pity, and ignorant of what to do 
I turn to thee.’ Having tried to dispel this ignorance 


by means of the discourse that follows, Krishna asks at 
the end of the last chapter 
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sRagqadire: auzEd TAWA | 

‘Has all the infatuation born out of 
vanished, O Arjuna?’ And Arjona replies in words which 
every Hinda knows: 


adr ne: eee cacmareraarega 
‘The infatuation has vanished, and lost knowledge has 


returned to me, by Thy, grace. 


That ig one thing. The next thing is that 
according to the rules of logic, any argument that is 
left unanswered is presumed to be accepted. And the 


ignorance 


argument about the evils of the war is nowhere answered 


by Krishna. Even when he says it does not lie well 
in Arjuna’s mouth, he accepts it as an independent 
proposition. 


Now there are certain verses cited in support of the 
Himsa theory which do not do so at all. For instance 
in the eighth chapter Shri Krishna says: 


aeAKaay SISy ATAAeAT FI a 


‘Then think of Me enthroned in thine heart and 
fight on always.’ What is the meaning ‘of fighting on 
always? By no means fighting the Kurukshetra battle. 
Krishna presents before Arjuna a regular syllogism: 

‘Those that think of me at the moment of theit 
death come to Me. 


Only those that think of me always’ can think of 
Me at the moment of their death, 

Those that think of Me always, come to Me.’ 

Thus the fight which has to be carried on at all 
times, with Him in the heart, is not any particular 
fight, but the eternal fight with the forces of darkness. 

Let us now come to the direct teaching of the Gita. 
Whether for the gj} or for the aw or for the art 
Ahimsa is held up as an ideal. The description of 
@at waq (the divine qualites ) is incomplete without 
afgat and many other qualities coanoted by it are 
named differently but are forms of afeai « yg. erate 
(freedom from anger), gifs (peace )» wey aa 
(compassion ), yraq ( tenderness ) and 2) (reserve). The 
seventh chapter describes the perfect state of the mind 
speech and body. Witl< AT (perfect state of the body ) 
is nothing without 4a; aay aq (perfect state of 
speoch ) is MYRNGE ATH FF (words that hart no one 
and trae) which is a part of afiat and aaa aq (the 
Perfect state of the mind ) is Ha:9 Ife: a'Eqeq ( sorenity 
of mind and benignity ) which also is nothiog bat Ahimsa 
Take again the description of the devotee dearest is 
God in the twelfth chapter. His attributes are afgar 
first, agar next and afear last: the first verse Says he 
should be Bz a ara (who hates none) and ee 
( compassionate ). Another one Says, ‘he troubles none and 
he is troubled by none * (ata gat sal stern 
aaa 47%) and in the last verso again he is alike 
to friend and foe (aH: aa a aaa). Kven the Kshatriya’s 
attributes are: ety ait Prehed qe AWAIT al! 
expressive of valour—not flying away from battle, but 
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baring one’s breast to shot and shell, not skilfulness to 
kill, but the heart to be killed. : 

And lastly there are the commentators. There 16 
none of them who reads Himsain the Gita. Where 
the imperative AIH, Jalt ArIer (fight) is used, 
Shankracharya says it is not by way of an injonction 
( ffir), it is only by way of permission ( 441% ). 

Here then is the substance of a talk which, if %* 
suffers in the telling, does so as it is presented in . 
foreign tongue, and not in the sweet, rhythmic Marathi 
of Vinoba, and by one who does not claim intimacy 
with the Shastras that the author of the discourse can. 


M. D. 


Dasturi aid Bombay Sweepers 

Papers have been sent to me in which I am reported 
to have said in 1918 among other things that ‘the 
evidencé and statements made (as to bribery euphimit- 
tically known as dusturi said to have been paid by the 
sweepers in the employ of the Municipal Corporation 
Bombay) were such that no impartial person could accept 
them.’ The papers also show that the present Muni- 
cipal Commissioner has quoted the above statement in 
support of his judgment that no such dasturi is being 
paid by the employees, I have no recollection of what 
I said in 1918, but in my opinion it is hardly relevant 
or fair to’ quote testimony given seven years ago to 
refute fresh allegations of a similar nature. Assuming 
the accuracy of the report of my coriversation with the 
Health Officer in 1918, it does not follow because a few 
witnesses whom I examined then were found to be uvreliable 
that there was no bribery and corruption at the time or 
that the witnesses who may have recently tendéred 
evidence are equally unreliable. I do know, moreover, 
that Mr. Thakkar whose ability for impartial judgment 
has been «uestioned and who has been accused of bias 
against public officers is utterly unworthy of such charges. 
We have few public workers of Mr. Thakkar‘s honesty 
or impartiality. He would not wilfully mi'sjudge sny 
person. or one thing he has no axe to grind, no 
wrong to conceal. So for as the charge of bribery is 
concerned I wish to place on record my opinion arrived 
at after seven years’ observation that bribery is rampant 
in the municipal corporation as elsewhere. I am free 
also to confess that it is a most difficult charge to prove 
eespecially regarding the helpless ‘untouchables’. If the 
Maniciap! Commissioner wishes to find ont the truth let 
him do what Vikramaditya did, go in disguise and see 
whether he does not succeed in extracting ten Rupee 
notes from these poor people for the favour of getting 
employment or an increase in pay. That the Cummissioner 
will haye to learn the larguage of the people and dress 
like his underlings is sarely a matter of detail when he 
is bent upon pursuit of troth in the cause of humenity 
said to bs oppressed under his regime. 


M. K. G. 


The Hindi Navajivan 
io the present arrangements the ‘ Hindi 
Navajivan’ is issned on Thursday simultareously with 
‘Young India’. The latest articles of Gandhiji are thus 


made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
Same day as ‘ Yonny 
Rapees four only, 


According 


India’, Annnal 


snbseription is 


Apply to, “Managor, Hindi Navajivan 
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The Why of It: 
[The following is a farther instalment from Mr. 
Page's book. 
M. K. G.] 
4-Fear 


Forein offices and war departments during the past 
Several decades have appealed to the fears of peoples in 
seeking support for their policies. With the whole of 
Europe a huge armed camp and with the memory of 
not less than forty important wars during the centary, 
the fears of the people were aroused with great ease. 
That the writings of Prussian militarists and the war 
talk of the Kaiser and his generals had produced a panic 
of fear throughout France, Russia and England does not 
require further proof. The genuineners of this fear 
cannot be disputed. 


The fact is sometimes overlooked, however, that the 
German people and many of the German leaders were 
likewise filled with fear. This fact was often admitted 
before the war and has been pointed ont in recent 
speeches and books by several Allied leaders. Speaking 
at the Queen’s Hall on July 28, 1908, Mr. Lilyod 
George said- “ Look at the position of Germany. Her 
‘army is to her what our navy is to us—her sole defence 
against invasion. She has not a two-power standard. 
She may have a stronger army than France, than 
Russia, than Itely, than Austria, but she is between 
two great powers, who, in combination, could pour in a 
vastly greater number of troops than she has. Don’t 
forget that, when you wonder why Germany is frightened 
at alliances and understsndings and some sort of 
mysterious. workings which appear ia the press ... Here 
is Germany in the middle of Europe with France and 


Russia on either side, and with a combination of armies. 


greater than hers. Suppose we hada possible combiaation 
which would Jay us open to invasion—suppose Germany 
and France, or Germany and Austria, had fleets which, 
in combination, would be stronger than ours, Would 
we not be frightened; would we not build; would we not 
arm? Of course we should. I want our friends, who 
think that because Germany is a little frightened, hes 
really means mischief to u3, to remember that she is 
frightened for a reason which would frighten us under 
the same circumstances. ” 


In a letter written on the 21st March 1909, to Lord 
Esher, Lord Fisher said ‘‘ The Germans are not building 
in this feverish haste to fight you! No! It is the daily 
dread that they have of a second Copenhagen, which 
they know a Pitt or a Bismark would execute on them.” 
Again on September 20, 1911, Lord Fisher wrote: “ I 
happen to know in a curious way (but quite certainly ) 
that the Germans are in a blue funk of the British 
Navy.” 

Colonel Repington, in the London Time in 1911 
wrote: “The possibility of a war on two fronts is the 
nightmare of German strategists, and considering the 
pace at which Russia has been building up her field 
armies since 1905, the nightmare is not likely to be soon 
conjured away.” 


Williamstown iecture, delivered 


Viscount Bryce, one of the most distinguished of British . 


* For previous instalments see Youug India Nov. 26'& Dec. 10, 17, 24. 


statesmen, said: “ The narrow avoidance of war on several 
Occasions had left the governments and the military 
castes not more but, from year to year, less pacific in spirit, 
for there was no will to peace. Any Spark was enough to 
fire the train Fear, moreover, was added. Russia and 
Germany each feared the other, each dreaded a sudden 
attack by theother. Let us.allow the Germans the benefit of 
that consideration. They really were in bonofide terror of 
what Russia might do and thought thst their chance 
was to strike at Russia before the onslaught which 
they certainly expected from her had 
materialised ”. 

In 1920, Lord Haldane wrote: ‘It is difficult for 
us to understand how real the Slay peril appeared to 
Germany und to Austria and there is little doubt that 
to the latter Serbia was an unquiet neighbour. ” 


actually 


Mr. Gerard, former American Ambassador in Berlin, 
has written: “To the outsider the Germaus seem a fierce 
and martial people. But in reality the mass of the 
Germans in consenting to the great sacrifice entailed 
by their enormous preparations of war, have been actuated 
by fear. ” 


Clothes in India 
(By C, I, Andrews ) 


One of the things that struck me at once, even 
before I came out to India, was the exceptional lengths 
to which Eastern people would go, when travélliog or 
residing in the West, in order to sccommodate them- 
selves in their clothing to the climate and the surround- 
ings of Europe. Few people are more patriotic than 
the Japanese, yet, whenever a member of the Japanese 
race travels to Europe, he gives up his own costume 
entirely, with all its associations, and adopts the dress 
of Europe. I am sorry to say, that even this act of 
courtesy does not exempt them from insults, often of a 
boorish character, when they get to the West. 


There are Indians and others who adopt quite naturally 
a somewhat different atttinde. They retain at‘ least 


part of their own national costume. Mr. Srinivas 
Sastri, for instance, wears abroad his spotless white 
turban. The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, always wears 


a simple oriental dress. Bat this in England at least, 
does not gain for them any respect from the multitude. 
Onthe contrary, in the street among the crowd, it leads 
to perpetual annoyance mingled with something like 
mob danger. There is rarely, except among the few, 
any shadow of politeness shawn; and I do not wonder 
that Indian ladies wearing a Sari, either cover themselves 
in the streets with a cloak or ride always from place to 
place in a moter in order to avoid annoyance. 


Here in India, one of the most unhappy signs that 
India is a conquered country is this, that during all these 
years of British rule there has never been any approximate 
attempt at all on the part of the ‘rulers to wear the 
dress of the country. If it is said that the same 
attitude in the matter of dress is taken by the Europeans 
in China and Japao, the answer would be that there 
also the European regards himself as belonging to a 
superidr race; he has none of that sense of friendship 
and sympathy which would make him wish’ to. adopt 
something at least cf the dress of the country in which 
he lives and from which -he gets his living. 


22 
; fa Chins, it ig trae, in the interior the missionaries 
not seldom adopt Chinese dress, yet there are special 
reasons for doing this into which { need not enter 


In India how seldom ig such a thing ever thought 
f approach it would be! 
ying ‘1 sympathise 


here. 
of | Yet how simple a mode 0 


How simple a way it would be of sa 
with you.’ 

My own experience, whil 
car ied with it some hamorous 
ahare with the readers of Young India. It is only 
possible to tell one or two good stories in a single 
article. Once in Bengal, late at pight, while trying to 
get into third class carriage, I was suddenly and 
forcibly thrast backwards. When I looked at my 
assailant, 1 fonnd he was 4 policeman. I found that three 
of these kindly servants of the pubilo had dec'ded 


e wearing Indian dress, has 
incidents which I would 


to reserve for thmseclves 8 whole third class compartment. 


for the night. So I meekly went to another carriage 
which was crowded, and sat =p in that carriage 
with the rest. A night like that was an education which 
would be an interesting experience for the Governor of 
any province before uttering latdatory remarks about the 
splendid assistance which the police render to the pub‘is 
in India. I would add here, that while I oan hardly 
ever recall any rudeness on the part of others, who were 
Indians, while J have been wearing Indian dress, I have 
often been pushed and knocked about along with the 
crowd, by Indian pol ce. 

I would compare this treatment with the first incident 
that opened my eyes in Delhi shortly after my arrival 
in India, Riding along the Chandni Chowk on a bicycle, 
without a light, [\ra1 into a policeman by accident. 
When I picked myself 1p, to my surprise instead of 
taking my name avd address for riding without a light 
the policeman raised his hand to the salute in military 
fashion and said, ‘Salsam Sshib’, and I was allowed to 
pass on. T wonder what would have happened if at that 
time, I had been wearing Indi:n clothes!’The very fect 
that I got off so lightly stung my conscience. It made 
me dislike to be c»lled ‘Sahib’ ever after. 

The last incident that I shall mention is perhaps 
the most amusicg and instructive of all. When 
travelling to Jamshedpur, I tried to get into a third class 
compartment marked for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
A yonng lad, evidently an <Anvglo-Indian, blocked my 
passage, and said, “Yon can't come in here!”-So I 
smiled at him and waited a little and said again, “Can't 
you see that 1 am a Ea-opean ?” 

He answered, “ You car’t be a European in thut dress.” 
It was quite clear to him that a European was made b 
his clothes! However, he yielded later and we got - 
very happily; bat when I asked him why he shonld not 
himself wear Indian dress, keing born in India, he 
Seemed almost inen’ted at i 
indeed that among Irdisn eens a ENE 

ere is something 
of the some idea; and T have actually been asked th 
question by a young Indian Chrittian led, whether ‘ 
was possible to remain a Christian and to give 
F copean clothes! Bat, I am thankfnl fo 4 
oat = ons idea is rapidly disap i get ar 
ar ; . pearing, and the different 
ustherings with Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians 
which were arranged during Mahatmsji's visit to Bengal 


have already had their r ; i 
seertocai: bbe permanent effect in getting rid 
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Why there is Slaughter 


and how to prevent it 
I 


Cattle are slaughtered, first and foremost, for their 
hides, Slaughter increases in sympathy with the rise 
in prices of hides. I have not other figares at hand, 
so I take from Mr. Shivadatta’s excellent paper on the 
milk supply of Lahore published by the Board of Economic 
Inquiry, Punjab, the following table in which the wholesale 
prices of cow-hides are compared with the slaughter 
of cows:— 


Year Wholesale prices of cow-hides Slanghter of cows 
at Lahore and calves 
Rs. A. ¥. 

1915 37 8 0 6,935 
1916 £6: eo 8,022 
1917 Not available a ete 
1918 36 0 0 6,465 
1919 ees A 9.505 
1920 a Oe 7,962 


Commenting upon these figures Mr. Shivadatta says: 
“Jt appears thet there is a direct rela‘ion of priees 
of cow hides to the sianghter of cow. The slaughter 
increased in 1919 becinse of the high prices of cow-hider 
available in America ard of the scute searcity offodder 
felt in 1918-19 owing to failare of rains, which made 
the cattle very cheap.” 

The large majority of these slaughter-house hides is 
tanned in India and we wear shoes mannfactured from leather 
thus obtained. Thus rationclisation of tanneries has a 
vital connection with cow protetion. Not a single cattle 
need be slanghtered for iis hide if we knew how to 
conserve and utilise the hides of dead cattle. 

Then there is the export trade in hides, which has 
been sedulously fostered by the crocked railway 
policy of the ‘be-ign’ B-itish Government. Hear Mr. A. 
H. Silver, the Director of Icdnstries, sperking at the 
6th U. P. Industrial Conference held at Cawnpore in 
April 1912; “Have ycu ever realised that our railway 
tarifis are framed almost solely with the view of aiding 
the exporter of raw produce? Yet if one studies the 
complicated mess cf printed matters designated ‘Railway 
Goods Tarifis’, it weuld be fcund that practically all the 
special rates are port rafes, that is, rates for carrying the 
produce from our ich valleys ard plains in the 
interior to the seaboard, there to be exported and worked 
by the industries of other lands. ... wel Ak tie 
It is railway tariffs in many instances which prevent us 
from working up our predrce into the form in which it 
is finally marketed, and from reaping the profit ourselves, 
to say nothing of thé wages qaid to our workers 
engaged in the processes.” 

Babu Vikramaditya Sinha of the U. P. Chamber of 
Commerce, while tendering evidence* before the Indian 
Industrial Commission at Cawnpore, said, “ The railways 
will carry raw hides from Delhi and Cawnpore to Howrah 
at annes 7-6 and 5-3 por maund respectively, equal to 
‘09 pie per maund per mile. But to bring hides from 
Delhi to Cawnpore, a distance of 271 miles only, one 
has to pay annas 5-8 per meund or .25 pie per mile! 
Think of the absurdity of it; annas 5-3 to oarry the 
hides 633 miles between Cawnpore and Howrah, but 
annes 5~8 per mannd to carry the same hides 271 miles 


between Delhi and Cawnpore! So as to make it impossible 


* See the Minutes of Evidence, Volume I, P. 371, 
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that the hides should be tanned in this country and 
afford employment to our starving countrymen, the rate 
charged for leather common or rough in bales morf 
Cawnpore to Howrah is Rupee 1 per mand. It costs 
therefore 5} annas per maund to take raw hides from 
here to Howrah, but Rupee 1 per mannd to take the 
tanned leather over the same distance. ” 

We may note in passing that what is true of the 
railway rates about hides is equally true in case of 
grain, cotton etc. 

The number of cow hides exported in 1919-2C was 
Over a crore and 44 lacs, worth about 13 crores and a 
half of rupees, and the number of buffalo hides was over 
16 lacs valued at about a crore and three quarters. Calf 
skins numbered over 28 lacs of the value of over 90 
lacs of rupees. India is supposed to supply nearly a 
third of the world’s requirements in this line, and the 
world’s leather hunger, ever insatiable, is responsible for 
no small share of the slanghter of cattle. 

St. 1982 Marg. Shudi 15th. V. G. Desai 


Gin-Charkha 


This instrament though put in the background of 
interest by the spinning Charkha, is in no way less 
important than it. Some Khadi workers are even prepared 

forget the spinning wheel for a while and start 
propaganda cf the Gin Charkha. Their argamont is that, 
this instrament is by far the best means for solving the 
problem of giving employment to distant villages. The 
idea is that a person working ail day with this implement 
can earn three or four times the wages that can be 
earned by working on a Charkha. Another still more 
important point is that, on a hand-gin the cost of 
ginning a certain quantity of seed-cotton is the same 
as on the machine gia and is therefore capable to stand 
in competition of the latest machinery in a way. Ia 
distant villages in many cases, machige ginning costs 
nearly twice as much as hand ginoing, and in addition, 
there is the expense of carrying cart'oads to the factories, 
and waiting there for hours and very often all day long, 
to get attendance. There is, therefore, much force in 
the argument of the hand-gin propagandists, but at the 
same time, there is more force in the argament that- 
the hand-gin cannot exist without the Charkha; and 
therefore the gin cannot be revived by forgetting the 
Charkha—to say in other words, revival of the hand-gin 
can be accomplished only by the est:.b'ishment of the 
Charkha. With this foreword, let us enter into the 
details of the hand-gin. | 

Just as an impetus was offered in the beginning of 
the Charkha movement to improve its production in 
quantity, some was slso cffered for in proving the gin. 
Prizes were offered by philanthrophio men for both the 
purposes. Under the influence of these, attempts were 
also made to improve the gin. But just as those who 
tried to improve the Charkha worked without studying 
the original Charkha, so gin-improvers did likewise. 
The result in both the cases have been far behind the 
mark. 

Among foreign invention in gins there is also one 
which cau be worked by hand. It costs thirty or 
forty tines; as much as our own indigenous gin, i, ¢. 
about Rs. 300. It is worked by two men. One man 
mores the wheel, and the other feeds cotton. The 


inventor's claim is that, from 4 to 6 Jb3 of eotton can 
be had out of it per honur; i, ¢, 12 to 18 Ibs of seed- 
cotton can be ginned by it per hour. That comes at the 
rate of from 6 to 9 pounds per man per hoar. 

The picture given below is that of the old Gnjarat 
Gin. 


This gin costs from 5 to 7 rupees ascording to 
labour and material. Its ou-tura is nearly 2 lbs of 
cleaned cotton per hour. That is t) say nearly 6 lbs 
of clean seed-cotton of good variety is seen to have 
been ginned per hour on it, Thus its out-put is nearly 
the same as that of the foreign hand gin. 


The following is another form of the above gin. 


Only the arrangement of the gin has been changed 
in this, The gin shown in the first picture has to be 
fixed against a wall or a pillar, and it gives trouble if 
not properly set. But the second instrament does not 
require any fixing and can be shifted from one place to 
another at the sweet will of the operator. It requires 
no support, and therefore one can work with it outside in 
the sup, or, even take it to the neighbour’s honse and 
work upon it there. A wooden seat is connected with it and 
owing to the weight of the ginner it remains steady 
and does not shake. In some places a heavy weight of 
stones is placed on the base of the gin atthe time 
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of working it so ad to keep it steady, bat that is = 
quite convenient. Moreover, it is essential to bo! 8 
gin slanting, in order to allow the seeds to fall wit 
rapid! y from the roller, a8 soon a8 they are free = 
fibres and making room for further feeding seed-00 ton. 
The slanting position thus expedites the feeding and 
increases the oubpat, while the upright position hinders 
‘t. Thus The slanting psition of the gin as in the second 
pictare allows it to operate to fall advantage, The supports 
which hold the gin slantingly with the seat are 80 
arranged that they can be taken out and set in as desired, 
and so the gin ean he foided like an arm-chair. Such 
an arrangement makes no difference ia the cost, but 
facilitat2s the packing and delivery for transport. 

Here is the third picture of gin-Charkha. Such 
instruments are fouod ia Bihar, Bengal, Assam, Andhra, 
and Tamil Nadu even to-day. 


-_ a 


The price of. this insrmment is about 1 to 2 Rs. But 
the output is about one-fourth of the one described first. 
The rollers are both wooden in this machine, ¢. ¢. it 
has no upper iron reller, as the Gujarat machine has. 
The gin containing both the wooden rollers, has one 
advantage over the other, and it is this, that the cotton 
turned out of it isso soft that the carding of it takes very 
little labour. The very appearance of such cotton shows 
that it is not hurt in. the least during the ginning 
process, and also that the carding process will also do 
no harm to its fibres. 

The rollers of these gins are very short. They are 
hardly more than 6”-7” long. The gin in the second 
pictare is an improved model of such types. ‘he roller 
in it is 9-10" long, and its outpat is only abont 10 p. 
ce. less than that of the iron-rollered gin. It is therefore 
® very important improvement for the provinces where 
small gins, as describedin the picture No. 3 are being 
ased. 

Another improvement effected with regard to the 
latest gin, is that, in the roller where Only Tanachha 
Ongeinia dalbergioides ( Legum Palilionacea ) wood was 
fouad suitable, now, even accacia wood would do as well. It 
is Only to be covered with small nicks all over in a line. 

fanachha wood is not available in all provinces, it 
Seems, or being available is not recognised yet. Hence, 
the fact, that accacia will do is a further advantage. 

We have received gins samples form Utkal and 
Bengal in which the rollers are Only seven and five 
inches long respectively. And those of the former 
seem to have been made of “ Khair” ( ace icia catéche ) 
wood. The use of that wood for this purpose shows the 


ignoranes on the part of the manufacturers and users 
of the implement. 


Experiments with different kinds of wood have shown 
that Tanachha wood is the best for this parpose. Accacia 
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wood with special treatment can also be osed as we have 
seen. Besides these, 3 or 4 other varieties are heard te 
have been used for the purpose in different localitses. 
They are:—Jambha ( Engenia Jambolina ), poplar leaved 
Fig-tree (Ficus Religiosa ), Amaranthus Polygonoides, 
Nauclea Cordifolia, ete. 

By comparing the advantages of the country hand- 
gio andthe foreign hand-gin one can easily Bee thay 
there is little room for mechanical improvement the 


country implement, 
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The following list of receipts up to 31st. December 
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The Indian Association C/o ‘The Indian”, 


Singapore 18-0-0 
The Gun Merchants Association, Bomby 51-0-0 
Sjt. Chhaganlalji Yogi, Santakurja 5-00 


Through Sjt Gokaldas Khimji (Cutch collection) 450-0-0 
Through Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati 444-1-0 
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Through Syt. Sha Mansingh Kachrabhai, 
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Syt. P. V. Chelpati Rao, Rajahmandry 5-0-0 
Miss. Jean Conklin, New York city (a 

cheque for 3 dollars ) 8-0-0 
Syt. Puripanda Appolaswamy, Maradan, 

Vizagpatam Dt. 1-0-0 


Through Syt. K, A. Narayan C/o Messrs Paterson 
Simons Co., Ltd., Kuala Lumpur R. M.S. 200-0-9 


Syt. P. L. M. Nathan 11-0-0 
Anonymous 10-0-0 
Syt. K. A. Narayan 10-0-—0 
Syt. C. Gopalakrishnaiya 5-0-0 
» M. B. Krishna 15-0-0 
Anonymous 2-0-0 
Syt. K. V. 8. Sargar 10-0-0 
» ‘T. Narayanasamy 15—0-0 
» G. Swaminatha Iyer 15-0-0 
» T. V. Thillainayagam 10-0-0 
» R. Aiyavo» 10-0-0 
» G. V. Sreenivasagam 10-—0-—0 
» ¥. BR. Subramaniam 10-—9-0 
» K, Mahaliogam 5-0-0 
» P. R. V. Naida 5-0-0 © 
«: T. V.°S. Rao 5-0-0 
» OS» Packiry 5-0-0 
» V. Sabbaiah 7-8-0 
» K. Rama lyer 5-0-0 
» K. Narsimna Tyangar 5-9-0 
» A. B, Nathaniel §-—0-0 
» 5. J. Sandanasamy 5-0-0 
. H. Henry 5-0-0 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter VI 


A Tragedy 


I haye said before that I had few intimate friends at 
the High School. Friends who could be called intimate 
I had two, at different times. One of these friendships did 
not last long, though I never forsook the friend. 
He forsook me because I made friends with the 
other. The latter friendship I regard as a tragedy 
in my life. ‘t lasted long. I formed it in the spint 
of a reformer. This companion was originally my elder 
brother's friend who and he were classmates. I knew 
his weaknesses, bit I regarded him as a faithful friend. 
My mother, my eldest brother, and my wife warned me 
that I was in bad company. I was too proud a husband 
to heed the wife’s warning. I dare not go against mother’s 
though, and was bound to respect the elder brother's. 
Bat I pleaded with them: ‘ Iknow he has the weaknesses 
you attribute to him, but you know not his virtues. He 
cannot lead me astray, as my company with him is meant 
to reform him. For I am sure that if he reforms his 
ways, he will be a splendid man. I beg yon not to 
be anxious on my score.’ I do not think this satisfied 
them, but they acvepted my explanation and let me go 
my way, 

I have seen since that I had calculated wrongly. A 
reformer must not go into deep waters. He cannot afford 
to have intimacy with him whom he _ seeks to reform, 
True friendship is an identity of souls rarely to be 
found in the world. Odaly between like natures can 
friendship be proper and enduring. But friends react 
on one another. ‘Hence in friendship there is very 
littla scope for reform. Iam of opinioa that all 
intimacies are to be avoided, for man easily takes in 
vice, not virtne. And he who would be friends with 
God must remain alone, or make the whole world, his 
friend. I may be wrong, but my effort to cultivate an 
intiroate friendship proved a failure. 

‘Mhen I came across this friend, a wave of ‘reform’ 
was sweeping over Rajkot. The friend informed mio 
that so many of our teachers were secretly taking meat 
and wine. He als> named many other well-known 


people of Rajkot as belonging to the company. There 
were I was told some high-school boys also among 
them. I was surprised ond pained. I asked my 


friend the reason, and he thus explained it: ‘We ares 
weak people, as we do not eat meat. The English rule 
over us, as they are meateaters. You know how hardy 
I am, and a great runner too. It is because I ame 
meateater. Meateaters never have boi's or tumours, 
and if they chance to have them they heal qnickly. 
Our teachers and other distinguished people who eat 
meat ‘are no fools. They know its virtues. You 
should also do likewise. And there is nothing 1 
trying. Try and find what strength it gives.’ 

this argument was not advanced at a. single 
sitting. It represents the substance of a long and 
elaborate argument the friend was trying to hammer into me 
from time to time. My elder brother had already fallen. 
He therefore supported the friend’s argument, T certainly 
looked feeble-bodied by the side of my brother and this 
friend. They were both hardier, physically stronger, 
end more daring. This friend’s exploits cast a spell 
over me. He could run long distances and extraordinarily 
fast. He was an adept in high and long jumps, He 
could put up with any amount of corporal punishment. 
Hie would often display his exploits to me and as man 
is always dazzled when he sees in others the qualities 
that he lacks I was also dazzled by this friend’s 
exploits. This was followed by a strong desire to be 
like him, I could hardly jump or run. Why should 


“not I also be as strong esthis friend ? 


Again I was a coward. I used to be haunted 


by the fear of thieves, ghosts, and serpents. I 
dared not therefore stir out of doors at night, 
Darkness simply scared me away. It was almost 


impossible to sleep in the dark, as I wonld imagine 
ghosts coming from one direclioa, thieves from another, 
and serpents from a third. I could not therefore bear 
to sleep without a light in the room. How conld 1 
discloso my fears to the wife sleeping by my side, now 
at the threshhold of youth ? I know that she had more 
courage than I and I felt’ ashamed of myself. She knew 


‘ a 
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ee 


no fear of serpents and ghosts. She could go oat anyy 
where in the dark. The friend «new all these weak: 
nesses of mine, He would tell me that he could hold 
in his hand live serpents, could defy thieves and did 
not believe in ghos's, And all this was of course the 
result of eating meat, 


A doggerel of Narmad’s to the following effect was 


very mach in vogue amongst ui schoolboys: 


Behold the mighty Englishman 
Rales over the Native small, 
Because being a meat-eater 
He is five cubits tall. 


All this had its due effect on me. I was beaten, It 
began to grow on me that meat-eating was good, that it 
would make me strong and daring, aod that if the 
whole country took to meat-eating the Knglish could ba 
beaten, 


A day was thereupon fixed for beginning meat-eating. It 
will be difficult for many to see why a day had to be 
fixed for the beginning of the new reform. ‘lhe 
Gandhis were Vaishnavas. My parents were particularly 
staunch Vaishnayas, They would regularly visit the 
Haveli (the chief Vaishnava temple). The family had 
even its own temples. Jainism i: also strong in 
Gujarat, and jts inflaence is felt everywhere and on all 
Oceazions. The opposition to and abhorrenco for 
meet-eatiog that is to be seen in Gnjarat among the 
Jains and Vaisnavas is to be seen nowhere in India or 
outside. Thess were the traditions in which I was 
born and bred up, And I was extremely devoted to 
my parents. I knew that the moment they came to 
know of my having eaten meet, they would be shocked 
to death. I was also kaowingly or unknowingly a 
Bervant of trath. I cannot siy that I did not know 
then that I would have t> deceivo my parents if I began 
eating meat. Bat my mind was bent on the reform. 
It was not a question of pleasing the palate. I did not 
know that it had a particularly good relish. I wanted 
to be strong and daring and wanted my countrymen 
also to bo such, so that we might defeat the English 
and make India free—the word ‘Swaraj'’ I had not yet 
heard. The frenzy of the reform blinded me, So 
completely I forgot myself. 


(Translated from Navajivan 
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The Why of It * 


[ The followirg is a farther instalment from Mr. Page's 
book : J 

(6) Immediate Causes 

Perhaps we are now in « better position to understand 

the significance of the events following the murder of 
the Archduke Ferdinand at Serajevo, Professor Sidney 
Bradshaw Fay, of Smith College, after a careful stady 
of the diplomatic documsnts made public by the new 
German republic, by the Austrian Foreign Office following 
the collapse of the old government, and by the Bolsheviks 
following the Russian revolution, published a notable 
series of articles in the American Historical Review in 
1919 and 1920, Since these articles have generally been 
accepted as authoritative, it seems wise to quote Professor 
Fay at some length. 


“It is curious to see how zealously each of these 
two man after studying one set of documents, assigns 
exclusively the whole blame to his own former govern- 
ment, According to Kautsky, Germany eagerly pushed 
a hesitating Berchtoid into the attack on Serbia and a 
world war. According to Gooss, the unsuspecting 
Emperor William was the sacrificial Jamb offered upon 
the altar of Beichtold’s reckless perfidy and obstinacy. 


“ Austria suspected in the spring of 1914 that 
Russia and France were secretly urging on the Pan- 
Serbian movement and encouraging the formation of a 
new Balkan alliance of which the purpose was the 
uniting of all Jugo-Slavia under Serbian rale..,.Thus the 
Kaiser and Bethmann chose their policy. They gave 
Austria a free hand and made the mistake of patting 
the situation outside their control into the hands of a 
man as reckless and as unscrupulous as Berchtold. 
They committed themselves to a leap in the dark. They 
soon found themselves involved, as we shall see, in 
actions which they did not approve, and by decisions 
which were taken against their advice; but they could 
not seriously object or threaten, because they had pledged 
their support to Austria in advance, and any hesitation 
on their part would only weaken the Triple Alliance at 
a critical moment when it was most needed to be strong. 
Bethmann and Kaiser on July 5 were not criminals 
plotting the World War; They were simpletons putting 
a noose about their necks and handing the other end 
of the rope to a stupid and clumsy adventurer who now 
felt free to go as far as he liked.... 


“On the whole, these new documents from Berlin 
and Vienna place Austria in a much more unfavorable 
light than hitherto, They likewise clear the German 
Government of the charge that it deliberately plotted or 
wanted the war. Whatever individual militarists or Pan- 
Germen writers may have wished or said, there is no 
doubt that the Chancellor Bethmann:Hollweg as the official 
representative of German foreign policy aimed at peace and 
better relations with Germany's neighbors in the period just 
before the war....In a wider sonse, however, these new 
documents do not in any way relieve Germany of the 
main responsibility, She is responsible for her negligence 
in giving Austiia a free hand on Jaly 6, and in not attemp- 
ting earlier and more vigorously to reassert her control. 


* For previous instalments seo Young India ~ New, 26, 
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at Vienna. Sho is responsible—a 


SUH nd here the responsibility 


‘Spier On the Kaiser—in deliberately blocking 
a Peace Proposals .. . In a still wder sense, also 
Tmany 18 respons ble because one may say that militarism 


Was One of the great canses of the war 


a .«  Itis always 


o oR of diplomatic crisis precisely when it is most 
cult for diplomats to keep their heads clear and 
their hands free, that the inflvence of militarism makes 
stoelt felt by hastening decisions for war, or even by 
getting the upper hand altogether. And for the growth 


of militarism in Europe, no country was so much respon- 
sible as Germany.” 


Concerning the immediate causes of the war, Mr. 
Philip Ker, for severa! years Private Secretary to Mr. 
Lloyd George, says: ‘What was it that precipitated the 
Great War? --« It was the military time-table, No sooner 
did Austria-Hungary begin to mobilize in support of 
her ultimatum to Serbia, then the Russian General Staff 
felt bound to do the same, in order not to be caught 
at a disadvantage if the struggle spread. And no sooner 
did Russia begin to mobilize then Germany felt that 
she must do so also, for the plans of the German General 
Staff in the event of a European war were based upon 
the capacity of the German army to mobilize a few 
days faster than the French army, and to crush 
it before the Russians could take the field. Hence the 
frantic telegrams of the Kaiser to the Czar, imploring 
and commanding him to coutermand the mobilization, 
once he realized, when it was too late, where the policy 
of the ultimatum was hurrying with breakneck speed. 


** Whether the Kaiser or any other responsible man 
ever deliberately pressed the button to start a general 
European war, I don’t know. Personally, I doubt it. 
It was the terrible military time-table, the inevitable 
outcome of Prussian militarism and the division of 
Europe into a number of rival and separate national 
states, which made it almost impossible to stop the war 
once the first fatal step of mobilization had been taken. 
The Czar could not countermand mubilization unless 
Austria-Hungary countermanded it. And neither Borlin 
nor Vienna woald countermand, after the fatal ultimatum 
to Serbia, because to do so would have meant an abject 
humillation for the Central Powers far worse than that 
of Agadir. ” 


With regard to the responsibility of the Ru:sian 
Czar and his geverals, Professor S, B. Fay has summa- 
rized the results of his examination of the available 
date as follows; (1) About 11 P. M. on Jaly 29, 
~ Russian ‘partial mobilization’ was in fall swing (2) This 
spartial mobilization’ had been caused by Austria’s, 
refusal of ‘direct conversation’ and by her declaration of 
war on Serbia. (3) Tne Tsar, ioflueaced by the Kaiser s 
felegram, made a serious effort, though perhaps on 
impracticable technical consideration, to stop mobilization 
of some kind. (4) Bat the ‘Tsar was flatly disoheyed 
and deceived by the Russian militarists, who thereby 
rendered futile the Kaiser's efforts to check Rassian 
military measures until he could effect a sattlement by 
his mediator at Vienna...Germany’s mobilization, on- the 
other hand, was directly caused by that of Russia.” 


In 1917 the Russian General Sukhomlinov boasted 
%I knew that the responsibility rested on me and I 


gave Orders that mobilization should not be fuspended. . . 
On the rext morning, I lied to His Majesty. . . On 
this day I nearly lost my reason, I knew that mobili- 
zation was in full swing, and that it was impossible to 
stop it. Fortunately, on the same day the Tsar was 
convinced afresh, and I was thanked for the good execution 
of mobilization; otherwise I should have been in jail 
long ago. ” 

Oo December 28, 1920, Mr. Lloyd George said: “ The 
more one reads memoirs and books written in the varions 
countries of what happened before the first of August, 
1914, the more one realizes that no one at the head of 
affairs quite meant war at that stage. It was some-thing 
into which they glided, or rather staggered and stumbled, 
perhaps through folly; and a discussion, I have no 
doubt, would have averted it.” 


More recently Mr. Lloyd George has written: “The 
more one examines, in the growing calm, the events. of 
July, 1914, the more one is impressed with the shrinking 
of the nominal rulers of the attacking empires as they 
approached the abyss, and with the relentless driving 
onward of the military organization behind these terror- 
stricken dummies. ”’ 


In this connection Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, a 
distinguished English writer says: ‘‘ To understand the 
action cf those who had power in Germany during the 
critical days it is necessary to bsar in mind all that 
I have brought into relief in the preceding psges: the 
general situation which grouped the Powers of the 
Entente agaist those cf the Triple Alliance, the armaments 
and counter-armaments; the colonial and economic 
rivalry; the ‘racial and national problems in South-East 
Europe; and the long series of previous crises, in each 
case tided over, but leaving behind, every one of them, 
a legacy of fresh mistrust and fear, which made every 
new crisis worse than the one before, I do not. palliate 
the responsibility of Germany for the outbreak of the 
war, But that responsibility is embedded in and conditioned 
by a responsibility deeper and more general—the 
responsibility of all the Powers alike for the European 
anarchy, ” 

In another place Mr. Dickinson also says “ You can, 
of course, say-as became the fashion when the Great 
War broke out-that Germany had been preparing not 
only war but THE WAR for ten years, forty years, a 
hundred and fifty years ! There is nothing men and 
historians will not say, and even think, when their 
passions are excited. Bat the fact is. that all that talk 
is sheer nonsense. ” 

Ex-Piime Minister Nitti of Italy has written as 
follows: “An honest and thorough examination of all 
the diplomatic documents, all the agreements and 
relations cf pre-war days, compels me to declare 
solomnly that the responsibility for the war does nol 
lie solely on the defeated countries... When our countries 
were engaged in the struggle, and we were at grips with 
a dangerous enemy, it was our duty to keep up the 
morale of our people and to paict our adversaries in 
the darkest colours, laying on their shoulders all the 
plame and responsibility. But after such ® war, now 
that Imperial Germany has fallen, it is absurd to 
maintain that the responsibility belongs to Germany 
alone. * 
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In Defence of Unapproachability 
(By M. K, Gandhi’) 

A Travarecore correspondent writes: 

“There seems to be 8 misanderstanding about the 
Brahmins and their customs or acharas. You praise 
Ahimsa, bat we the Brahmins are the only commanity that 
observe it as a religious function. Any one who violates it, 
ig regarded as an outcaste by us. The very association with 
those who kill or eat flesh is considered by us as sinful. 
At the approach of the slanghterer, fisherman and toddy 
extractor, a3 well as ut the touch of the flesh-eater, 
wine drinker, and the irreligions, our moral as well as tho 
physical atmosphere beccmes poisoned, Tapas or religious 
merit diminishes, and pure magnetizm becomes lost, 

“This, we consider as pollution, and we have to 
bathe forthwith. It is by keeping up such rules that 
the Brahmins have been able to preserve their hereditary 
virtues so long even though time and fortune have 
undergone many changes. If free communication with 
others be allowed without these restrictions, the Brahmin 
will gradually degrade himself to the lowest of the 
outeastes, indulge in the vices in private, and pretend 
to be pure trying at the same time to do away with 
the barriers of restrictions which give him much trouble 
in keeping his sins secret. We know that many of the 
nontinal Brahmins of today are of this sort, and that 
they are moving heaven and earth to drag others to 
their degraded level. . 

“In a place, where people are grouped together into 
different communities according to their habits and notions 
of right and wrong (nct as per colour, wealth or power 
as is wrongly followed ia the West) and located in 
different centres, according to their professional, social 
and domestic conveniences, with perceptible demarcation 
lines as in our motherland, it is not possiple for any one 
to remain unobserved for long, if he changes his habits, 

“Tf on the contrary one is put up in the midst of 
slanghterers, meateaters and drunkards, it is impossible 
for him to maintain himself there, preserving his foreign 
virtues. Naturally, we seek such surroundings as suit our 
tastes. Therefore, it is that the Sarroundings of a 
Brahmin’s abode have also to be preserved physically, 
morally and religiously pure, free from the encroach- 
ment of the slanghterers, fishermen, toddy extractors, 

In India. profession and the caste-system have been 
insepsrably linked together, and it is therefore nataral to 


believe aman belonging to a caste, to be invariably 
following that profession. 


“There are the grounds on which unapproachability 
and untouchability have been enjoined on us. These 
es mentioned above, not only protect the purity of our 
line but also acting as a direct social or religions panish- 
ment of excommunication on the wrong-doers, and 
indirectly induces them to give up their bad habits if 
they want free comraunication with us. 

x You mey therefore publicly ask them to renounce 
their sins and to take up to Weaviog and spinnirg along 
with the hecessary religions observances of bathing regu- 
larly, fast'ng, Prayeretc, if they want to destroy their 
anapproachability in the course of a few years, Tho 
should not also associate with those who have sel aula 


their old ways of living. This is the way sanctioned 
by the Shastras. Since there is no way of verifying the 
private sing or virtues of a man, it is useless to 
talk of the mental purities of the one or the 
mental impurities of another. It is from public 
habits that we should judge a man’s private nature. 
Therefore, any one, who cannot publicly embrace 
your or our Mother's Ahimsa-dharma, or at least to 
the extent of slaughtering, fish or flesh-eating, cannot 
be considored fit: to transcend their hereditary unapproach- 
ability. In fact this unapproachability and untouchebility 
are nothing but a practical means of preserving and 
spreading our Ahimsa Dharma, ” 

Though the question raised by the correspondent has 
been often dealt with in these columns, it is perhaps 
necessary to re-expose the fallacy underlying the corres- 
pondent’s argument. In the first place the claim 
advanced on behalf of the Brahmins as to vegetarianism 
is not wholly true. It is trae only regarding the 
Brahmins of the South. But elsewhere they freely 
eat fish and in Benga!, Kashmir, etc. even meat. 
Moreover, in the South all meateaters and fish-eaters are 
not unapproachables. And even an ‘ unapproachable’ 
who is severely pure is an cutcaste, because he is born 
in a family unlawfully regarded as ‘untouchable’ or ‘un- 
approachable’. Do not Brahmins brush shoulders with 
meateating non-Brahmins if they happen to be persons 
in authority? Du they not pay respects to the meat- 
eating Hindu royalty ? 

It is surprising and painful to find cultured men like 
the correspondent in their blind zeal defend an indefen- 
sible and tottering system, forgetting the obvious 
implications of their own argument. The correspondent 
strains at the himsaic ‘gnat’ of meateating and swallows 
the trebly %imsaic camel of deliberate suppression of 
millions of fellow-beings in order to preserve an 
imaginary purity. I suggest to the correspondent that a 
vegetarianism that demands for its protection a degrading 
excommunication of others is not worth preserving. Thus 
preserved it becomes a hot-house growth doomed to 
perish under the first blast of cold air. I treasure 
vegetarianism. I am convinced the Brahmins have- 
gained spiritual advancement through their vegetarianism 
and other self-imposed disciplinary restraints. Bat when 
they were at their height, they did not need protection 
for their purity from without. Every virtue loses its 
vitality when it becomes incapable of withstanding 
outside influences. 

Moreover, it is too late in the day for Brahmins to 
claim protection of the type mentioned by the corres. 
pondent. Happily the number of Brahmins who not only 
disdain such protection but who are leading the reform 
movement at the paril of being persecuted is daily on 
the increase. And in that lies the best hope of the reform 
making rapid progress, 

The correspondent wants me to preach parity among 
the suppressed classes- He is evidently no reader of 
Young Intia or he would have known that I never lose 
a single opportanity of praaching purity among them. 
I mike him too a pressat of the information that they 
are responding to such effort in a most satisfactory 
manner. I invite the corretpondent to joia the ranka 
of reformers who go in the midst of these long suffering 
men and women and work among them not as patrons 
bat their true friends, 
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Notes 
Borodada Gone 


It is difficult to believe that Dwijendranath Tagore 
is no more, A wire from Shantiniketan gives me the 
sad news that Borodada known as Dwijendranath Teg re has 
found his rest. He was nearing ninety and yet he was 
60 bright, 80 Cheerful that one could never feel whilst 
in his presence that his days of earthly existence were 
numbered, Borodada was a distinguished member in 
that family of geniuses. Besides being a great scholar 
88 familiar with Sanskrit as he was with English— 
Borodada was a deeply religions man of broad sympathies 
‘Whilst he held tenaciously to the teachings of the Upani- 
BShads, he was open to receive light from all the other 
scriptures of the world. He loved his country with the 
pession of a most devoted patriot. Yet his patriotism was 
not exclusive, He understood the spiritual beauty of non- 
violent noncooperation, though he never failed to appre- 
ciate its political significance. He believed in the 
Spinning wheel with a full heart and had adopted 
Khaddar even at his ripe age. He kept himself in 
closest touch with the current events with the ardour 
of a youth. Borodada’s death means the withdrawal of 
% great sage, philosopher and patriot from our midst. 
I tender my condoleuces to the Poet and the members 
of the Ashram at Shantiniketan. 


All India Deshabandhu Memorial 

Sjt. Manilal Kothari is reaching Rangoon this week 
to collect on behalf of the All-India Deshabandhu 
Memorial, or in other words for the Khaddar movement. 
He is also to collect from Kathiawadis for the budget 
of the Kathiawad Parishad which is priocipally Khaddar 
work. Those Kathiawadis who would like to pay to the 
Deshabandhu Fand for Khaddar work in Kathiawad 
only may so earmark their subscriptions. But I hope 
that there will be an adequate response to his appeal 
from those who revere the memory of the great patriot 
and also believe in Khaddar. 


Education in Baroda 

Whatever may be said against the absentee kingship 
in Baroda end the niggardly reform policy of the State, 
there is no doubt about the progress of literary education 
ofsthat State, a8 evidenced from a little brochure published 
by the State Education Department on the golden jubilee 
of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, Fifty years ago 
there were only two hundred elementary private schools 
with only 800 boys in them. Today there are 78 
English institutions including « College teaching 14, 425 
pupils of whom 345 are girls. Vernacular institutions 
number 2916 instructing 217138 pupils of whom 67384 
are girls. These include 219 echools for suppressed 
classes. There are also 124 Urdu schools of which 26 
are for girls. There are in thesa schools 6693 pupils 
receiving instruction. All this is no doubt creditable. 
But the question arises whether this education answers 
the wants of the people. As in the rest of India 80 in 
Barode, the population is predominantly agricultural. 
Do the children of these farmers become better farmers ? 
Do. they show moral and material. improvement for the 
education they have received ? Fifty years is » long enough 
time for showing results, I am afraid the answer to the 
inquiry will not ve satisfactory, The farmers of Baroda are no 
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happier; no better than their brethren elsewhere. They are 
as helpless as any in times of famine. The sanitation 
of their villages is as primitive as in the other parts of 
India, Tney do not know even the value of manufac- 
turing their own cloth. Baroda possesses some of the 
richest lands in India. It should not have to export 
its raw cotton. It oan easily become a self-contained 
State with a prosperous peasantry. But it is bedecked ia 
foreign cloth—-a visib'e sign.of their poverty and degradation. 
Nor are they better cffin the matter of drink, Probably 
they are worse. Baroda education is as much tainted 
with the drink revenue as the: British revenue. The 
children of the Kaliparaj are ruined by the drink 
demon in spite of the education they may. receive. 
The fact is the education in Baroda is an almost slavish . 
imitation of the British type. Higher education makes us 
foreigners in our country and the primary education 
being practically of no use in after life becomes 
almost useless. There is neither origininality nor 
naturalness about it. It need not be at all original if it 
would only be ak-original. 


An Admirable Spirit 


A friend who was at the bedside of the Maharaja 
of Nattore during his fatal illness thus descrikes the 
last scene: 

‘The Maharanee is bearing up woaderfully, It 
does one a lot of good just to see her once! 
Such a sensible dignified dear little woman! For four 
days and nights, before the death she took her 
place at his. bedside, did not stir, without food, 
without sleep, she nursed him. Did everything with 
her own hands. Chanted hymns in his ears at the 
last and closed his eyes with the last breath. She 
does not weep, nor does she let anybody else. weep. 
She goes abont the house, like a shadow, attending 
to all her duties! Such a dignified house of mourning 
I have never seen, ” 

Such devotion, dignity and resignation are worthy 
of imitation. In Hindu households there is too much 
and unseemly weeping and gnashing of teeth though 
our religious. literature strictly forbids weeping over 
death. In many places weeping over the dead has 
become the fashion and it is simulated where it is 
not spontaneous, It is a barbarous Godless custom 
and should ba prohibited. Those who have faith in 
God should welcome death as a deliverance. Ié is 
a change as ceriain as youth and old age and no 
more to be deplored than the latter. 


Still at It 
The Secretary Khilafat Committee Nellore wires, 
“Nellore Hindu-Muslim tension, strained relations. 


‘Reactionary Hindus carrying procession with music before. 


mosques against mamool (custom). Mahomedans decided 
cow-sacrifice. Situation serious. Pray intervention. ” 

Tt flatters my vanity to be asked to intervene. 
although I have repeatedly declared that I exercise - no 
influence over the fighting elements whose star seems 
jast now to be in the ascendant. Bat my vanity can-avail 
nothing for the cause of peace. I can only suggest to the 
parties the sane and civilised method of arbitration. 
Bat if that does not please them, the law of the 
stick is at their disposal, 


M. K, G. 
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Three Vital Questions 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
me three quxtions in a most 


A friend has asked 


mble spirit : 
<3 tn ‘You regard the four divis ona of castes a3 based 


ou birth. Yoa also believe that a man’s caste does not 
prevent him from doing the duties attaching to 
other castes and that any man, irrespective of his 
birth may have the qaalities of a Brahmana, Or a 
Kshatriya or a Shudra. If this is the case, where is 
the uge of maintaining this division, and consequently, 
an order of saperivrity and inferiority ? Why shoald 
the accident of birth make 4 mana Brahmana, or a 
Kshatriya or a Shudra? Why attach so much 
importance to birth ? 

(2) You believe in Adyutism ( non-duallism ), 
and you slso say that the world has neither beginning 
nor end ang is real. Neither sre youadualist, for you 
believe in the freedom of the individual Atman. 
Would it ba improper then to call you an Anckantavadi 
or Syadvadt ( believer in the doctrine of the manyness 
of reality ) 

(3) You have often ssid that God is an Impersonal, 
Absolu'e Beicg, free from passions or attributes, 
which means that He is not the author of the 


Universe nor does He sit in judyément over man’s 
virtue and vive, And you talk of the will of God 


every row and then. How can a God without any 
attribute have a will, aud how can you conform your 
will to His ? Your Atman is free to do whatever he likes, 
If he does not succeed in doing it, it is the result of 
his past doings, God has nothing to do with it. And 
yet you cannot be talking of the will of God to 
beguile the common folk, for you are a Satyagrahi. 
Why then this fatalism?” 


1. In accepting the four-fold division, I am simply 
accepting the laws of Nature, taking for granted what 
is inherent in human natore, and the law of heredity. 
We are born with some of the traits of our pirents. 
The fact that a human being is born only in the hunan 
Species shows that some characteristics i. e caste is 
determined by birth. ‘lhere is scope enough for freedom 
of the Will in as mach as we can to a certain extent 
re-form some of our inherited characteristics, It is not 
possible in one birth entirely to undo tho results of 
Our past doings, and in the light of it, it is in every 
way right and proper to regard him as a Brahmana who 
is born of Brahmana parents. A Brahmana may by 
doing the deeds of a Shudra become a Shudra in this 
very birth, but the world loses nothing in continuing 
to treat him as a Brahmana. Caste as it exists today 
is no doubt a travesty of the Original four-fold 
division which only defined men’s different callings. And 
this trifliog with it has been its aundoiog, Bat how oan 
I, for that reason, discard the law of Nature which I seo 
being fulfilled at every step ? I koow that if I discard 
it, I would be rid of a lot of trcub'e. Bat that woald 
be an idle short-cut. I have declared from the housetops 
that a man’s caste is no mitter for pride, that no 
superiority or ivferiority attaches to any of the four 
divisions. A trae Brahmana will feel it an honorr to 
serve the lowliest of Shudras, In fact a Brahmana, to be 
4 Brahmana, should have the qualities of a Kshatriya, 
a Vaishya and a Shudra plus his own. Oaly he should 
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predominantly be a man of divine knowledge. But oaste 
today is in the cracihle, and only Heaven knows, OF 
perhaps the Brahmans know, the final result. 

2. { am an advnilist and yet I can support Dvaitiem 
(dualism ). The world is-changing every moment, and 
is therefore unreal, it hag no permanent existencs. 
Bat though it is constantly changing , it has a something 
about it which persists and it is therefore to that extent 
real. I have therefore no objection to calling it real and 
unreal, and thus being called an Amekantavadi or & 
Syidyadi. But my Syadvada is not the syadvada of 
the learned, it is peculiarly my own. I cannot engage 
in a debate with them. It has been my experience 
that I am always trae from my point of view, and am 
often wrong from the point of view of my honest 
critics. 1 know that we are both right from oar 
respective points of view. And this knowledge saves me 
from attributirg motives to my opponents or critics. 
The seven blind men who gave seven different descriptions 
of the elephant were all right from their respective 
points of view, and wrong from the point of view of 
one another, and right and wrong from the point of 
view of the man who knew the elephant, I very 
much like this doctrine of the manyness of reality. It 
is this doctrine that has taught me to judge a Masal- 
man from his own standpoint and a Christian from his. 
Formerly I used to resent the ignorance of ‘my 
opponents. Today I can love them because I am 
gifted with the eye to see myself as others see me 
and vice versa. I want to take the whole world in 
the embrace of my love. My anekantavad is the result 
of the twin doctrine of Satya and Ahimsa. 


3, I talk of God exactly as I believe Him to be. 
Why should I beguile people into error and work my own 
pardition ? I seek no reward from them. I believe God 
to be creative as well as non-creative. This too is the 
result of my acceptance of the doctrine of the manyness 
of reality. From the platform of the Jains I prove 
the non-creative aspect of God, and from that of Ramannja 
the creativ aspect. As a matter of fact we are all 
thinking of the Unthinkable, describing the Indeserib- 
able, seekin to know the Unknown, and that is why 
our speech falters, is inadequete and even often 
contradictory. “s‘~ why the Vedas describe Brahman 
as ‘not this’, ‘not this.’ But if He or It is not this, 
He or It is. Jf wo exist, if our parents and their parents 
have existed, then it is proper to believe in the Parent 
of the whole creation. If He is not, we are nowhere, 
And that is why all of us with one voice call one God 
differently as Paramatma, Ishwara, Shiva, Vishnu, Rama, 
Allah, Khuda, Dada Hormuzda, Jehova, God, and an 
infinite variety of names. He is one and yet many; He 
is smaller than an atom, and bigger than the Himalayas; 
He is contained even in a drop of the ocean, and yet 
not even the seven seas can compass Him. Reason is 
powerless to know Him. He is beyond the reach or 
grasp of reason. Bat I need not labour the point. Faith 
is essential in this matter. My logic can make and 
unmake innamerable hypotheses. An atheist might floor 
me in a debate. Bat my faith ruas so very much 
faster than my reasoa that I oan challenge the whole 
world and say, ‘God is, was and ever shall be 

Bat those who want to deny His existence are at 
liberty to do so. He is merciful, and comp ssionate, He ij 
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as ESAS Se ac ev at a 


not an earthly king needing an army to make us accept 


18 Sway. He allows us Freedom, and yet His compassion 
commands Obedience to His will. Bat if any One of us 
disdain to bow to His will, He says: ‘So be it. My 
Sin will shine no less for thee, my clouds will rain no 
tess for thee, I need not force thee to accept my sway.’ 
Of sach a God let the ignorant dispute the existence. I 
am one of the millions of wise men who believe in Him 
and amnever tired of bowing to Him and singing 
His glory, . 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Another Invitation 


Mrs. Langeloth and Mrs. Kelly, delegated personally 
to present to Gandhiji the resolution of invitation to 
visit America on behalf of the Fellowship of Faiths, 
League of Neighbours, and Union of East and West, visited 
him last week., They were evidentl:y. prepared for the 
reply, but the resolution had to be presented. Not without 
considerable hesitation said Mrs. Kelly: ‘ Would you not 
visit America, Mr. Gandhi? We would very much like 
to hear from you your message. Money, I know, is no 
consideration to you, but I may say that your visit can 
help us to render you pecuniary assistance in your work 
here. There are private homes there ready to receive 
you and to look after you whilst you are there.’ ‘I know’ 
said Gandhiji, ‘I would be overwhelmed with affection 
if ever I went to America. Bat as I have already 
explained to other friends I cannot as yet think of going 
there, without having finished my work here. I must 
work away amongst my own people, and not swerve from 
my path. Dr, Ward writing to me the other day said 
he was entirely at one with me in thinking that my 
visit would not be of much use in the present -ciroum- 
stances. And don’t you think he is right? I know crowds 
would gather around me to hear me, I would get 
receptions everywhere, but beyond that my visit would 
have no other result.’ ‘Don’t you think, Mr. Gandhi, 
we are ready to receive your message ?’ rejoined Mrs. Kelly. 
‘Look at the gathering under the auspices of Fellowship 
of Faiths. No less than ten faiths were represented 
there, and when a lecture about you was broadcasted 
millions listened to it with intense interest. Mr. John 
Haines Holmes also earnestly desires you to pay a visit. 
We are growing, aud we would like to accelerate the 
growth.’ ‘I know, ’ said Gandhiji, ‘you are growing. 
But a gentle steady growth would be more enduring 
than growth induced by leciuring campaigns and fire 
works display. You must, at present, study my message 
through my writings and try to live up to it if it is 
acceptable to you. I could not hope to make yon live 
up to it unless I have succeeded in makiag my owas 
people do it. Every moment of my time is therefore 
usefully employed here and I would be doing violence 
to my inner being if I left my work and proveeded 
to America, 

Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Langeloth seemed tobe convinc- 
ed and they now turned to patting a question or two 
before they left. ‘Mr. Gandhi, is it true that you are 
a reactionary ? I have heard some of your own people 
Bay so.’ ‘ What do they mean by ‘ reactionary ?’ asked 
Gandhiji, ‘If they mean that I am a civil resister 
and Jaw-breaker I have been that all these years. If 
they mean that I havo discarded all other methods and 


‘could well 


adopted Non-violence, symbolised by the spinning wheel, 
they are right.’ Mrs. Kelly oould not say, but I 
guess what yas at the back of her mind 
from the questions that followed. In his remarkable 
autobiography Henry Ford refers to a species of 
reformers whom he calls ‘ reactionary ’ meaning thereby 
those who want to go back to an old order of things. And 
Mrs. Kelly's next question was, ‘Is it true that you 
Object to railways, steamships and other means of speedy 
locomotion?’ ‘It is and it is not’ said Gandhiji, with 
a smile, ‘ You should really get the book in which I 
have expounded my views in this connection — Indian 
Home Rule.’ It is true in the tense that under ideal 
conditions we should not need these things. It is not 
true in the sense that in these days it is not easy to 
Sever Ourselves from those things. But is the world 
any the better for those quick irstraments of locomo- 
tion ? How do these instruments advance man’s spiritual 
progress? Do they not in the last resort hamper it? 
And is there any limit to man’s ambition? Once we 
were Satisfied with travelling a few miles an hour, to- 
day we want to negotiate hundreds of miles in an hour, 
one day we might desire to fly through space. What 
will be the result? Chaos—we would be tumbling 
upon one another, we wonld be simply smothered. , 

‘But do masses desire these things ?’ putin Mrs. Kelly. 

‘They do’ maintained Gandhiji. ‘I have seen mobs 
getting almcst mad on Sundsys and holidays In London 
a long unbreakable train of motor cars at every corner 
is quite an usual phenomenon. And what is all this 
worry and fateful hurry for? To what end? I tell 
you if by some suddea catastrophe all these instruments 
were to be destroyed I would not shed a single tear. 
I would say, it is a proper storm and a proper 
cleansing. ’ 

‘But supposing you need to go to Calentta, how 
would you go unless by train?’ asked Mrs. Kelly. 

‘Certainly by train. But why should I need to go to 
Calcutta? Under. ideal conditions, as I have said, I need 
not traverse those long distances, not at any rate in the 
shortest possible time. I shall explain myself. Today 
two good people come from America with a kind and 
loving message. But along with the two come two 
hundred with all sorts of motives. . For aught we know 
a large number may be coming just in search of farther 
avenues of exploitation, Is that the benefit of quick 
locomotion to India ? 

‘I see’ said Mrs Kelly, ‘ but how can we get back 
to the ideal condition of things?’ 

‘Not easily. It is an express moving at a terrific 
speed that we are in. We cannot all of a sudden jump 
out of it. We cannot go back to the ideal state all at 
a jump. We can look forward to reaching it some day.’ 

In short the reactionary turn, if at all it was, 
meant a return to commonsense, meant a restoration of 
what appears to commonsense to be o natural order as 
distinguished from the present unnatural order, in 8 
word not everything overturned or everything petrified 
but everything restored to its proper place. 

But [ do not think the friends quite saw the drift 
of the argument. Fur they too were hurrying through 
space, They had to catch a train, and were afraid to 
get to the station too late! 


Mr Di 
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. keepers from leaving their shops heaps of dirt and 
rubbish when they go. 


The Editor, Young India, A word about the meals provided. Indeed they ae 
Si oe: on a lavish scale and so far as the delegates wer 
ir 


ans : t I wish the 
bie “ee . wii thin concerned left nothing to be desired. Bat 
Seer Heveiios wid Yoong Invite Saree : same could be said of the meals provided for the 


, ee ic 
ei i ese 1 at there ee workers and volunteers. This might have been yew 
a oe tration spared no pains to make desire to offer the best hospitality to the guests, op 
ee ms arg shoald be pardoazed if I disagree ask the workers to be content with what ors fare 7 
tae dae tah ‘they have never been surpassed ’ or could get. Bat I have an impression ponplipaedi as. 
that ‘sanitation was almost perfect’ And I do not say toiling day and “ opens 2 ge Fads 
this by way of disparagement, bat with a view to if = a aes a ; ii cau ae ee 
throwing out some suggestions for the organisers of Ought to get aid serpin ite og ia 

: meals served. If there was the fear of this arrang’ 
penere, Sepmcmnteations. ment inflating the expenses, the delicacies provided to 
the delegates could have been on a less lavish and less 
extravagant scale. 


A word about the Exhibition arrangements. There 
should be in future a date fixed for receiving the 
exhibits, after which no exhibits should be received, 
and the exhibition should be opened, if possible, a week 
ahead of the Congress session, rather than keeping it 
Open after the break-up of the Congress. At Cawnpore 
there were bundles of exhibits waiting at the station to-bs 
taken delivery of on the day the whole show broke up 
and every One was leaving Cawnpore! The Exhibition, 
as proviously arranged, was to have been kept open 


Congress Arrangements 


I shall take first the sanitary arrangements. I do not 
know whether the conservancy corps was not strong enough, 
or whether the delegates because of an inherent tendency 
to commit nuisance in the open refused to make use of 
the facilities provided, crowds of people—even delegates— 
could be seen going out to the adjoining fields and open 
Spaces, and rendering them dirty every morning. Some 
of these fields lie in the way to the Ganges, and it was 
a trial to go to the holy river through these 
scenes of stench and filth. An enclosure behind the 
Exhibition grounds emitted the same intolerable smell after 
the first of January. The inordinately large number of 
foodshops attracted swarms of flies from these stinking 


places, and one can imagine the quality of the stuffs 
gold at these shops, 1 have an impression that arrange- 
ments were much better at Belgaum. There thore were, 
as here, ditch latrines, but their number was large and 
there was much open spaco between rows of these. The 
sitting arrangements at Belgaum were ideal, inasmuch 
as there were pairs of stone slabs placed across the 
ditch in every latrine. 


Urinals as such there were none. On the Exhi- 


until the fifth of January, bat there were practically no _ 
visitors after the second, and then in the general scramble 
for packing and anxiety to get back home, there was a 
paucity of volunteers and evident risks of thefts. There 
should be mora booking offices, there should be a day 
absolutely kept apart for the poor people who should be 
allowed to see the Exhibition free of charge. The 
exhibition grounds should, if possible, be kept at a fair 
distance from the Congress pandal, and the spinning 


competition and similar demonstrations should be. widely 
advertised and so arranged that they could be seen by 
a$ numerous psdple as possible, 


bition grounds there were huge pits wherein all the 
urine was accomodated. These were treated with disin- 
fectants no doubt, but the arrangement was hardly 
effective and tho pits emitted a strong smell after a 
time. The little pits on the sides of the roads meant 
to serve es urinals suffered from the Same drawback. 
There should either have been an adequate 
system, Or an arrangement everywhere to cover every 
natare’s call, immediately after, with earth, his would 
Prevent smells and splashing of the contents. 


A Spectator 


Uninteational Omission 


A Bishanpur correspondent reminds me that contrary 
to my wont I omitted in -my Bihar notes some time ago 
reference to the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Dharampur Gandhi Vidyalaya, I hasten to repair the 
Omission, I well remember the courtesy of the founders 
in not dragging me in my weak health, to a distance 
of four or five miles to lay the foundation-stone. They 
Were satisfied with having brought from Dharampur 
brick for me to touch. I was told that self-sacrifici 
Volunteers were devoting themselves to the work. The’ 
omission was purely unintentional, So many events 
Were crowded in one single day and such things were 
repeated almost daily. It is no wonder if my notes 
written weekly omitted reference to fevereal events, 
though in themselves, or at least for the persons concerned, 
of utmost importance, I hope that the school is pow 


Sewerage 


There wore kugo pits of water meant to be reservoirs 
for waste-water from Pipes near kitchens and about the 
Exhibition grounds, There seemed to be no arrange- 
ment to empty or to clean these and on the fifth or 
sixth day they were no better than dirty pools over- 
flowing With water and making the ground all about 
slippery and madd y, and afforded “convenient breeding 
places for mosquitoes, 

The exhibition was to have been kept open antil 
the fifth of January. Bat as soon as the Congress 
finished its sittings on the 29th the shopkeepers aie 
to pack their thiags and left refuse of foodstuffs and 


othor articles undispesed of. This hited eonnldersbiy complete and that it is in working order, 
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6 Berar (2244-2246) 


& Reghunath G. Pandit 
Shelolikar Akola 
4 Ranjanna Lakshman a 


5 Ganesh 8. Dhondase Ahmednagar 


9. C. P. Marathi (2247—2249) 


5O Ne. 18 B class transfered here. 


51 ” 15 rT cua te ” ” 
52 Pandurang N. Bhimanwar 
Hinganghat 


10 Bombay (2250) 


58 Ramniklal Mayashankar 


Dave Bombay 


11 Delhi (2251—2252) 


18 Trilokbbashan Masrut 
19 Nattho Devi Hapor 


12 Gujrat (2253—2270) 


299 Morarbhai Nathubhai  Sarbhon 
800 Govindlal M. Thakur Bardoli 
801 Bhupatlal A. Shukla Rajkot 
802 Jethalal H. Joshi a 
303 Pranjiwan Joshi ss 
304 Goku'das Khimji Mandvi 


80% No. 109 B class transfered here. 


806 Har-bhei D. Patel Nadiad 
807 Bhegilal O. Mehta . 

808 Bapubhai N, Vashi Chikhli 
309 Ganapatram M. Trivedi, Broach 
$10 Maganlal G, Dave Baroda 
311 Kamala Gauri ‘ 

312 Najuklal N. Choksi Broach 


133 Nr sinhaprasad K Bhatt Boaynagar 
314 Chandulal M. Desai Broach 
815 Destiarathlal M. Sheth Rajpipala 
316 Amritlal Lallubhai Abmedabad 


13 Karnatak (2271—2280) 


145 S. Krishna Shastry Bangalore. 
146 Geuramma s 
147 K. Sampatgiri Rao = 
148 M. V. B, Bharadwaj 3 
149 Kri-hna Belgamker Ranibennor 
350 D, A. Jeshi Hangal 
151 A. N. Biatt Bt 
152 R. 'T. Siddheshwar Gokara 


153 Nooji Shama Bhatt Munjeshwar 
154 Satapra Chawdapurkar Gulbarga 


14 Kerala (2281) 


51 CO. S. Subramania Iyer Chitoor 


15 Maharashtra (2282—2296) 
112*Gopal Govind Sheth Mahed 
115*Bhalchandra S. Kemkar Kurduwadi 
189tShankar V. Thakar Dhulia 


167 Jayasukblal K. Mehta Santa Cruz 
168 Janardan S, Kulkarni, Ahmednagar 
169 DPattatreya K. Joshi Kurduwadi 
170 No. 162 B class transfered here 
171 Hari B. Paranjape Poona 
172 Ram Ch, M. Shevalkar 2 


173 N:rayan k. Gogate 4 
ieee eS Sad ae 
*Fcormer ames removed owing to 


Tepe { ition, 
Former Name transfered to B. clase 
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174 Shantaram R. Potnis mo 
175 Ramebei Kulkarai % 
176 Rejaram G. Nichale = 
177 Tukaram J. Thakor aS 
178 D. T, Rabade a 
179 Laksbmishankar M. 


Dave Santa Cruz 
180 Pramilabsi Mebta os 
181 Parvatibai Thakar Dbulia 


18 Tamil Nadu (2297—2330) 


96* T. M. Rumkrishoa Jyergar 
Sholavandan 

508 M M. Mini Iyer Madara 
$09 N. M. Krishnemachari = 
310 K. V R Gopalachari ae 
311 B. Sneslnchari ie 

312 R. S. Venkat Rayala Iyer ,, 

$13 C. Chionaswami Iyer Sholavandan 
314 M. R. Swam vatha Iyer Patukota 


315 A. A. Venkatraman a 
316 S. Samba:ivam a 
317 K. R. Mutha Lakshmi 
Ammal Madara 

$18 S. Erulandi Sarvai “a 
$19 A. Palaniyandi Pillai - 
$20 S. Mariappan = 
$21 K. R. Srivivasa Iyengar ,, 
822 R. Krishna Iyengar rf 
823 P. Sundar Riju Sarvai a 
324 A. Ponnu Tayammal as 


$25 M. S. Shesha Iyengar = 
326 Janaki Awmal Chijambiram 


$27 I.B BR. Aujayammal Rajapalayam 


$28 S. Ambajam Kamb:konam 
829 K R. Kallu Chettiar Caidambaram 
830 Vedanayakiah 
831 ©. S, Sadegopalachariar ., 
332 Parwati Devi 
333 Nay niappan 
534 T. H, Arnnacha'a Iyer = 
335 A. Palakrishoa Naidu Tuticorin 
836 K. Somasuodaram Pillay 
837 C. Veerabibu es 
338 Ramamritsmmal Malliyam 
339 8, Pranatharthiharan Sattur 
340 M. R. Subbvaraya Sharma Attor 
341 K. Neelakanta Shastry Ovnjeevaram 


” 


68 Chhedi’al Bu koram Gupta Bombay 
69 Hardwar Ray Devaria 
70 Gangadin Chhavanivala Cawnpora 


20 Utkal ( 2334) 


22 Jagannath Rath Pari 


"Former name removed owing to 


repetition 


ne 
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B. or B. C. class 


2 Andhra 

400 K. Suryanarayan Raja Attlli 
4 Behar 

401 Ram Lakhan Thakur Dholi 


9 C. P. ( Marathi ) 


15xLakshman Rao Ugale Wardha 
18xNamdev Rao Mankar ee 


402 Umabai Avasthi us 
403 Indranib.i Avasthi m 
10 Bombay 


404 Chandulal H. Sopariwala Bombay 
12 Gujarat 
109 x Kantilal A. Shukla Rajkot 


405 Vitthaldas M. Kothari Alimedabad 
406 Lallubhai Fakirchand ‘ 
407 Maganlal M. Joshi 


13 Karnatak 


408 H. C. Ganesha Rao Bangalore 
409 K, R, Rargamma "a 
410 Veukata Varada Iyengar ,, 
411 T. A. Narasimha Rao m 


15 Maharashtra 


162*Yashwant K. Sohani Poona 
163fRoll No. 139 A transferederhe 


Roha 
Poona 


412 Saraswatibai Upadhye 
413 V- D. Negarkar 


18 Tamil Nadu 


414 K. Rajambal Ammal Chidambaram 


20. Utkal 
415 Lambodar Parhi Dolasabi 
416 Raghunath Raut Bhadrak 
Donations 
74 A. Surya Rao Sitanagaram 


75 N. Vyankat Ram Rao " 
76 8. Ramswami ~ 
77 Mukundlal Lahore 


78 Chimanlal Mohanlal Ahmedabad 


79 H. K. Lal Mirpur 
80 Jagijiwandas Ahmedabad 
81 Motilal Ramji Mandvi 
82 Tejamul Jethamal § Hyderabad 


* Former names transfered te A. class 


“Former name removed to D, being 
not habitual Khadi veer 
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83 Gopaldas Jhammatmal fe 


84 Kanchenben Mahada 
85 Balakrishna Shivram Bombay 
86 Savitribsi Khot Bs 
87 8. V. Lotlikar od 
88 R. A. Parulekar a 
89 8. V. Lotlikar = 


90 Saraswat:bai Paadalik oe 
91 Burjor B. Desai Nagpur 
92 K. D. Doctor - 
93 Manilal Bhudarbhai Ahmedabad 
94 Bannohardas Golaghat 
95 Sukheshwar Hazarika se 
96 Savartanamma Bangalore 
97 Sakharam Raghunath Khare Poona 


98 Shanker Moreshwar = 

99 Saraswatibai Sathye us 
100 Laxmibai Vaidya - 
101 Dewaji Rao a 
102 Manubsi ss 
103 M. V. Sahasrabaddhe “ 
10! Janardan 8S. Chitle P. 
105 Chandrabai Sahasrabuddhe 

106 Kesbarnath Laxman a 
107 Kyosho Ramchasdra ‘a 
108 G. V. Sahasrabaldhe os 
109 Ramubai Sahasrabuddhe Ah 
110 G. S. Date vi 
111 C. L. Pradhan " 
112 K. G. Devdhar a 
113 Ramab.i Kuvalekar ns 
114 Y. L. N. Shastri Bodasakara 
115 Satyadevi Lahore 
116 Gyanavati ‘J 
117 D. V. Bapat Harda 
118 Cli temani a 
119 Ambunarayan Rao * 
120 Kisltctlal G.Mishravala Sabarmaté 
121 Gomati Masbarurala ss 
122 V- A. Maogamma Maradam 
123 P. Appalaswami ” 
124 Lalji Pitambarbas Ahmedabad 


Kautibhai Parushottam 
Dayalj: Jethabhai 
Balvant Jethabhai 


125 ” 
” 
” 
Becharlal Hsrjiwandas om 
LJ 
” 
w 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 


Margaldas Purushoitam 
Meganlal ,;Kalidas 

Keshaolal Kalidas 
Khashalehand Fakirchand ,, 


133 Madhaodas Gurumohandas ,, 
134 Vishrambhai Nathebhai in 
135 Nanskdas Nagardas i 
136 Harjivan Gangaram na 
137 Nerayandas Purnshottam ,, 
138 Amritlal Jibhai a 
139 Mangalanand Guruamohandas ,, 
140 PDurgashanker Popatlal Pe 
141 Topacdas Gargaram Old Sukker 
142 Premchand Shamaldas ae 


Govindram Ranchhodmal , 
Kishanchand Kaowarmal , 


143 
144 
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145 B. Madanmal 

146 Jethanand Guruani 

147 Narmada Date 

14% Subhadrabai Virkar 

149 Babu Jayavant Vipat 

150 Kamalabai Date 

151 Shripad S. Ghare 

152 S, Dajiba Kadam 

153 V. R. Ghaisas 

154 ©. B. Mehendale 

155 Yashawant D. Patwardhan 
156 Parashuram R. Godbole 
157 B. B. Nrdgir 

158 Vishnu T. Abhyankar 
159 Ramabai Patankar 

160 Gajanan V. Poranik ye 
161 Triveni 8. Bhaghawat es 


162 7S tila - 
163 Vishnu D,. Jogalekar % 
164 K. Kamala Date x 
165 U. Sharadabii Udipi 
166 Durgabhai Vithal Akola 
167 ‘ Hindupuira 3 
168 Girdbari Motandas Old Sukkur 
169 T. W. Kalani %» 


170 Sitaramdas Balachand < 
171 Ishwarbhai Kuverjibhai Sarbhon 
172 Narayanji Jiwanji a 
173 Nathabhai Runchhodji +s 
174 Harkhabhai Ramjibhai 
175 Daulatray Mikanji 2 
176 Ramanlal Chhotalal Shah _,, 
177 Manila Jiwanji - 
178 Chunilal Vallabhibhai “3 
179 Ranchhodji Jivanbhai a" 
180 Balyant Ray Mukanji % 


181 Chhotabhai Mithabhai a 
182 Varnashi Jaganhadhami 

e Parvatipuram 
183 Vishnu B. Paranjpe Poona 
184 Saraswat bei Ghaisas Bs 
185 Jankibai Gokhle 46 


1£6 Through. C. Supariwala Bombay 


Unacceptable for membership and 
therefure entered as donations:—— 


187 Swami Krishnanand Karachi 
188 Hari Govind Ch Caicutta 
189 M. V. Bhushan Guutur 
190 p. C, Joshi Tikvta 
191 Jeisukhlal P. Joshi Bhayavadar 
192 Mannulal Shobharam Nagpur 
193 Nripendra Narayan Calcutta 
194 Supahi Basa Goleghat 
195 Lokeshwar ,, oe 
196 Galachi Chutiani i 
‘197 Ratneshwar Tamali 7 
198 Gauramma Banglore 
199 Shrimati Shambhusharan Patna 
200 Devamurata Bala ‘ 
201 Chandramukhi Debi ;, 


202 T: Srivivasalu Tirupathi 


203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243, 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
25u 
251 
252 
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L. R. Deshpande Poona 
S. D. Dhaigude a 
S. RB. Potnis “ 
Hardikar Family Jubbalpore 


Thakur Lakshaman Singh 


” 


Subhadra Kumari Chauhan ,. 


Kesari Singh 
Tulsabai Chauhan 
Radhabai 
Ramdularibai 

Lala Shivabhajanlalji 
Kaluramji Sethi 
Kashiprasad Panda 
Draupadivai Panda 
Onkaraprasadji 
Dullabai 

Devi Singhaji 
Satyanarayan Tiwari 
Laluramji 
Bhaiyyalalji 
Mohanlalji M. L. C. 
Remnarayan Pansari 
Phu'chandj: Chitrakar 
Vishweshwar Dayal 
S. L. G. Agrawal 
Mohanlalji Agrawal 
Gayatribai 

Chatrabai 

Ramabai 
Narmadabai Chitrakar 
Vishanabai 
Sukritabai 
Lakshman Rayji 
Maganlalji M. L. C. 
Munnebai Pande 
Talsibai Sharma 
Paramanandji Gupta 
Ramachandraji Bania 
Raj Bahadurji Bhargao 


Devidrasadji 

Dwarka Prasadji Bhargao 
Narmadaprasad 
Ghanshyam Pd. Jain 

N. G. Oka 


Gepala Prasadji Tiwari 
Sonabai 

Ganesh Prasadji 
Saraswat:bai Sharma 
Ghanashyaniji 

Rajabeti Tiwari 

Beni Prasadji 

Mathura Prasadji Tiwari 
Balmukundji Tripatii 
Lakshmishankar Bhatt 
Madarilalji Chaprasi 
Jagadish Prasadji Misra 
Muonulalji Tiwari 
Sundarabai 

Parwatibai Tiwari 

S. G. Laghate 

Babu Govioddasji 


264 Vyauhar Rajendrasinhaji 


35 
265 Deviprasadji Shukla a 
266 Surajprasadji Sharma Ps 
267 Nandalalji Pusbkaryya ‘ 
268 Nandalalji Sharma 9 
269 Dalchandji Sharma a 


270 Shrimati ,, _,, 

271 Jamnaprasadji Pachauri 
2742 Gonelalji Mali 

273 Nathulalji Sharma 

274 Kaluramji Jetha 

275 Pandit Bhaaskarji Sharma 
276 Chokhelalji Sharma 

277 Dwarakaprasadji Sharma 
278 Badi Prasadji Pachauri 
279 Mannulalji Vaidya 

280 Narmadeprasddji Tiwari ,, 
281 Ghasitibai 

282 Binipresadji Gupta 
283 Chhotelalji Swargakar 
284 Todarmalji we = 
285 Motiramjt _,, 
286 Chhangalalji ,, ” 
287 Sundarlalji, Ptivedi ” 
288 Sundarlalji Chaprashi 
289 Jagadhariji Sharma 

290 Durgaprassdji Pachauri 
291 Chamelibai Sharma 

292 Jiyalalji Rao 

293 Ramlalji Thakor 

294 Makkhanbai 

295 Nandkishorji Darji 

296 Laksbminarayanji Baniya 
297 Mrs. Cowper 

298 Kulicharanji Tiwari 

299 Chhotelalji 

300 Kisanprasadji 

30L Kuonnji 

302 Phulkunvarbai 

303 Kesarbai Banya 

394 Gulabbiu 

305 Ganesh Prasadji Chitrakar ,, 
306 Bhairaolalji Malguzar 
307 Shivdayal Sinhaji 


| 


” 


308 P, R. V. Pillay Trichur 
309 Sadashiv K. Manjal Kurduvadi 
310 K. T. Jadhao Poona 


The following are the serial numbers 
of dvnors of yarn, who are paying 
their quota month by month. Some of 
them ara not A class members being 
not hab‘ttal Khadi wearers, while othera 
are under—age:-— 


11, 12, 20, 21. 23 to 25, 27 to 80, 
82 to 36 40 to 48, 50, 52 to 658, 74 
to 78, 85 to 89 91, 92, 97 to 100, 
103, 104, 106, 107, 110 to 113, 12 
to 146, 158, 165, 171 to 182, 
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Money Contributions 


Associates>— 


Rs. as. p. 

18 Already acknowledged 
Young India 12-11-25 200-3-0 
14 8. Nandjuandiah Calcutta 12-0-0 
15 8S. B, Chatterjee _,, 14-0-0 
16 P. A. Narielwalla Bombay 12-0-0 


17 Dr, T. Rajan Trichy 12-0-0 
18 G. S, Patil Dharwar 12-0-0 
19 Badarmal M. Palanpur 12-0-0 
20 Chamanlal M.,, 12-0-0 
21 MebtaChela Nathn ,, 12-0-0 


22 J. Chatterjee Allahabad 12-2-0 
23Mangaldas C.Talati Karachil3-0-0 
24 BarjorjiM. Rebadi ,, 12-0-0 


335-5-0 
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Donors 


1 Already acknowledged 

Young India 12-11-25 5-0-0 
2 Sunder Rang Iyer Calentta 2-0-0 
8 Lala Mukond Lall Lahore 3-0-0 
4 P.A. Narielwalla Bombay 30-0-0 


5 Baldeo Ahir Shahpura 8-14-0 
6 Balkrishna Matanga 1-0-0 
7 Naidoo Pe 1-0-0 
8 8. K. Jain ,, 1-0-0 
51-14-0 
Corrections 
A Class 


12 (140) is Samaratlben Tribhuwandas 
and not Tribhuwandas Shah; 15 (26) 
is Bhaskar H. Sathye and not Bhaskar 
H. Vakil: and 18 (133) is RB. Venkata 
ragayan and not D. V. Regbavan 


B Class 


No 147 is Mohanlal J. Patel and not 
Chheganlal K. Patel. 
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Summary 
Province A 
1 Ajmer 6 
2 Andhra 318 
3 Assam 145 
4 Behar 107 
5 Bongal 391 
6 Berar 5 
7 Barma 3 


8C P Hindi, 36 
9 C. P. Marathi 652 


10 City of 53 
Bombay 
11 Delhi 19 
12 Gojarat 316 
138 Karnatak 154 
14 Kerala 51 
15 Maharashtra 181 
16 Panjab 21 
17 Sind 38 
18 Tamil Nad 341 
10-0. ¥, 70 
20 Utkal 22 


B 
0 


1l 


Total 
6 


2334 416 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By MK. Gandhi) 


Chapter VII 


A Tragedy ( Contd. ) 


So the day camo. It is difficult to describe my 
condition fully. There was on the one hand tho zeal for 
reform, and the novelty of striking a momentous depart- 
ure in life. There was on the other the shame of 
hiding like a thief to do the thing I cannot say which 
of the two swayed me. We went ia search of a lonely 
Rpot on the river, and there I saw for the first time in 
my life,—meat. There was baker's bread also. I 
relished neither, The meat was as hard as leather. I 
simply could not eat it. I was sick and had to leave 
off eating. 

I had a very bad night after it. i had no sleep. 
I had all sorts of nightmares,— now I would feel as 
though there were a live goat me bleating 
piteously, then I would start up, full of remorse, and 
then again remind myself that meat eating wes a duty 


ioside 


and checr up again! And the friend was not a man to 
give in easily. He now began to cook various delicalies 
of meat, and dress them neatly. And for dining, no 
longer the secluded spot ou the river, but a State 
house, with its dining hall, tables and chairs, about which 
the friend had made arrangments in collusion with 
the chefs there. And this bait had its effect. I got 
over my dislike for bread, forswore my compassion for 
thp goats, and became a relisher of meat-dishos, if not 
meat itself. This went on for about a year, 
than half a dozan meat-foasts having been enjoyed 
in all. Bacause the State house was not available 
everyday, and there was the obvious difficulty about 


not more 


preparing expousive savoury meat-dishes every now 
then. I had no money to pay for this 
reform. The friend had therefore always to find 
the wherewithal. I have never known where he 
found it. But find ithe did, bacau3se ho was bent on 
making of mo a meat-eater, Bat evon his means must 


and 


have been limited, and hence these feasts had necessarily 
to be few and far between. 

Dinner at home was of course out of the question, 
whenever I had occasion to indulge in these surreptitious 
feasts, Mother would naturally ask me to dinner, and 
want to know the reason why I did not want to come. 
‘I have no appetite today, there is something wrong with 
my digestion’ I wonld say to her. It was not without 
some compunction that I found these pretexts, I knew 
I was lying and lying to Mother! I also knew that if 
Mother and Father came to know of my having become a 
meat-eater they would be shocked to death. And this 
knowledge Was gnawing at my vitals. I therefore said to 
myself: ‘It is essential to eat-meat, and also essential to 
take up food reform in the country. But deceiving and 
lying to father and mother is worse than abstinence 
from meat. In their life-time therefore meat-eating is 
out of the question, When they are no more and when 
I have found my freedom, I shall eat meat openly, but 
until that moment arrives I shall abstain from it.’ 
This decision I communicated to the friend, and have 
never since gone back to meat. The parents never 
knew that two of their sons had become meat-eaters. 

I abjured meat out of the purity of my desire not 
to lie to the parents, but I did not abjure the company 
of my friend. My zeal for reform proved my own 
pitfall, and I did not even so much as know of it. 

The same company would haveled me into faithlessness 
to my wife. Bat I was saved by the skin of my teeth. The 
friend once took me to a brothel. He sent me in with the 
necessary instractions, It was all prearranged. The bill had 
already been paid. I went into the jaws of sin, bat God in 
His infinite mercy protected mo against. myself. I was 
almost struck blind and dumb in this den of sin. I sat 
noar her on her bed, bat I was tongue-tied. She 
naturally lost patience with me, and showed me the 


: ogh 
door, with abuses and insults, I then felt as tho : 
my manhood was injured, and wished to sink into the 
ground for shame. But I have ever since given thanks 


to God for having saved me. 


I can recall four more similar incidents in my life, 
and in most of them my good lack, rather than any 
effort on my part, saved me. From a strictly ethical 
point of view, all these occasions mast be regarded as 
moral lapses, Because the carnal desire was there, and 
it was as good as the act. But fromthe common man’s 
poict of view, a man who is saved from falling into 
actual sin is regarded as saved. And I was saved only 
in that sense. There are some ections from which an 
escape ig a godsend both for the man who escapes and 
for those about him. Man, as soon as he gats back 
his consciousness of right, is thankfal to the Divine mercy 
for the escape. As we know that a man often succumbs 
to temptation, however much he resists it, we also know 
that good luex often intercedes and saves him inspite 
of himself. How all this happens, — how far a man is 
free and how far a creature of circumstances, how far 
free will comes icto play and where fate enters on the 
scene — is all a mystery and will remain a mystery. 


Bat to go on with our story. Even this was far 
from Opening my eyes to the viciousness of the friend's 
compasy. I therefore had many more bitter draughts 
in store for me, until my eyes were actually opened by 
an Ocular demonstration of some of his lapses quite un- 
expected by me, But of them later, as we are now 
proceeding chronologically, 


One thing, however, I must mention, as it pertains 
to the same period. One of the reasons of my differ- 
ences with my wife was undoubtedly the company of 
this friend. I was both a devoted and a jealous hasband, 
and this friend fanned the flame of my suspicions about 
my wife, I never could doubt the veracity of my 
friend, And I haye never forgiven myself the violence 
of which I have been guilty in having often pained 
my wife by acting on the information of this friend, 
Only a Hirdu wife tolerates these hardships and that 
is why I have regarded woman as an incarnation of 
toleration, A servant wrongly suspected may throw up 
his job, a son in the same case may leave his father’s roof, 
and a friend may put an end to the friendship, The 
wife, if she suspects her husband, will keep quiet, but if 
the husband suspects her, she is done for. Whero is 
the to go? A Hindu wife may not seek divbree in a 
law-eourt, Law has no remedy for her. And I can 
never forget or forgive my having driven her to that 
desperation, The canker of Suspicion was rooted ont, 
Only when I understood Ahimsa in all _—its 
bearings. I understood then the Slory of brahmacharya 
and tealiged that the wife isnotthe husb 
but his companion and _ his heilpmate, aad an equal 
partner inall his joys and sorrows-—ag free as the 
husband to chozse her path. Whenerer I thin‘ of those 
dark days of doubts and suspicions, I sm filled with 
loath’ng of my folly and my lustful cruelty an 
my blind devotion to my friend, 


and’s bondslave, 


11 deplore 
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Chapter VIII 


Stealing and Atonement 


I have still to relate some of the failings of the 
days of and previous to the meat-eating period. They 
date frem before my marriage or soon after. 


A relative of mine and I became fond of smoking. 
We had no money. Not that we saw any good in 
smoking, or were enamoured of the smell of a cigarette. 
We simply imsgined a sort of pleasure in emitting 
clouds of smoke from the mouth. My uncle had the 
habit, and when we saw him smoking we also thought we 
should copy his exemple. And yet we had no money. 
So we began pilfering stumps of cigarettes thrown away 
by the uncle! 


But the stamps were not always available, and could 
not give much smoke either. So we began to steal 
coppers from the servant's pocket money and to purchase 
country cigarettes therewith. But the question was where 
to keep them. We of course could not rmoke in the 
presence of elders. We scratched along for a few weeks 
on these stolen coppers. In the meantime we heard 
that stalks of a certain plant were porous and could 
be smoked like cigarettes. We got them and began 
this smoking. 


But we were far from being satisfied with these. Our 
want of independence began to smart, It was unbearable 
that we could do nothing without the elders’ permission. 
In sheer disgust we decided to commit suicide ! 


But how were we to do it? Where were we to get the 
poison from ? We heard that Dhatura seeds were an effective 
poison. Off we went to the jungle in search for them 
and got them. Evening was thought to be the auspic- 
ious hour. We went to Kedarji Mandir, put ghee in 
the temple-lamp, had the Dharshan, and then looked 
for a lonely corner. But our courage failed us. Supposing 
we were not instantly killed? And what was the good of 
killing ourselves ? Why not rather put up with the leck 
of independence ? But we swallowed two or three secds 
nevertheless, We dared rot take more. Both of us 
fought shy of death, and decided to go to Ramfi Mandir 
to compose ourselves, ard to dismiss the thovght of 
suicide, 


I realised that it was not as easy to commit suicide as 
{o contemplate it. Imaysay that whenever some one 
threatens to commit snicide, it has little or no 
effect on me. 


The thought of suicide ultimately resalted in both 
of us bidding goodbye to the habit of smoking stumps 
of cigarettes and of stealing the servant's coppers, for 
tho purpose of smoking. 


Ever since I hare growa up I have never desired to 
smoke and have always regarded the habit of smoking 
as barbarous, dirty, and harmful. I have never succeeded 
in finding out why there is such a rage for smoking 
throughout the world, I cannot bear to travel in a 
compartment fall of people smoking. I get choked. 


January 28, 1996 
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But much more serions than this theft was the one 
I was guilty of a lithe later. This one, I committed 
When I was twelve or thirteen, possibly less. The other 
waS committed when I was as much as fifteen. 
The theft in this ceso was of a bit of gold out of my 
meat-eating brother's armlet. This brother had run iato 
a debt of about twentyfive rupees. He had on his arm 


ap armlet of solid gold. It was noi difficult to clip a 
hit ont of it, 


Well, it was done, and the debt 
this was more than I could bear. 
steal again. 


cleared. But 
I resolved never to 
I also made up my mind to own it up 
before my father. Bat I dared jnot speak. Not that 
I was afraid of my father beating me, No. I do not 
recall his ever having beaten us. JI was afraid of the 
paint that I would cause him. But I felt that the risk 
should be taken, that there could not be a 


cleansing 
without a clean confession. 


J decided at last to write ont the confession and to 
submét it to Father, and ask his forgiveness. I wrote it 
out on a slip of paper and handed it to him myself. 
Not only had I confessed the guilt therein, I had 
asked adequate punishment for it, and closed with a 
request to him not to punish himself for my offence, 
and also pledged myself never to steal in future. 


I was trembliog as I handed the note to Father. He 
was then suffering from fistula and was confined to bed. 
Tlis bed was a plane wooden plank. I handed him the 
note and sat opposite the plank. 


He went through the note, and pearl-drop3 trickled 
down from his eyes wetting the paper. For a moment he 
closed his eyes in thought and then tore up the note. 
He had sat up to read it. He again Jay down. I also 
cried. I could see Father's agony. If I was a painter 
I could draw a picture of the whole scene today. It is 
still so vivid in my memory. 

Those pearl-drops of love cleansed my heart, and 
washed my sin away. Only he who has experienced such 
love can say what it is. As the hymn says, 


‘Only he who is smitten with the arrows of love 
knows its power’. 


This was, for me, an object-lesson in Ahimsa, Then 
I could read in it nothing more than a father’s love, but 
today I kaow that it was pure Ahimsa. When such 
Alumsa becomes universal, it transformes everything it 
touches. There is no limit to its power. 


This sort of sublime forgiveness was not natural to my 
father. I had thought that he would be angry, say hard 
things, and strike his forehead. But he was so wonderfully 
peaceful, and I believe this was due to my clean confession A 
clean confession, combined with » promise never to commit 
the guilt again, and made before one who has the right 
to receive it, is the purest type of repentance. I know that 
my confe:sion made my father feel absolutely safe 
about me, arid increased his affection for me beyond 
measure, 

( Translated from Navajivan 
by 

M. D.) 
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Slaughter and Shoes 
II 

Tht following extracts from the minutes of evidence 
recorded by the Indian Fiscal Commission speak for 
themselves, 

(P. 254, Sir Logie Watson ) 

Q. Do you think we have a monopoly in the sense 
that other countries s) need our leather that we can 
compel them to take it, whatever duty we may put 
on it? 

A. I would not go so far as that. Taking the years 
1912, 1913, and the beginning of 1914 before the war, 
cattle in this country were being actually slaughtered for 
the hides alone, and a 15 per cent export duty would 
not have had the least effect upon the market. 

(P. 353, Mr. L. C. Mousell ) 

Q. Do you get as many hides as you want? 

A. No, there is a great scarcity of hides now, because 
it does nut pay to slaughter. 

Q. But previously were they killing animals to 
sell hides ? 

A. That is why beef and mutton were very cheap. 

Q. They do not kill as many cattle now ? 

A. There is practically very little slaughtering, just 
enough to supply the wealthier class of the population 
with meat, 

(P. 447ff, Mr. B. M. Das ) 

Hides and skins at present are equally sold in big 
assorted lots, and these are not always convenient 
for the average local tanneis to buy. They can neither 
have the number of pieces they want, nor the selections 
to make their choice. Consequently, they have to fall 
back upon the few slaughter houses to get their supplies 
from. 

(P. 450) 

Q. Do you think that out of the dead hides you 
could manufacture high-class leather ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. For that purpose you require slaughtered hidos? 

A. Yes, slaughtered hides have got special value, 
which are mostly got in big towns and cantonments. 
They fetch their real values. 

... On account of the unrestricted export there is 
enormous market fluctuation. If I psy Rs, 2 for a goat 
slain today, tomorrow I have to pay Rs. 6. How am I to 
go on manufacturing glace kid? 

Q. Would not the fluctuations remain, 
export duty is there or not? 

A, If there be an export duty, the price would not 
fluctuate very much because the Americans who buy goat 
skins will hesitate thrice before raising the price of goat 
skins. Here goats are often killed for the sake of skins, 
In 1919 goat skins went up to Rs. 6 or Rs.7 per skin and 
goats were killed for the sake of skins and meat was 
thrown away in the districts of Hzst Bengal. I know it 
because I come from Kast Bangal. I got reports that 
goat-meat was selling at one anna per seer. Aguinst that 
sort of thing how do you expect the Indian tanning 
industry can develop? 


whether the 


Q. Export duty cannot interfere 
in price ? 

A. Export is causing these fluctuations. 

Q. You want to stop exports altogether ? 


with fluetuations 
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A. I do not want to stop exports, What l want is 
that the foreign parchasers may not raise the price to 
an impossible figure, and if you pat 4 daty 0 AE 
it will keep them within bounds. eS P. 455)) 

Q. You are interested only in superior hides : ’ 

A. Hides are of two kinds: hides and skins. 50 
cent of the skins are of superior grade. Goats are all 
killed, and they are not allowed to die a natural death, 


and consequently the goatskins are all of superior quality. 
(P. 518, Sir Nilratan Sirkar ) 


Q. The farther development of the tanning industry 
in India would increase the price of hides and encoarage 
the slaughter of more cows? A. As taaners we 
would like to see that, V. G. Desai 


per 
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South African Question 


I am sorry to say that Lord Reading’s pronouncement 
on the acute position that has arisen in South Africa 
does not inspire me with hope. He may by some 
diplomatic stroke secure postponement of consideration 
of the Bill daring the present session of the Union 
Parliament. But the grim fact that stares us in the 
face is that, as the recent cablegram shows, action is 
being taken already in South Africa as if the Bill had 
become the law of the land, and renewals of licenses are 
being refused. The principle of the measure is itse‘f. 
wrong. What appears to me Lord Reading is after 
is that he will secure some trifling alteration in the 
details but nothing in the substance of the Bill, the 
substance being the curtailment of the rights of the 


resident Indian population 1s they existed at 
the Settlemont of 1914, The faloram of that 
Settlement of that long struggle was no more 


disabilities, but the steady improvement in the position of 
the resident population, after the fear of unrestricted 
immigration of Indians had been removed for all time. 
That fear was removed, not merely in 1914. but when 
Natal passed its Immigration Law and the Cape followed 
suit. There neyer was a large Indian population in the 
Transvaal, The Indian popalation in the Orange Free 
State was never anything to speak of. But under a 
popular government once you excite feelings you are 
bound to satisfy them in some shape or other. All the 
South African statesmen had excited the feelings of 
the people, which to be accurate they themselves 
shared without having studied the question, The 
Government having however allayed the fear by passing 
& Very strict immigration restriction measure, the resident 
Indian population had every right t> hope that their 
position woald steadily improve in prccass of time. Bat 
evidently such was not to be the case and the history 
since 1914 is a history of a series of attacks upon the 
Indian position. If Lord Reading means to do his duty 
he has not merely tO secure a postponement of the 
consideration of the measure bat to insist upon a 
® reversion to the position of 1914, bad 
Position would bo, 


t least 
aS even that 
Lat it not be said when the result 
of his negotiations is known that Lord Reading had 


secured nothing which might be considered substantial 
relief from the point of view of the settlers themsel yes. 
M. K. G 
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Borodada 


Borodada, the sege and sire of Shantiniketen, passed 
away in the early hours of the 19th. As I read the 
telegram bringing the news, my memory went back to 
the privileged days in Shantiniketan, six months ago, 
when we sat listening to this prophet, and the words 


alaee aerot fagia fadfa aaa | 


(He who has known the joy of Brahman knows 10 
fear) repeated by him over and over again resounded 
in my ears. Three years ago also I had seen him. He 
was then full of Non-cooperation and anxious to know 
everything about. Gandhiji who was in jsil. Every 
other moment he broke out in boisterous, almost reckless 
laughter, as he thought and spoke of the discomfitare 
of some force or other opposed to . Non-cooperation. 
This time too there was the same air of noble defiance 
of the forces of darkness — all isms, he said, will be 
shattered to pieces under the bombshell of Truth — 
bat this time, unlike all previous occasions, there was & 
brooding sadness in his face. ‘ Your coming’ he said to 
Gandhiji, ‘was an oasis in the desert. May the memory 
of these days carry mesafely through the dreary voyage 
still to be done.’ It was not merely the sadness of parting 
from Gandhiji, it was the sadness of the Great Sopara- 
tion from Brahman, All his life long a8 a prominent 
member of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, and as a writer of 
numberless religious and philosophical essays, he had 
thought of this Brahman, talked about It, sung Its 
praise in his poems, but he felt still a wide gulf between 
It and him. ‘Ycu will please keep your body’ said 
Gandhiji as he took leave of him, ‘ until you have 
geen what your heart desires to see.’ And there was a 
tremour in his voice as he echoed ‘yes, I will.’ Ever 
since he prayed and meditated uatil he got it at last. On 
the 15th of December at Wardha Gandhiji had a letter 
from him containing just one sentence: ‘Thanks to your 
prayers’—I am quoting from memory— ‘I have ash 
got that beyond which there is nothing to desire, 
transl iting the ancient text 


q esa Gt Bt ReAT alas Ad: | 
The body was now no longer nsefal to him, and 
within a few days of this realisation he shuffled it off. 


1 + = # 


As one thinks of him, he is strongly reminded of 
Whistler's portrait of Carlyle — ‘clothes loose and care- 
less, the bony fleshless face, the firm challenging chin, 
force everywhere, brains and will dominant, strength 
redeemed by the deepset eyes, most human and beantifel, 
by turns piercing, luminous, tender-gleaming. But there 
was in him none of Carlyle’s sadness and despair. He greeted 
one and all with a familiar sweetness. Let him know you are 
doing your little bit towards liberating the nation and he 


would simply dote on you like a doting father. 
And though he was nearer ninety than eighty, he had 
retained his memory, and as he talked he would go on 
drawing from the vast resources of his Sanskrit learning 
philosophy and _ science, astronomy and mathematics, 
and present his argument as simply as a child could 
understand it. Steeped as he wes in our ancient lore, 
he had studied Western philosophy and science no less, 
if only to streogthen his love for our own. All that he 
has written — h‘s articles and essays and his poems—bear 


aR neta eieinteeibateacontcssesstnoenentns 
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Witness to his deep Jove of Aryan culture and his burn- 
ang patriotism. The Poet owes not alittle of his love of 
Sanskrit and his attachment to the Upnishads to 
Borodada. Few men lived n.ore exposed to Western 


influence than he, but he kept his head erect, refusing to 
be swept with the tide. 
* * * % 

It was Non-cooperation that really brought Gandhiji 
and this sage togsther. He had his dreams of a free 
India, he had lived and laboured for them, and during 
the evening of his life, went and settled at Shantiniketan, 
teaching the boys there so long as he could. Bat his 
dreams often haunted him, and in Non-cooperation he 
saw the coming of the dawn. ‘Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive,’ the poet has said, * but to be young 
was very heaven.’ And Borodada felt all the vigour and 
freshness of youth coming bick to him, and to be in 
these times was to him ‘very heaven.’ Often he would 
talk to young men about him about the potency of the 
movement, often would he write to Gandhiji to streng- 
then and support his position. ‘ How I wish I had the 
Strength to turn the wheel today, But alas, I can 


only give you my mental support’— he would 
often say, 


What a meek and humble spirit, what a faith, and 
what a love for Gandhiji! ‘J can simply quote the scrip- 
tures, you are living them’ he would say and embarrass 
Gandhiji sittiog near his feet like a Shishya before a Guru: 
But that is nothing compared to his love for even the 
meanest soldier in the Gandhian army. ‘The blessings 
of one fired with such rare faith and fervent patriotism 
must be largely responsible for keeping Gandhji’s 
faith in his movement as bright as ever. 

x * * 


And as he would flare up at the slightest criticism 
of Gandhiji, even when it was just, Gandhiji has often 
said that his love for him was something excessive. 
And so it may have been. But it was not blind, un- 
thizking love. He had his own ideaof how freedom can be 
brought about, and Gandhiji’s tcheme of things fitted in 
beautifully with it. He was thankful that a fitting 
method was found and enunciated and that if he was too 
old to see his dream falfilled, God had other instruments 
ready to achieve it. Some cf his letters written to 
friends and dearest ones in those days show how he had 
grasped the spiritual meaning of the movement. In one of 
it he says: 


as 


“The Yogashastra says that an attitude of friend- 
liness towards one who is better off than you purges the 
mind of all jealousy; an attitude of sympathy towards 
one worse off than you purges the mind of ill-will; an 
attitude of respect for ono who is virtuous purges the 
mind of malice. Bot as regards the man of sin, you 
should observe an attitude of indifference—not friend- 
liness, not respect, neither hatred. Which means that 
indifference ( Non-cooperation ) becomes a duty in respect 
of the British bureancracy, so skillful in daylight 
dacoity. Mind you, neither respest nor hatred, but 
Non-cooperation. ” 


And this from another letter: 
“« We are piling up our indebtedness by graduelly 
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receiving tainted gifts from the British diplomats. If 
someone intervenes, and cries ‘halt’ and begins husbanding 
the scanty resources still left to liqnidate the old debt, 
will you stop him and say, ‘No; go on receiving the 
gifts ? It reminds me of an ancient school of philosophers 
who said ‘ Ghee is the elixir of life; let us drink it, 
even if we get into debt’... To me it is clear as crystal, Our 
co-opearation with the Government is like the co-operation 
of the stork with the fox who invited him to dinner ! 
Let us pause awhile and consider. We all know Gandhi 
acts from the higher plane which is free from Kama 
and Krodha and the other passions. He is not lusting 
for war. Everyone of his sections is actuated by 
Ahimsa. He does nothing in excitement, nothing in 
the heat of the moment, — not even a thing which is 
approved of by all. We should therefore throw in 
our lot wholeheartedly in his pure, untullied, holy 
endeayour. My faith is unshaken that it is impossible 
to find in this Kaliyuga a man of the sterling worth of 
Gandhi, Why not make the best use of that pure 
gold ?” 

In those dsys he lived and moved and had his 
being in Non-cooperation. He talked of nothing else, he 
thought of nothing else. What service to the cause can 
be greater than this, rendered at his old age? 

He was conyinced that the country ‘s on the right 
path, that inspite of pitfalls, itis not going to swerve 
from the path. And-that was sufficient for him. He 
was not impatient to see actual Swaraj. ‘One step 
enough for me’, 

* * 2K 4k 

It was a spiritual bond between him and Gandhiji. 
I will translate a passage or two from his discourses on the 
Gita, from which he drew his inspiration as much as 
Gandhiji: . 

“The Gita is the oilless lamp eternally burning in 
our temple of knowledge. Let all the philosophies of 
the West shine their brightest, the light of our little lamp 
will shine above them all, eclipsing them. The gas this 
lamp emits purifies our atmosphere and clouds of that 
gas break into life-giving showers which soothe our 
afflicted hearts. In moments of doubt and despair just 
a drop of this divine nectar is sufficient to revive our 
drooping spirits:- 

TECAMARATA AMMATAAAAITAT | 

Lift the self by means of the self, do not allow 
it to droop.” 

One more passage full of his characteristic imagery: 


‘The world came by Atman as a result of ages of 


penance. Atman renders the dreary desert of the 
world a paradise, Put in one scale all the earthly 
treasures, and Aimun in the other, Atman will far 


outweigh them. If existence was the only predicate of 
Atman, no one would have troubled to know it. Bat 
it not only exists, it spreads Light and Bliss. The 


predicate tft means that it is the only Reality, arf 


means that itis the only Light and f¥7 means that it is 
the only Lifa and Love. Even as‘a well has to 
be dredged to clean it of all impurities, Atman has to 
be kept untarnished by means of discrimination, detachment 
and discipline of the mind. Without these, enjoyment of 
Ananda is impossible. ven as the Sanskrit language 
includes grammar, rhetoric, literature, etc. Atman includes 
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knowledge, strength, | ove and bliss. This is apparent. Bat 
it ig not equally apparent that a knowledge of the Sanskrit 
etymology presuy poses @ knowledge of Sanskrit grammar 
in all its details. Whea this is done, only practicing the art 

how to utilise the knowledge of 


of writing can teach you 
ut this preparation you 


grammar to practical account. Witho th 
are not fitted to drink deep of the Sanskrit spring. If instead 
of going throagh this course the papil says to the 
teacher : ‘ Grammar is a dreary business, syntax is & hard 
task, why not start with Shokuntal at once?’ it woald be 
an impossible ambition. In the same way if the pi’gtim to 
the Promised Land says to the Evargelist, ‘ Diser’mina- 
tion, and detachment, and all the rigid discipline 
of the mind, are a dreary affair, why not 
show mea short cut to Eternal Bliss 2’, his ambition 
would be even more impossible. The Yogashastra of 
Patanjali has therefore laid down five steps to the goal: 
Faith, Incessant Kiffort, Remembrance, Concentration and 
Knowledge. The Gita als) declares Faith to be the 
first step—Faith in Alman being the only Reality. No 
realisation without perfect preparation. ” 
“~ % ae 


And Borodada applied this severe test to himself, and 
also’to the nation aspiring for Swaraj. Daring the days 
of his repose at Shantiniketan the sage diverted himself 
sometimes by writing humorous skits and sometimes by 
composing little poems, of which the subjects were the 
birds and the squirrels that played fearlessly al out him, and 
often by makiog boxes and toys of paper of various shapes and 
designs for the little boys that garrounded him. When he 
was quite 85 he prepared in his own hand—he retained 
his firrh, beautiful calligraphy to the last—a system of 
Bengali shorthand ! He kept himself in touch with the 
movement he cherished so much by having select papers 
read to him, and whenever the spirit moved him he 
wrote letters to Gandhiji. Duriog the last days, 
however his permanent interest became = -L/man — 
Self-realisation. And God blessed his effort in the 
fulness of time, On the day before his death, writes a 
friend who was constantly in attendance on him, be 
dictated a poem describing the Joy and Bliss that he had 
found —the Ananda of self-realisation which knows no 
sorrow nor fear. > 


Let us treasure the memory of a life, so full and 
fraitfyl, so pregnant with inspiration, und in whith the 
contemplative and active part were so harmoniously 
blended. 


The Hindi Navajivan 
to the present arrangements the ‘ Hindi 
Navajivan’ is issued on Thursday 
* Young India’. 


According 


simultaneously with 
The latest articles of Gandhiji are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Nayajivan on the 
same day as ‘Young India’. 


Annnal subseription is 


Rupees four only. 
Apply to, 
Manager, Hiadi Navajivan 


Ahmedabad 
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Its Ravages 

(In the next chapter of his booklet Mr. Page discusses the 
gains and losses of the War. The ‘gains’ are all described 28 
‘A’lied gains’ ‘and they are (1) the crippling of the econ0- 
mie power of Germany’ which was one of the great allied 
objectives. * The Economie clauses of the Treaty’, *ay5 
Mr. Keynes, ‘ are comprehensive, and little has been 
overlooked which might impoverish Germany now or 
obstruct her development in future. ° (2) The overthrow 
of Prussian militarism and eutocracy; (3) the liberation of 
many millions of peoples from political bandage ¢ 9: 
of Poland and Cz:choslovakia. 

The cost as against these ‘ Allied gains’ hes been 
appalling and it is a loss to humanity. Mr, Page cites 
fxcts and figures which tell their own tale | 

(1) Losses in Life 

The eppalling cost of the war 

shown in the following table: 


Casualties of the Great World War 


in buman life is 


Country Known Dead Seriously wounded 
United Siates. 107,284 43,000 
Great Britain 807,451 617,740 
France 1427,800 700,000 
Russia 2762,064 1000,000 
Italy 507,160 500,000 
Belgium 267,000 40,000 
Serbia 707,348 822,000 
Roumaria 339,117 200,000 
Greece 15,000 10,000 
Portugal 4,000 5,000 
Japan 300 : 

Total 6,938,519 3,457,740 

Country Otherwise Wounded Prisoners or Missing 
United States 148,000 4,912 
Great Britain 1441394 64,907 
France 23 14,000 453,500 
Rassia ©950,000 2500,000 
Italy 462,196 1359,°00 
Belgiam 100,000 10,000 
Serbia 28,000 100,000 
Rovmania oo 116,000 
Greeca 30,000 45,000. 
Portugal 12,000 200 
Japan 907 3 

Total 8,516,497 4,653,522 

Country Knowa Dead Seriously wounded 
Germany 1,611,104 1,600,000 
Austria 
Hungary 911,000 ‘850,000 
Turkey 436,924 107,772 
Bulgaria 101,224 300,000 

Total 3,960252 2,857,772 
Otherwise wounded Missing or Prisoters 
Germany 2,183,148 172,522 
Austria 2,160,000 443.000 
Hangary 103,731 
Tarkey 500,000 10,825 
Balgaria 


Tutal 


852,399 


5,495,542 


<— + 


1,530,078 
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Grant Total 
Known Dead 


9,998,771 
Seriously Wounded 


6,295,512 
Otherwise wounded 14.002,039 
Prisoners or Missing 5,983 600 


It is not possible for the human mind to compre- 
hend the significance of ten 
boys killed in the war. 
line for hours as 


men and 
stood in 
huge procession. 


million 
All of us have 
we watched some 
No one of us however, has ever seen a procersion 
of a million men <A parade of ten million 
soldiers marching from daylight to dark, ten abreast, 


with each line only two seconds behind another, would 
Teqaire 46 days to pass a given point. 


As ghastly as these figures appear, thoy do not tell 
the whole story. Of the 5,983,600 men listed as 
prisoners or missing, a considerable percentage were 
undoubtedly killed in action, It was officially estimated 
in England that 60 per cent of the missing were probably 
dead. The estimate in Canada was 56 per cent and in 
France 40 percent, If, therefore half listel as ‘* prisoners 


or missing” be presumed to be dead the total death 
toll is incressed by 2,991, 800. 


The above figures include only the casualties among 
the men under arms. There was in addition a very 
heavy loss of life among civilians as a direct result of 
the war, including deaths from war diseases and _ pestil- 
ences, mas3acres, bombardments, air raids, submarine 
attacks, deportations, exposure, malnutrition, starvation, 
etc. After carefully examining a great mass of evidence 
Professor Bogart says: “ In conclusion it may fairly be 
estimated that the loss of civilian life due directly to 
war, Or to causes induced by war, equals if indeed it does 
not exceed, that suffered by the armies in the field. In 


view of the facts cited such an estimate must be regarded. 


as conservative, “This would add 13,000,000 to the total 
death toll of war. The number of children lefi fatherless by 
the war is appaling. In France it was officially estimated 
that 887,500 French children lost theie fathers in the 
war. Dr. Folks has estimated that 512,000 Italian children 
were leff fatherless. If the ratio of French war orphans 
to French dead holds tiue of the other nations, 6 500,000 
children were left fatherless by the war. If the Italian 
ratio is used this number will be nearly doubled. Since 
the lI’rench birth rate is among the lowest and the 
Italian is among the highest, the actual namber of war 
orphans is probably in the neighbourhood of 9,000,000. 
In France the Pension Office had formal ‘knowledge 
of 585,000 war widows on Armistice day. The total 
number ws undoubtedly mach The 


countries. 


larger than thie, 


French marriage vate is lower than in most 


It is therefore, probably conservative to estimate that 
from 40 to 45 percent of the total number of men 
killed were survived by widows. This means that approxi- 
mately 5, 0U0,000 women were Jeft widows by the war, 

Homan misery and actual loss of life were enormous- 
iy increased by reason of the fact that millions of 
pecple were foreed by invasion to flee from homo, In 
this cdnncction Dr. Folks says: ‘We have seen thom 
walking footsore, burden—bearing, falling hy tho wayside. 


‘We can suffer with one injured friend, but -our 


We know of babies born on the way, 
carrying new-born babies for miles. We have seen 
refugees packed by main force intostifling freight=cars 
and slowly hauled with many long interruptions some-. 
where into the interior, huogry, filthy, weary, depressed 
This happened to 1,250,000 people ia Bzelginam, to 
2.000,600 ins France, to 500,000 in Italy, to 300,000 in 


and of mothers 


Greece, to say, 800,000 in Serbia, to 2,000,000 
Armenians (except that they walked cut into the desert 
and most of them to death), to 40€0,000 in Hast. 


Prussia, t© huge bat known numbers in Rwyumania, 
Russia, and Austria—all told, to some 10,000,000 pople.” 


One of the most serious costs of the war is found 
in its biological aspects. The 13,000,000 dead soldiers 
included an extraordinarily high percentage of the best 
manhood of the nations. The weaklings and degenerates 
were rejected. The strongest, the keenest and the most. 
upright, lost their lives in appalling numbers, It is too 
soon to measure the cost of this sacrifice of the best 
young life of the world. 


Let us now gather together in a comprehensive. 
summary the outstanding human costs of the war: 


10,000,000 Known dead soldiers. 
3,000,00 Presumed dead soldiers. 
13,000,000 Dead civilians. 
20,000,000 Wounded. 

3,000,000 Prisoners. 

9,060,000 War orphans. 
5,(.00,000 War widowss, 
10,000,000 Refuges. 


This summary may be read in less than sixty seconds, 
but no human mind is capable of grasping its meaning 
and significance. Hach one of us knows some-thing of 
the tragedy of death in the home, a few of us are 
frequently called to console bereaved families, but no one 
of us has sufficient imagination to think in terms of 
millions of dead men. 


The whole world was shocked and stunned when the 
Lusitania went down with the lcss of a thousand lives. 
To equal the twenty six millions dead in the war, it 
would be necessary to sit a Lusitania every day for seventy 
years, or One every Week beginning nearly a centary 
before the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
continuing to the present hour. Or to express if in 
another way, the aversge loss of life was 16,585 for each 
of the 1,567 days the war lasted.. This is equivalent to 
plotting out every breath of life in a city the size of 
Ithaca, Marshalltown or Billings each. day of the. war; 
or destroying every human life in a city like Berkeley 
Macon or Atlantic City every three days during the war. 


We can enter into the sorrow of one widow and 
visualize the loss of one orphan but millions of widows 
and orphans are beyond our powers of comprehension. 
sympa- 
thies are to? narrow to include millions of suffering 
We can measure the human cost of war to one 
family, but our minds are too feeble to grasp its mean- 
ing for the whole of mankind, ‘The harm done to 
the white races by the war,” says Dr, Folks, “ is un- 
precedented, many-sided, deep-seated, incapablo of exact 
measurement, but truly terrifying.” 


men, 
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Spinning in Municipal Schools 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the 
growing interest displayed by Municipal and other local 
bodies in the.development of handpinning and Khaddar. The 
last report of the All India Spinners’ Assoiation gives a 
list of such bodies as have shown their sympathy with 
the Khadi movement. Many of the Municipalities in 
U. P. are understood to have reduced or abolished the 
octroi on Khadi, the latest to abolis: it being the Mirza- 
par Municipal Board. Many more in U, J’, as well as other 
parts of the country have made large purchases of Khadi 
for the aviforms of their employees or for other purposes. 
The small municipality of Tirupati is even maintaintng 
a Khadi Bhandar of its own. 


But the most interesting of the uctivities in this 
connection are the efforts made by several of these local 
bodies to introduce spinning in the curricula of the 
schools under their control, Many of the District 
Boards in Bihar and Orissa, acting on a resolution passed 
by the Legislative Council in the hey-day of Non- 
cooperation, introduced spinning in their schools, but the 
results of their experiment are not fully available. Of 
the efforts so far made, those of the Allahabad 
Municipality have met with remarkable success. Those 
who visited the Khadi Exhibition at Cawnpore and 
witnessed the spinning demonstration given by some of 
the pupils of the Allahabad Municipal schools will attest 
té the success achieved. An account of this Municipality's 
activities in this respect appeared some months ago in 
the columns of Young India. Here are figures taken 
from a later report which will show the extent of the 
progress made: 


“There are 24 boys’ schools under the Municipality 
and 13 girls’ schools. The number of boys is 2,451 
and of girls 657. The total number of teachers is 187, 
of whom 75 are lady teachers. Of the pupils nearly 80 
per cent of the boys in the higher standards are trained 
in spinning and 30 to 50 per cent of the boys in lower 
standards know spinning. The percentage is evon higher 
among the girls. Nearly SO per cent of the teachers 
in boys’ schools and as much as 95 per cent of the 
lady teachers are trained in spinning. 


Lack of space provents them from keeping the necessary 
namber of Charkhas, tha average per school being not 
more than 10. Every boy has to spin fora period of 45 
minutes a day. The total output of these schools per 
day is 1,189 tolas, the count of the yarn varying from 
6 to 15.” 


All this has been done without the slightest prejudice 
to the ordinary literary instruction of the pupils, The 
Success achieved is remarkable. The report Says more 
Charkhas could be introduced and greater output shown 
but for the fact that there was not sofficient accommod. 
ation in the school buildings. The Municipality has 
readily adopted the suggestion that /wk/is may be intro- 
duced with advantage in such schools and already 200 
Taklis have beon ordered by them, 


The latest in the field is the Poona Municipality 
which has by a recent resolution introduced Takli-spin- 
ning in its primary schools. 


introduce 
Owing to 


This Municipality had made an attempt to 
Oharkhas in its schools in the year 1922 bat 


varions causes the attempt was then unsuecessfal. It hes 
now made a fresh start by introducing the Talli in the 
upper classes in two of its schools—one being ® 
school and the other a girls’ school. It is slso intended 
to open a special class for the training of teachers both 
male and female. At present 175 pupils are plying their 
Taklis for three quarters of an hour every day. The 
President of the Municipality and the President of the 
School ‘Board are evincing great interest in the 
expsriment and the special committee entrusted with the 
work are anxious to ensure its succes. There is no doubt 
that if this interest on the part of the Municipality 
continues we may see before long all the eight thousand 
students in its primary schools spianing. Oaly let the — 
committee get one or two expert spinners, let them give 
the pupils the best 7uk’is and good slivers of well- 
carded cotton, The most remarkable results achieved by 
the schools of the Labour Union of Ahmedabad should 
spur all Monicipalilies and Local Boards to similar 
efforts. 


Khaddar Propaganda 

It is a sign of the times that some of the most 
cultured people are at the present moment engaged in 
Khadi work, with a selflessness reminding one of the old 
traditions of this land when national or religious service 
was rendered for the love of it. I am reminded of 
this fact by a letter from Satishbabu of Khadi 
Pratishthan. He tells me that Dr. Prafulla Ghosh is 
tirelessly going about Bengal, popularising Khadi by 
lectures arranged for him by Congress organisatiens, and 
by hawking Khaddar, Bharucha-like, carrying pieces on 
his own devoted shoulders. Dr. Ghosh was one of the 
favourite pupils of Dr. Roy, held an appointment carrying 
Rs, 500 in the Mint. He is now taking no more than 
Rs. 30 and I have seen personally how he is living at 
the present moment. Nor is ho the only person in 
Bengal, or for that matter in India, who is living like a 
beggar and serving ihe cause of the poor through the 
spinning wheel. There are many youths of great 
ability and education in several organisations in Bengal 
and outside Bengal, who have made Khadi their 
principal, if not sole occupation, and who are doing 
it for a mere pittance. Dut since Khadi means the 
service of millions of India’s paupers it naturally 
demands the devotion of not several hundreds bat tens 
of thousands of young men and women. 


M. K. G. 
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A Patriot’s Wail 
(By M. K, Gandhi ) 

A friend has thus unbosomed himselt: 

“In your weeklies you write nothing about the 
agriculturists, who form the bulk of the population 
of India. In most parts of India the agriculturist is 
® mere tenant, at the mercy of the Zamindar, and 
dragging on a miserable existence. Do not you think 
these Zamindars and Talukdars are a pest in the 
country ? Cannot we solve the problem by dispossess- 
ing these Zemindars and distributing ther land 
among the poor? 

“The headman and the sowkar are another pest. 
They exploit the poor agriculturist on all occasions, 

“The agriculturist himself does not know his 
Own interests. Everywhere in Gajarat he has taken 
to growing cotton, aod has thus made food-stuffs 
dear. Could not the Swarajists get some legislat- 
ion passed requiring them not to exceed 5 bighas of 
cotton cultivation? India needs only two million 
bales of cotton. Why should we grow six instead ? 
Cannot we carry on a village propaganda for 
concentrating more on the cultivation of food-crops ? 

“The Patidars in Gujarat are mad after tobacco 
cultivation. And for whose benefit ? Possibly we are 


more responsible for the vice of smoking than any” 


other part of India. Can we not persuade them to 

grow fruit-trees instead ? 

“And why do not you say something strong 
about our miserable widows? Their orthodcx parents 
or guardians are never going to listen to reason. 
Why not encourage the widows to take the initiative ? 

* And then there are our numerous evil customs 
and usages, our wretched dowry system, our  post- 
nuptial and postmortem dinners and so on. 

“ And what a woeful number of subcastes ? 

“Why not resume bonfires and picketting of 
foreign cloth?” 

‘I have boiled down a very long letter which, though 
rambling, is the cry of an agonised soul, 

I have not been writing mach about the agriculturists 
advisedly. For I know that it is impossible for us to do 
anything for them today. There are a thousand and 
one things that need to be done for the amelioration of 
the lot of the agriculturists. Bat so long as the reins 
of. Government are not in the hands of the agriculturists’ 
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representatives *.¢. 80 long a8 we have nd Swaraj—- 
Dharmaraj—that amelioration is very difficult if not 
impossible. I know that the peasant is dragging. a 
miserable existence and hardly gets even a scanty meal 
a day. That is why I have suggested the revival of 
the spinning wheel. 


And the need for internal reform -is as great as that 
for legislative reform. And internal reform can be only 
partly achieved when numerous volunteers are found 
to take up village-work as the mission of their lives. The 
evil habits of ages cannot go in a year or two. 

We may not forcibly dispossess the Zamindars and 
Talukdars of their thousands of dbighas. And among 
whom shall we distribute. them? We need not dispossess 
them. They only need a change of the heart, When 
that is done, and wher they learn to melt at their 
tenants’ woe, they will hold their lands in trust. for 
them, will give them a major partof the produce, 
keeping only sufficient for themselves. ‘We had better 
wait for that day until the Greek Kalends’ some one will 


say. I do not think so. I think that the 
world is moving towards peace :. e Ahimsa. The 
way Of violence has been tried for eges and 


has been found wanting. Let no one believe that 
the people in Russia, Italy, and other countries are happy 
or are independent. Thesword of Damocles is always 
hanging over their heads. Those who have the good 
of the Indian agriculturists at heart, must pin their 
faith on non-violence and plod on. Those who think of 
other methods are vainly flattering themselves with hope 
of success. The agriculturist never figures in their 
calculations, or at any rate they do not know his 
condition. 

What I have said above applies equally to the sowkar 
and other exploiters. Nothing but their own profit 
appeals to them. But there too the remedy is the 
moral education of both. The oppressed need no other 
education except in Satyagraha and non-cooperation. 
A slave is a slave because he consents to slavery. If 
training in physical resistance is possible, why should 
that in spiritual resistance be impossible? If we know 
the use of the body, why oan we not know the use and 
power of the soul? . 

Till he is educated who-can persgade the agriouiturist 
to limit or stop his cultivation of cotton and tobacco ? 
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And reform of immoral castoms and usages? How 
can it be bronght about? By lectures? Here too an 
education of popular conscienee is necessary. Those 
whose copsciences are awake shonld act according to their 
convictions and accept the consequences. We may 
before long look forward to a measure of fusion of 
su bcastes, 


Smoking is in a way a greater curse than drink, in 
as mach ag the victim does not realise its evil in time. 
It is not regarded as a sign of barbarism, it is even 
scclaimed by civilised people. I can only say, let those 
who can, give it up and set the example. 


Remarriage of widows is necessary to a certain extent. 
The reform cen be brought about only when our youths 
have purified themselves. Are they pure? Do they 
profit by their education? Or why blame their 
education? From childhood op a_ slave-mentality is 
sedulously cultivated in us. And if we vannot think 
freely how can we act freely? We are alike slaves of 
the caste, of a fureign education, and of an alien 
Government. Every one of the facilities provided 
os have become our fetters. ‘There are so many 
educated youths amongst us. How few of them have 
thought of the lot of the widows in their own homes? 
How few have resisted the temptation of lucre? How 
few regard them as their own sisters and mothers and 
protect their honour ? How few have had the courage of 
their convictions and defied their castes to do their 
worst. Whom is the poor widow to approach? What 
comfort can I bring her? How few of them are 
readers Of Navrjivan? How few even of those who 
read it can act upto their convictions? And yet I have 
ocessionally devoted the colomns of Navj.van to the 
widows’ wail aad hope to do more as opportunity offers 
itself. In the meantime I would appeal to every one 
who has a child widow under his care to consider it his 
duty to marry her, 


The correspondent has cast a lurid Jight on our social 
customs. But when the whole body is rotten, how can 
we be satisfied with s few patches here and there ? Post- 
mortem dinners are barbarous. But post-nuptial dinners 
are no less so. We might consider the latter to ke 
less barbarous, because the religious ceremony cf marriage 
is, all the world over, an expensive affair, more or Jess, 
Bat the Hindus alone have the monopoly of having 
post-mortem dinners! These and other matters badly 
need attention. Rut a reform all over will come with the 
awakening cf the moral consciousness of our people and with 
the liberation of their thonght. So long as our thought 


and action are not free, patch-work will be worse than 
useless, 


The last item in the correspondent’s wail is about 
the resamption of burning and picketting of foreign c'oth. 
If some oae coald assure ma that the perple will burn only 
their own foreiga clothing, and will not touch others’ 
I would again appeal to the nation to make bonfires of 
foreign cloth. I have never donbted the propriety of 
these bonfires. But I have a genuine dread of peorle 
resorting to violence, When even a thing springing 
from love and non-violeace is abused, we must take it 
that time is not ripe for placing it before the public 
And when I saw in Bombay with my own eyes people 
wearing foreign cloth wresting it from others and consign- 


ing it to flames I recalled the weapon. Today when the 
ogliest of our passions haye come to the Furfsce, all 
peaceful experiments also must be reduced to # mio mun 
Thet is why I have hitched my weggon to only one 
star—spinning and weaving and propegating Rhadeo— 
where abuse is unthinksble, and where there 18 BO 
possibility cf apy harm beirg done. Those who want 
Swaraj or Dharmarej for India by peacefal methods 
must pursue this unfailing remedy #8 & principal duty. 
(Translated from Navoj.van by M. D.) 


Its Ravagés —!! 
Material Losses of the War 


It is now possible to estimate with a fair degree of 
accaracy the direct monetary cost of the war. Perhaps 
the most comprehensive studies in this regard have 
been made by Prolesser Ernest L, Bogart, and pub:isked 
by the Oarnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
under the title, “ Direct and Indirect Gusts of the Great 
War.” The following table is taken from this book: 

Summary of the Direct Costs of the War. 


Gros: Advance to Allies 

United 

’ States $ 32,080, 266,968 $ 9,455,014,125 
Great 
Britain 44 029,011,868 8,695,000,000 
Rest of 
Br tish 
Empire 4.493,813,072 
Fraace 25,¢12,782,8L0 1,547,200,000 
Rassia 22,593,950,000 
Italy 12,415,998,000 
Other — 
Entente 


Allies 3,9963,867,914 


SO 


Total $145,387,690,622 $19,697,214,125 
Germany 40,150,000,000 2,375,000,000 
Austria 

Hangary 20,622,960,600 

Turkey 

and 


Bulgaria 2,245,200,0°0 


—— ee 


Total $53,018 160,600 2,»75,000,000 
Grand 
Total $63,018, 160,600 22,072, 214,126 
Net Cost 
United States $22,625 252,848 
Great Britsin 35,334,011,868 
Rest of British 
Empire. 4,493 813.272 
France 24,265.58 ’,600 
Rassias 22,593,950, 000 
Italy 12,413,998 000 
Other Entente 3,963,867,914 
Allies 
Total $ 125,690,476,497 
Germany $7,775,000,000 
Aastria-Hangary 20,622, 960,600 
Turkey and Balgaria ‘ 2.245,200,000 
Total . 3 60,643,16),600 


Grand Total $ 186,388,637,097 
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The total indirect costa of the war have been 
summarized by Professor Bogart as follows: 
Capital.zed valua of lives los; : 


Soldiers 


$ 33,551, 2762180 
Civilians 


| :8, 51,276280 
Property losses 


Oa land 

Shipping and Cargo 
Loss of production 
War relief 


Los3 to nentals 


29,960,000000 
6 800,000000 
45,000,000':00 
1,000.000000 
1,750.000000 


Total iadirect costs $ 151 612.542 560 


$ 186,253,637,097 


Total direct costs (net ) 


Grand total costs of the 
war $ 337,916,179 657 


Here also we are dealing with figures whose magnitude 
Surp2s3es Our ability to comprehend. ‘The total csst of 
the war is equivalent to 20,000 dollars for every hour 
since Christ was born. The average daily cost of the 
war was more that 215 millions of dollars or 9 miilions 
par hour. That is to say, one hour's cost of the war 
exceeded the amount expended on the public schools of 
Detroit or Cleveland during an entire year, and is equal 
to the endowment of a great University like the Univer- 
sity of California. The total amonnt contributed by 
Americans and Canadians to foreign missions last year 
is less than five hours’ cost of the war. Six hours’ 
cost of the war is more than the total operating expenses 
of all the Yoang Meo’s Christian Associations in the world 
for an entire year. To earn an amount equal to one 
day's cost of the war, 2,150 workers, at an annual wage 
of $2,500 each, would be compelled to labour for 40 years, 


There is still another phase of the economic loss 
which mast be taken into accouat viz. the effects of 
the war upon the industrial machine of Europe. The 
population of Europe, according to Herbert Hoover, is 
at lesst 100 millions greater than can be supported with- 
out imports. These surplus mill'oos are dependent upon the 
excess of exports over imports for their livelihood. 
Therefore, an effisient industrial mechine must operata 
contiauously if the standard of life is to be maintained. 
Prior to the war the vations countries of Europe were 
not independent economic units. but were parts of one 
vast industrial michine embracirg that entire continent, 
The yarious currencies were maintained on a stable gold 
basis and flowed freely throughout Europe. There was a 
minimam of iaterference at frontiers, and tariffs were 
not, as a rule, excessive. Nearly 200 million persons 
lived within the three Empires of Russia, Germany and 
AastriaHaogary. Jn the economic life of Eurupe 
Germany occupied the central position, Upon the pros- 
perity of Germany depended the prosperity of the rest 
of Europe. 


Then came the war, Instantly the whole economic 
life of Europe was thrown into confusion. Exports and 
imports between vast populations ceased entirely, Millions 
of men and. women were.taken from productive pursuits 
and placed at the work of destruction. Four years: of 
war on an unprecedented scale placed an enormous strain 
upon the industrial and financial life of all the belligerent 


nations. This was followed by the collapse of Riassia 


“and Anstria-Huogary and the destruction of the economic 


power of Germany. New States sprang into existense. 
The b-undary lines of Europe wera greatly lengthened. 
Nutionalistic feelings were raised to new heights and 
each country hedged itse'f about with tariff walls and 
customs barriers. Taxation shot up by leaps and bounds. 


After a period of artitificial prosperity made ppssible 
by inroads into capital and natoral resources, a terrifj¢ 
industrial depres3ion swept over the whole world. 
Maltitudes of customers were impoverished. This ‘was 
followed by an enormous decrease in production. Famine 
aud plagae swept over Russia, Poland, Austria and the 
Near East. Millions of persons were kept alive only bv 
the heroic efforts of the American Relief Agency, the 
Quakers and-other societies. Tens of millions of able- 
bodied men were unable to find work. In Eogland 
from one quarter millions to two million men have been 
supported by Government doles during the past three 
years. Even in distant United States the namber of 
unemployed rose to five millions. Tne collapse of the 
foreiga market for wheat and odtton caused great suffer- 
ing among American farmers. 


Currencies depreciated in value at an extraordinarily | 
rapid rate. Nearly 200 millions of people in Russia, 
Germany, Austria and Poland now transact their daily 
business with currency which has little real value, The 
writer during a recent visit to Europe, witnessed the fall 
of the German: mark from 100,000 to the dollor to 
60,000 000 within nine weeks. Prices are often doubled 
and trebled w.thin an hour, International credits have 
been thrown into the utmost confusion. 


All these factors combined have probably created 
more human misery than was occasioned by shot and she!l 
during the war. And the end of this terrible chaos 
is not in sight. The available evidence seems to indicate. 
that conditions are certain to become. worse before the 
winter is ever. Standards of living are being demolished 
and the movement for the abolition of poverty and 
disease has beea set back-a century more. Millions of 
relatively innocent men, women, and children are doomed 
to spend their entire lifetime in hard toil vith no reward 
save huoger, deprivation and a bare existence. A whole 
continent is being submerged, 
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My Experiments with Truth 
(By M &. Gandhi) 
Chapter IX 


Father’s Death and My Double Shame 

The time I am speaking of is my sixteenth year. 
My father, as we have seen, was bedridden, suffering 
from fistula. My mother, an old servant of the house, 
and I were his principal attendants. I had the duties 
of # nurse, which mainly consisted of dressing the wound 
giving my father his medicine, and compoundiog drogs 
whenever they had to be done at home. [Every night 
I would massage his legs and retire only when he 
asked me to or after he fell asleep. I loved to do all 
this service. I do not remember having ever neglected 
it. All the time at my disposal, after the performance 
of the daily functions, was divided between school and 
attending on father. I would go ont for an evening 
walk, only when he permitted me or was feeling well. 

This was also the time when my wife was expecting 
a baby—a circumstance which, as I can see today, meant 
a double shame for me. For one thing I did not restrain 
myself, as I should have, whilst J was yet a student. And 
secondly that carnal Just got the better of what I regard- 
ed as my duty to study, and of what was even a greater 
duty v/s. that of devotion to parents—Shravana having 
been. my ideal since childhood. Every night whilst my 
hands were busy massaging Father's legs, my mind was 
hovering about the bed-room— and that too at a time 
when religion, medical seience and common sense alike 
forbade sexual intercourse, I was always glad of beirg 
relieved from my duty, and went straight to the bed 
room after doing obeisance to Father. 

On the other hand Father was getting worse every 
day. Ayurvedic physicians had tried all their ointments, 
Hakims their plasters, and local quacks their nostrums 
too. An English surgeon had also used his skill. As 
the last and only resort he had recommended a surgical 
Operation. But the family physician came in the way. 
He disapproved of Father going in for an operation at 
his advanced age. The physician was competent and well- 
known, and his advice prevailed. The operation was 
abandoned, and various medicines purchased for the par- 
pose went to no account. I have an impression that 
if the physician had allowed the Operation, the 
wound would have easily healed. The Operation also 
was to have been performed by a surgeon who was then 
well-known in Bombay. Bat God had willed otherwise. 
When death is imminent, who could thiok of the right 
remedy? Father returned from Bombay with all the 
paraphernalia of the operation which were now useless. 
He had despaired of living any longer. He was getting 
weaker and weaker, until at last he had to be asked to 
perform the necessary functions in bed. But up to the 
last he refused to do anything of the kind, always 
insisting on going through the strain of leaving his bed. 
The Vaishnavite rules about external cleanliness are 80 
inexorable. Such oleanliness js quite essential no doubt, but 
Western medical science has taaght us that all thc func 
tons, Including « bath, can be done in bed with the 
strictest regard to cleanlidess, and without the slightest 


discomfort to the patient, the bed always remaining 


apotlessly clean. I would regard such cleanliness as quite 
consistent with Vaishnavism. Bat my father’s insistence 
on leaving the bed for the performance of the necessary 
fanctions, only struck me with wonder then, and I had 
nothing but admiration for it. 

The dreadful night came. My uncle was then in 
Rajkot. I have a faint recollection that he came to 
Rajkot having had news of my father getting worse. 
The brothers were deeply attached to each other, Unole 
would be sitting near Father's bed the whole day and 
would insist on sleeping by his bed-side after sending us 
all to sleep. No one had dreamt that this was the 
fateful night. The danger of course was there. 

It was 10.30 or 11. I was giving the massage. 
Uncle offered to relieve me. I was glad and went 
straight to the bed-room. The wife, poor thing, was 
fast asleep. But how could she sleep when I was there? 
I woke her up. In five or seven minutes, however, 
the servant knocked at the door. I started with alarm. 
‘Get up,’ he said, ‘Bapu is very ill.’ I knew of 
course that he was very ill, and so I guessed what 
‘ very ill’ meant that moment. I sprang out of my bed. 

‘Do tell me what the matter is.’ 

‘Bapn is no more.’ 

So all was over! I had but to wring my hands. I 
felt deeply ashamed and miserable. I ran to my 
father’s room. I saw that if animal passion had 
not blinded me I would kave been spared the 
torture of separation from my father during his last 
moments. I would have been massaging him, and he 
would have died in my arms. Now it was for the uncle 
to have the honour. He was so deeply devoted to his 
elder brother that he had earned the hononr of doing 
him the last services! Father had forebodings of the 
coming event. He had signed for pen and paper, and 
wrilten: ‘ Prepare for the last rites,” He had then 
snapped the amulet off hie arm, and _ also his gold 
necklace of Tulsi-beads and flung them aside, A 
mument after this he was no more. 

The shame to which I have referred in a foregoing 
chapter was this shame of my carnal desire even at the 
critical hour demanding wakeful service. It is a blot I 
have never been able to efface or forget, and I have 
always thought that although my devotion to my parents 
knew no bounds and I would have given up anything 
for it, it was unpardonably wanting in that my mind 
was at the same moment in the grip of lust. I have 
therefore always regarded myself as a lostfol, thongh a 
faithfal, husbind. It took me long to get free from the 
shackles of lust and I had to pass through many an 
ordeal before I could overcome it. 

Before I close this chapter of my double shame, I 
may mention that the poor mite that was born to my 
wife scarcely breathed for more than three or four days. 
Nothing else could be expected. Let all paremnia asd 
couples be warned by my example. 

( Translated from Neoagigen 
by M. D.) 
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Total Prohibition 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Swaraj Party in Madras deserves the eongratulat- 
ions of all friends of the poor for having included total 
prohibition in their programme. Were it not for the 
very potential force of inertia we would long since have 
done away with this evil. It is sapping the vitality of 
the labouring classes, who need to be helped against 
themselves. There is no country in the world which 
is so well-fitted for immediate prohibition as India. 
Public opinion has always been on the right path. No 
referendnm is necessary as it would be in JHuropean 
countries, for the simple reason that in India the 
intellectual classes do not drink as in European countries. 
The Rev. W. L. Ferguson of Madras has brought out 
a pamphlet clearly showing the need for prohibition. Of 
the financial burden the reverend gentleman says: 


‘No country, however rich and prosperous, can really 
afford to drink, for drink brings nations to the verge of 
ruin and sometimes topples them over the brink. India 
is @ poor country as yet. She is poor in her capital 
wealth; she is poor in education; she is poor in sanitation 
and pablic health; she is poor in honsing ; she is poor 
in agriculture and mannofacturing; she is por in means 
of communication in rural areas; and if there is any 
department of her life in which she does not need more 
of good than she posserses, let some knowing one 
inform us, for we do not know what or where it is. 
India cannot afford the use of intoxicants. Financially 
the drain is too heavy. Jost what the cost is in rupees 
we are unable to say; but some idea of it can be 
Obtained from the revenues derived by the Government 
in the Excise Department. In round numbers this is 
Rs. 20,00,00,000 per annum. Some estimate that the 
total drink and drug bill of India for a year amounts to 
five times this sum received by Government; and others 
place it at three times that figure. I do not believe that 
we shall err very far if we take a figure half way be- 
tween these twoand place the amount at Rs,80,00,00,000. 
Now of this vast sum the greater part comes from the 
earnings of the labouring classes,—the very psople who 
need it most for promoting the welfare of themselves, 
their families and their communities. If we assume that 
three-fourths of the drink and drug bill of India is paid 
by the poor and the labouring classes, some 
Rs. 60,00,00,000 is the burden they are bearing. 
And what could be done towards putting India’s poor on 
their feet, if this vast revenue anually were saved from 
intéxicants and used for home-building and _ nation- 
building enterprises! It would not be long before 
thrift would replace squalor in our great cities and 
prosperity begins to attend the humble dwellings 
of our villages.” 


The moral loss is even greater than the financial. 
Drinks and drugs degrade those who are addicted to 
them and those who traffic in them. The drunkard 
forgets the distinction between wife, mother and sister 


and indulges in crimes of which in his sober moments 
he will be ashamed. Any one who has anything to de 
with labour knows to what state the labourers sre reduéed 
when they are under the satanic influence of drink. Nor 
are the other classes better off. I have known the captain 
of a ship forgetting himself in his dranken state. The 
ship had to be entrusted to the care of the chief officer. 
Barristers having drunk have been known to be rolling 
in gutters. Only these better-placed men are protected 
by the police all over the world whereas the poor 
drunkard is punished for his poverty. 

If drink inspite of its harmfulness was not a fashion- 
able vice among Englishmen, we would not find it in the 
organised state we do inthis pauper country. If we 
were not hypnotised we would refase to educate our 
children out of the proceeds of vice, which the drink and 
the drug revenue undoubtedly is. 


Mr. Ferguson suggests fresh taxation to replace this 
vice-begotten revenue, In my opinion no taxation is 
necessary, if only the Government will reduce the fright- 
ful military expenditure not required for defence against 
agression bat manifestly imposed to suppress internal 
commotion. The demand therefore for prohibition most 
go hand in hand with the demand for a corresponding 
reduction in military expenditure. The missionary bodies 
if they will range themselves alongside of public opinion 
and will insist on prohibition, must study the question 
of military expenditure, and if they are satisfied that 
much of the expenditure is due to a false fear of 
internal trouble, must demand reduction in military 
expenditure at least to the extent of the drink and 
drug revenue. | 

The duty before the Swaraj and other political parties 
is quite clear. They owe it to the country to demand 
total and immediate prohibition with one voice. If the 
demand is not granted the Swaraj party has an additional 
count in the indictment against the Government. Prohibi- 
tion as Mr. C. Rajgopalachari has se aptly shown, is an item 
of first clags political education of the masses. And it 
is one item on which all parties, all races and all 
denominations can be easily united. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have seen the report 
of the proceedings of the Prohibition Convention held 
at Delhi under the chsirmanship of Dewan Bahadur M. 
Ramchandra Rao. The Convention has passed what I 
would call a timid resolution. After avowing the impera. 
tive need for total prohibition it ‘urges upon the 
Government of India and the Local Governments to 
accept total prohibition of alcoholic liquor as the goal 
of their excise policy.’ This I suppose neither the 
Government of India nor the Local Governments would 
have any difficulty in accepting. Swaraj is the accepted 
goal of all parties including the Government of Indis, 
but it is the immediate thing for the Congress to attain, 
a distant goal for the Government to cherish, though 
unattainable. So will total prohibition be an unattainable 
goal with the Government. Quite in keeping with this 
resolution is the advice of the Convention to the Govern- 
ment to “afford adequate facilities for ascertaining the 
will of the people with regard to this question, the 
introduction of the local option laws being in the 
opinion of the Convention the best means of ascertaining 
the wishes of the people in this matter.” As I have 
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already stated, there is m0 question of sscervaizing Leng 
wishes of the people, for they are already known. The 
qnestion is one of the Government foregoiog the drink 
aod drag revenus. I wish the Convention hed token 
ap a strocger, more enlightened and more coa*istent 
line of action. The Convention has now become a 
Natio.al Prohibition party called the Probibition League 
of lodia, Let me hope that this League will adopt a 
more forward policy and 10t treat tutal Proh:biuon as & 
goal to be realised in the dim and distant future, bat 
a natioual policy to be immediately adopted and entorecd 
without the cumbersome process of taking referendum. 


“The Cow-the Mother of Prosperity” 
i 
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“The cow-——one of the blessings to the human 
race. No nmaticn or people has become highly civilised 
without her. She produces the bert hrm food on 
earth She makes this health-baildirg, strengi h—giving 
food from grass and coarse plants. She provides not only 
food for her young and her keeper's family, but a surplus, 
besides, to sell. Without her sgriculture is not permanent 
or prosperous, pecple are rot healthy or berpy. Where 
the cow is kept and cased for, civilisation advances, 
lands grow richer, homes grow better, debts grow fewer. 
Tinly the cow is the Mother of Prcsperity.” 

It is with these eloquent words on the frontispiece 
that Mr. Ralph A. Hayne of the Agricaltural Extension 
Department of the International Harvest Company, Chicago 
iatroilaces his popular and therefore pvofus-ly illustrated 
booklet on the cow. Were it not for the fact that this 
writer presumably knew nothirg of our ancient literature, 
one mig't almcst suppose thet he ws parephratirg in 
modern langusge the lavish praise bes'owed by Sanckrit 
writers on the cow as the supreme benefactor of hum=nity, 
When Mr. Hoard called the cow the fcster mother cf the 
human race, little did he know that he had been anticipated 
long, long ago by the hoary—headed Chacekya: 


Oa BN Mest are reese | 
&q alst ae geal ear ata: esa: 


But we must permit Mr. Hsyoeto purrne his theme: 

“ There isa place for the cow om the agriculture of every 
country. — 

“ Whereever the cow has taken her rightful place, 
and man has done his part, we find the h ghest type of 
farmiog; we find farmers living on their own farms, 
Taisiog crops in rotation, which ig the way the Lord 
intended us to farm. 

“We find on the farms, barns with mows and bins 
and silos—regular factorics working the year round, getting 
the very most from the farm's crops and furnishing an 
income every week of the yar. 


_“ We find inte:ligent, thrifty, debt—free people with 
minds and hands alert from steady employment. 

“We find good citizenship, a good agriculture. 

“ The best method of farming, the larger crops and 
the greatest steady returns om investments are found on 
the well—regulated dairy farm. 

“The dairy cow has made rhany hilly farms into 
comfortable country homes, surrounded with grass and 
alfalfa and prosperity- 
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“ A trackload of cream is worth 1,126 dollars, and 
it takes away only alittle over 7 dollars worth of fertility. 

“The cow has mot teken her rightful place im every 
country. 

“Our great South n-eds more cows. 

“Cows to furnish milk for people 
done withont it. 

“Cows to furnish milk and butter for boys and 
girla who have starved for, musclemakirg want of 
bene-making food. 

*“ Cows to curea one—crop agriculture. 

“Cows to eat crops that shonld be growing in place 
of cotton. 

“Cows to furnth a yearround income, 
which no ;eople are posperaus or | appy. 

* Cows to help build and maintain a fertile soil. 

“ There are right here in this civilised country thcusands 


who have long 


without 


of boys and girls und+rsized, diseased, with weak bones, 


bad teeth, dull ictellects, star'ing for the want of the 
cheap-st and best food on earth—MILK. 

“ The cotton crop is all right to sell one month in 
a year but it is treacherous and disapp-inting when we 
depend on it the other 11 months. The cream crop, on 
the other hand, we can sell every week, 52 weeks of 
the year, winter and summer; it pays the bills and keeps 
the money jinglirg in our pockets. 

“Our old Southern fields that have been leached, and 
gullied ard robbed under the errse of a ‘one-crop’ farmirg, 
can still be patched with Bermuda and cespedcza into 
valaable cow pastures. 

“Our great wheat growing West needa more cows. 

“Cows to break the monotony of countless acres of 


*one—crop” in summer and munths of in«ctions in winter. 
“Cows to furnish a plentiful home-upply of milk 
and batter instead of the se2nty suyp'y now shipped in 
cans and psckeges acrors the Continent to the Wheat Belt. 
= Cows to make homes of the farms, not just places 

to stay. 

“The Wheat Belt will suffer for the sins of ‘ one 
crop” farming until more alfalfa, rivert clover, corn ard 
sunflowers are grown and stored in mow ard silo to 

feed cows, 


“ O.r great corn belt needs more Cows. 

“ Cows t> eat si'age made from thousands of fields 
of corn rt»ik3 now going to waste. 

“Cows to help the tenant farmer buy a farm for 
himself. 

“Cows to change the grain farmer's winter 
idleness to profitable work. 

“Cows to help stay the mighty drain each year 
of Corn Relt fertility. 

“Every year millions of loads are hauled off the 
Corn Be't farms and not a thing put back to keep up 
the fertility. 

“We need more oow farmers aad fewer crop farmers. 

“Millions of Dollars’ worth of good Corn Belt feed 
is wasting, barning, clogging the plongh and harrow. 
Some day cows will eat these stalks out of silos—monumeats 
to progress. 

“We need cdws, good cows, -well—oared-for cows 
wherever folks live and fields are farmed and grasses 
grow. * Vv. GD. 
* Corn in America means maize. 
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China’s Wisdom 
(By ¢. F. Andrews) 

There are few signs of India’s present prsition more 
Painful to contemplate, on account of their disastrous 
effect, than the way in which the British occupation of 
India has upset the centre of gravity in Asia and 
destroyed the links which should have hound all the 
countries of Asia together. India’s mosi natural relation 
was towards China. For over a thousand years in the 
past this relationship wss intimate, It ought to be so 
again. But the British cccapation of India has 


placed barriers in the way, which have been difficult 
to overcome. , 


There was, in earlier days, the barrier of the Indian 
Opium traffic, which estranged Cuina from India and 
brought about a breach of frie:dly relations. Even at 
a later date, there have still been causes of friction over 
the same opinm traffic, as was evineed at the world 
Conference at Geneva a year sgo, when Chima left the 
Conference owing to the attitude taken by the Government 
of India. Another seriou; cause of friction has been 
the use by Great Britain, in Chima, cf Indian military 
police in such ‘Treaty ports as Shanghai and in Hong 
Kong and Kowloon. 


The same estrangement between the two countries 
exists in the field of education. Last year, I found that 
the Chinese student had no knowledge of Indian history, 
though they knew fairly well the history of Europe. 
In the same way the Indian stulents have a knowledge of 
English history, but I doubt if a sing'e fact im ancient 
Chinese history is known by one Indian student onti of a 
hundred. And yet China isa country next to India possess- 
ing One of the greatest civilisations m the word. 

The time has surely arrived, when this ignorance 
should be brought te an end. One simple practical way 
in which a begianing might be made would be for all 
those, who can do so, to buy the cheep little volume 
on the History of China in the Universal Library series. 
The euthor is De. Giles, who cam be relied om as a 
scholar. It is an admirab!e outline of a great subject. 

One of the difficuliies in the way of a true appreci- 
ation of Chioa is the poverty of guod literature om ihe 
subject. This will never be remedied so long as the 
translation of the Chinese Classics is entrusted mainly 
to English and American missionaries, who, whatever 
their zeal and devotion, have ouly too often an un- 
conscious bias and therefore fail to do full justice to the 
sabject. Again, the philosophy of ancient Chica is far 
more difficalt to them than it would be to an Indian, 
whose mind had been steeped in the Upanishads. Again and 
again, I have felt this, when I have turned back from 
the study of the Sanskrit classics, such as the Upanishads 
and the Gita, to those of China. 


Recently I have been resding through a translation 
of The Sayings of Confucius, by Leonard A. Lyall, 
of Shanghai, who had the help of a great and noble 
Chinese scholar in his translation work. These caying; 
have delighted me by the profound moral beauty they 
disclose, and their closeness {o Indian ideas. Jn this 
article, I sball quote seme of the simplest of them, which 

have appealed to my mind, in the sincere hope that 
they may turn the attention of Indians, who love their 
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own country, towards the neighbour country of China, 
Bach saying begins with the words, ‘The Master suid’ 
The sayings are terse, simple and compact. They run a6 
follows: 

The Macter said: The Good is no hermit The Good 
has always neighbours. 

The Master said: A gentleman is calm and spacious. 
The vulgar is always fretting. 

The Master said: I was not born to understanding. 
I loved the past and questioned if earnestly. Thus I 

The Master said: How dare I lay claim to holiziess ? 


A man of endless search I might beealled, an unflagging 
teacher: nothing more. 

The Master said; To learn the truth at daybreak and 
die at eve—that were enough. 

The Muster said: A gentleman has no likee and 
dislikes below heaven : he follows the right. 

The Master said: One thread runs through all my 
teaching,—faithfuloess and fellow-feeling. 

The Master said: When shorn of love, is a gentleman 
worthy of the mame? Not for a moment may a 
gentleman sia sgainst love: not im a flurry, nor im 
haste, nor yet im utter overthrow. 


Notes 


Indefatigabie Mr. Andrews 

Whatever the fate of the Anti_Indian measure of 
the Union Goveroment, there is no doubt that 
Mr, Andrews’ contribation to the solution of the problem 
will rank as the highest. His tireless energy, ceaseless 
watchfulness and gentle persuasive powers have brought 
us withia hope of success. He himself though despondent 
in the beginning stages now holds out hope that the 
Bil] is likely to be shelved at least for this session. He 
has been quietly imterviewing editors and public men. 
He has been enlisting the sympathy of the clergy and 
drawing from them emphatic pronouncement sgsinst 
the messure. Thus he has shekem even South African 
European opinion that had ranged itself im favour of 
the measure. His deep study of the question bas 
enabled him to show to the satisfaction of several 
leaders of public opinion in South Africa that the measure 
ig a manifest breach of the Smuts—Gandhi Agree- 
ment. He has also brought together scattered Indian 
forces to focus themselves upon attacking the Bull. 
Mr. Andrews has thus made a very substantial addition to 
his many services to India and humanity. No single 
living Englishman has done ro much as Mr. Andrews 
to sweeten the relations between Eoglishmen and 
Indians. His one hope is to estsblish an indissoluble 
bond between the two peoples, a bond based upoo mutual 
respect and absolute equality. May his dream be realised. 
Mixed Khadi is no Khadi 

“In Palnad in Guntur District”, writes a correspondent, 
“iy being prepared a variety of so-called Khadi with 
special designs in the boarder, called * Kuppadam * boarder. 
The yarn used in the boarder is admittedly for tgn. This 
is used as pure Khadi and as being approved even by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Is this right?” 
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This is certainly not right. I have never approved 
of any sach thing. I consider it a fraud to deseribe such 
dhotia as pure Khedi. The question was brought gp 
even as early as 1919 when mill-made dhotis with 
boarders of foreign yarn were used, and I know several 
friends were obliged to reject their dhotis, because their 
boarders were discovered to be made of foreign yarn. 
Such things appear small on the surface but they 
constitute a silent encroachment upon the reality One 
cannot therefore be too correct about sach matters. The 
only thing I have countenanced is the aotivities of the 
ladies in Bombay, who do embroidery work upon whole 
pieces of Khadi, For this embroidery they are obliged 
to use foreign silk. Bat then, they do not cheat 
anybody. They want to avoid this foreign silken thread 
if they can get hand-spun. But so long as they cannot, 
in order to sell their Khadi amongst fashionable people, 
they are obliged to give them some embroidery, and 
they tell people plainly who use their saris, to what 
extent the embroidery contains foreign yarn. But from 
embroidery on pure Khadi to the use of foreign yarn in 
the preparation of Khadi itself and calling the latter 
Khadi, is a long and dangerous jump, which cannot be 
tolerated. 

The Spinning Wheel in Mysore 

The “Hindu” publishes a long report of what it 
calls “a grand Charkha demonstration and spinning 
competitiog” held recently at Bangalore onder the 
auspices of its Spinners’ Association. The chief event 
of this interesting and instractive fanction was the address 
delivered by the Chairman, Mr. Z. Mecci, the Director 
of Industries and Commerce, Mysore. Mr. Mecci gave 
an exhaustive, and, in my opinion, a convincing reply to 
the critics of the spinnning wheel. He insisted that 
the wheel was to be considered from the point of view 
‘of poverty and unemployment’. 

“lt was well-known”, he said, ‘that more than 
50 per cent of the population was engaged in 
agricaltare and for about half the year they all 
temained idle. Not only this but the rainfall was 
so fitful and uncertain that famine conditions seemed 
to be a recurring factor every time,“ 

And he showed that for this popolation the spin- 
ning wheel was the only industry during its leisure 
hours. He added that but for the distortion and 
degeneration of the national taste, Khaddar would make 
much greater headway than it had. Of the earning 
capacity of the wheel, Mr, Mecci said, 

“Tt has been ascertained by careful calculation 
that a person by devoting 24 hours a day to spinn- 
ing could easily earn Rs, 2-8 a month, and takiog 
the total number of persons on an average in a 
family to be 5, and 2 of these to take to spinning 
24 hours a day, the total extra income to the 
‘Have nots’ in the State would amount to more 
than 60 lakhs of rapees a month, or 6 croes 
of rupees per year. Did their crities seriously ask 
them to throw away this sum by abstaining from 
spinning ? There was no doubt that the epinning 
indastry had a great future before it and was sure 
to gain a great stimulus, if the educated, cultured 
and the woalthy classes were favourably disposed 
towards the use of Khaddar ” M. K. G. 
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Quarterly Returns ; 
In the last annual report of the All India Spinners 
Association it is stated thet many of the Provincial 
Khadi organisations are making vigorous efforts to extend 
their activities, The Khadi Pratisthan in Bengal, the 
Provincial Khadi Department and the Gandhi Katir in 
Bihar, and the Gandhi Ashram in U, P. have all put 
forward schemes for larger and more extensive work 
which have been sanctioned by the Executive Council of 
the A. I. §. A. The Tami] Nada scheme is awaiting 
consideration. The Punjab is one of the provinces that offer 
promise of extensive work in the future. The provincial 
organisation here which towards the close of the year 
1924 was faced with great difficulties, has successfully 
got over them and is now making steady progress in its 
work. It has now put forward a scheme for nearly doubling 
its work during the current year. The Department 
intends to open a new centre of production on a large 
scale in Adampur and has already shifted its headquarters 
there from Lahore. 

There are now 6 chief production centres inthe Punjab 
ander the supervision of the Provincial Khadi Department, 
8 sale bhandars directly ran by the department and 17 
sale agencies. The figures of production and sale of Khadi 
in the Province for three months since the date of the 
last A. I. S. A. are available and are given below: 


Production Sale 
October 5615 Yds Rs. 11447 
November 4342 es os ee 
December 5730 © ‘a oon 


The figures available from all other provinces except 
Kerala are not complete for all the three months. As 
soon as they are available they will also be published 
in Young India. Kerala is not doing much in Khadi and 
has but one small production centre and three sale 
bhandars, Its figures for three months are as. under: 


Production Sale 
October 861 Yds Rs, 1203 
November 881 9 » 1636 
December 234 - « - 2489 


For Congress members 

1. Acknowledgement of yarn sent to the A.I. S. A, 
shonld not be expected until after eight or ten days of 
its receipt at the office. 

2. As already notified, the mere expression of a wish 
to become a Congress member in his application form 
sent to the A. I. S. A. will not entitle the applicant to 
membership of the Congress. He has to fill in and 
submit an application for the purpose in the form 
prescribed in the note ‘For Congress Members” which 
appeared in Young India of the 14th January, and 
certificate from the A. I. S. A. will be issued only after 
the subscription of two thousand yards has been paid during 
the current year. 


This cancels all instructions issued in Young India 
of the 5th December, or anywhere else before this date. 

8. Old members 
for membership will 
roll numbers. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navafiras . 


Preas, Sarkhigarani adi. Sarangpur. Ahmedabad. 


sending new application forms 
please always mention their 
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A.1.S.A. Yarn Contributions 


2 Andhra (2335-2346) 


319 K. Basavayya Challapalle 
320 P. Lingayya ” 
321 M. Satyanarayan 

Marthy Digapahandi 


322 S. V. S. Krishna Rao Kotipalli 
323 Md, Khaja Mohideen Nellore 
324 P. Govinda Rao ” 

325 P. Venkateshwarlu § Dhulipudi 
326 B.-class No. 400 Transfered here 


327 K. Subbayamma Polamur 
328 G. Ramkrishnayya Chandole 
329 R. Venkatrayanam Repalle 


330 C. Ramiah - 


3 Assam (2347) 
146 Subarnalata Bordoloi 


4 Behar (2348-2374) 


Jorhat 


108 Shambhunath Pathak Arrah 
109 Lakshmivanshi Devi 2 

110 Jitan Pande e 

111 Bajrang Sahai Pachamba 
112 Hiralal Vishwakarma Sonapur 
113 Sarayu Singh Jamalpur 
114 Baldev Sahai Pandanl 


115 Umeshwar Siogh ‘3 
116 Ramesh Ch. Bhattacharya Purulia 
117 Govind _,, 9 %s 
118 Surendranath Niyogi 33 
119 Bhibbutibhushan es 
120 Atul Ch. Ghose ie 
121 Upendra Mohan i 
122 Phanindranath - 
128 Nibaran Ch. Das Gupta ,, 
124 Lavanyaprabha Ghose s 


125 Ganesh Bhatt Bathwa 
126 Jechari Bhagat Bhore 
127 Dhanapati Bhagat Bathwa 
128 Parasanna Bhagat ‘f 
129 Surendranath xs 
130 Bhudan Miyan es 
131 Janardan Bhagat re 
132 Sukai Bhagat. - 
133 Khedu Bhaga nS 
134 Sadavrata Prasad Chainpur 


5 Bengal (2375-2396) 


392 Sukhada De Sarcar Tazpur 
393 Hiranna Bala Sen 7: 
394 Hari Mohan Chau. Suchia 
395 Sharada Charan a 
396 Prasanna Kumar Mahajanhat 
397 Barada Prasad ‘ 
398 Sitesh Ch. Chau. 2 


399 Bijoy Gopal Sen A 
400 Debendra Kumar Paul __,, 


A Class 


401. Makkhanlal 


9 


402 Jogesh Ch. Dey Durgapur 
403 Charu Ch. Sen Ratanganj 
404 Ushabala Debi Khulna 
405 Jatindralal Mukarjee Atrai 


406 Hakimuddin Pamanik © 
407 Abdul Pramanik 2 
408 Upendra Mohan Sarcar os 


409 Upendra Mohan Kunderhat 
410 Anil Kumar Sen Atrai 
411 Snresh,Ch. Guha Calcutta 


412 Surendra Nath Nag = 
413 Jatindra Ch. Dutt Chathatta 


8 C. P. Hindi (2397) 


37 Rameshwar Jha Drug 
10 Bombay. 

20+ V. V, Kamath Dadar 

21+ V. R. Dighe Parel 
11 Delhi (2398) 

20 Prabhudas Tulsidas - Delhi 


12 Gujarat (2399-2417) 


317 Ambalal Hirala Bardoli 
318 Bamji Chhiba ‘ 
319 Prabhu Raoji a 
3820 Namma Bhane. - 
321+Morar Raoji as 
322 Vishnu R,- Harkare 3% 
323 Manga Pancha if 
324 Manja Daji e 
325 Dabyabhai L. Mehta g 
326 Ratnaji Bhagabhai = 
327 Khandubhai Devabhai Sarbhon 


328 Ravajibhai Nathabhai Sabarmati 
329 Man:bhai’ G. Patel Nadiad 
$30 Ashabhai L. Patel 


331 Chhotalal V. Bhatt Karakla 
332 Manilal Maganlal © Ahmedabad 
333 Gopal la! Nandlal Nadiad 


384 Roll No. 10 (20) Transfered here 


B35: 55 10 (21) 2 4 
13 Karnatak (2418-2421) 
155 M. N. Mewundi Dharwar 
156 Sanno R, Nayak Nandgad 
157 K. P. Kamath Karkala 
158 H, Srivivasarao Bangalore 


14 Kerala (2422-2424) 
52 ©. Subramanyam’ . Kottarackara 
58 P, R. Srinivas - Farnakulam 
54 M. C. Govindan Nair Mankarai 
16 Punjab (2425-2426) 


22, Gueudatt Lahc-re 
23 Raimlal = 

17 Sind (2427) 
89 Asarbai Karachi 


ji rmer names transfered to Gujarat 


List No IX, 


18 Tamil Nadu (2428-2466) 


342 S. Narayana Iyer Mannargudi 
343 §. Sitaramr Iyer = 
344 Ramaljnganand Swami __,. 
345 T. K. Srinivasa Iyer Pe: 
346 V. Sabapati ” 
347 E. S, Srithara Rao Trichy 
348 A, Vaidyanathan a 


349 N. Subramanya Sastry 99 
350 P. Muthuswamy » 


351 8, 3 ‘e 
352 A. Azaga Pillay 3 
358 S. Muttukumar 2 
354 KE. Mudaliar es 


355 A. N. Moideen Adirampuram 
356 T. K. Krishnaswamy Madras 
357 M. Shammugam Pillay Koilpatti 


358 N. Shriramalu Madras 
359 Pattammal : * 
360 G. B. Venkatram Fc 
361 B. Krishnamurty e 
362 M. S. Sathanandan 3 
363 M. R. Salamalu Erode 
364 M. L. V. Saumiar Pondicherry 
365 S. Ayyarswamy Karayvalur 
366 C. K, Annammal Conjeeveram 


367 A.V. Rrmakrishnan Thenthirupara! 


368 Krishnamurthy Erode 
369 A. P. Naicker Karavalur 
370 P. Subramanyam Karaikudi 
371 P. L. M. Chettier % 
372.R. Nagappa Chettiar 2 
373 Keshavalu Naidu Madras 


374 C,Shammugam Nadar Virndhunagar 
375 N. S.R, Mudaliar Conjeevaram 
376 K. Ethicajulu Na‘du Kallakuruchi 


877 Md. Sharif Saheb ‘se 
3878 K. Ramachandran = 
379 G. Subbiah Sriperambudar 


380. V. Ganesh Iyer 
19 U. P. (2467-2483) 


Kumbakonam 


71 Khushiram Mainpuri 
72 Sukhendra Singh Kbimssipur 
73 Jayadatta Pande Hatbras 
74 Basudeo N. Sharma Fyzabad 
75 Ragbubar Dayal Cawnpore 
76 Lalmani Gupta Farrukhabad 
77 Narayan Prasad Fyzabad 
78 Premnarayau Malviya Allahabad 
79 Sundarshyam Fyzabad 
80 Devidin Pandit = 

81 Ramshankar Mishra Prayag 
82 Narsing Dayal os 

83 Rajaram Sharma Haraiya 
84 Rama Bali Achari $s 

85 Ramasxup Das Re 

86 Gopinath Dutt Allahabad 
87 Shiai Ahmed Kidwai = 
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B. Class 11 Dethi 338 Venkat N, Vithal ” 
dante 471 Trivikram Krishna Meerut 339 Damodar D, Jarare ” 
400+ B. S, Narayanan Nellore 472 Shr. Ramashraya Pd. - 540 Hireyays Ramsyys Y 
417 M. Gauramma Digapandi 12 Gujrat : 341 Hangayye tense 2) a 
418 R. V. Subbamma Nellore 473 Vidyagauri Mehta Bardoli 342 K, 8, Venkatrama Iyer bakonam 
419 K. 8S. Charyalu © Madau Palle 474 Devchand B. Shah Jetpur 343 Kelyanem Iyer » 
4 Behar 475 Punja Gokul Porbandar 344 K, Dorai ” 
420 Gopinath Prasad Arrah 476  eemmrsangy isees bet Ph pages be a 
421 Hrindaynarayan Singh Sarmera 477 Maganlal Kraan o ica sia 
422 Devnandan Singh Sonapur 478 Jamns Beeenealone ” Unacceptable for membership 
423 Bhaghwat Narain a 479 Uehyslhe Bastien and therefore entered as 
424 Zafar Miyan Bathwa 480 Hirabhai Bhurabhai 9 donations 
495 Dewi Pedi : 481 Satyendraprasad S.Mehta Ahmedabad 347 Tolakdhari Tiwari Sarmehra 
426 Ramjash Bhagat on en ee 548 Yemnnapresed: Sinha ee 
427 Balgovind Bhagat Bathwa 13 Karnatek ' 349 b is Bhaskaran Sabarmati 
428 Kashi Bhagat é 483 Ranganath Muguti : Dharwar 350 Shivalal Bhagat Bathwa 
429 Hari Bhagat 4 484 Shiv Basu R. Manvali Nandgad 351 Jhiwaraj Bhagat ‘e 
430 Umapati Misra 4 485 Ram Ch V. Remstetioksr = 352 Sitaram Ramdas a 
431 Damadi Dube Bhore 486 Narayan A. Ayachit y 353 Rajaram Bhagat ” 
43% Ram Lagan Rithes 17 Sind 354 Parasanna Bhagat a 
438. Sundari Kunvari . ye ae Karachi 355 Mishri Bhagat ” 
484; Taehhenan Chendes ‘ 18 Tamil Nadu 356 Shivatahala Sahu a 
435 Lalman Bhagat ‘ 487 V. Guruswami Mannargudi 357 Ram Dutt Misra a 
436 Tilakdhari Bhagat ‘ £50 &. Ertkag Bes Madras = 358 Manik Ch. Pande ” 
437 Halkhori Bhagat i it Mise nga 4 wetter 
488 Rama Deni f 490 V. C. K. Naidu Money Contributions 
489 Mohri Kunvari é a “ Telecare: ” Associates:— 
440 Mathura Bhagat 4 A ae 7 24 Already acknowledged 
441 Nanhaku Bhagat a ; ay, ; ? : poh = ai 335-5-0 
442 Swarath Singh Baranli Z ad / 5 Gurnodattama r 120-0 
sre Reile wisial k S06 Chbtarenal Hathd Aligarh 96 Bodhraj Vakil i + 12-0-0 
444 Shivdhari Lahar a4 — ee ; reesei G, V. Mavalankar Ahmedabad 
on 
0 ee 311 K. Raman Nair Bombay oe 
447 Bijkumar Pande : 312 Ganesh S. Pradhan § Bhnusaval 371-5-0 
448 Kunvaji Janji Phas 313 Shankar R. Valanjkar BS Life Associates 
449 Mahadeo Bhagat Bathwa 314 T. A. Phadke > 1 Mistri Hirji Jeram Bombay 500-0-0 
450 Hirabhagat Bhore er Sena + vecandere at Tennis 
mare (MN HY tone Pow AB a 
453 Tabakal Kumhar J at a V. Saladkar Baroda 2 erate 330 14 444 
454 Basavan Sunar Bhore titlctcan eter Jullandar 3 Assam 146 0 146 
455 Hari Nandan Singh —Baranli. °. & Shaokaran gate 4 Behar 134 «62-196 
456 Anand: Kunvari Bathwa eatin: Recmanieg a 5 Haka 413 19 432 
457 Hakim Miya a oF Velayudhan _ 6 Berar 5 0 5 
458 Ram Sahay Bhagat a ag > OR ep — 7 Barma 3 2 ‘ 
459 Ram Tapeshwar Thakur ee . 8C.P, Hind. 37 162 199 
460 Tulsi Bhagat ona 7 9. P. Marchi 62°" 15 
461 Purandar Bhagat ee OG. Dan eer ee 10 Cit f aes 5 Pa 
462 Bal Govind 4 327 Dosubhai Jadeja Rajkot eri 8 14 72 
468 Rom Deni Telj e 328 Spinners’ Society Through Bai 11 Delhi ¥ 20 : 
sedi Mates ‘ Chandbsi Serear Si, ThomasMount 49 Gains: Peg 
465 Shiv Tahal Sahu : 329 K. T. Chitre Bombay 13 rhs tak ee pi 
466 Hemra} Bhagat ‘ ae Labayaryalata Debi =k... 14 saath a < ‘a 
467 Khelavan Mehto Bhore x sce apn reel: 10 Wikernans Tt 4g ni 
5 Bengal é en 16 Panjab 23 : 
468 Hansdhwaj Maity Ka’ yanchak a rye yr 17 Sind 39 11 50 
469 Sudharani Debi Khulna ee Akola 18 Tamil Nad 3 43-42 
10 Bowhay 335 Gangaram Lachhman 19 U. P “e ° 4 
t70 ©. H. Shah Mali one »_  N. Vithal " 20 Utkal : 
“ ) aim —-—«337 Balakrishna G, Patekar tkal 22 4 %6 
| Former name transfered to A class, *Pormer same rem ed owing to repetetion aie « 
moved owing to repetetion 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter X 


Glimpses of Religion 

¥rom my sixth or geventh year up to my sixteenth 
I was at school, being taught all sorts of things, bat 
not religion. I may say that I failed to get from the 
teachers what they conld have given. me without any 
effort on their part, And yet things here and there I 
kept @a picking up from my surroundings. The term 
‘ Religion ’ I am using in its broadest séhse, —e meaning 
thereby self-realisation or knowledge of self. 

Being born in the Vaishnava faith, F hadeften to go 
to-the Haveli, a Vaishnavite temple. But if never appealed 
to me. I did not like its glitter and pomp. Also I heard 
rumours of immorality being practised there, and lost 
all interest in it. Hence I could gain nothing from the 
Haveli. 

But what I failed to get there, I got from my nurse, 
an old servant of the family, whose affection for me I 
still recall, I have said before that there was in me a 
fear of ghosts and spirits. Rambha, for that was her 
name, suggested as a remedy for this fear the repetition 
of Ramanama, 1 had more faith in her than in her 
remedy, and so at a tender age I began repeating Ramaiama 
to cure my fear of ghosts and spirits. This was of course 
short-lived, but the good seed sown in childhood was not 
sown-in vain. Ithink it is dae to the seed sown by 
that good woman Rambha that to day Ramanama is an 
infallible remedy for me. 

Just about this time, a cousin of mine who was a 
devotee of Ramayana arranged for both of us brothers 
to learn Rama Raksha. We got it by heart, and made it 
a rule to recite it every morning after the bath. The 
practice was kept up sc lorg as we were in Porbander. 
As soon as we reached Rajkot, it was forgotten. 
Yor I had not much faith in it, I recited it partly 
because of my regard for that cousin, and partly because 
of my pride in being able to recite ama Raksha with 
correct pronunciation. 

What however left a deep impression on me was the 
reading of Ramayana before my father. Doring part of 
his illness my father was in Porbander. There every 
evening he used to listen to Ramayana. The reader was 
a great devotee cf Ranmta—Ladha Maharaj of Bileshwar. 
It was said of him that he cured himself of his leprosy 
not by any medicine, but by applying to the affecte 


parts d/lwa leaves which had been cast away after being 
offered to the image of Mahadey in Bilesnwar temple, 
and by the regular repetition of Ramanama. His faith, it 
was said, had made him whole. This may or may not be 
true. We at any rateibelived in the story. And it is a 
fact that when Ladha Maharaj began his reading of 
Ramayana, his body was entirely free from leprosy. He 
had a melodious voice. He wquld sing the Dohas (couplets) 
and Chopacs (quatrains), and explain them, josing himself 
in the discourse and carrying his listeners along with 
him. I must have been thirteen at that time, but I quite 
remember being enraptured by his reading, That laid the 
foundation of my deep devotion wo Ranayana. Today I 
regard the Ramayana of Tuilsidas as the greatest book 
in all devotional literature, 


A few months after this we came to Rajkot. There 
was no Ramayana-reading there. Bhagavuta however 
used to be read on every Liadushi day. I sometimes 
attended the reading, but the reader was uninspiring. 
Today I see that Bhagavata is a book which can evoke 
religious fervour, I have read it in Gujarati with intense 
interest, Bat when I heard portions of the vriginal 
read by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya during my twenty 
one days’ fast, | wished I had heard it in my childhood 
from such a devotee as he, so that I could have formed 
a liking for it at an early age. Impressions formed at 
that age strike roots deep down into one’s nature and it 
is my eternal regret that J Was not fortunate enough to 
hear more such good books read during that period. 


I however got in Rajkot an early grounding in 
toleration for all branches of Hinduism and sister religions. 
Kor my father and mother would visit the Haveli as also 
Shiva’s and Rama’s temples, and would take or send us 
youngsters there. Jain monks also would pay frequent 
visits to my father, and would even go ont of their way 
to accept food from us—non-Jains. They would. have 
talks with my father on subjects religious and mundane. 


He had besides Musalman and Parsi friends, who 
would talk to him about their own faiths, and he would 
listen to them always with respect, and often with interest, 
Being his nurse, I often had a chance to be present at 
these talks. These many things combined to inculcate 
in me a toleration for all faiths. 


5G 


Only Christianity was at the time an exception, I 
developed a sort of dislike for it. And for a reason. 
In those days Christian missionaries used to stand in a 
corner near the High School and hold forth, pouring 
abase on Hindus and their gods. 1 could not stomach 
this. I must have stood there to hear them once only 
bat that was enough to dissnade me from repeating the 
experiment. About the same time, I heard of a well known 
Hindu having been converted to Christianity. It was the 
talk of the town that when he was baptized he had to eat 
beef and drink liquor, that he also had to change his 
clothes and that thenceforth he began to go abont in 
European costume includiog a hat. These things got on my 
nerves, Surely, thought I, a religion that compelled one 
to eat beef, drink liquor, and change one’s own clothes 
did not deserve the name. I also heard that the new 
convert had already begun abusing the religion of his 
ancestors, their customs and their country. All these 
things created in me a dislike for Christianity, 


But the fact that I had learnt to be tolerant to 
other religions did not mean that I had any living faith 
in God. 1 happened to come across, about this time, 
Manusmriti which was amongst my father’s collection. 
The story of the Creation and similar things in it did 
not impress me very much, and on the contrary made 
me incline somewhat towards atheism. here was a cousin 
of mine, still alive, for whose intellect I had great 
regard. Tohim I turned with my doubts. But he could 
not resolye them. He sent me away with this answer; 
‘When ygu grow up you will be able to solve these 
doubts yourself. These questions ought not to be raised 
at your age.’ I was silenced, but was not comforted. 
Chapters about diet and the like in Manusmriti seemed 
to me to run contrary to daily practice. To my doubts 
as to this also, I got the same arswer. With intellect 
more developed and with more reading I shall understand 
it better, I said to myself, 


Manusmriti at any rate did not then teach me Ahimsa. 
I have told the story of my meat-eating. Manusmriti 
seemed to support it. I also felt that it was quite 
moral to kill serpents, bugs and the like, I remember 
to have killed at that age bugs and such other insects, 
regarding it a duty, 

But one thing took deep root in me—that moral- 
ity is the basis of things, and that troth is the sub- 
stance of all morality. Truth became the sole objective. 
It began to grow more and more in magnitude every day, 
and my definition of it also has been ever Widening. 


A didactic stanza likewise gripped my mind and 
heart, Its precept—return good for evil—becamo my 
guiding principle. It became such a passion with me 
that I began numerous experiments in it. Here js that 
( for me ) wonderful stanza: 


For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thon down with zeal; 
For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 
If thy life be resened, life do not withhold, 
Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little service tenfold they reward. 

Bat the truly noble know all men as one 

And return with gladness good for evil done, 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
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Notes 

Breach of Faith 

The threatened Asiatic Bill is a breach of the Emote 
Gandhi agreement regarding the whole of South Afr'cs, 
and it is a breach cf faith also e8 regards Natel 2 
brenght out by Mr. Andrews in one of his letters to the 
Press in South Africa and reproduced in Indian Opinion 
just to hand. The following is the apposite extract: 

“The Natal Government brcught ont under con- 
tract, from the year 1860 onwards, the vast majority 
of Indians who Janded in §&cuth Africa. It was 
agreed between the two Governments, before they 
left India, thet if they fu’filled their five yess’ lsbour 
contract on the fugar plentations they should be 
given certain sights in Nata), ireluding those of 
domicile tegether with open purchese of land end 
immovable property. The Natal Goverrment, in its 
eagerness to get this indeptured Indien labour, elo 
agreed that Indian traders shovld be allowed to 
accompany the labourers as free Indians. 

“These Indian labourers purchased those rights 
at a great cost. For the five years’ indenture was 
accompanied by such grave moral evils, tbat it has 
now been ertirely abendoned as a vicious labour 
system. The Natal Government, up to quite recent 
times, has erdeayoured to otserve faifthfully its side 
of the contract. Section 148 of the Scuth Africa 
Act makes it clear that sgreements msde by the 
Natal Colonial Government devolve upon the 
Union, ( Year Book, p. 74)” 

Economic Fallacy 
The seme letter thus dispores of the econcmic 
argument often brought against the Indian Ffettler: 

“ The Indian quettion itself is by no meanf 80 
serious frcm an economic sterdpoint as most people 
in South Africa have been led to think. Indeed, in 
reality, the solution hes been already obtained, be- 
cause the Indien ccmyetition is a diminishing and 
not an increasirg fector. Yet.even in a city like 
Durban, where Irdians are most numerous of all, the 
ret increase in the value of properties held by Indians 
between 1921 and 1925 was only in rcurd figures a 
quarter of a million while that of Europeans was 
four millions. Yet the Indian and Evropean popula- 
tions in Durban and suburbs are in the proportion 
of four to five. I have already stated, and would 
state again, that the census of 1921 showed a European 
increase of 39.8 per cent, while the Irdian increase 
wes Cnoly 6,1 per cent. Every year, Indians in large 
numbers are Jeavirg the country never to return, 
No more are allowed to ccme in. The Indian men 
in the Union are greater in number than the women. 
Therefore the birthrate is not likely to be a high 
one, The whole nomber of Indiars in the Union 
was only 161,000 in 1921. If there hsppen to be 
cases where Indian shops are increasing in number, 
I have seen with my own eyes other places where 
the decrease is equally marked. What canse is there, 
then, for any economic fear? The problem is easily 
able to solve itself, if only time is allowed; and in 
the increasing prosperity ( which is certain to come 
with the improvement of trade) the shortege of 
labour will everywhere scon be felt and the majority 
of Indians, who still do useful and steady indnstrial 
and agricultural work, will all be needed. It seems, 
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deed, almost an absurd thing, at such a time, to be 
driving such g valuable labour asset Out of theicountry.” 
Mr. Andrews could have added that in the other 
parts of Sonth Africa the Indian position is infinitely 
worse than in Darban, In the major part of the Union 
he is landless and ig dependent purely on the goodwill 
of his Buropean landlord, His Only crime is that besides 
being a labourer he dares to engage in trade and eke 
out an honest living. Dispassionately examined the cry 
against the Asiatic has no foundation Save in an insensate 
colour prejudice and petty trade jealousy. M. K. G. 


Buy Khadi with the Difference 
Me: (By C. R.) 

Third travelling is a pleasure, chiefly 
because it is so cheap,— comparatively,— and so peaceful. 
No one bores you with his conversation. It is pleasant 
to sit in a oorner unnoticed among a crowd of people 
who make no pretences either to themselves or to others. 
If you travel during day-time and so do not have to suffer 
for want of stretching-space, it is not physically so 
very loconvenient either, 

“So noisy!” I hear you say. Friend, it is wrong 
to dislike the chattering of innocent men and women. 
The children,— well, they do make noise unreasonably 
sometimes, but it is enjoyable— if you learn to think 
with them. You can be even helpfal if they cry for 
something you can guess. The noise and confusion of 
the’ third class” compartment should not be exaggerated. 


The meaningless conversations of upper class compart- 
ments are often more boring. 


I know what you feel strongly about. The carriage 
is dirty and so are the occupants. But I am not sure 
whether it is not more enjoyable to be amidst dirt that 
you understand than among the fashions and the 
fopperies, the snobberies and the artificialities of the 
first and second class passengers which you cannot under- 
stand. When you have outgrown self-centred sensitive- 
ness, it is easy to move about among those who re- 
present the average degree of national cleanliness. Dirt 
will not after all kill. It is not half so poisonous as 
£0me people imagine. Any way it is no use your being 
clean, when you have no tims and no _ inclination to 
make other people learn the art of cleanliness. Your 
own cleanliness is but a poor defence against Nature 
who does not like selfishness. If we would raise the 
level of cleanliness among third class passengers and 


remove their distres3 we mu3t travel with them and 
share their discomforts. 


“How about the closet?” you exclaim in 
dismay.“ Yes, I admit it is not clean. § Bat if 
my friend Parthasarathi were with you he would 
show you that you oan do some indirect service. 
He would get a scavenger at the junction station, and 
tipping the fellow with a nickel bit get him to clean 
the carriage latrine, so that for the next few hours the 
nuigance may be a bit more tolerable for all concerned. We 
can all do this like Parthasarathi, though we may not all be 
brave enough to do as he did the other day, when he found 
the tot had not done his work well, why he took the 
pail and broom from the man, went in himself and 
cleaned the place up nicely to the amazement of all the 
people including the poor scavenger who stood grinning, 
“This was s Gandhi man”, some people on_ the 
platform whispered. 

~ You smile at my description of third class travelling. 


class ” 
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You cay the smell is nasty even if you sit at the other 
end of the compartment. The closet modifies the 
atmosphere even at that distance, But I say, if you are 
on a long journey you can get over this, The nose 
gets used after a time. Ina short journey I admit 
it is somewhat troublesome to the untrained nose. But, 
as I have read somewhere, the cdour of these latrines, 
however unpleasant to the nose, is not such a danger 
to health as anxious psople imagine. Diseases, learned 
doctors assare us and I believe them, are not com- 
municated through odours, nor do they get across 
through air without actual touch or spraying up of 
drops and particles into your mouth, or by getting into 
your drink or food. So we may go about confidently 


though carefully and ever wrestling with authority for 
improvement. 


If I haye not convinced the reader still that third 
class travelling is pleasant, it is my fault of expression. 
If you did get into a local train, I know you would like 
it. Then I forgot the beggars. The divine music of some 
of the beggars that get into the South Indian Railway 
trains to ply their business is a compensation for all the 
noise, all the smells and all the crash. The train whistles 
and moves off from a station. Suddenly a crouching 
figure gets up, stretches ont an emaciated arm,. and 
song such as must melt the hearts of the gods bursts 
out. Close your eyes if the hungry looks or the disease 
or the deformity disturbs your eye-sense, and you can 
enjoy the rapture of the melody and the passion of the 
mad composer, But it is better for all concerned that 
you also look. at lean forms that make this melody. 

Why should we sorrow and why should we despair 
when our very beggars, the leprous, the maimed and 
the deformed, the men who know not how they will 
get over the next pang of hunger, men and women who 
never were or could be taught to read or write, can 
sing like angels, and utter melody and thonght that 
make a cathedral for worship of even a third class 
compartment ? Our greatest poets still live because of our 
deserving beggars,—the maimed and-the blind, not in the 
great colleges and Universities where too learning is a 
trade! Why should we not travel ‘third’, where these 
patrons of the poets have a free pass, and you may pay 
or not pry a8 you like for the music? 

Any way you will see how much money third class 
travelling saves and youcan buy Khadi with the difference. 

this reminds me why I began this story, I was 
travelling third class. I was thinking what a beantifal 
song two beggar boys had just sung snd what would 
happen to literature if ticket-collectors ruled these Scamps 
out, when a gentleman, ‘educated’ and clean, and occu- 
pying more than his share of the seat just Jike -myself, 
sat up, and asked me “ Would you mind if I asked you 
a question, sir?” 

It was not one question, but many. I had to go 
for the hundredth time into the justifications for Khadi. 
It was interesting and his doubts cleared my own mind 
in a wonderful manner. But the conversation must be 
postponed for another week, that is if the Editor thinks 
it good enough for Young India readers. 

[The Editor having been for some years now a 
stranger to the delights and the difficulties of third 
class travelling is always glad to find space for well-spun 
stories abont this people’s travelling class, especially 
when they connect themselves with the people’s Wheel 
of Fortune. M. K. G.] 
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From Sweden 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Thus writes a Swedish correspondent : 

% It isa great joy to me to get your paper every 
week and it seems to me as if I stood in oman 
contact with you. I see that you answer in Young 
India questions from people in distant countries, and 
wonder if you will a'so answer questions from me. 
» « « Will you tell me in your paper if 
you still adhere to your first programme in all its 
parts ? Papers say you have changed your opinions 
about several points, but you are aS eager 88 ever 
for non-cooperation ? In our biggest paper there has 
been an article about yon and I translate on a separate 
paper the principal points. I think they prove a 
very great want of insight in Iodia’s present situation. 
People don’t seem to understand that since the English 
have tried to trample out every aspect of greatness 
in the character of the masses they cannot in one day, 
month or year regain all they have lost. There must 
be .a rebuilding from where they stand. Tt is slow 
work bnt what a glorious material to work upon ! 

“J wonder if I dare trouble you with answering 
in Young India what | translate from the article. I 
should like to enlighten the public aboat your real 
opinion. . , ‘I think your spinning wheel is a 
foundation on which India’s liberation, economic 
well-being and, a3 a product, spiritual ‘ renaissance ’, 
is to be built. 

“If I have been too presuming, I ask you to 
forgive me. We have in our Bible a sentence: ‘ Bove 
drives away fear’ and I have loved India and its 
people for nearly forty years—that’s my only excuse 
for writing you as I do.” 

The following is the extract translation sent by the 


correspondent : 


“Gandhi embodies in his fanatical spiritual 
imperialism and his hatred to Western civilisation 
the resctionary india. His ideal is the ancient 
isolated village cominunities whose idyllic separateness 
from the outer world was a result of the economic 
independence. To regain this Gandhi recommends 
home spinning as a way ont from the bonds of 
Western civilisation. At the same time he is 
carrying on the most evident bread-earning politics, 
claims the entire disappearance of the British from 
public service, control over every department of 
administration, the army and foreign politics too ete. 
In this sirnggle to place Indians »s workers in the 
modern state-system Gandhi works manifestly dead 
against his own principles. More than with Tilak 
and other predecessors there are with Gandhi, I am 
certain, for the realisation of the programme, fateful 
ciroumstances. Gandhi's judgment of the Western 
civilisation seems to him who has studied the 
methods of agiiation of this so influential man 
ill advised. It is not exaggeration to s»ssert that 
the political vitality in India depends in the highest 


degree on a manifestation of Western civilisation, 


er 


i‘. c. the railways. These have been the means to bring 
about the agitatory summons to the campsigns of 
home spinning, the frequent Congresses, the meetings 
of the leaders at different places and times. When 
Gandhi condemns the Western institutions he there- 
fore gets into a vicious circle. The means which 
make possible the agitation for isolation and going 
back to old customs and social forms lead in reality 
farther and farther away from the orthodx ideals. 
And a third contradiction makes itself felt im 
Gandhism. | 


“We have shown how Gandhi preaching the 
ideal of renunciation and the silent contemplation, at 
the same time carries on eager breadwinner politics 
and how his all-embracing agitation assumes just the 
order of things that he wants to do away with. A third 
contradiction shows itself in Gandhi's behaviour concern- 
ing the castes. Gandhi natnrally strives for a. social 
order suited for the economic’ «leal, the independence 
of the village community which he teaches. The old 
caste institution must consequently have an. absolute 
defender in Gandhi. But this is not the case. On 
several points, especially concerning the untouchables, 
Gandhi has declared an opinion different from the 
orthodox standpoint. He thus works to help the 
modern time. It is clear that a movement so fall of 
contradictions and strange things as the integral 
nationalisms and its last offspring Gandhism cannot 
produce anything of importance. The boycott sgainst 
the legislative councils, the schools, law-courts and 
goods from the mills, has completely failed. 

“The jugment of the programme of the Hindu 
orthodox circles and their polities cannot be favour- 
able, Their agitation has not been useless. But the 
effects have not been those wanted. The movement 
for Indian independence has not given up the contact 
with the Western world. ‘The swift Indianising of 
public service, of the industries, the admittance of 
the lower castes to the schools etc,—significant 
events in the Indian politics,—do not point that way. 
With a paradoxical sharpening of the present situation 
one may characterise the two great programmes in 
Indian politics, the orthodox and the radical, thus: that 
the orthodox scheme may be considered as a failure 
but because of its egitation very important for the 
modernising of India, the radical programme as _prac- 
tically possible to realise and very valuable, but. in 
consequence of the conciliating attitude of its adherents 
anable to realise itself withont the powerful help of 
the integral nationalism. ” 

As to the question embodied in the letter, I must 
repeat what I have said in these columns before that 
I retain my faith intact in the original programme of 
non-cooperation. I also fe:l that it has done a distinct 
service to the national cause. The institutions attacked 
do not retain the glamour they had before. But I 
recognise that the reaction too hat been great and that 
many of those who were concerned with the institutions 
in question have gone back to them. Bat I am confident 
that at the proper time the whole programme is boand 
to be revived, in a modified form it may be, but retaining 
its essential character. Meanwhile as a practical map | 
help my old comrades im every humble way I can 
without sacrificing my own principles or practice. 
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: Stent with the existence of the railways. The 
spinning wheel ig 
industry and thus bring about a natural and equitable 
distribution of the wealth derivable from the largest 
industry next only to agriculture and thereby stop the 
double evil of enforeed idleness and pauperism. Nor 
have I ever suggested or contemplated the turning out 
of the English from India. What I do contemplate is 
a radical change in the English outlook upon the 
government of India, The present unnatural and degrad- 
ing system of subtle slavery must be changed at any 
Cost. There is no room for Englishmen as masters. There 
18 room for them if they will remain as friends and 


helpers. The writer of the article simply does not 
understand the grand implications of the removal of 
untouchability. He cannot perceive that its removal is 


caleulated to purge Hinduism of the greatest evil that 
has crept into it, without touching the great system of 
division of work. It is difficult, it must be admitted, for 
busy men looking at the great movement from a distance 
to observe the unfamiliar but vital core beneath the 
temporary but familiar crust overlaying it. It is 
difficult for them also not to mistake the husk for the 
kernel. The movement of non-violent non-cooperation 
has nothing in common with the historical struggles for 
freedom in the West. It is not based on brute force 
or hatred, It does sot aim at destroying the tyrant. 
It is a movement of self—purification. It therefore 
seeks to convert the tyrant. It may fail because India 
may not be ready for mass non-violence. But it would 
be wrong to judge the movement by false standards. My 


own Opinion is that the movement has in no wise failed. | 


Non-violence has found an abiding place in India’s 
struggle for freedom. ‘That the programme could not 
be finished in a year’s time merely shows that the people 
could rot cope with a mighty upheaval during such a 
short time. But it is a leaven which is silently but 
surely workirg its way among the masses. 


Terms of Prohibition 

The Governor of Bombay has plainly told the Anjuman 

of Broach that if they want prohibition they must find 

fresh sources of revenue to replace the revenue derived 

from drink.. In other words it is no concern of the 

Government to arrest the evil of drink. It is the duty 

of the reformer to supply the revenue lost by return to 

sobriety. Prohibitisnists therefore, if they want early 

probibition, will bave to make up their minds as to 

their reply to H. E. the Governor of Bombay which 

_ represents in this ease the policy of the Government of 
India. JI hold it to be utterly unjust to further tax 

the already overtaxed taxpayer. Prohibition can only 
come by cutting down expenditure. The mititary budget 

ig the item that easily admits of retrenchment. But 

whether this opinion is sound or not, prohibitionists have 

to formulate their- policy as to the method of meeting 

the difficulty raised by the Governor of Bombay. 


M. K. G 
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Spinning at Sabarmati Ashram 

Spinning and prayer are the two things that are mere 
after Gandhiji’s heart than anything else, and ever 
since he began giving more time to the Ashram, he 
has concentrated his energies on systematising both of 
them, The inmates of the Ashram have eech his own 
work, and though there are the principles that hold 
them together, only common activities can bring them 
together in an active, communal spirit. They are 
spinning and prayer, which can make the inmates though 

“ Distinet in individualities, 

Bat like each other ev’n as those who love.” 

To make them both real unifying factors it was 
necessary to make them more living. A few days’ taiks 
‘and confererces were ercugh for the prayers, which 
are today more regular ard much better attended than 
any time before. Spinning was done by all, but there 
was nothing like regularity about it. The children of 
the school had a regular period and their yarn was 
everyday noted in the register. ‘Why not havea 
register for the whole of the Ashram?’ suggested an 
inmate. Vinoba who came here some time ago to infect 
all with his spinning enthusiasm, heartily supported the 
suggestion. After a year’s regular study of it he has 
come to the conclusion that the average speed of a 
spinner must be 430 yards per hour, and he exhorted 
everyone to reach the average. To the regularity was 
added this anxiety to reach the average and during the 
last fortnight we have had remarkable results. Almost 
every man, women and child makes it a point to find 


. his or her half hour or hour to spin, out of the daily 


routice of work, and after every evening prayer enswers 
the spinning roll-call. Let each school and Ashram. 
where spinning is part of daily duties introduce the 
experiment and note the results. 

We shall first have the figures of daily attendance 
i.e. daily spinners. It is noteworthy how - it has gone 
on improving. The following are the first week’s figures: 

Tho. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. 
a sete No. 47 47 47 47 54 55 85 
Spinners 29 37 36 38 48 48 45 


we em No.28 28 28 30 30 30 30 
men \Spinners 16 24 25 26 20 24 24 


Children { om No.29 29) 29 29-29 8282 
Spmners 26 27 26 27 %14 $29 28 

I may mention that non-spinners include absentees 
and ailing people as well as the defaulters. But the 


improvement in the number of spinners may safely be 
said to be due to a reduction in the number of default- 
ers. Thus on the first day only 61.7 per cent of the 
men and 457 per cent of the women on the roll spun. 
On the last day their number was respectively 81,8 and 


80 per cent. The number of spinners amongst children 
remained constant, because they have been regular 


spinners for some time. But even they slackened on 
Monday, that being their off-day. The number that 
day was as low as 50 per cent. It is interesting to note 
however that Monday next week the number went up 


to 65 per cent, Let us now compare the average 
attendance of both the weeks: 


Ist Week 2nd Week — 
Men 72 per cent 81.7 per cent 
Women 72 - 76.6 fu 
Children 84 ss 88 - 
Let ‘us now take the figures of production, We shall 


first compare the prodnetion of the same day in the 
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two weeks, ou which other conditions were also very Why there is Slaughter 
nearly the same: and how to prevent it ? 
Monday Moatey II aa} 
25=1-26 : : 7 ; In 1899-1900 the price of a handredweight of 
Total No. 54 9569 R. 66 11,116 R. exported was Re, 40-8; in 1913-14 this had riven to 
Men Spinners 43 222 av, 43 268 Av. es ight of hide is 
(Total No. 30 {6509 R. 30 5377 R. Rs, 73-8, The price of 20 Ib meg Say 
Women {pinners 20 | 276 av. 20 269 a¥. Qaloutta was Rs, 8-3-1 in 1897 and rose to Rs. = 
Total No. 29 (2469 R. 32 5487 R, in 1906. ge 
oe {Spianee M4. 4196 at. Bg A Mr. W. 8. Hamiltov, Director of Agricultare, Panje®, 


R. means rounds of 4 feet each. Ay. means average 
rounds per spinner. Note the remarkable improvement 
amongst men and children. The total in one case has 
increased by 1500 rounds and the average by 36 rounds, 
and amongst children the total has been more than 
doubled and the increase in the average is 85 rounds! 

Let us now take the total production of each week: 


speaking before the Board of Agriculture, India, in 1916 
said, “ The rising prices of hides, meat, bones, blood and 
fat are daily bringing the value ofa dead buffalo nearer 
to its live value. ” 

The following figures, given to Mr, H. C. Sampson 
by a Mala in Vizagapatam, of the estimated proht which 
he expected from the slaughter of a pair of buffaloes 


First Week Second Week purchased in the weekly market for Rs. 35 are taken 
Men 72,837 rounds 81393 rounds frem his report on Cattle Survey, Madras, 1912: 
Women 36427. 41472 Oe re 
eee ae Racine Two hides 160-0 to. «— 2001-0 

Total 153,581 rounds 169,870 rounds Fat 3 to 4 
i, ¢. 204,776 yards i, €. 226,492 yards maunds (local) at 
which shows an increase of abont 21,000 yards in a week. Rs. 5 a maund~== 15-0-0 to 20-0-0 
Let us now see to what extent working at this rate Horns 4 maund 

the inmates can supply their own clothing needs. ( local } 2-0-0 to 2-8-0 
The population may be taken to be approximately 130 Bones 04D to 0-8-0 
and the total needs of the Ashram at the rate of 2Q sq. ya 43-0-0 
yards each is 2,600 square yards. Now a square inch of “Tp addition to this the flesh would be sold as 


cloth requires 2 yards of yarn of 15 counts ( the average 
count spun nowadays). ‘This means that 2600 square 
yards of cloth would require 2600x144x9x2 = 67,39,200 
yards of yarn 7,-e, 1,27,329 yards every week in a year of 
48 weeks. So we have more than reached this average, 
I wish every spinner had also noted the time for which 
he spun, in which case we could have had the average 
time of spinning also. M. D. 


To Subscribers 

Sudscribers will please note, 

1, That subscriptiong can be received on any date of 
the month but they will be considered to run as from 
the Ist of the month of payment or the next month. 
In the former case the subscriber will have to satisfy 
himself with such of the back numbers as are available 
and in the latter he will have to remit an extra 0-2-3 
for each of the copies he receives during the month 
of the payment. 

2. That notice of any change in the address for a 
period shorter than 2 months cannot be complied with. 

8. That the price of a single copy of any available 
number, for non-subscribers will be annas 4. Subscribers 
however can get any missing issue at annas two a copy 


provided the application for it is made within the same 
month as of the missing namboer. 


4. That the fresh remittances for subscribers intend- 
ing to renew their sutseriptions should reach here at 
least fiur days before the expiry date of which due 
intimation is given them. They otherwise run the risk 
of V. Ps from this office crossing their money orders. 
Foreign subscribers will be given intimation of the expiry 
date three months ahead. 

6. That all subseriptions are payable strictly in advance 
and no credit or days of grace are allowed, 

6. That letters of inquiry must always bo accompanied 
with postage for reply. Manager, Young India, Ahmedabad 


meat,” says Mr. Sampson. 

The prices of dried meat or ‘biltong,’ fat, bones, 
blood, ete. constitute the second cause affecting slaughter 
next in importance to the prives of hidcs. 

Dried blood, obtained by simply evapo-ati: ¢ down the 
blood from slaughter houses, the trade name for which 
is blood meal, is used as a manure onthe tea and coffee 
plentations in Assam and other parts, and the consider- 
able surplus, left after the planters’ demand is. satisfied, ~ 
is exported to foreign countries. 800 tons were shipped” 
to Ceylon in 1922. Blood meal is the most rapidly acting 
of all organic nitrogenous materials and contains about 
14 per cent. of nitrogen. Mr. ( Now Sir) A. Ohatterji. 
in his Notes on the Industries of the United Provinces, 
p. 198, says that dried blood is shipped to Europe for 
the mannfacture of albumen, fertilisers and potassiam 
cyanide, as well as guts which are used in the manu- 
facture of sausages. 

The feet of various animals are boiled to obtain neat’s- 
foot oil which is used for lubricating clocks and 
machinery exposed to low temperatures and a8 a 
dressing for leather ( Latifi, Industrial Panjab, P. 175 ). 

Clippings of hides and skins, waste pieces of leather 
and old shoes, bones, sinews and entrai's ete. are used 
for the manufacture of gine ( Ibid, P. 127 ). 

Horn is “employed in the manufacture of combs, 
buttons, handles of walking sticks, umbrellas and knives, 
drinking cups, spoons of various kinds, snuff-boxes ete. 
Clippings and shavings from horn factories, containing 
as they do about 15 per cent. of nitrogen, though slow 
in action, are largely used as a manure ” ( Kacyclopaedia 
Britannica). The largest amount of horn and hornmeal 
exported in any year from 1912 to 1921 was over 6,000 
tons valued at about 25 lacs of rupees in the year 
1912-13, Says Mr, Chatterji in the book already once 
cited, at P, 192, “The horn of the buffalo. only 
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used for comb-making. Cow horn is believed to be too 
pile and inelastic. The horn is obtained from the 
: oo butcher. The tips are cut off and 
mately find their way to Europe were they are used 
for knife and umbrella handles, buttons and the tops of 
whips.” «Tn Germany horns are made into paper knives, 
epoons, combs, scale-pans, shoe-horns and pen-holders 
by individual artisans working with simple implements 
in their own house. Not a particle of horn is thrown 
away. ven the waste pieces, when solid enough, are 
softened by heat or treated with a saturated solution of 
potash and lime, and pressed into buttons, pipes, etc. 
which are finished by carving with a knife. Refuse 
unfit for any other purpose is used as a manure.” 
( A. LA&tifi, Industrial Panjab, Pp. 123-4). 

Hoofs too are made into buttons, and knife-handles, 
waste being atilised in manofacturing cyanide of 
potassium. They are also used as a manure. 

Bone is used directly for making buttons, knife- 
handles etc. Then again, containing as it does 50 per 
cent. of phosphates, 12 per cent. of fat and 25 per cent. 
of gelatinous substances, the phosphates are used as 
artificial manures, the fat is worked up by the 
soapmaker, the chandler and the manufacturer of glyceria 
and the gelatinous matter forms the basis of the gelatin 
and glue of commerce. Gelatin is used as a 
foodstuff in soups and jellies, and also for coating pills 
to prevent them from adhering together and to make 
them tasteless. Glue is used in sizing textiles, and 
with glycerin in making printers’ rollers. Bone meal, 
‘made by a simple pulverisation of bones, is used as a 
manure either as it is or after being treated with 
sulphuric acid and turned into the soluble superphosphate, 
The dry distillation of bones yields (1) 61 per cent. of 
bone charcoal, which is the best decolouriser known, 
and is extensively used in the sugar industry for re- 
moving the impurities in the raw sugar, (2) 6 per cent. 
of bone tar, which, when redistilled, gives bone oil used 
as a liquid fuel and bone pitch used in the manufacture 
of black varnishes, (3) 20 per cent. of bone gas which 
is used for power, and (4) 13 per cent. of ammoniacal 
liquor, which is made to yield the manure sulphate 
of ammonia. 

In 1921 there were 19 bone crushing mills in British 
India, 4 in Bombay, 8 in Bengal, 3 in Madras, 2 in the 
Central provinces, and 1 each in Burma and the United 
Provinces. The export figures for 1921-22, as cited by 
Mr, D. G. Gokhale in ** Welfare” for June 1925, are: 


Tons 
Crushed bones 38,920 
Uncrushed bones 209 
Bone meal 49,876 
Total 89,005 


The value of this was over 92 lacs of rupees. In 
1912-13 the quantity was 1,10,221 tons. ‘“ Many cattle 
shin bones are shipped to Wogland for the making of 
knife handles, where they are paid 40 £ per ton. The 
thigh bones are the most valuable, being worth 80 £ par 
ton, for cutting into tooth-brush handles, The foreleg 
bones are worth 30 £ per ton and are made into collar 
buttons, parasol handles, and jewellery. Sheep’s legs 
are the staple parasol handles” (Shortt’s Manual of 
Cattle and Sheep, P. o ). 


V. G. Desai 


Moral Losses of the War 

[ The following is another instalment from Mr. Page's 
illuminating pamphlet. M. K: G.] 

The moral losses of the war are not as easily measured 
as are the physical and material losses. But there is 
an abundance of evidence that they are disastrous. 

It has been well said that truth is the 
casualty of war. 
War. 


first great 
Deceit and falsehood are inherent in 
Not truth but expediency is the standard. The 
nature and extent of German war propaganda is well 
known in Allied countries. It was one of the chief 
factors in producing a feeling of revulsion against Ger 
many, and is often cited as one of the reasons why the 
United States entered war, The fact of Germany's guilt 


in this regard is too well authenticated to leave any 
room for doubt. 


What the citizens of Allied countries do not realize 
sufficiently well, however, is,that the people of Germany 
were equally well informed concerning the war propa- 
ganda of the Allied governments. Since the conclusion 
of the war, several books have been written by Allied 
Secret service men, which contain information concern: 
ing this propaganda. Sir Campbell Stuart, K. B. E., 
has published a yolume entitled, “Secrets of Crewe House,” 
which gives in some detail an account of the activities 
of Lord Northcliffe, Director of Propaganda in Enemy 
Countries, and his staff, Various chapters deal with 
“Operations Against Austria-Hungary,’ ‘ Operations 
Against Germany,’ “Operations Against Bulgaria ,” ‘* Inter- 
Allied Cooperation,” “From War Propaganda to Peace 
Propaganda.” In his Foreword the author says: “ Much that 
was interesting and even dramatic can never be divulged.” 

War propaganda was not, of course, confined to enemy 
countries. Kvery government systmatically deceived its 
own people. A rigid censorship prevailed everywhere. 
False reports concerning victories and defeats were 
constantly issued. Stories of atrocities committed by the 
enemy were grossly exaggerated or manufatctured outright 
in some propaganda offices. Peoples were deceived by 
governments as to the real aims of the war. We wonder 
at the ease with which the German Government was 
able to deccive its perple. We know now what was hidden 
from us at the time, that during the very period when 
Allied leaders were pronouncing the glorious aims of the 
war, they were engaged in formulating a series of sordid 


secret treaties by means of which they planned to divide 
vast spoils of war among themselves. 


The writer is convinced that our own government 
cannot be justly accused of many of the excesses of 
Germany or even of the Allied governments. But our 
skirts are not clean. We had an efficient department 
of propaganda, under the direction of Mr. George Creel. It 
was known as the Committee on Public Information. ‘“* We 
did not call it propaganda,” says Mr. Creel, * for 
that word, in German hands, had come to be 
associated with deceit and corruption, ” This Committee 
published and circulated more than 75 million books and 
pamphlets. ‘There was no part of the great war 
machinery that we did not touch,” says Mr. Creel,” no 
medium of appeal that we did not employ. The printed 
word, the spoken word, the motiog picture, the telegraph, 
the cable, the wireless, the poster, the sign-board—all 
these were used in our campaign to make our own people 


and all other peoples understand the causes that 
compelled America to take arms.” 


62 
An examination of the 
Committee—in the light of 


literature circulated by this 

our present knowledge—reveals 
clearly the exaggerations and misrepresentations to which 
the American people were subjected. The weaknesses and 
crimes of Germany were emphasized in every possible 
way, often in a highly exaggarated form, while the 
Allies were pictured as paragons of virtue, intent only 
apon the destruction of militarism and autocracy and the 
liberation of oppressed peoples. Almost everything good 
about Germany was suppressed, almost everything evil 
aboat the Allies was over-looked. The result was a picture 
which in many essentials was absolutely false. 

A conspicuous illustration of war propaganda is found 
in the exaggerations and falsehoods concerning the 
conduct of German submarine officers. In this 
connection, our own Rear Admiral Sims recently said: 
“Within the past few months, in speaking to various 
andiences on the operations of the German submarines, 
1 have stated that their commanders, particularly thoSe 
who gperated in the open sea, were specially selected 
and thoroughly trained men, and therefore very 
dangerous enemies; that most of the accounts of atrocities 
popularly attributed to them were untrue, that, barring the 
case of the hospital ship, Llandovery Castle, I did not 
know of any case where a German submarine commander 
deliberately fired upon the boats of a torpedoed vessel; 
that the commanding officer and two other officers of 
the submarine that torpedoed that vessel were tried in 
Germany after the war and punished; that the submarine 
commanders generally acted in a humane manner in 
carrying out the orders cf their Government, in some 
instances giving the boats of torpedoed merchant vessels 
food and water and a tow toward land, and sending out 
wireless signals giving their position. ... It may, of 
course, be assumed that the Allies reported for trial all 
cases of alleged atrocities. ... But if the Allies could 
report bit fifty-seven cases, this slone would appear 
to be conclusive evidence that there is no _ justi- 
fication for the absurd belief, so universally held in 
America, that practically all the German submarine 
commanders were just devils in buman form, capable 
ef firing on defenceless men in open boats. As a 
matter of fact, this evidence shows that the vast 
majority were decent seamen. ... If the war is of 
considerable duration and intensity, the relatively few 
cases of atrocities are multiplied by the inevitable 


popular hatred until a general belief is created that all 
members of the enemy’s forces are just plain beasts. ” 


Throught the war the peoples of the earth were fed 
apon lies, half-truths and misrepresentations. ‘All the 
trickery and subterfuge and war-wisdom of the ages 
brought up to date”, says Captain l'erdinand Tuohy 
himself a member of the British Secret Service, 
“intensified and harnessed to every modern invention 
and device~such has been the latter-day intelligence. 
» + A Machiavelli, a Talleyrand or some other ma:ier 
schemer of the ages, come back to earth, would have 
thrilled to the amazing cunning and corruption of it all.” 

Throughout the period of hostilities a moratorium 
was declared on frecdom of speech and press, All opinions 
that seemed objectionable to the authorities were banned 
and offenders in this regard were threatened or jaded. 
This denial of civil liberties continued long after the 
war had ended. Under the wave of hysteria which swept 
over the world, national, state and municipal governments 
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passed laws seriously abridging freedom of expression. Many 
of these laws remain upon the statute books and constitate 
an ever present menace to liberty of speech and press. 

There were other moral casualties of the war. In the 
relations of the sexes there were heavy losses. War has 
always been accompanied by & tremendous increase in 
sexual immorality. This war was DO exception to the 
rule, All along the line there has been a decline in 
moral standards and practices. The situation has been 
made much worse by the industrial depression and 
economic chaos in many countries following the war. In 
England the volume of street soliciting has increased 
enormously. One competent observer goes 50 far as to 
say that there are ten times as many girls on the streets 
of London as before the war. In Paris and Berlin the 
situation seems to be even worse. It is a conservative 
estimate to say that in these cities hundreds of prostitutes 
may be seen within the radins of a few blocks. Nude 
dancing girls appear publicly in theaters and cabarets 
without interference from the authorities. Conditions were 
of course very bad prior to 1914, but there is no question 
but that the situation is now immeasurably worse than 
before the war. Evidence is to be found not only in 
the number of professional prostitutes but also in the 
increasing sex looseness among all classes of people. It 
may well be that in its ultimate effects upou humanity 
this collapse in sexuality will prove to be the supreme 
cost of <he war. 
Abuse of Power 

Protests in India notwithstanding, the Union Patlia- 
ment has passed the anti-colour legislation. This does 
not so materially affect Indian settlers as the natives of 
the soil. They and Asiatics are virtually debarred by 
this legislation from doing any work on the mines 
which Europeans can or will do. It is an unnecessary 
affront put upon Indians, For there are very few working 
on the mines. So far as the natives are concerned the 
legislation not only reduces their legal status bat it 
also affects the material interest of thousands working 
on the mines. No wonder General Smuts uttered 
a grave note of warning against the legislation 
and likened it to a firebrand thrown in a haystack. 


The Bill is a challenge to the natives. Illiterate 
though they may be, they are as proud 


and sensitive as any people on earth. In their help- 
lessness they may be unable to answer the challenge 
but there is no doubt that the Europeans of South 
Africa if they persist in their arrogant policy will have 
sown the seeds of their own destruction. It is stated that 
the Senate will raject the measure when it comes before 
it. It ought to. But the same cable tells us that 
the existing Government have a majority in the 
combined houses which they propose to use in order to 
carry out their purpose. If this temper continues, the 
anti-Asiatic measure which is agitating India at the present 
moment is not likely to be postponed as Mr. Andrews 
hopes it will. These rmeasares really hang together 
and represent the settled policy of the present Union 
Government on the question of colour. Only the 
strongest attitude on the part of the Government of 
India can bring about a reconsideration of that 


policy. M. K. G. 
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My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. EK. Gandhi) 
Chapter XI 


Preparation for England 

I passed the Matriculation Examination in 1887. It 
used to be held at two centres, viz. Ahmedabad and 
Bombay, and the general poverty of the country naturally 
led Kathiawad students to prefer the nearer and the 
cheaper centre. The poverty of my family likewise 
dictated to me the same choice. This was my first 
journey from Rajkot to Ahmedabad and that too without 
@ companion. 
_ My elders wanted me to pursue my studies at college 
after the Matriculation. There was a college in 
Bhavnagar as well as in Bombay and as the former was 
cheaper, I decided to go there and join the Samaldas 
College. I went, but found myself entirely at sea. 
Everything was difficult. I could not follow, let alone 
take an interest in, the professors’ lectures. It was no 
fault of theirs. The professors in that College were 
regarded as first-rate. Only I was so raw. At the end 
of the first term, I returned home, 


We had in Mavji Dave,—a shrewd and learned Brah- 
min, an old friend and adviser of the family. He had kept 


up his connection with the family even after my father's — 


death, He happened to visit us duriog my vacation. In 
conversation with my mother and elder brother, he 
inquired about my studies. Learning that I was at Samaldas 
College, he said: “The times are changed, And none 
of you can expect to succeed to your father’s gad 
without having had a proper education. Now as this 
boy is still pursuing his studies, you should all look to 
him to keep the gadi. It will take him four or five 
years to get his B. A. degree, which will at best qualify 
him for a sixty rupees’ job, not for a Dewanship. If, 
like my son, he went in for law, it would take him 
still longer, by which time there would be a host of 
lawyers aspiring for a Dewan’s post. I would far rather 
that you sent him to England. My son Kevalram says 
it is very easy to be a barrister. In three years’ time 
he would return. Also expenses would not exceed four 
to five thousand. ‘Think of that barrister who has just 
come back from England, How stylishly he lives! He 
could get the Dewanship for the asking. 1 would 
strongly advise you to send Mehandas to Kngland 
this very year. Kevalram has numerous friends 
in, England. He will give notes of introduction 


to them, and Mohandas will have an easy time of it 
there.” 

Joshiji—that is how we used to call old Mavji Dave— 
turned to me with complete assurance and asked: “ Would 
you not rather go to England than study here ?” Nothing 
could be more welcome to me. I was fighting shy of 
my difficult studies. I jumped at the proposal and said 
that the sooner I was sent the better. It was no easy 
business to pass examinations quickly. Could I not be 
sent to qualify for the medical profession ? 

My brother interrupted me: ‘‘ Father never liked 
it. He had you in mind when he said that we Vaish- 
navas should have nothing to do with dissection of dead 
bodies. Father intended you for the bar.” 

Joshiji chimed in: ‘I am not opposed to the medical 
profession like Gandhiji ( my father), Our snastras, are 
not against it, But a medical degrée will not make a 
Dewan of you and I want you to be Dewan, or if possible 
something- better. Only in that way could you take 
under your protecting wings your large family. The 
times are fast changing and getting harder every day. 
It is the wisest thing therefore to become a barrister.’ 
Turning to my mother he saide ‘Now, I must leave. 
Pray ponder over what I have said. When I come here 
next I shall expect to hear of preparations for England. 
Be sure to let me know if I can assist in any way.’ 

Joshiji went. And I began building castles in the air. 

My elder brother was ‘greatly exercised in his 
mind. How to find the wherewithal to send me ? And 
was it proper to trust a young man like me to go abroad 
alone ? 

My mother was sorely perplexed. She did not like 
the idea of parting from me. And this is how she tried 
to put me off: ‘Uncle is now the eldest member of 
the family. He should first be consulted, If ho consents 
we shall consider the matter, ” 

My brother had another idea. ‘ We have a certain 
claim on the Porbander State. Mr. Lely is the 
Administrator, He thinks highly of:our family and 
Uncle is in his good books. It is just possible that he 
might recommend you for some State help for your 
education in Hngland.’ I liked all this. 1 got ready to 
start off for Porbander. Those was no railway in those 
days. It was a five days’ ballock-cart journey, I have 
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ell 


i Bat at that moment 
desire to go to 
! hired a 


alread y admitted that I was a cowart 
my cowardice varished before the 
England which , 
ballock-cwt as far a3 Dhorsji, 
a camel in order to get %0 
This was my first came!-ride. 

1 arrived at last. I did obeisance to Uncle, and 
told him everything. He thought it over and said: 
“1 am not gure whether it is possible for one to stay 
in Eogland without prejudice to one’s religion. From 
sll I have heard, I have my doubts. When I meet these 
big barristers, I see 00 difierence between their life 
and that of Enropeans. They know no scraples regard- 


possessed me. 
and from Dhoraji I took 
Porbander a day quicker. 


eC mpletely 


ing food. Cigars are never out of their mouths. They 
dress as shamelessly as Koglishmen. All that would 
Bat I do 


not be in keeping with our family tradition. 
pot want to stand in your way. I am shortly going on a 
pilgrimage. I have not many years to live. At the 
threshold of death, how dare I give you perm'ssion to 
go to Hagland, to cross the seas? But I will not stand in 
your way. It is your mother’s permission which really 
matters. If she permits you, then godspeed! Tell her 1 
will not interfere, You will go with my blessings,’ 

*T could expect nothing more from yon,’ said I, 
*] shall now try to win Mother over. Bat would you 
not recommend me to Mr. Lely?’ 

‘How can I do that?’ said he. ‘ But the Sahjéb 
is 8 good man, You ask for an appointment telling 
him how you are connected, He will certainly give you 
one and may even help you.’ 

1 cannot say why my uncle did not give me a note 
of recommendation. I have a faint idea that he 
hesitated to co-operate directly in what was in his opinion 
en irreligious act vis, my going to England. 

I wrote to Mr. Lely, who asked me to see him at his 
residence. He saw me as he was ascending the staircase; 
snd saying curtly, ‘ Pass your B, A. tixst and then see 
me. No help can be given you now,’ he hurried upstairs. 
I had made elaborate preparations to meet the Sahib, I 
had carefully learnt up a few sentences, and I had bowed 
low and saluted him with both the hands. Bat all to 
no purpose ! 

I thought of my wife’s ornaments, I thonght of my 
elder brother in whom I had tho utmost faith. He was 
generous to a fault, and he loved me as his son. 

I returned to Rajkot from Porbander and told them 
all that had happened. I consulted the Joshiji who of 
course advised even incurring a debt if necessary. I 
suggested the disposal of my wife's ornaments, whieh 
could fetch about two to three thousand rupees. My 
brother promired to find the money somehow. 

My mother was however yet unwilling. She had 
begun making minute inquiries. Some ene had told her 
that young men got lost in England. Another had said 
that they took to meat; and yet another that they could 


pot live there without liqner. ‘How about all this ?’ 
she asked me. I said; ‘ Will yon not trast me? I 
shall not lie to you. J swear that J shall sot touch 


any of those things. If thore were 
would Joshiji let me go?’ 

*T can trust you " she said, ‘But how can I trust 
you ip 9 distant land? I am dazed and know not what 
to do. I shall ask Becharji Swami,’ 

Becharji Swami was originally a Modh Bania, bat 
had now become a Jain monk. He too « 


any such danger, 


was a family 
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adviser like Joshiji. He came to my help, and said: “I 
shall get the boy solemnly to take the three vows, and 
then he can be allowed to go.” He administered the 
oath and I yowed not to touch wine, woman, and meat. 
This done, my mother gave her permission. 

The High school bad a send-off in my honour. 
It was an uncommon thing for a young man of Rajkot 
to go to England. I had written ont a few words of 
thanks. But 1 could scarcely stammer them ont. 
I remember how my head reeled and how my whole 
frame shook as I stood up to read them. 

With the blessings of my elders, I started for Bombay. 
This was my first journey from Rajkot to Bombay. My 
brother accompanied me. But there is many a 6lip ‘twixt 
the cup and the lip. There were difficultics to be 
faced in Bombay. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Moral Losses of the War II 


[Mr. Page thus concludes his chapter on the losses 


of the war. M. K. G.]J 
Religious losses 
There were heavy spiritual losses also. It is imposible 


to estimate the number of men and worren whose religi- 
ous faith has been shattered by the colossal suffering 
and hideous injustice of the war. An unnumbered host 
of yourg men entered the war in a spirit of idealism 
and unselfish devotion to a great cause, only to return 
dis-illusioned and cynical as to the value of all ideals. 
Multitndes of people in all lands who responded to the 
supreme idealism of President Wilson were stunned. by 
the actual decisions of the Versailles Conference ~ and 
made sceptical concerning any ideals among statcsmen. 
It will be exceedingly difficult to restore the faith of 
these disillusioned masses. 

For the duration of the great corflict, hundreds of 
millions of people reverted to the worship of national wat 
gods. Christians on different sides of the conflict 
prayed for precisely the opposite things. Hach group 
believed that God was on its side and opposed to the 
enemy. The universality of the religion was dealt a 
staggering blow. 

The cause of Christian missions thronghout the world 
was placed under a terrific handicap by the war. The 
already almost intolerale burdens uader which Caristian 
missionaries were compelled to Jabour, in their efforts to 
build a world of justice and goodwill, have been multiplied 
manyfold. A native minister in India, in talking with-a 
distinguished visitor from America, said: “ You know that 
the educated people of this country look upon Christianity 
as a warring, biood-spilliog religion.” The shedding of 
rivers of human blood by oppesing armies under the 
Christian banner will remain as a reproach and handicap 
to missionaries for generations to come. 

Not least of the losses is the spiritual and moral 
blindness which has been intensified as a result of the 
blessing of war by the forces of organized religion. 
Having once sanctioned the war, religious leaders were 
inhibited from denouncing the iniquities which are an 
inherent part of the war system. The German churches sanc- 
tioned war asa means of defending the Fatherland; they 
regarded submarincs a= essential to success; many of them 
wore led, therefore, to justify cven the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Theo Allied churches sanctioned war for 
the same reason; they regarded the blockade as essential 
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to: snecess; many’ of them were led, 
the wholesale stary 


therefore, to justify 
ation of German woren' and children. 

Having sanctioned the the churches were in 
2 ‘Position to’ expose and” denounes the falsehoods 
inherent in war. ‘The situation is even tore tragic than 
this; they were fed upon misrepresentation and falsehood 
with such effectiveness that many lost their ability to 
distinguish clearly between truth and falsehood. How 
many leaders of the churches in any of the Allied 
countries in 1919 had sufficient knowledge or insight to 
realize that the Treaty of Versailles is a wholesale 
repudiation of the terms upon which Germany had 


war, 


surrendered, and upon which the Armistice had been ~ 


signed and was a betrayal of the plighted word of the 
Allied leadcis when they accepted the Fourteen Points 
and subsequent addresses of Piesident Wilson? Here and 
there such a person could be found, but the overwhelm- 
ing proportion accepted the Treaty as essentially jnst and 
reasonable. From what forces of organised religion in 
any Allied country was there any protest against the 
vindictive, barbarous and peace-destroying provisions of 
the Treaty? 


By blessing war the churches have greatly intensifiec 
the widespread belief that force is the only effective means 
of dealing with wrong-doers, and have thereby contri- 
buted heavily to “the great pagan retrogression.” The 
sanctioning of armed conflict by the churches has helped 
to shatter faith in goodwill and love as the greatest 
power in the world and has weakened the belief that it 
is possible to overcome evil with good. Their faint- 
hearted belicf in spiritual forces and processes has 
inhibited them from an effective appeal to governments 
to abandon military force as a means of settling 
differences between nations. 


Effects Upon the Future 

The almost intolerable fact about the war is that, 
notwithstanding its stupendous costs—physical, material, 
moral and religions—it failed to end war. On the 
contrary, it scattered seeds all over Hurope and the Near 
Hast from which future wars may emerge. 


The war has crested an appalling amount of hatred, 


For nearly ten years the creation of hatred has been 
one of the main tasks of governments. Hate has its 
uses in peace as well as in war, .and governments have 
not been slow to arouse it when their objectives could 
be farthered in that way. | 

The. greatest tragedy of all is that efforts along 
this line haye not been confined to adults. Hatred has 
been. systematically cultivated among children as well, 
Ex-premier Nitti has written a disturbing paragraph in 
this connection: “Consider a little how national hatreds 
are being fostered. Ihave made a small collection of 
the books which have been widely dissemiuated, since 
the war, in French and Belgian schools, and if one 
cares 10 see with what indastry the cult of national 
hatred is being encouraged, one could read nothing more 
For instance there is a book written by a 
schogls, in the form of 


instructive. 
French directeur deculd for the 
a history of the Great war entitled Pour Notre, France, 
In it the Germans are deseribed as herdes of savages, 
whose profession is war, who go aboat to despoil, to 
devastate, and to terrorise. There 
statements mace to kindle hate against them. 


ig a long series of 
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This kind of instruction is being given all over Earope. 
It is almost maddering to think intently spon th» things 
to which millions of» children ‘and young people nave 
been subjected) during’ the past decade ; bloodshed,  vio- 
lence, terror, exposure, exile, hanger, disease, homelessness, 
bereavement, hatred! © And all these during ‘the most 
plastic age, when ‘impressions are most lasting. In what 
way could an: archfiend more certainly insure’ violence, 
bloodshed and: universal ‘catastrophe in the years ahead? 


And to hatred’ must be added fear. It was fear more 
than any other factor that caused the war. And now 
the war has produced a new crop of fear. Never in 
humon history hat such a vast population been haunted 
by fear. Hatred is followed by fear. Fear in turn brings 
forth greater hatred. Fear and hatred together are blinding 
to reason and morality. Hence the dreadful spectacle of 
the present hour in Europe: millions of people hungry and 
undernourished, governments bankrupt and unable to 
balance budgets, and yet half a million more mew under 
arms than in 1913, that mad year of rivalry in arniu- 
ments! And this in spite of the fact that two of the 
greatest old armies have vanished, those of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. [France has had a larger army 
since the war than Germany had when the Prussian 
sword-rattling was the loudest, 

Economic rivalry between the various powers has been 
greatly intensified by the war. If for no other reason, 
this is trae because economic pressure is vastly more 
acute. Millions of people are dependent upon foreign 
trade. for their very lives. Governments feel under 
greater obligations than ever to render all possible 
assistance to their traders and concession-hanters. This 
inevitably means a clash between two governments whose 
citizens are seeking the same prize. In the past such 
clashes have often led to war Prospects in this realm 
are now very far from encouraging. 


And then there are those millions who were defeated 
and crushed, who are sincerely convinced that the terms 
of the Armistice were regarded as mere scraps of paper 
by the Allies, who regarded the Treaty of Versailles and 
other treaties negotiated at the end of the war as docn- 
ments of iniquity and gross injustice, who are smarting 
under the military occupation of strategic’ sections ‘of 
their country, who are, compelled to provide of» their 
countrymen to satisfy the last of the invaders in brothels 
maintained ont of their own taxes, who are by no means 
resigned to the loss of vast territories and millions’ ‘of 
their former comrades—what of these embittered and 
suffering multitudes ? If ong Alsace-[nvraine con!d trouble 
the peace of . Europe for a generation; what will be the 
ultimate consequences of a dozen such areas ? 

Mr. Lloyd George has recently enumerated some of 
the friction points in Europe and the Near East as 
folloxs: .\"* There is the annexation of Vilna by force; 
there is the annexation of Galicia by forec, by ‘violence, 
by the use of arms against the will of the population, 
Elsewhere yoo have the German and the Pole quarreling 
over Silesia; the Russian and: the Pole over doubtful 
boundaries; the Czech and the Magyar; the Serbian and 
the Bulgarian; the Russian and the Rumanian; the 
Rumanien and the Megyvar, There is the sge-long fend 
between the Greek and Turk. All have an air of 
biding opportunity, all are armed ready for slaughter. 
Europe is 9 seething cauldron of international hates, 


Progress of Khadi 
Ss A. has received a letter from the 


The Secretary, A. 1.5. | a i 
Chittoor District Khadi Board giving valuable information 


about Khadi made from self-spun yarn from September to 
December 1925. I take the following from that letter: 
«fhe number of persons who made their clothes 
ig 9, the number of yards bring 50), widths varying 
from 36” to 54”. 2 are B. A. B. L,8, 1 is a municipal 
councillor, are students, 1 is a clerk, 1 landlord 
and mansger, Khadi Depot, Chittoor, 1 a peon. 
Among the old spinners whose names already 
appeared 1(; have made more clothes, length of eloth 
being 1714, width mostly being 50” Two ofthem have 
got their clothes woven in silk and lace borders : 
Analysis yds — in. 


1- M. L: A; 5 «x 46 
1 M. L. C. 5 «x 54 lace silk 
2 Pleaders 20 » 50 
1 N.C O. Lawyer 9 xX 45 
. BAe T, 9 x 50 
2 Gradaates 144 x 45 
3 Clerks 58h x 50 
2 Students 17. x 50 
3 Miscellaneous 33h x 45 
Total 16 1713 yds. 


From yesterday I.am working out a scheme 
which will further encourage self-spinning. I have 
promised to give as present one towel to every 
spinner who spins at a recognised club, for one hour 
eyery day, for 30 days corsecntively without absent- 
ing himself for a single day. I have further promised 
to weave the yarn free of those spinners whe spin 
at a club for 90 days at the rate of one hour or 
more a day. In this case I have given them a 
margin of 12 days when they can absent themselves. 
If they absent themselves for more than 12 days 
they lose the concession. In either case the yarn is 
taken away by the spinner. Next time I will supply 
slivers free to self-spinners. Iam begging free cotton 
for that purpose from some friends. If you can help me 
through some friend it wil] be very encouraging to us, ” 


The value of the information given in the foregoing 
lies in the fact that the self-spinners include lawyers, 
graduates, a Municipal Councillor, an M. L. C, and an 
M.L, A. who perhays have their clothes mede partly or 
wholly from self-spun yarn, not for the sake of saving 
money, but for love of the thing. Farmers such as 
Natha Patel whose story Mahadeo Desai relates in another 
column spin and weave their own yarn predominantly 
for the sake of savirg considerable expenses. As he 
himself says, his yearly expenses for the family was no 
less than Rs. 250. Thus Khadi has both an economic 
and @ sentimental value both to be equally cherished. 

Whilst I can congratulate the organisers and the 
Spinners on their energy and devotion, I am sorry I am 
unable to endorse the scheme that has been sketched by 
the correspondent in order to encourage self-spinning, He 
promises to give as present one towel to every spinner 
who spins at a recognised elub for one hour every 
day for 30 days, and he promises farther to weave the 
yarn free for those spinners who spin for 90 days at 
the rate of one hour per day. 

I think that if these promises are meant for the 
class of spinners mentioned in the letter reproduced by 
moe, if is an undesirable temptation. M. L. C.s, M. L. 
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A.s, and lawyers may not have their yarn poe free 
of charge. The whole value of their work at the 
spinning whee! is lost if they spin becanze there 18 - 
substantial prize to be obtained at the end of their 
spianing. Such men shon!d spin for the love of it, The 
satisfactiaa of wearing cloth made cut of yarn spuD by 
themselves must be its own fall reward, Prizes are 
meant for unwilling spinners They may also be given 
to willing spinners who are needy and for whom every 
pice saved is so much added to their bread snd butter. 

The idea of giving self-spioners free slivers is really 
tantemount to enconraging beggary. Why should men 
who ean afford have free slivers, when the yarn span 
is to be their own property ? Surely, it is enough that 
they get facilities for spinning and all the attention that 
may be necessary to make them accomplished spinners. 
Free slivers can only be given to pavpers in order to 
enable them to earn a living and in order to encourage 
them to work, because idleness seems at the present 
moment to be spreading in the nation. What was at 
one time forced upon us is becoming a vice with us. Let 
it never be forgotten by Khadi workers that the whole 
plan of Khadi is based upon the supposition that there 
are millions of people living in utter starvation 
or semi-starvation, and they are so living for want of 
work either during the whole of the year or at. least a 
third of the year. Therefore every rupee that is spent 
by Khbadi Associations must, so far as it is possible, find 
its way directly inlo the pockets of these starving 
millions, and even then not as a free gift but as an 
equivalent for some work done. M. K. G. 


Barias in Conference 

The Barias in Panchmahals, a considerable community 
on the same social level as the Dharalas in Kaira—whom 
the Borsad Satyagraha made famous, met in conference 
the other day under the Presidentship of Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel and passed resolutions of social reform of a far- 
reaching character. There were workers from other 
districts of Gujarat also present, but none of them nor 
even the President can be said to have inspired the 
resolutions. At the instance of a worker who has been 
working in the area for some years now and a Baria 
who has seen the actual benefits of the reform— 
of whom. more later, groups of these Barias had 
previously met in different centres and disenssed the 
resolutions amongst themselves. When they had thus 
taken a sort of referendum they decid: d on the Conference 
and the principal men among them met the President 
before the meeting of the Conference ard with his help 
drafted the resolutions. These relate among other things 
to abstinence from drink, from flesh-meat, from opium 
and intoxicating drogs, from the use of foreign cloth, 
and from evil practices of offering goats ete. before the 
communal deity, They also cover matters like extra- 
vagant post-mortem and post-nuptial dinners, the resolution 
permitting only those who can afford to go in for these 
dinners, and prohibiting the incurring of debts therefor, 
and also declaring that any one is at liberty to refrain 
from giving these dinners and that the commanity shall 
in nO way coerce such a person. Penalties of social 
excommunication and small fines are also laid down, bat 
the whole anthority to carry ont the resolutions vests 
in a thoroughly representative Panchayet who will work 
in consultation with the chief worker in the area. There 
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h about 900 spinning wheels in the area, and a resolution 
i been passed for carrying Om a yigorous propaganda 
1n teaching carding and spinning. They advisedly 
refrained from interdicting the use of mill-cloth as they 
thought it might be a hardship to some of the very 


poor mmeenbers of the community who have no land and 
who subsist on daily labour. 


I have already referred to the genesis of this 
Conference. The desire however’ on the part of the 
ies that Previously met in different centres was the 
direct resalt of an experiment in intensive constructive 
work, including redemption of old debts, conducted four 
years ago by Sjt. Laxmidas Purshottam under the 
auspices of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. 
The area selected was Ramesara and a group of about a 
dozen villages in its Vicinity, and he went and settled 
there with his family to work and live exactly like the 
children of the soil. For three years he stayed there and 
succeeded in working a radical change in their outlook, 
if not in their daily life. A large number of them had 
not the strength to abide by the vows they had taken, 
and not the determination to stick to the new reform. Bat 
there were three or four familios who forswore the old 
life of sloth and evil practices for good and all,and are now 
an example to the community. One of them who was 
responsible for organising this Conference was there with 
his wife, his son, and his duughter. and the family had 
Opened a little Khadi exhibition in a corner of the 
pandal. The old man is a carding expert, the old woman 
gins cotton at the rate of 40 lbs. per day, besides 
attending to her daily work, the boy is anexpert weaver 
and the gir] spins away all her spare time. They were 
all busy exhibitting their skill in their respective stalls, 
all clad in homemade clothing, and presenting a picture 
of domestic felicity. I met Natha Patel later and 
asked him how it was that he had stuck t» the reform. 
Almost with tears of joy he told mc what constructive 
work had done for him: 


‘ Before Dada came ( Sjt. Laxinidas is knuwn as Dada 
in the area) I had a debt of Ks. 25U. He helped me to 
clear it. It is he who brought us the message of good 
cheer—Gandhi’s message, and ho exhorted us all to flee 
from the wrath to come. We fled and we are happy. 
We have gone in for no extravagant expenses during 
the past four years, we have neither given dinners 
nor gone to them, My liqaor bil] used to come to at 
least Rs. 50 per year. That's a saving now. The cloth 
bill amounted to Ks. 250 a year. But now? We have 
cloth for the price of cotton. I stock every year 
cotton enough for our needs, my wife gins it all, I card 
it, all of us spin it in our sparo time and my son weaves 
it for us. Two sacks wo stocked last year, for instance, 
and look at our clothing, it is as good as new. I cannot 
adequately thank Dada for having come to our rescue, 
There is corn in my granary enough to last us two years 
and a year of draught would not find me at my wits’ 
end. I have to my credit a deposit of Rs. 750 or so 
with a merchant of Halol and if God willing we go on 
like this, we shall know no want. ’ 

Eyen one such happy family is enough to justify 
that experiment in constructive work and debt redemption 
which was no doubt on a lavish scale, But I am sure 
that the little leaven of Natha Patel’s example will 
leaven the whole lump in course of time. M. D. 
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Why there is Slaughter 
And How to Prevent it ? 
Ill" 

We have dealt with hides in the trst and with 
blood, horn, bone ete., in the second section. The use 
and still more the abuse of fat demand for their treat- 
ment. a separate section which we shall finish with just 
a glance at the jerked meat trade. 

Fat is used in the manufacture of soap, candles, and 
glycerin. Unscrupulous merchants use the superior sorts for 
adulterating (ii. Tons and tons of the inferior sorts are 
consumed by our weaving mills in the process of Sizing. 
Is it too much to expect that all mill-owners, who call 
themselves Vaishnayes, Jairs, and Hindus will follow the 
example of some few of them who have replaced fat by 
innocent substitutes? In 1913-14 the quantity of tallow 
and steatine including grease and animal fat exported 
was about 500 tons valued at over 2,60,000 rupees. 

The Punjal) Government published in 1910 a report 
on cattle and dairying in the province, which says, ‘ Ghz 
is much adulterated, and a regular trado in composition 
of (h’, fat and other ingredients is carried on from 
certain stations in the neighbourhood of Delhi, chiefly 
to Bengal.” 

The following from Mr, Sampson’s report on cattle 
Survey, Madras, is rather lone, but will be read with 
interest; ‘The potty dealer, it is usually stated, makes 
six tins out of four of the Ghi which he _ collects. 
This is done by adding safflower oil or animal fat, which 
latter is obtained from the Malas, who melt it. down 
from the carcases of dead animals. It is said that at 
every change of hands four tins of (‘ki are made into 
six tins, and if this is so, there is no wonder that. com: 
plaints all over the Presidency are loud when the question 
ol the purity of the Gi supply is mentioned. Kvery 
district reports. the samo complaint that Ghi is not only 
very much adulterated, but that it has risen greatly in 
price. The Genera] Traffic Manager of the 
South Indian Railway has kindly had inyuirios made 
throughout that railway system, and states that animal 
fat is occasionally booked in smal! quantities almost 
throughout the system, and that one of its uses is said 
to be for adulterating Ghi, though it is also used for 
dressing hides, for axle grease etc. Its price varies in 
different parts from As. 2-10 to As. a pound. As the 
demand for milk increases, GA/ is bound to be more 
and more adulterated. The quality of cow’s milk required 
to make one viss of (hi (3 Ibs, 2 0x.) could, if sold as 
fresh milk at 24 As. a quart, be worth Rs. 7-8-0, while 
if made into butter, it would yield Rs, 5-13-0 worth 
of butter besides butter milk, and even now, when com- 
plaints are everywhore made o! the high price of Ghi, 
this seldom sells at more than Rs. 2-S—0 a viss. 

“In tho Ghi producing districts, good Gh/ can still 
be had in large quantities, but under existing trade 
conditions this is seldom allowed to reach the large 
markets, nor i3 this surprising since the price of good 
and bad (hi is very much tho same. The adulteration 


-of Ghi may however be taken as inevitable if the supply 


is to meet the demand; and it would be much better, if 
every one concorned realised this; for then it would be 
possible for co-operative societies and similar bodies to 


produce a (hi mixture consisting of pure Ghi and whole- 
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OT ME 
Mr. Banerji of 


fore mean the slaughter of four lacs of cattle. 
the Cow Preservation League, Calcutta, wrate to the chief 
Collector of Castoms, Burma, who supplied him with the 
following figares in huodredweights : 


gome vegetable oils, instead of the present haphazard 
methods and filthy ingredients used for its adulteration. 

+ without reason identified Ghi with 
life, #14 @ gayi and the milk and (chi question is 4 
question of life and death for us. The reader therefore 
will bear with me a little while and patiently go through 
the following extracts from a paper on the ‘ adalteration 
of food and drugs in relation to public health ' read by 
Dr. T. M. Nair before the Second All-India Sanitary 
Conference held at Madras in 1912: 

“ A large number of hawkers in the city deal in 
adulterated (Ai, They invariably carry the adulterated 
Ghi in earthen pots on their heads, and at the same 
time take alco small quantities of good Ghi in tin cups 
in their hands to be shown as samples of the (hi they 
have, and thus cheat the people. They generally appear 
in the streets from about 10 A. M. to 3 p. M. when 
the male members are absent from their houses. . . * 

“ The chief adulterants are animal fat, groundont or 
kusumba oil, plamtains and potatoes... - 

Animal fat is obtained by the local manufacturers 
from the skin merchants or from butchers... - 

“ The chucklers living in and round the villages and 
towns in Cuddapah district slaughter cattle, especially 
baffalocs, and sell the fat to the merchants. The chuckler 
looks .upon this a3 a lucrative trade, inasmuch as by 
selling the fat, hide, etc. of the: animal slaughtered, he 
realises more than what he paid for the animal. Suppose 
he parchased the animal for Rs. 40, he realises more 
than Rs. 50 by the sale of fat, hide etc. of the animal, 
Se people are ever ready to slaughter animals and to 
supply the merchants with fat. It is said that nearly 
three tins of fat can be obtained from a buffalo, The 
fat thus obtained from the chucklers from time to time 
is stored by the merchants in their shops along with 
Ghi tins. The Corporation Food Inspector reports having 
seen tins of pure animal fat in many of the shops in 
Proddatur, Muddanur, Kamalapuram and Tadpatri. In 
all places where (Ai is manufactured in Caddapah district 
there are algo butchers’ shops or skin godowns wherefrom 
the merchants can get fat whenever needed. 

“Always two kinds of Ghi are obtained from 
Cuddapah district, one of which is semi-solid and the 
other solid. In the tins containing the first kind of Gh, 
the topmost portion is io liquid condition and the rest 
is solid, The liqnid GAi is the kusumba oil and the rest 
is a mixture of fat and Ghi, So in every shop as soon as 
we ask tho shop-keeper to show us the Gi’, he puts a 
ladle into the tin, stirs the contents well, takes out the 
solid Ghi from the bottom and shows it to us. The 
second kind of Ghi is nothing but a mixture of animal 
fat and (hi, The first is dearer than the second as it 
contains less fat and more (hi.” 


As regards dried meat, Sir John Woodrofle, when 
he ws President of the All-India Cow Conference 
Association of Calcutta, paid the Agent of the Kast 
Indian Kailway 100 rupees as costs and thas obtained 
from him statistics of the import of dried meat from 
mpeountry to Howrah railway station, whieh, from 
1,560,000 maunds io 1917 rose to 1,75,000 maunds in 
1919 and to 200,000 of maunds in 1920. Tho carcases of 
two head of cattle are estimated to prodnce One mannd 
of dried meat. Two lacs of mannds of dried meat thore- 
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1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
1,19,352 1,52,185 1,57,061 
It must be remembered that one hundredweight 


equals 


a maund and two fifths, aod 1,50,000 


hundred- 


weights equal 2,10,000 maunds, Pandit Shymlal Nehra 
holds that no less than forty five lacs of cattle are 


slanghtered every year 


Burma’s imports of dried meat from 


for the jerked meat trade.” 


India in 1915-16 


were valued at 1,50,000 £ or 22,50,000 rupees according 
to the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol, XI, 


P, 215. What a commodity 


for the so-called land of the 


Hindus to export and for the so-called Brahmadesha 


to receive ! 


*Nilananda Cha tterjea in the Calcutta Review for July 


V. G. Desai 
1995: 


Froin Bad to Worse 


The “Hindu” of Madras has the full text of the 


proposed amendment of the 


tenth section of the South 


African Asiatic Bill. I reproduce below the proposed 
amendment and the original section in parallel columns : 


Original sec, 10, sub, sec, 2: 

The Governer General may 
by proclamation ip the “ Gazette” 
declare that frm and after a 
date to be specified therein no 
member of any race iudicated 
therein shall acquire fmmovable 
property or the lease or renewal 
of lease of immovable property 
in the Province of Natal, Save 
in the coast belt as provided in 
subsection (2) of this sec‘ion: 
Provided that nothing in this 
section contained shall be deemed 
to prohibit a renewal of a lease 
of immovoble property held under 
written lease at the commence- 
ment of this Act, 


A glance 


even by a. lay 


The amended section 


The Governos-Gengvel may, 
by proclamation in The Gazette 
declare that fywm and after a 
date therein specified not being 
earlier than the first day of 
August 1925, no person of any 
class indicated in such a 
proclamation shall, firstly, any- 
where within the Union hire or 


take over, or, as lessee, renew 
the lease of any immovable 
property for a period exceeding 


5 yeara, or, secondly, in the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal, acquire 
any immovable property save for 
residential purposes in class 
residential area or for trading 
purposes in class trading atea or 
for any purposein class residential 
and trading area. 


reader at the original 


section and the amendment would clearly show that the 
amendment is infinitely worse than the original. There 
-is not therefore even an attempt at any compromise, but 
a defiance of Indian opinion, indeed even of the 
Government of India. This attitude of the Union 
Government is in keeping with the furious agitation 
which has been engineered against the Asiatics in 
Sonth Africa. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XII 


Outcaste 

With my mother’s permission and blessings, I set off 
exultantly for Bombay, leaving my wife with a baby of 
a few months. But on arrival there friends told my 
brother that the Indian Ocean was rough in Jane and 
July, and as this was my first voyage, I should not be 
allowed to sail until November. Some one also reported 
that a steamer had just been sunk in a gale. This made 
my brother -nneasy and he refused to take the risk of 
allowing me to sail immediately. Leaving me with a 
friend in Bombay, he returned to Rajkot to resume his 
duty. He put the money for my travelling expenses in 


the keeping of a brother-in-law, and left word with some 
friends to give me whatever help I might need. 


Time hung heavily on my hands in Bombay, I dreamt 
continually of going to England. 


Meanwhile my caste-people were agitated over my 
going abroad. No Modh Rania had been to England 
upto now, and if I dared to do so, I ought to be brought 
to book! A general meeting of the caste was called and 
I was summoned to appear before it. I went. How I 


suddenly managed to muster up courage I do not know, 
Nothing daunted, and without the slightest hesitation, I 


came before the meeting, The Seth—the headman of 
the community—who was distantly related to me, and who 
had been on very good terms with my father, thus 
accosted me: 

“«¥n the opinion of the caste, your proposal to go to 
England is not proper. Our religion forbids voyages 
abroud. We have also heard that it is not possible to 


live there without compromisiog our religion. One is 
obliged to eat and drink with Haropeans!” 


To woich I replied: “1 do not think it is at all 
against oar religion to go to England. I intend going 
there for further studies, And 1 have already solemnly 


promised to my mother to abstain from the three things 
you fear most. I am sure the vow will keep me safe.’ 


*: Bat we tell you,’ rejoined the Seth, “that it is 
not possible to keep our religion there. You know my 


relations with your father and you ought to listen to my 
advice.” 


«IT know those relations,” said 1. ‘ And you are as 


an elder to me. But I am helpless in this matter, I 
cannot alter my resolve to go to England. My father’s 


friend and adviser, who is a learnod Brahmin, sees no 
objection to my going to England, and my mother and 
brother have also given me their permission.” 


part of the 


the orders of the Caste?” 
I think the Caste should 


“ But will you disregt 

“*T am really helpless, 
not interfere in the matter,” 

This incensed the Seth. He swore at me. I sat 
unmoved, So the Seth pronounced his order: “This 
boy shall be treated as an  outcaste from today. 
Whoever helps him or goes to see him off at the dock, 
shall be punishable with a fine of one Rupee four annas. 

The order had no effect on me, and I took my 
leave of the Seth. But I wondered how my brother 
would take it. Fortunately he remained firm and wrote 
to assure me that I had his permission to go, the 
Seth’s order notwithstanding. 

The incident however made me more anxious than 
eyor to sail, What would happen if they succeeded in 
br. ging @ressure to bear on my _ brother? Supposing 
something unforeseen happened? As I was thus worrying 
over my predicament, I heard that a Junagadh Vakil 
was going to England, for being called to the bar, by 
a boat sailing on the 4th of September. I met the 
friends to whose care my brother had commended me. 
They also agreed that I should not let go the opportunity 
of going in such company. There was no time to be 


lost. I wired to my brother for permission which he 
granted. I asked my brother-in-law to give me the 
money. But he referred to the order of the Seth and 


said that he could not afford to lose caste, I then sought 
a friend of the family and requested him to accomodate 
me to the extent of my passage and sundries, and to 
recover the loan from my brother.. Ihe friend was not 
Only good enough to accede to my request, but he 
cheered me up as well. I was so thankfol. With 
money I at once purchased the passge. 
Then I had to equip myself for the voysge. There 
was another friend who had experience in the matter. 
He got clothes and other things ready. Some of the 
clothes I liked and some I did not like at all, The 
necktie which I delighted in wearing later, I then 
abhorred, The short jacket I looked upon as immodest. 
But this dislike was nothing before the desire to go to 
Kagland which was uppermost in me, Of provisions 
also I had enough and to spare for the voyage. A 
berth was reserved for me by my friends in the same 
cabin as that of Mr. Trimbakrai Mazmnudar, the Junagadh 
Vakil, They also commended me to him, He was ah 
experienced man of mature age and knew the world. 
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I wae yet a stripling of eighteen withoat any experience 
of the world, Mr. Mazmudar told my friends not to 
worry aboat me. 
{ sailed at last from Bombay on the 4th of September. 
(Translated from Navajiwan by M. D.) 


South Africa and the Untouchables 
(By C, F, Andrews) 

While I nave been going through all the literature 
I could find in Phoenix, iu South Africa, preparatory to 
ibe work that has to be done in this country, 1 came 
across the following passagd, written by my friend, 
Willie Pearson, at the end of a remarkable article dealing 
with Indian disabilities in Natal in the year 1914. 

He ends as follows: 

“In spite of all these disabilities, the Indian 
community is showing great public spirit and progress. 
I was greatly struck in the Transvaal, as well as in 
Natal, by the great strength which the Indian 
community has gained by three things: 

i. Lhe breaking down of caste restrictions. 

ii, The partial breaking dowa of the barrier 
between Hindus and Musalmans, 

iii, The emancipation of Indian women. 

“The way that the ladies of the Indian 
community in South Africa have influenced the 
Passive Resistance Struggle is most instructive and 
inspiring. They have willingly undergone sacrifite 
and ‘ufleripg 10 uphold the honour of their community. 
The Indians in Soath Africa have iadeed been 
showing us, in India, what power and strength can 
be gained by a willingness to unite in sacrifice snd 
unselfish service. ” 

Every word of this I can emphasise afresh while I 
have been seeing things out here once more, after 
another twelve years of suffering and sacrifice, which the 
Indians in South Africa have endured, since the time 
when Willie Pearson wrote, He added one paragraph 
more, which needs to be read today by everyone who is 
working in the national cause. 

“In conclusion,” he wrote, “ let me suggest, as 
one who loves India, that the sufferings and humiliat- 
ions of the Indians in South Africa should make us 
in India feel more strongly than ever the evils of 
caste prejudice which have for centuries permitted 
millions in India itself to saffer humiliations and 
degradations at the hands of those who belong to 
the higher castes, Coolies in Natal have in some 
cases given me as their reason for being unwilling to 
return to India their fear of social persecution at 
the hands of their own countrymen in the villages 
of their birth, One man actually told me that he 
had retarned to Natal, because his life had been 
made 80 miserable in his own village in India because 
of his having crossed the sea ... ... 

“Let the people of India while doing everys 
thing in their power to uphold, in their struggle for 
honour and self-respect, the Indian community in 
South Africa, follow the example of their fellows 
countrymen in that land, and show their respect for 
the dignity of human nature by recognising all men 
as brothers and taking into the embrace of humanity 


the sixty millions of outcastes and uatouchables of 
their own Motherland.” 


1 cap well remember, even today, how Willie 
Pearson shrank from publishing the conclusion of this 


ane ted 


article, lest it might seem like an interference on his 
part in a subject that Hindas themselves should deal 
with. I remember how at last he felt the call of 
Troth so strong within that he determined to publish. 
Therefore, when I read over the pissege, nearly twelve 
years after, and heard almost his living voice in the 
words he had then written down, it seemsd to me that 
they would be read by those who loved him with an 


added reverence. For truly, in the great sentence from 
the New Testament, ‘He, being dead, yet speaketh. 


Give us Cotton 

[The following is a vivid description of a visit paid 
to some of the spinning centres in Behar by Sjt. Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratishthan. It shows in 
the clearest manner possible what spinning is doing for 
the hnmble folks of this great land of ours. Millions 
of threads spun are like so many rays of sun-shine 
brought into the frigid and dark dungeons miscalled 


homes of India. The title that Satish Babu has chosen 
for his description well fits it. This raw product goes 


to Manchester when our millions are ever crying ‘ Give 
us cotton?” Why? Deft fingers are ready to turn it 
into warmth-giving yarn for a few coppers but find it 
difficult to procure it, Thousands of bales of this 
beautiful stuff are being exported abroad in order to 
raise the dividends of the huge multi-millionaires who 
are engaged in exploiting the dumb millions of India. It 
is up to every lover of the land, at Jeast to see to it that 
he takes his full share in supplying cotton to those 
whom Satish Baba has described. He can do it either 
by controlling such depots himself or sending his own 
subscription to the All-India Spinners’ Association which 
wil] do it for him. And he must be ready to make use 
of all the Khaddar that can be woven out of yarn so 
spun, He or she may add as many other activities as 
he or she likes to this primary one. M. K. G. 
The Yarn Exchange 

It was nearing noon when we arrived at Satwani, 
a village in Durbnanga District in Behar, As we were 
approaching the yarn depot, we found strings of women 
revaruing with small bauadles of gotten. Tney had 
exchanged their yara for cotton and were gomwg home. 


The hamming noise of a hat (muirket) was heard at 
some distance, Was it a hat-day? No; the noise is 
from the crowd collected at the depot to exchange yarn 
for cotton, explained Babu Rajendra Prasad. la a few 
mioutes we were in the depot itself. The sight of the 
crowd of women collected there regaled my eyes and 
my heart leaped with joy. Women of all ages were 
there: decrepit old women, strong and healthy young 
women, and little girls with beaming faces. Despite the 
disparity in age, there was uniformity in their dress— 
all wearing patched or tattered saris, Here was a blue 
sari with a one foot-square patch of dirty white, there 
a sari with half a dozen patches, while most had saris 
too worn-out to bear further patching and therefore in 
tatters. There were very few with a whole sari on, 

They went outside a barrier, behind which several 
men, workers and neighbours who volunteer to help, 
were almost buried in cotton and yarn and were 
exchanging yara for cotton as quickly as they conld, 
Kach woman has several bundles of cotton. Somet mes 
one woman will exchange yarn for eight women of the 
same village. “Oh, Babal take my yarn now. I am 
here from the morning, I have to go back three hos 
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(8ix miles), ” and she 


thrusts into the just i 
Gita tow hanks @ just emptied 


apes of yarn which she unrolled from a 
ny Piece of rag. In the emptied rag she keeps the 
cotton rectived in exchange. She knows 
from the others and carefully puts away the 
each into iis own piece. She has 
bundles but sho does rot 
her hand for 


each rag 
exchanges, 
finished her eight 
move. She puts back 
afew more bundles from another 
wontan and presses the oxchango man to finish 
this set also a3 they will go wack the same way. 
Others get impatient and angry. There is an alterca- 
tion. Why should she take up all the time? Others 


have come from longer distances. Requests and angry 


protests follow in which a whole group takes part 
and thereby give rise to the hubbub and jostling of a 
market-place Or similar to what is witnessed daily before 
a third-class ticket window of a railway station. 

And what is this jostling for? I qnickly calculated 
& Sspinner’s earning. One and a half unit of cotton was 
given in exchange for a unit of yarn. Cotton costs here 
Rs. 32/- per maund and the wages for spinning a maund 
of cotton is Rs. 16/-. This works out.at three annas 
per poand or thirteen tolas of yarn the anna. 
The yarn is of eight to ten counts. The spinners have 
to pay the dhoonia (carder) out of this anna. She 
must be working eight to ten hours to earn one anna. 
Such eagerness for this earning! Such a stream of 
women from a radius of eight or ten miles for this 
earning! One bale of cotton was finished in half a day 
and in the afternoon another half a bale would be 
excharged. And this from a single depot. 

When Gandliji was in Bengal he cautioned me 
agaiast being carried away by sentiment. He wanted me 
to be watchful and to determine if spinning was really 
needed by the poor. Let Gandhiji come to Satwani and 
see the place Charkha has taken in the homes of the 
poor round about Satwani. There are many centres like 
Satwani in Bengal also and probably many in Tamil 
Nad. Centres like this are sure to develop in thousands 
all over India, 

In an exchange system like this, the quality is likely 
to deteriorate. The workers have to be cautious in 
accepting such yarn only as is up to the mark. So 
when occasionally an inferior bandle of yarn is offered, 
only one and a quarter unit is given in exchange. Then 
engues a heart-rending scene. A quarter unit for labour 
works Out at one snd a half anna to the pound of yarn. 
She will shudder, protest vehemently and threaten to 
take away the yarn and never to spin anymore, The 
yarn is shown round to other women to estabjish the 
claim for one and a half unit. Judgment is asked and 
given, opinions vary and another circle of commotion and 
noise adds to the general hum. The worker simply puts 
away her bundle and proceeds with other's exchanges. 
The rcmonstrances continue, the worker picks upa thread 
from the yarn bundle and appeals to her good sense to 
spin better, a compromise is made and the exchange is 
completed with a warning. 

“Marketable yarn 

1 was wondering what the sisters might be doing with 
the extra half nnit of cotton received as their wages, 
They were certainly spinning the cotton but to what 
purpose? I was given to understand that they were 
making their own clothes out of the extra yarp, I was 
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doubtful. Spinning at the rate at which they were doing 
they would soon meet all their necessity for cloth. 
Therefore that could not: be the only use. There must 
be some channel through which they were getting money 
in exchange for their labour. The desire to have the 
yarn exchanged ws so intense that there was certainly 
& means by which they were converting the extra yarn 
into cash for meeting their household needs which were 
very great. On further enquiry along this line, I came 
to know that the spinners wou!d sell yarn to the village 
weavers. So spinning has come to a pcint in Behar 
where the weavers can economically buy home-spun yarn. 

There was however no doubt that a portion of the 
yarn spun was being woven into sarie for the spinners 
themselves. There was a sprinkling of Khadi sarie in 
the groups before the yarn depot, 

In the afternoon we were taken to a weaver's village. 
The weavers were weaving Charkha-yarn all along. 
Their trade was dwindling. Thanks to Gandhiji, they said 
they were getticog more work now. The peculiarity abont 
weaving in this village was that the weavers were not 
employed by the Khadi Department but -were weaving 
wholly for the needs of the spinners. 

Too good a thing 

We had moments of quiet talk with the spinners. 
They were apprehensive about the future. “Are you 
going lo bring more cotton bales here?” “ Will you 
give us cotton in exchange regularly ?” were the querries, 
The: workers also exp'a'’n¢d to us that there was a feeling 
that this work might not continue and therefore they are 
spinning away faster than ever. The fact behind the 
apprehension is that sometimes the stock of cotton runs 
short and a panic is created, Even when a single depot 
is short of cotton and is unable to exchsnge yarn, the 
news spreads to other depots and the effect is like that 


of a run on @ bank, Every one tries to fiaish up the 


cotton in hand, unit for unit, and runs to the depot to 


get it exchanged apprehending that this one may be 
the last transaction. It is imeginable that spinners 
are accumulating their wages portion of cotton to spin 
later on, néw only caring to multiply the exchanges, They 
are sagacious, they are storing their earnings in the 
shape of cotton to convert it into yarn at leisure. I 
suspect the Satwani centre was passing through such a 
run at the moment for I heard a centre 10 miles away 
failed to change yarn at the moment. “ Do not fail to 
give us cotton,” was the request from the small groups 
who engaged us in hearty conversation. 

Satwani is not a weaving centre and spinners do not 
know the course the yarn takes after entry into the 
depot. One rather bold weman confidentially enquired 
what Gandhi was doirg with the cloth. Rajendra Babu 
showed her his apparel as Gandhi-cloth, ‘Oh, no, that 
cannot be Gandhi cloth.’ What she saw was something 
too real and tangible and that did not satisfy her notions 
about the mystic Gandhi-cloth of her imagination. 

When Gandhiji was in Behar difendipg against the 
oppression of the planters, he tried to induce the wormed 
to wash their sar’s. He was bafiled when he was told 
that the saris they were wenring were the only ones they 
had, so utterly poor were they. Considering that a 
portion of the yarn now spun is being kept by them 
for their own use it is expected that in course of time 
the tattered and patched saris will be replaced by new 
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ones, and what is more, the women may enjoy the rare 
good fortune of haviog two saris and learn the loxary 
ofa daily wash. If the good work begun contiuues, 
Rajendra Baba wll some day be able to bring Gandiji to 
Behar and show that the sisters have a second sari and 
a daily wash. a ey 


a 
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Our Humiliation 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

Dr, Malan’s proposal and its final acceptance by the 
Viceroy make up a bitter cup of humiliation for the 
nation. The [Union Government has given a Select 
Committee that will take evidence on the principle as well 
asthe details of the Asiatic Bill. Dr. Malan has hedged 
it in with four conditions: That the Paddison Deputa- 
tion, should be the only party to give evidence before 
this Committee on behalf of the Government of India; 
that there should be no other deputation, no “ agitator’— 
this is Dr, Malan’s own expression,—sent from India to 
supp'ement that evidence; that the Select Committee 
should report on or before the 1st of March; and that the 
Bill should be taken up for final disposal during the 
present session of the Union Parliament. 

In my opinion, uot one of these conditions could be 
accepted by a free nation. The Paddison Deputation 
went only to collect facts, and not to negotiate. A far 
more important deputation wou'd have gone if it had to 
negotiate and tender evidence. It is insulting to impose 
a condition that no other deputation shoutd proceed to 
South Africa, It is stiil more insulting to insinuate 
that the Government of India couid ever send an 
agitator to South Africa. The patronising language 
used by Dr. Malan regarding the Paddison Dupntation 
only adds injury to insult. The condition that the 
select Committee should report before the ist of March 
makes it hardly possible for the Government of India 
or the Indian settlers to collect and marshal all the 
evidence that can be tendered to show that the 
principle of the measure is contrary to the settlement 
of 1914, 

The announcement, side by side with that of the 
appointment of the Select. Committee, that the Bill is 
to be proceeded with during the current session of the 
Union Parliament, shows that the Union Government has 
made up its mind regarding what it intends to do and 
that the appointment of the Select Committee is merely 
an eye-wash designed to save the face of the Govern 
ment of India and to hoodwink the world into 
believing that the Union Government wishes to do 
nothing unfair, From this so-called concession of the 
Union Government, therefore, I have no hope of an 

; Jy 
satisfaction for the doomed settlers. That Government 
is conscious of its strength and is bont on using all that 
strength against the settlers. It seams clear that the 
Government of India will accept the finding of the 
Select Committees and leave the settlers to their own 
fate. India in her present state will probably be able to 
do nothing more than registering another more strong 


emphatic and unanimous protest against the action of 
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the Union Government, What then will the settlers 
do? It is a question that they alone can answer, 


Notes 


961 Yards per Hour ! 

It will be remembered that the Baherok Ashram, 
which Gandhiji visited in May last year, showed 4 
remarakable record of progress in spinping-speed since 
the visit. When Gandhiji visited it the highest record 
was 300 yards per hour. After eleven days of the 


visit and after vorrection of the defects in the wheels 
which were pointed ont, the speed had risen to 581 
yards of 16 counts, The principal of the school 


says that the speed has now reached 961 yards of 9 
counts, Whilst we congratulate the school for 
the sustained progress in speed, we may say that 
it is so remarkable that one is tempted to inquire 
whether the time taken up in winding has been 
included in the time of spinning, and whether the yarn 
Spun is of the standard strength, twist and evenness. 
For in noting records of maximum speed in the past 
the time taken up in winding has always, been included 
and due emphasis laid on the strength and twist and 
evenness. We should also like to know the variety of 
the spinning wheel used and the number of the hourly 
revolutions of the spindle, 

Quarterly Returns: 

The Secretary, A. I. S. A. writes: 

“T am sending herewith a statement giving figures 
of Khadi produced and sold in the different provinces 
during the last quarter of 1926, for Young India We are 
experieceing great difficulty in preparing progress reports 
like the above, as statements of work done by the 
different Khadi organisations are not made available to 
us in due time. Will you kindly advise all the Khadi 
organisations to send us the reports regarding production 
and sale of Khadi during every month regularly so as to 
reach us at least by the 20th of the next month? If 
there is better co-operation from these organisations and 
reports are received in time we may be able to prepare 
and send such figures month by month.” 

Statement regarding the production and sale of Khadi 
in the different provinces during the last quarter of 


: gra Production in Rupees Sale in Rupees 
Ajmer 8281-0-0 3682-0-0 
Andhra 56585-0-0 89047-0-0 
Bengal 110764-—0-0 73006-0-0 
Rihar 47448-0-0 61407-0-0 
Bombay oon Was 79329-0-0 
Borma poe” REE 6003-0—0 
C. P. Hindi 877-0-0 1792-0—0 
O. P. Marathi ves 4749-0-0 
Delhi 3399-0-0 6099-0-0 
Gujrat 13157-0-0 23036-0-0 
Kerala 976-0-0 41938-0-0 
Karnatak 18582-0-0 198&77-0-0 
Maharashtra 825-0-0 18349-0-~0 
Punjab 18236-0-0 26022-0~0 
Sindh REV iged 6188-0-0 
Tamil Nadu 251601-0~0 28572000 
aks 11443-0-0 88378~0-0 
Utkal 6777-0-0 9172-0-0 
Total. Rs. 543951-0-0 = Rg. 744959-0-0 


Ssle figures involve considérable duplication, 
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A Student’s Questions 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A Christian Indian domiciled in Ceylon but at present 
Studying in the United States writes: 


“TI have been following your actions and your 
deeds for so many years from the time I waa in 
Colombo till the last few months. At present I am 
in the United States of America going threugh a 
course of study in the Y.M.C. A. College, 
preparatory to returning to my homeland Ceylon, 
for work. 

‘These last few months that I have been ont 
of Ceylon, I have lost touch with news about your 
work in India and hence when I am asked questions 
about you and your work, I am not sure about some 
matters. So I am taking the liberty to address this 
letter to you. The magazines and papers here have 
80 many different accounts about your actions that I 
am asking you for the true account for my own 
information and for that of my American friends, ” 
Though some of the questions put have been already 

answered in these pages, they are of such _ general 
interest that they will bear repetition, His first 
question is: 


“What is your attitude towards the teachings of 
Jesus Christ ?” 


They have an immense moral value for me, buat I 
do not regard everything said in the Bible as the final 
word of God or exhaustive or even ucceptable from the 
moral standpoint. I regard Jesus Christ as one of the 
greatest teachers of mankind, but I do not consider him 
to be the ‘only Son of God.’ Many passages in the 
Bible are mystical. For me ‘the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life. ’ 

The second question is: ‘Do you believe in caste? 
If' so, what do you consider to be its value?” 

I do not believe in caste as it is at present 
constituted, but I do believe in the four fundamental 
divisions regulated accordirg: to the four principal 
occupations. The existing innumerable divisions with 
the attendant artificial restrictions and elaborate ceremonial 
are harmful to the growth of a religious spirit, as also 
to the social well-being of the Hindus and therefore also 
their neighbours. 

The third question is: “Is it your desire that India 
should he given dominion status within the British 
Empire or that she should be given full independance 
and sever all connection from Britain? If the latter is 
your desire, what system of government have ycu in 
view to take the place of the British system?” 

I should be quite satisfied with Dominion status 
within the British Empire, if it is a reality and not a 
sham. I haye no desire to sever all connection with 
Britain for the sake of it; but if I had the power, I 
should without a moment’s delay end the present unnatural 
and false position as it interferes with the fullest growth 
of the nation. The only connection therefore with 
Britain that I would desire and value is that of an 
absolutely free and equal partnership at will. If, 
however, the connection is brokes, India will naturally 
have a system of Democratic Government suited to the 
genius of the people. It will be shaped not according to 
one man’s wishes but to those of a multitude. 

The fourth question is: “ What is your 
towards the Indian States and their rulers?” 


attitude 
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My attitude towards the Indian States and their 
Rulers is that of perfect friendship. I desire a radical 
reform in their constitution. The condition in many 


States is most deplorable, but reform has to come from 
within and it is a matter for adjustment between the 
rulers and the subjects, save for such pressure as is 
bound to be exerted upon them by the expression of 
enlightened public opinion in their neighbourhood. 

The fifth question is: ‘Do you favour the idea of 
a United States of India on the Jines of the U.S. A.?” 

‘The analogy is dangerous. What seems to answer 
in the United States may not in India. But subject to 
that caution, I suppose the final constitution would be a 


free and healthy union amongst the different provinces 
to be formed on a linguistic basis. 


The sixth question is: ‘Many articles in these 
papers here say that yon have differed from Dr. Tagore 
in many matters and have been estranged from him. Is 


that true? If so, what matters have caused the 
disagreement ?” 


I have not differed from Dr, Tagore in many matters. 
There are certainly differences of opinion between as in 
some matters. It would be strangeif there were none, 
But there is not only not the slightest estrangement 
between us on that or any other account, but the most 
cordial relations have always existed and continue between 
us. Indeed the friendship between us is all the richer 
and truer for the intellectual differences between us. 

The seventh question is: ‘“ What are you doing in 
India just now? Have you given up political leadership 
and polities ?” 

At the present moment I am enjoying what may be 
called well-earned rest, and at the same time trying to 
develop the working of the All-[ndia Spinners’ Associat- 
i221 which is at present the only All-India activity that 
engages my attention. My political leadersh'p technically 
ended with the closing of the year for which I was 
President of the Congress, but in reality it ended with 
my incarceration. But I have not given up politics in 
my sense of the term. I never was a politician in any 
other sense. My politics concern themselves with in- 
ternal growth bot being of a universal nature they re-act 
upon the external in a most effective manner. 

The eigth qnestion is: “I find a good deal of colour 
prejudice prevalent here, and at times we have to 
undergo many hardships on account of our colour. What 
would you advise me to do in such cases?) Am I justified 
in writing home and telling them aktout it? Oram I 
justified in telling the United States people themselves 
whenever I get an invitation to speak in public ?” 

My advice is: Having gone there live down the 
prejudice, but resist unto life wherever it hurts your self- 
respect in any shape or form. Hardships must be the 
lot of those who have to live in an uncongenial atmos- 
phere and who will still retain their self-respect. You 
are certainly justified in writing about it anywhere so loag 
as you do so without bitterness and withont exaggerate 
ion. It would be the m)st proper thing to tell ina 
dignified manner the people of the United States of the 
hardships whenever you get an opportunity. 

The ninth question is: ‘ Woud you please send me 
a small message for the sudents here? ‘They are as 4 


rule very fine men and are preparing to devote their 
lives to Y. M.C.A work.” 


If you mean Indian Students, my humble advice is: 
Express the best that is in you in that far off fore'gn 
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land, so that your lives may be an example to your 
neighbours. Do not slavishly follow a!l that you see in 
the West. 
Christian students, I feel tempted to 
Bible; ‘ Seek thee first the Kingdom of God aud Bis 
righteousness and everything will be added unto you. 


Truth vs. Brahmacharya 
{By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A friend writes to Mahadeo Desai: 

“You will remember that in an article on 
Brahmacharya published in Navjivan sometime 
ago—translated in Young India by you—Gandhiji 
admitted that he still had bad dreams. The moment 
I read it I felt that such admissions could have no 
wholesome effect, and I came to know later that my 
fear was justified. 

“ Daring our sojourn in England my friends and 
I kept our character uoscathed in spite of temptations. 
We remained absolutely free from wine, woman and 
meat. Bat on reading Gandhiji's article one of the 
friends exclaimed to me in despair: ‘If such is the 
case with Gandhiji even after his Herculean efforts, 
where are we? It is useless to attempt to observe 
Brahmacharya.  Gandhiji’s confession has entirely 
changed my point of view. ‘ake me to be lost from 
today.’ * Not without some hesitation I tried to reason 
with him: “‘If the way is so difficult for men like 
Gandhiji, it is moch more so for us, and we should 
therefore redouble our effort.’—the way Gandh)ji or 
you would argue. But it was all in vain. A character 
that had been spotless so Jong was thus bespattered 
with mire. What would Gandhiji or you say if some 
one were to hold Gandhiji responsible for this fall ? 

“As long as I had only one snch instance in 
mind, I did not wri'e to you. You wonld possibly 
have put me off by saying that it was an exceptional 
case, But there were more such instances and my 
fear has been more than justified. 

“I know that there are certain things which 
are quite easy for Gandhiji to achieve, and which 
are impossible for me, But by the grace of God, I 
can say that something which may be impossible for 
even Gandhiji may be possible for me—lIt is this 
consciousness, or pride that has saved mo from a 
fall, thongh the admission above-mentioned has 
completely disturbed my sense of security. 

“ Will you please invite Gandhiji's attention to 
this fact ?—especially when he is jnst in the midst 
of his autobiography. It is certainly brave to say 
the trath and the naked truth, but the world and 
the readers of Navjivan and Young India will 
misunderstand him. I fear that one man’s meat may 
be another man’s poison. ” 

The complaint does not come to me as a surprise. 
When Non-co-operation was in full swing, and when 
during the course of the struggle I confessed to an error 
of jndgement a friend innocently wrote to me: ‘ Even 
if it was an error, you ought not to have confessed it. 
People ought to be encoursged to believe that there is 
at least one man who is infallible. You ured to be 
looked upon as such. Your confession will now dis- 
hearten them.” This made me smile and also made 
me sad, I smiled at the correspondent’s simpleness. 
Bat the very thonght of encouraging people to believe 
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a fallible man to be infallible was more than I could bear. 

A knowledge of one as he is can always do good to 
the people, never any harm, I firmly believe that my 
prompt confessions of my errors have been all to the 
good for them, For me at any rate they have been 
a blessing. 


And I may say the same thing of my admission 
about the bad dreams. It would do the world a lot of 
harm if I claimed to be a perfect brahmachari without 
being one. For it would sully brahkmacharya and 
dim the lustre of trath. How dare I undervalue 
brahmacharya by false pretences? I can see today that 
the means I suggest for the observance of brahmacharya 
are not adequate, are not found to be invariably 
efficacious, because I am not a perfect brhamachari. It 
would be an aweful thing for the world to be allowed 
to believe that I was a perfect brahkmachari, whilst I 
could not show the royal road to brahmacharya. 

Why should it not be sufficient for the world to 
know that Iam a gennise seeker, that I am wide-awake, 
and that my striving is ceaseless and unbending? Why 
should not this knowledge be sufficient encouragement 
to others? It is wrong to deduce conclusions from false 
premises. It is wisest to draw them from things achieved. 
Why argue that because a man like me could not escape 
unclean thoughts, there is no hope for the rest ? Why 
not rather argue that if a Gandhi who was once given 
to Inst, can today live as friend and brother to his wife 
and can look upon the fairest damsel as his sister or 
daughter, there is hope for the lowliest and the lost? 
If God was merciful to one who was so full of lust, 
certainly all the rest would have his mercy too! 


The friends of the correspondent who were put back 
because of a knowledge of my imperfections had never 
gone forward at all, It was a false virtue that fell at 
the first blast. The truth and observance of brahmacharya 
and similar eternal principles do not depend on persons 
imperfect as myself. They rest on the sure foundations 
of the penance of the many who strove for them and 
lived them in their fullness. When I have the fitness 
to stand alongside those perfect beings, there will be 
much more determination and force in my language 
than today. He whose thoughts do not wander and 
think evil, whose sleep knows no dreams and who can 
be wide awake even whilst asleep, is truly healthy, He 
does not need to take quinine. His incorruptible blood 
will have the inherent virtue of resisting all infections. 
It is for such a_ perfectly healthy state of body, ming, 
and spirit that I am striving. This knows no defeat or 
failure. I invite the correspondent, his friends of little 
faith, and others to join me in that striving, and I wish 
that they may go forward even like the correspondent 
quicker than I. Lot my example inspire those who are 
behind me with more confidence. All that I have 
achieved has been inspite of my weakness, inspite of my 
liability to passion,—and because of my ceaseless striving 
and infinite faith in God's grace. 


No one need therefore despair. My Mahatmaship is 
worthless. It is daa to my ontward activities, dae to my 
pol:tics which is the least part of me and is therefore 
evanescent. What is of abiding worth is my insistence 
on truth, non-violence and brahamacharya which is the 
real part of me. That permanent part of me however 
small, is not to be despised, It is my all, 1 prize even 
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the failures and disillusionments which are but ste ps 
towards sucess, 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 

[Brakmicharya means not merely mechanical celibacy, 
but it means complete control over all the organs and 
Senses enabiing one to attain perfect freedom from all 
passion and hence from sin in thought, word and deed. 


M. K. G.] 


Can It Be Prevented ? 

[In the concluding chepters of his pamphlet 
Mr. Page discusses the methods of preventing war. 
The reader will find the writer weak in his statement 
of remedies, not becuase he is weak in his belief, but 
because it is new ground for everybody. Nobody wants 
war. But how can an age-long institution be easily 
destroyed ? Is it at all possible to do away with it? 
Let us listen to what the author has to say. He suggests 
five measures. I present to the reader the first of them in 
this issue of Young India. M. K. G] 

Abandonment Of Economic Imperialism. 

War cannot be abolished without the payment of a 
great price. One of the elements of this cost is tho 
willingness of Governments to refrain from using national 
armies, navies and diplomatic influence to aid their citizens 
in gaining or maintaining economic concessions or other 
financial advantages in foreiga countries. War is likely 
to break out at any time so long as present practices 
in this regard are contioued. 

Economic imperialism is now finding expression 
through three main channels: (1) the securing of new 
territory and concessions:(2) the maintenance and enlarge 
ment of markets; and (3) the invertment of capital in 
foreiga countries. There have been important recent 
developments with regard to the first of these. The 
various treaties negotiated at the end of the war provided 
for numerous transfers of territories and valuable mineral 
rights, Indeed, the major diplomatic s'ruggles of recent 
yeats have centred around oil, coal and iron. Mésny of 
the most important provis‘ons of the Treaty of Versailles 
deal with these three. Any doubt as to the strategic 
position of oil in current dip!omacy will ba removed by 
reading a recent book by a French writer, Francis Delaisi 
Oil: Its influence in Politics. The significant fact in 
this connection is not that citizens of various countries 
are competing with each other for favourable access to 
supplies of oil, but that Governments are supporting 
them diplomatically, financially and with threats of 
military action. 

A good illustratioa of the practices of Governments 
in this regard is found in the report of the acting. 
Secretary of State, Mr. Frank L. Polak, transmitted to 
the Senate on May 17, 1920, by President Wilsoa, from 
which the following qudtation is taken: 

‘The policy of the British Empire is reported to’ be 
to bring about the exclusion of aliens from the control 
of the petroleum supplies of the Empire, end to endea- 
your to secure some measure of coatrol over oil proper- 
ties in foreign conntries. This policy appears to be 
developing along the foliowing lines, which are directly 
or indirectly restrictive on citizens of the United States: 
(1) By debarring foreigners and foreign nationals from own- 
ing or Operating oil-producing properties in ‘the British 
Isles, colonies and protectorates. (2) By d:rect participation 
in Ownership and control of petroleum properties. (3) By 
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arrangements to prevent British oil companies from 
selling their properties to foreign-owned or controlled 
companies. (4) By Orders in Council that prohibit the 
transfer of shares in British oil companies to other than 
British subjects or nationals.” There is an abundance of 


evidence to show that Great Britain is not the only nation 
which follows such a policy. 


Governments aro als) siding their citizens to gain 
more favonrab'e access to markets by subsidies. tariffs 
and preferential treatment in colonies and regions under 
their control Since the precedent set by LorJ Palmerston 
in 1850, Governments have also frequently collected debts 
Governments are 
constantly taking measures against other nations to insure 
the safety of investments which their citizens have made. 

For these three reasons—to gain now territory and 
economic concessions, to widen markets, and to protect 
investments innumerable wars have beon waged aud hardly 
a year has passed without the threat of war. Of course, 
the economic causes of war are never proclaimed badly 
by Governmoats to their citizens. Support for such wars 
is gained by apposling to national pride, national safety 
and jealousy of other countries, International economic 
competition is growing keener and situations ont of which 


economic wars may arise are much more humerous than 
ever before. 


Piior to 1918 the United States played a minor role 
in the struggle for territory, conccssions and markets, 
We were a debtor nation, the amount of foreign capital 
invested in our country being far in excets of the amount 
of American capital invested abroad. The World War, 
however, has changed all this. We are now the great 
creditor nation, international banker, and money lender, 
and are inextricably bound up with the economic and 
financial prob'ems of the whole world. 

Let us notice somo of the ways in which the United 
States is entargled in foreiga problems. The Hawaiian 
Islands, the Phi.ippine Isiands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Gaoantanamo, and the Panama Canal are under American 
control. Our customs system has been extended to 
Hawaii, preferential duties are granted to American 
commodities imported into the Philippines, Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and the products of these islands are favoured 


‘when enteriug the Uuited States. 


In 1902 Venezuela defaulted in payments due to 
foreign investors. The LEoglish, German and Italian 
Governments promptly blockaded the Venezuelan Coast. 
This in turn called for the diplomatic intervention of 
the United States, and the trouble was ended pacifically. 
The incident however has great significance because of 
its bearing upon the Monroe Doctrine and the question 
of the responsibilities of the United States in protecting 
foreign investments in Latin America, 

In his message of Dacembar, 1904, President Roose: 
velt said: “Chronic wrong-doing, or an impotence which 
results in a general loosening of the ties of civilised 
society, may in Ameri¢a, as elsewhere, ultimately require 
intervention by some civilised nation, and in the’ western 
Hemisphere the adherence of the United States to the 
Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, however 
reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrong-doing or 
impotence to the exercise of an international police power,” 

This threat has since veen carried into effect in several 
instances, and the Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Haiti have all boen forced to accopt the 
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“financial protectorate” of the United States. The 
Government of Haiti is controlled by American Marines. 
Recently a loan of sixteen million dollars was negotiated 
with American bankers, with a provision for a considerable 
degree of American control for thirty years, the duration 
of the loan, Two groups of American bankers control the 
rail-roads of Nicaregua, a8 well as its customs and other 
finances. United States Marines are stationed in Gaatemala 
for the purpose of safeguardiog investments. Pern, 
Bolivia and other South American countries are also 
securing loans from bankers,in the United States. Twice 
within recent years, Unitid States troops have invaded 
Mexico for the purpore of protecting American lives and 
property. Disputes between American bankers and the 
Mexican Government are responsible for the long delay 
in recognition of that Government by the United States. 


In Mitigation 
I gladly publish the followiog from a German friend: 


Last year, you- pablished in Young India 
several articles on or letters from Germany which 


needs must give wrong impressions a3 to the situation 


in our country. I iutend to set right any false 
information about our country, though I am convinced 
you won't have got a contemptnons opinion concerning 
the Germag nation, 1 hope yon will endorse a 
statement of C. F. Andrews writing to me on th 
10th of July 1925: “* 7 believe that India and Germany 
may meet on the basis of pure idealism; more closely 
than any other nations of the world.” And in all 
humility I should like to give some remarks, for 
your information, on the xbove-mentioned articles, 

Let me begin with one of your deepest confess- 
ions; “ My refuge” ( Y.I., 9-10-24). very word of 
criticism should remain silent before such a prayer, 
Bnt, even unconsciously, no wrong should be done 
even to the Kaiser, He never aimed at the crown 
of Europe. His idea was only a fantastic creation 
of war propaganda, The Kaiser neither was a monster 
—_ Caesar; he was a pitiful actor, a poor fool, a 
prodact of a wrong education and flattering miliec. 
We don't excuse him, bat we won’t plead him guilty 
for intentions never intended. 

As to the article “From Enrope” ( Y. f 1925, 
No. 41) nothing need be objected to. J feel that 
letter was written by a member of the German 
Youth Movment. And the movement of regenerating 
the soul and spirit among the young of all nations 
from Barope to Chiva, India and America may fill 
you with more confidence for the future, 1 hope 
the youth generation once will realise what the older 
failed to do. Most of them are anti-imperialistic for 
justice and freedom among all the natiors for 
independance of so-called colonies; they try to leave 
the old track of capitalism and materialism. 1 will 
send some booklets containing reports from the 
Eoglish Yeuth movement, Thongh it is still small 
it is great and new hope for coming years. Some 
of the pamphlets are only proofs, but you will he 
interested in the reports on Indian Youth. 

The article on “ Earopean civilization” in No. 
#2 is tight in its tendency and Sceptical view, But 
I fear that something of Denmark's antipathy towards 
Germany might have exaggerated the information, 
The moral of masters’ as a romantic conception of 


Nietzsche’s philosophy of life has nothing to do with 
the military moral of Prussian Generals who forgot 
the measure. The Pan-German propegands was the 
senseless activity of a small though dangerous clique, 
and never got a decisive inflaence on the official 
decisions of our government, excepting perhaps during 
the last months of the war (Ludendorff!). Professor 
Baumgarten himself as a liberal theologian in the 
later years of the war was one of the leading 
personalities in the fight sgainst militarism and for 
a peaceful agreement among the nations. 

The anecdote about the transfer of living tissue 
(we have enough of Poles for it”) may by true, 
but exaggerated. In no way, it can be generalized. 
It may have been a practical joke; a8 chirurgy very 
often shows a very inhuman aspect, because the 
physicians try to hide their inmost feelings or they 
would be overwhelmed by compassion. Remember 
that Germany already in war-time before her serions 
defoat, created a free state for the Poles, 


The Schleswing question is much complicated. 
We did wrong enough in the war, the greatest being 
the invasion into Belgium; but we did not order 6000 
Schleswig Danes to be slaughtered. The inhabitants 
of Schleswig and of Alsace were as much subjects of 
the German Government as the Irish of the English. 
Germany was brutal in her defence, but which ‘of 
our former adversaries was less brutal and more 
reconciliatory ? 


I think we only will make a step forward by 
leaving back the past period, not by stirring up again 
and again these black and tragic impressions of Huropean 
breakdown, and imputing the moral resposibility to 
one nation or another. We all, also the Danes, were 
on ihe wrong way; we all_—Germany hand in hand 
with Denmark—maust look ont for the revival of the 
soul, of real culture, of belief, 


Last No. 47: “A cry from Germany.” We fally 
agre> with your answer. The writer is one of the 
sentimental patsive types of an eccentric feeling we 
often find in times of distress. Corruption is not 
worse here than elsewhere. There's only one remedy: 
Action! Do, do something. There are many tasks 
in @ regenerating nation and in a young constitution. 
You will have got more of euch letters from en- 
thusiastic, even hysterical German admirers. We 
understand their feelings, we regret them, but they 
are not representative of Germany.” 

Tho writer is right in feeling assured that I can 
have no conte.nptuons opinion about Germans or Germany. 
Who can dare? Germans are a great and brave people, 
Their industry, their scholarship, and their bravery 
command the admiration of the world. One hopes that 
they will lead the peace movement. They were defeated 
in the last war, not vanquished. All that is needed is 
a trapsmautation of their marvellous energy for the 
promotion of the progress of the world as a whole, 
rather than its application for their own es against that 
of the whole world. There are signs of that desirable 
change coming over them as over the other peoples of 
the earth, M. K. G. 
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Notes 
For Juveniles 


Owiog to the repested requests of young friends. 


under 18 years to become members of the All India 
Spinners’ Association, the Council has passed a resolution, 
at its last meeting, permitting boys and girls under 18 
years who are habitual wearers of Khaddar to become 
members upon sending 1000 yards por month of their 
Own spinning, The idea is to encourage boys and girls 
to cultivate regularity, and io establish a moral bond 
between themselves and the poorest in the land. And 
this inestimable advantage is gained apart from the art 
of spinning boing a training for the eye and fingers. 


Youths who wish to bec)ms membors will be expected 
to spia daily for at least half an hour and if they will 
sek apart a partioular haljf-hour for the purpose, they 
will find that it will induce a regularity in all other 
studies and work that they may undertake. They will 
be expected to keep their wheels in perfect order, learn 
to repair them and learn also the art of carding and 
making their own slivers. Al] these processes take up very 
little time, that is, for those who love their work. 


For school-boys and girls, I recommend not the 
spinning wheel but the takiy, It has been ascertained 
that the iakly enables one easily to spin 80 yards per 
hour. Spinning on the takly at the rate of half an 
hour daily gives. one the required monthly subscription 
of 1000 yards. 

I hope therefore that many boys and girls will register 
themselves aS members, subject to the permission of 
their parents or guardians. So far as schools are 
concerned, it will be saving of postage if school-masters 
will take charge of the yarn that may be spun and make 
one parcel taking care to attach cards to the quantity 
spun by each boy or girl. The parcels should be 
addressed to the Director, Techincal Department of the All 
India Spinners’ Association, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, 

Juveniles or their guardians at the time of sending 
aelf-spun yarn should note the name, age, sex and address 
of the spinner, give also the number of yards and state 
that the spinner habitually wears hand-span and hand- 
woven Khaddar, 

For Self-Spinners 

The Director of the Technical Department of the All 
India Spinners’ Association writes that members have 
been repeatedly writing for the return of their yarn for 
converting into Khaddar for their personal use and 
offering $0 pay any reasonable price. The Secretary 
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undertook to convert it into Khadi and let them. have 
it provided that they did not mind the mixing of other 
hahdspun yarn if their own was not sufficient. But this 
proposal to mix it was not acceptable to the nsembers 
in as much as they wanted the satisfaction of wearing 
clothes made out of yarn spun by therhselves. 1 has 
not been possible to comply with the desire of the 
members, laudable though it is in many respects, because 
of the possibility of some returning the same yarn as 
subscription. For, it would not be possible for the 
Association to pick and choose, favour some members 
and condemn others. A way has therefore been: now 
discovered of selling the yarn received to the subscribers 
by doing so after bleaching it. Bleaching will in no way 
damage the yarn. It will whiten it, and if anything 
make it a trifle stronger. 


Those therefore who want their yarn back against 
payment can have it on application to the Director, 
Technical Department, or the Secretary of the All India 
Spinners’ Association. And those members whe. detire 
the return of their yarn will please take care to mark 
on the cards attached to their yarn in clear words “To 
be returned ”. 


The department will not be able to send the yarn 
by V. P. post. I therefore suggest, in order to avoid 
delay, that the senders deposit with the Director Rs. 5/- 
when yarn will be returned immediately upon entry and 
examinatien and bleaching, unless the senders desire that 
sufficient quantity should be collected’ before the yarn is 
returned. 


About Autobiography 
Several friends in India and ouside have been writ- 
ing, cabling and wiring to me for permission to publish 
in book-form the chapters that I am writing at present 
en “My Experiments with Troth.” Whilst I have no 
objection to proprietors of newspapers and periodicals copy- 
ing the chapters in their magazines or newspapers from 
time to time, I do not want to give parmission for the 
publication of the chapters in book-form at the present 
stage I have myself no idea when the story will ba 
completed, and I would not like the chapters to be 
published in parts, and without undergoing a revision by 

me or under my direction, 


Publishers will therefore kindly note that at the 
prevent moment I am not prepared to allow the chapters 
to bs published or translated in book-form. 

M K. G 
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A Repudiation 
Rev. H. KR. Scott at present stationed at Surat writes: 

“| have been reading with mach interest your 
‘Story’ in Young Imiia,—es 1 read with interest all 
that you write—,and I am ‘pecislly interested in your 
acconnt of those early days in Rajkot, because my 
first 14 years in India were spent in Kathiawar, one 
year in Gogha and 13 years in Rajkot. I was the 
only missionary in Rajkot during those years (from 
1883 to 1897), and what you say about Christian 
missionaries in Rajkot standing at a corner near the 


High School and pouring abuse on Hindns and their 


gods fills me with a painfal wonder. I certainly 
pever preached ‘at a corner near the High School’; 
my regular preaching station was under a banyan 
tree in the Para Bazar; and I certainly never '* poured 
abuse on Hindus and their gods.” That would be a 
strange way to win a hearing from Hindus. Then 
you say that a well known Hindu was baptised at 
that time, and that “he had to eat beef and drink 
liquor, ard to change his clothes and go about in 


Karopean costnme, including a hat.” No wonder 


such a story got on your nerves, if you believed it, 
Well, I have been over 42 years in India, and I 
have never heard of such a thing happening; and 
indeed 1 know it to be quite contrary to what all 
missionaries with whom I am acquainted teach and 
believe and practise. During my time in Kajkot I 
baptifed a number of Brahmins and Jain Sadhas, 
They certainly had not to ‘eat beef and drink liquor’, 
either at their beptism or at any other time. I have 


eaten beef myself of course as a Maropean, but I have 
never drunk liquor in my life. As I know. none of 
the Rrahmiins and Jains who were baptised by me 
in Rajkot ever ate beef or drank liquor, I know of 


course that this kind of story is told about converts 
to Christianity in Kathiawar and elsewhere in India. 
It is obviously the wilful inveniion of people who 


wish to prevent the spread of Christianity in India 


and hope thereby to frighten young Hindus who show 
8D inclination to learn the truth about Christianity, 
and no doubt it has had its result in deterring many 
such honest inquirers as yourself. But surely you must 
have had many opportunities since then of discovering 
that that particular libel is without foundation, and 
a6 a sincere lover of truth you cannot wish to lend 
the great weight of your anthority to perpetuate such 
a wilfully malicious misrepresentation of Christian 
missionaries. Please forgive me for writing so strongly, 


and for troublirg yon at all in the matter; but as 
many of my Hindu friends who know that I 


was the missionary at Rojkot during those years 
might not unreasonably suppose that you refer to me, 
I am sure that you will do what yo can to make 
it clear that this is not so.” 


Though the preaching took place over forty years 


ago the painful memory of it is still vivid before me. 
What I have heard and read since has but confirmed 
that first impression, I have read Several misssionary 
publications and they are able to see only the dark side 
end paint it darker still, Tho femons hymn of Bishop 
Heber's—*Greenland’s icy mountains’—is a clear libel on 
Indian hamanity. I was favoured with some literature 
even at the Yerowda prison by well-meaning missionaries, 
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which seemed to be written as if merely to belittle 
Hinduism, About beef-eating and wine-drinking at baptism 
I have merely stated what I heard and I have said " 
much in my writiog. And whilst I accept Mr. Scotts 
repudiation I must say that thoogh I have mixed freely 
among thousands of Christian Indians, 1 know very few 
who have scraples about eating beef or other flesh meats 
and drioking intoxicating liquors. When I have gently 
reasoned with them, they haye quoted to me the cele- 
brated verse ‘call thou nothing uncleau' as if it referred 
to eating and gave a license for indulgence. | know that many 
Hindus eat meat, some eat even beef ard drink wines. They 
are not converts, Converis are those who are ‘born again’ 
or should be. A higher standard is expected of those 
who change their faith, if the change is a matter of the 
heart and not of convenience, But I must not enter into 
deeper waters, It is a matter of pleasure to me to be 
able to say that if I have had painful experiences of 
Christians and Christian missionaries I have pleasant 
ones also which I treasure. There is no dceubt that among 
them the spirit of toleration is growing. Among 
individauls there is also a deeper study of Hindu- 
ism and other faiths and an appreciation of their beauties, 
and among sume even an admission that the other great 
faiths of the world are not false. One is thankful for the 
growing liberal spirit but I have the conviction that 
mnch still remains to be done in that direction. 


M. K. G. 


A Cry for Cotton 
Babu Rajendra Prasad sends me the following letter: 


“J have just returned after a visit to one of.the 
production centres under the A. I. S. A. in Behar. 
The place is in the District of Darbhanga and is 
known as Pandaul. The following facts may prove 
of some interest to the readers of Young India, 
There are two kinds of Khadi produced in Darbhanga 
District, the ordinary white Khadi and the fine saffron 
coloured Khadi known as Kokti, Between January 
1925 and January 1926, the total amount of white 
Khadi produced wes 91,986 yards on which the 
weaving charges smounted to Rs. 11,604 and the 
spinning wages came approximately to Rs. 10,202 
With regard to the spinning wages I have said 
‘approximately’ because no account of it is kept 
Separately, as the system in vogue there, is not to 
purchase yarn for cash but to exchange it for one 
and a half times its weight in cotton for yarn of .8 
to 10 counts and for more or Icss respectiveely in 
case of higher or lower counts. Yarn of 20 eonunts 
and more is purchased for cash. There is a large 
number of weavers in the locality and in order that 
they may be kept supplied with yarn, the Pandanl 
production depot has three yarn exchange centres and 
the figares fur the week erding 16th or 17th 
February on which date Babu Satis Chandra Das 
Gupta and I visited these exchange centres are stil] 
more striking, 

Chhatwan, 


Cotton exchanged Yarn Difference Wages 
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“The weaving Wages paid within the same week 

. cha ohne to Rs, 348-5-9: the total amounts 

§e3 paid to spinners and weavers thus comes to 

Rs, 956~11—3 in one week, It may be said withont 

fear of contradiction that the sum of Rs. 10,202 

earned by Spinners in 1925 and January of 1926 

represents their earning for light work done during 

leisure hours, as not one of them has been with- 
drawn from other work, and similarly the sum of 

Rs. 808 being distributed now every week in this 

centre alone represents the earnings of off-hours, ” 

I have omitted from the letter the facts related by 
Satis Babu regarding the eegerness of the spinners to 
get their portion of cotton, Rajendra Babu adds that 
the majority of the spinners are Musalman women. I 
wish he had given the number of the spinners among 
whom over Rs. 600 are being distributed weekly, But 
there is little difficulty in discovering the number ag the 
average earning per week from the use of spate hoars 
cannot be more than eight annas. Therofore at least 1200 
needy women are being served in only three centres, 
There are to my knowledge hundreds of such centres 
which can be opened if we have men and money. 
Unfortunately there is a dearth of both and more of 
men than of money. By judicious begging, money can 
be collected, but not equally easily workers of the right 
sort. Bat the facts that are being daily collected show 
that it is merely a question of time when handspinning 
must become univorsal. During the transition stage we 
Foust concentrate upon the centres that are already 
working and make them self-supporting and permanent 
by effective organisation. The cry for cotton must be 
Satisfied. And that can only be done by monied men 
coming out with donations in cash or kind. The All India 
Deshabandhu Memorial is not being responded to, 8 it 
should, largely because collecting has been suspended. I 
hope however the information that Sjts Rajagopalachari and 
Rajendra Baba have made available to us will be sufficient 
incentive to those who believe in the potency of the 
spinning wheel to loosen their purse strings. To donate 
to the wheel is in my opinion an ideal form of charity, 
for it helps the poor without making them beggars and 
idlers and without robbing them of self-respect and at 
the same time is calculated to make India self-support- 
ing in the matter of clothing and to save her the 
annnal draia cf nearly sixty crores of rupees. M. K, G. 


‘Mission to the Women of India’ 
When I paid my humble tribute to the memory of 


the late Mrs. Ramabei Ranade, I had cccasion to mention © 


the great work of the Poona Seva Sadan Society of 
which Sjt.G. K. Devadhbar is the soul. He has however 
sent me literature abont the work of this society and 
asks me to review it in the hope that the readers of 
Young India mighi help the institution which has an 
afonal income of nearly 2 Jakhs but whose total 
expenditure is estimated at 24 lakhs. 1 rarely review 
the work of any institution which [I do not know 
intimately. I cannot claim to know this great society 
intimately, but I do know Sjt, G. K. Devadhar intimately, 
We have political differences between us bat they have 
never blinded me to his devotion to the country and 
his indefatigable energy which he has sustained now 
for nearly a goneration, * This is his own claim for the 
Seva Sadan Society's work : 
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““ By gradual steps the Sova Sadan, Poona, has 
developed now into a big organization of the nature 
of a Mission to the women of India, Jt promotes, 
through a widespread net-work of its branches and 
other allied institutions, education—literary, icdustrial, 
medical, snd musical m character, specially among poor 
and grown up women of all castes and creeds in India.” 


This is how the origin of the institution is described ; 

‘“ While engaged in the famine relief campaign 
in the United Provinces in 1907-8, the conviction 
that was dawning in my mind grew deeper and 
stronger every day that India needed just as mach 
an army of trained women workers in various fields 
of national advance for benefit to their sisters as 
she needed a band of devoted and trained men to 
lead her courageously in her onward march at almost 
every stage. This thought had such a powerful sway 
on my mind that soon after my return to Poona and 
even before the completion of the Plague-reliof and 

Tooculation campaign in the city which was being 

directed by me then, I arranged to call half a dozen 

small meetings of such of my friends, both ladieg 
and gentlemen, as would feel interested in this idea, 

These meetings resulted in a resolve to undertake 

the education and training of half a dozen poor 

widows as social workers. Thus the smell seed has 
steadily developed today into a mighty growth. ” 

It has eight branches conducting 94 classes in which 
1234 girls and women drawn from all classes receive 
instruction. 48 is the percentage of widows attending 
these classes. It is interesting to note that there are 
3 women belonging to the suppressed class, There are 
8 Jews, 24 Christians and 7 Mahomedans. The percentage 
of Non-Brahmins is 40. There are 270 women residing 
in the 18 hostels maintained by the society. There are 
92 receiving nursing and medical edneation, It has 
turned out already 125 certified teachers, 42 fully 
qualified nurses, 31 midwives, 19 doctors, 17 matrons _ 
and governesses, 30 craft-mistresses and 9 music teachers, 
The institution is ever growing. It is the largest of its 
kind in India. 

For an institution that caters fur the needs of poor 
women it certainly lacks.one thing — hand spinning and 
use of Khaddar. Bat there probably Sjt. Devadhar 
does not see eye to eye with me. I can bide my time, 
for time always runs with the poor who have or have to have 
inexhaustible patience, and since the General Secretary's 
heart is with the poor, he will not fail one day to 
reccgnise that if his hand of fellowship is to reach out 
to the poorest in the land, it will do so only through 
hand-spun yarn. To look at, it is a flimsy cotton thread 
buat it is stout enongh to bind all the millions of India 
together in its gentle and loving coil. No doubt, 
embroidery-work and such other things tanght at the 
Seva Sadan are more paying than spinning but surely 
everything need not be reduced into rupees, annas, 
pies. The 1234 girls and women oan be induced to 
give to their less fortunate fellow-sisters half an hour of 
their time every day and they can well afford to wear 
and carry the weight of some-what heavier Khadi sarees 
when they have the knowledge that these sarees have 
helped to fill the hungry moaths of some of their 
unfortunate sisters, 


M, K. G, 
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In its Nakedness 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Forward of Caicatta has rendered a public 
service by publishing extracts from the Report of the 
Indian Jail Committee of 1919-20 being the evidence 
given by Jt. Colonel Mulvany on fhe treatment of 
State prisoners. It brings vividly to light the evil of 
the present system of Government in all its nakedness. 
It shows how the officials themselves are coached to do 
the wrong thing and thus corrupted and deprived of any 
sense of self-respect. Lt, Colonel Mulvany was Superin- 
tebdent of the Alipore Central Jail at the time. < cull 
the following from his statement : 

“ ,. . It is equally well known that Government 
have invariably been able to prove from official state- 
ments and reports that these complaints were ground- 
tess and yet in my experience there was every reason 
for complaint. I have been in charge of one or 
the other of the Culcatta jails since the very beginn- 
ing of the anarchica] movement and I have had 
perhaps more to do with the -imprisonment of 
politioal prisoners than any jail officer in Indie, And 
I gay deliberately and with full consciousness of the 
serious nature of my statement that not only was the 
confinement to which these men were subjected positively 
inhuman but that in fact misleading reports were 
deleberately submitted to the Government. I feel very 
strongly on this point and I write under the greatest 
restraint, for I consider that the share I was 
compelled to accept in this painful business was and 
is a diegrace which can never be obliterated. And I 
cannot say less than that my feelings were ouiraged by 
the cruelty of the treatment I wae ordered and expected 
to carry out. My verbal representations on this subject 
not meeting with any response, I decided at last in 
September, 1915 to bring the matter to the notice 
of Government in the only way open to me, and I 
submitted a report (appendix X) under section 6 Regu- 
lation III of 1818 concerning two State prisoners, in 
which I expressed my opinion that the degree of confine- 
ment to which they were subjected was so severe as to be 
liable to injure their health, that the confinement was more 
stringently solitary than any solitary confinement imposed 
under the Prisons Act or under jail regulations both of 
which were limited strictly to seven days. 1 submitted 
this report deliberately with intent to force a crisis 
which must result either in my removal ( which I did 
not anticipate) or in some amelioiation of the 
cruelties I was ordered to inflict. What was the 
result? My letter was returned to me with the 
request to reconsider it. I was reminded that it had 
to go to Simla and would arcuse the Olympian wrath 
that the degree of confinement was dictated by the 
police, and it was suggested that I might so far 
report that the prisoners were in solitary confirment 
and were permitted exercise daily, that they were 
cheerfal and that their health had not suffered, or 


words to that effect... . If I agreed I was to cancel 
my letter in my books and substitute a new one.” 
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The correspondence too referred to by Lt, Colonel 
Mulvany is reproduced by the Forward, 1 cannot 
resist the temptation to quote from the letter of the 
then Inspector General of Prisons who on receipt of the 
damning report from [t, Colonel Mulvany asked him 
to reconsider it and suggesied the falsehood he was to 
say in his report, llere is the relevent 
quotation: 

“Please reconsider this letter. Remember it 
has to go to Simla and it will rouse the Olympian 
wrath. The degree of solitary confinement is dictated 
to us by the police need of separating these prifoners 
not only from other native prisoners but from each 
other. I think youmight se far repert that the prison- 
ers are in solitary confinement and are permitted to 
exercise daily and that both are cheerful and the 
health of neither has suffered or words to that 
effect. ” 

Upon the receipt of this letter Lt. Colonel Mulvany 
regietfully pocketted his pride and sent what he knew 
to be an untruthful report. How is it possible after 
this report to believe any at all coming from a Govern- 
ment source and intended to whitewash it? Nor is this 
an exceptional case. This cooking of reports and state- 
ments is a most usual thing with the Government as is 
known to everyone who has had anything {o de with 
Government departments. Today everything has to be 
‘ edited ’ by superior officers. 

Relatives of the brave men of Bengal who are beirg 
indefinitely detained without a trial have with difficulty 
come to know certain things about the prisoners, which 
have been given to the world and which go to show 
that they are being put to much unnecessary hardship. 
The allegations are generally denied and where a total 
denial is not possible, partial truth is admitted and the 
blame for what suffering is admitted is thrown on the 
prisoners. 

When Sjt. Goswami succeeds in forcing a debate in 
the Assembly he is langhed at snd told from the Govern- 
ment berches that Lt. Colonel Mulvany’s statement was 
not accepted by the Committee. The Government 
entrenching itself behind a wall of lies and the force 
of its bayonets trexts the complaints with contempt in 
the certain belief that the detention and ill-treatment 
of prisoners are necessary for the safety of the 
Englishmen it represents. 

Bengal has declared a day of hartal by way of 
protest. The Government cares little about hartals of 
impotent people, It listens to no argument save that of 
force, whether of the sword or the soul. It knows and 
respects the former, it does not know the latter and 
therefore fears it. We have not the former. We thought 
we had the latter in 1921. But now — ? 


revised 


The Hindi Navajivan 
According to the present arrangements the ‘ Hindi 
Navajivan’ is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
‘Young India’. The latest articles of Gandhiji are thns 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
same day as ‘Young India’. 
Rupees four only. 


Aunnal subscription is 


Manager, Hindi Navajivan 
Ahmedabad 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XIII 


In London at last 

I did not feel at all sea-sick, But as the days passed, 
I became fidgety. I felt shy even speaking to the 
Steward. I was quite unaccustomed to talking English, 
and excepting Mr. Mazmudar, all the other passengers in 
the second saloen were English. I conld not speak to 
them. For I eould rarely follow their remarks when 
they came up to Speak to me, and even when I under- 
stood I could not reply. I had to frame every sentence 
ia my mind, before I conld bring it out, I was innocent 
of the use of knives and forks and had not the gumption 
to inquire what dishes. on the menu were free of meat. 
I therefore never took my meals at table but always had 
them in my cabin, and they consisted principally of 
Sweets and fruits which I had brought with me. Mr. 
Mazmudar had no difficulty, and he mixed with everybody. 
He would move about freely on deck, while I hid myself 
in the cabin the whole day, only venturing up on deck 
when there were but few- people. Mr. Mazmudar . kept 
Pleading with me to associate with the passengers and to 
talk with them freely. Me told me that lawyers should 
have a long toague, and related to me his legal experi- 
ences. He advised me to take every possible opportunity 
of talking English, and not to mind making mistakes 
which were obviously unavoideble with a foreign tongue. 
Bat nothing could make me conquer my shyness. 


An English passenger taking kindly to me, drew me 
into conversation. He was older than I. He asked me 
what I ate, what I was, where I was going, why I was 
shy, and so on. He alse advised me to come to table. 
He laughed at my insistence on abjoring meat, and said 
in a friendly way: “It is all very well so far (‘e-before 
we had reached Port Said) but you will have to revise 
your decision in the Bay of Biscay. And it is so cold in 
England that one cannot possibly live there without meat.” 


“But I have heard that people can live there 
without eating meat,” I said. 


“ Rest assured it is a fib,” gaid he. ‘ No one, to my 
knowledge, lives there, but is a meat-eater. Don’t you 
see that I am not asking you to take liquor, though I 
do so? But I do think you should eat meat, for you 
cannot live withont it,” 


“I thank you for your kind advice, but I have 
solemnly promised to my mother not to touch meat and 
therefore I cannot think of teking it. if it be found 
impossible to get on without it, I would far rather go 
back to India than eat meat in order to remain there, ” 


We entered the Bay of Biscay, but I did not begin 
to feel the need either of meat or liquor. I had been 
advised to collect certificates of my having abstained 
from meat, and I asked the English friend to give me 
one, He gladly gave it and I treasured it for some time. 
But when I saw later that one could get such a 
certificate inspite of being a meat-eater, it lost all its 
charm for me. If my word was nob to be trusted, 
where was the use of possecsing a certificate in the 
matter ? 


However, we reached Southampton, as far as I 
remember, on a Saturday. On the boat I hed worn & 
black suit, the white flannel one which my friends had 
got me, having been kept especially for wearing when I 
landed, I had thought. that white clothes would suit 
me better when I stepped ashore and therefore I did so 
in white flannels. Those were the last days of September, 
and I found I was the only person wearing such clothes. 
I left in charge of an agent of Grindlay and Oo., all 
my kit, including the keys, seeing that many others 
also had done the same and I must follow suit. 

I had four notes of introduction; to Dr. P. J. 
Mehta, to Mr. Dalpatram Shukla, to Prince Ranjit 
Singji and to Dadabhai Naoroji. Some one on board 
had advised us to put up at the Victoria Hotel 
in London. Mr. Mazmudar and I accordingly went 
there. The shame of being the only person in white 
clothes, was already too much for me. And when 
at the Hotel I was told that Ishould not get my things 
from Grindlay’s the next day, it being a Sunday, I was 
exasperated. . 

Dr. Mehta to whom I had wired from Southampton 
called at about eight o'clock the seme evening. He 
gave me a hearty greeting. He smiled at my being in 
flannels. As we were talking, I casually picked up his 
top-hat, and, trying to see how smooth it was, passed 
my hand over it the wrong way and disturbed the fur. 
Dr. Mehta looked somewhat angrily at what I was doing 
and stopped me. But the mischief was done. ‘The 
incident was a warning for the future. This was my 
first lesson in European etiquette, into the details of 
which Dr. Mehta humourously initiated me. ‘ Do not 
touch other people’s things,” he said. ‘ Do not 
ask questions as we usually do in India on first acquain- 
tanee; do not talk Jondly; never address people as ‘Sir’ 
whilst speaking to them (as we do in India); only 
servants and subordinates address their master that way.” 
And so on and so forth. He also told me that it was 
very expensive to live in a hotel and recommended that 
I should live with a private family. We deferred 
consideration of the matter until Monday. 

Both Mr. Mazmadar and I found the hotel to be a 
trying affair. It was also very expensive There was 
however, a Sindhi fellow-passenger from Malta who had 
become friends with Mr. Mazmudar and as he was not a 
stranger to London, he offered to find rooms for us. We 
agreed, and on Monday 8s soon as we got our baggege, we 
paid off our bills and went to the room rented for us by the 
Sindhi friend. I remember my hotel bill came to £ 3, an 
amount which shocked me, And I had practically starved 
inspite of this heavy bill! For I could relish nothing. 
When I did not like one thing, I asked for another, 
but had to pay for both just the same. The fact is 
that all this while I had depended on the provisious 
which I had brought with me from Bomabay. 

I was very uneasy even in ‘he new room. I would 
continually think of my home and country. My mother’s 
love always haunted me. At night the tears would 
stream down my cheeks and home memories of all sorts 
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made sleep ont of the question. It was impossible to 
share my misery with any one. And even if I coald 
have dove so, where was the use? | knew of nothing 
that woul soothe me. Everything was strange—the people, 
their ways, and even their dwellings. 1 was a complete 
greenhorn in the matter of English etiquette, and conti- 
naally had to mind my p's and q's. There was the 
additional inconvenience of the vegetarian vow. Even 
the dishes that I could eat were tasteless and insipid. I 
thus found myself between Scylla and Charibdis. fngland 
I conld not bear, and return to India was not to be 
thought of. Now that I had come, I must finish the 
three years, said the inner voice, 

(Translated from Navajiwan by M. D.) 


Can It Be Prevented ? 


Abandonment Of Economic Imperialism (Centd.) 
The United States is also entangled in world finance 
by the debts, aggregating ten or eleven billion dollars, 
owed by foreign nations. Furthermore, American inves- 
tors now have very large holdings of European bonds 
nations!, municipal and industrial, American eorporations 
are also securing valuable mining rights and other 
eOncessions thronghout the earth, 


A conspicuons example is found in the s0-called 
Chester Concession. On April 11, 1923, the Turkish 
National Assembly awarded to the Ottoman—American 
Development Company, headed by Rear-Admiral Chester, 
a retired United States naval officer, extensive concessions 
for the buildings of rail-roads, the exploitation of mines 
and the execution of other large projects, The fulfillment 
of this agreement would involve an expendiiure of from 
$ 200,000,000 to $ 300,000,000, and the exploitation 
of mineral and cther natural resources valued at more 
than $ 10,000,000,000. The oil fields of the Erzernm, 
Bitlis, Van ard Mosul districts are estimated to have 
potentially over 8,000,000,000 barrels of oi!; the Arghana 
copper mine is estimated to have 200,000,000 tons of high 
grade copper ore. These territories are also rich in gold, 
platinum, silver, iron, lead, zinc, tin, mercury, cobalt, 
manganese, nickle, antimony, coat and salt. Tho total 
length of the railways to be constructed is 2,714 miles. 
Three port cities are to be constructed, The duration of 
the contract is ninety-nine years. 

In this connection, tho Nation said editorially ; 
* Admiral Chester's concession in Turkey is as orthodox a 
forward step in Imperialism as could be conceived, It 
grew Out of an expedition for the protection of mission. 
aries; it inelndes oil, copper, iron and rail-roads; it 
conflicts with claims advanced on behalf of the subjects 
of two other great powers, and has about as many 
possibilities of international squabbles hidden away in its 
clauses as could possibly be tucked into a single document. ” 


These, then, are some of the ways in which America 
is tied up with the economic and financial problems of 
the world— which problems, let it he remembered, are the 
chief causes of modern wars: foreign territories, foreign 
protectorate, foreign loans, foreign investments, foreign 
concessions. In the light of these eniapglements, it is 
supreme folly to talk of the United States following a 
comse of splendid isolation. No war of the future— 
great or smail— will fail to affect the financial interests of 
American citizens. “ Once a great Karopean war merely 
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deranged our trade,” says Professor Beard; “in the 
future it will disturb every investor in every village 
Main Street.” 

What is to be the policy of the United States 
Government when the investments and rights of her 
citizens in foreign countries are jeopardized? So fas as 
Latin American countries are concerned our policy seems 
to be well-defined— that of protection by military force, 
Wherein does this policy differ from that of Huropesm 
nations, which has so often led to war? Is the chief differe 
nee found in the weakness of the defaulting nations and 
the absence of any formidable rival in the Western 
Hemisphere? How does this policy affect American 
efforts to induce other countries to change policies which 
are a menace to the peace of the world ? 


It is obvious that the capital of more advanced 
nations is needed to aid in the development of more 
backward countries. Jt is in the exploitation of these 
backward nations that the danger is found. It seems 
clear that we may expect wars so long a8 economic 
exploitation is enforced by diplomacy and military power, 
The first step, therefore, in preventing further wars, is 
to atandon this fatal policy. Several plans for improving 
conditions in this regard have been offered. As far hack 
as 1867 the Brazilian jurist, Calvo maintained that 
foreigners had no right to expect their Governments to 
intervene either with military force or diplomatic action 
in purely financial disputes, 


At the first Pan-American Conference in 1890 a 
the Latin American countries voted for a resolution 
maintaining that foreigners should have the same statns 
ag citizens and same legal protection for life and 
property snd no more. The delegates of the United 
States refnsed to accept this declaration, and, in the 
words of Professor Viallate, ‘supported the cnstem 
followed by foreign governments of upholding the claims 
of their citizens in instances of default, of forcing 
compulsory loans, and of committing other oppressive 
acts, ” 


In 1904, Louis Drago, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Argentina Republic, proposed “that the public 
debt cannot ocession armed intervention nor even the 
aciunl occupation of the territory of American nations 
by European powers.” This proposal, known as Drago’s 
Doctrine, came before the Hague Conference in 1907, 
and received the support of the delegates of the United 
States, but was defeated. It is interesting to note that 
the United States Government was unwilling to have 
Laropean powers adopt its own well-defined policy in 
Latin America, 

If the statesmen of the vations nations desire to 
prevent further wars, it is imperative that they should 
quickly agree to some such proposal as that advanced 
by Calvo. The adoption and adherence to such a measure 
would be a significant contribution to the abolition of 
war, 

Sooner or later the peoples of the earth will find 
it necessary to formulate a plan of international control 
of raw materials, Daring the war the Allies adopted 
measnres along this line. So long as the various nations 
continue their mad scramble for monopolization of the 
raw materials of the earth there is n0 hope of permanent 
peace or prosperity, 
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The Cow—The Mother of Prosperity 


II 
After this preliminary discourse, Mr, Hayne plunges 
into the middle of his argument: 

“Whether we have but one family cow, three or 
four ‘farm’ cows or a regular herd of 20 or 40 cows, 
we want to get the most and best milk, cream, butter 
and profit, and to this end we must (1) have the right 
kind of cows, (2) give the cows the right kind of feed 
and care, and (3) handle the milk etc, in the best way. 

“How shall we get the right kind of cows ? 

“There are two ways to get cows. One way to get 
cows is to buy them. There is uncertainty in buying 
cows even from our neighbours. The other way to get 
cows is to raise them. When they are born and reared 
On Our farm, we know all] about them. 

“The man who wants to start dairying and has no 
cows, Of course must buy cows to start with, But few 
ever make a success of dairying when they depend 
always upon baying cows. Dairymen usually do not 
offer good cows for sale. The best and cheapest way to 
get good cows is to raise them. 

“When we buy cows to start dairying, let us 
get the best cows we can. 

“ Better pay 150 dellars or more for a good cow than 
to pay 75 dollars or less for a poor one The good cow's 
milk and calf will make up the difference in price the 
first year, besides she should continue to be a source of 


profit and satisfaction, while the poor cow is apt to make . 


us poorer the longer we keep her. 
common cows and cannot 
start with, then let us 

they can do their best, 


If we already have 
arrange to get better ones to 
take care of those we have so that 
and by the use of good sires 


raise calves that will make better cows than their mothers, . 


and get started that way. 


“ Starting with mongrel low-producing cows is a pretty 
slow. way to get ahigh-class dairy herd yet by continued 
use of good sires a good herd can be developed from the 
commonest kind of foundation. Two crosses of good 
bulls raised the yearly milk record from 3, 875 lbs. to 
12,804 lbs. and the butter fat from 193 lbs. to 483 Ibs. 
A good bull with long line of high producing ancestors is 
about 75 per cant, of the herd whea the 
mixed mongrels, 

“ How can we tell a good cow from a poor one ? 

“There are two ways to jadga a dairy cow: (1) weigh 
her milk, keap a daily record of the amouat she gives, 
test her milk to find ont how muci butter fat there is 
in it, and keep a revord of the feed she eats, so we can 
tell whether she is paying for her feed with milk and 
butter fat. This is the sure way to judge a cow. 

“ Not so many cows have had records kept, so at 
present we must depend largely on the second way to 
find good cows. 

(2) Examiae the cow and jndge by certain shapes 
and characteristics whether or not she is a good cow, 
There are ‘good points’ of shape and appearance and 
feel, that almost always go with milk production. 

« Good points’ in India often differ from ‘ good points f 
in Americs, which, however will be usefal for comparison 
even where they differ. 

“What are the signs of a good cow?” 

Occasionally a cow with very few ‘good points’ 
tarag ont to be a good milk producer, and one with 


cows are 
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about all the ‘good points’ is a poor producer, Bat 


most dairy cows have the ‘good points’ described later 
on; so in selecting cows let us get as many of the 
‘ood points’ as we can, though after all the milk and 
feed scales, the tester and a well-kept record furnish 
the only sure sign for judging the worth of a cow. 

“A good dairy cow usually brs a neat head and neck, 
her eye is bright, her middle or barrel is deep and. roomy 
to hold lots of feed. She is wide across the hip and 
her udder is large. 

“If she has a dull eye, coarse head, thick neck, 
slim body, steep rump, little udder, is narrower across 
the hips and stands with front and hind legs close 
together, better not buy her. 

“ Look at the cow’s head. 

“ Good cows have large bright eyes, indicating health, 
a broad nose and large nostrils that take in plenty of 
air, a face free from flesh, a big mouth that goes with 
a good feeder, a strong jaw that can chew a lot of feed 
to make milk, and ears as well as the skin with a velvety 
feel and a yellow waxy coating on the inside. 

‘Bad cows have a dull eye, pointed nose, small — 
nostrils, small mouth and weak jaw. <A big coarse head 


‘indicates poor dairy quality, though some high-yielding 


cows have big, rather coarse heads. 
“ Look at her front end. 

The cow’s legs should be square under her and 
wide apart, making room for a good chest. We do not 
want a cow that stands with froat legs close together, 
indicating lack of chest and heart room. 

‘The good cow is thick through the girth, has well 
strung ribs, and big roomy barrel. The inferior cow is 
narrow through the girth, has flat ribs and small middle. 
A good cow's neck is neat, rather slim, and curved down 
a bit on top. A cow with a coarse thick neck witha 
lot of extra skin is apt to be a disappointment. 

“Take a side view of the cow 

“The back should be straight from shoulders to 
root of tail, and long enough to make room for her big 
middle. A good cow may have a low bask but it indicates 
weakness, she had better have a straight back. The top 
line of her rump should-be straight when yiewed from 
the side and lorg from hip bones to pin bones, A short, 
ugly, steep rump spoils the looks of the cow, and then 
she usually has a poorly shaped udder. 


“ Take a close Look at the Cow. 

“Some good cows have shoulders that taper up to the 
withers on top. But we cannot disqalify a cow if her 
withers are rousd acd not sharp. 

“Many good cows have prominent back-bones with 
the sections or yertebra not closely joined. The loin 
should be level and wide. A good cow’s ribs are usually 
far enough apart so that a person can lay two or three 
fingers between them, The skin should be soft and 
pliable. Hard tight skin indicates poor blood -circulation 
or that the eow is out of condition. 


“ Stand behind, and note the width and shape 
of her hindquarters 

“A good cow is wide across the hips and wide 
between pin bones. Don’t select a cow with narrow 
hips, nor one narrow and pointed across pin bones, The 
thighs: should be wide apart, making roum for a large 
udder. The hind legs should stand wide with ample 
room for udder between the hocks, 
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“ Eyamine the udder, teats and milk veins 

«“ Milk the cow and make sure that thw udder 1s 
sound and every teat working. A good udder is large 
and smooth, hangs level, reaches well ont in front and 
well ap between the thighs in the rear. A low hanging 
adder gots bruised and dirty; a good many have it, bat 
it is not the right «ind. The teats should be right 
distance apart, large enongh to be easily milked not one 
or two large and others small. Small teats are hard to 
milk. A badly shaped pointed udder will not hold much 
milk. A good cow has large and prominent milk veins 
in front of the udder. The amount of milk depends on 
the blood going through these veins. 

“Have the cows all of one breed.” 

‘*The herd will be better looking, the calves more 
aniform; we will think more of them, take better care of 
them and make more profit, from uniform herd than 
from a mixed lot. 

“Look at the teeth to know the cow's age. 

“The heifer sheds two of her “milk teeth” when 
two years old and gets in their place two big new 
permanent teeth. When three years old, she gets two 
more big teeth, and two more each year until at five 
years she has a ‘fall’ mouth or all large teeth. After 
five years the teeth gradually become smaller and more 
like pegs. 

“Big Rugged Cows are best. 

“Do not get cows that are too fine or neat. The 
cows should be good-looking and show good breeding, 
but small fine-eoaed stock is apt to be delicate and low 
in produstion They need not be coarse but must be 
strong and. sabstantial, able to grind up a lot of feed 
and make it into .milk. ” WV GT: 


Takli Spinning in Labour Schools — 

I wrote in November last a note on Takli spinning 
in schools organised by the Labour Union, Ahmedabad. 
There was another spinning competition jn January this 
year, and the resnits aro as noteworthy as on the 
previous occasion. 

There were in November about 600 children on the 
rolls, and 183 competed. In January this nomber 
rose to 259. This does not of course represent the 
increase in the number of spinners. The increase in the 
number of competitors was due to about 60 more 
children in the primary and infant clacses taking part in 
January. But the results all round show a steady 
progress. In the fifth form, there were ten children none 
of whom spun over 125 yards per hour in November, 
At the last competition, however, there were two who 
spun over 125 yards. In the fourth form also one boy 
attained a speed of over 125 yards. In the third form, the 
competitors remained the same and the number of those 
Spinning over 125 yards also remained the same, but 
instead of 8 spinning over 75 yards per hour in 
November, there were 17 in January. In the second 
form, thera were in January 2 children Spinning over 
125 yards instead of none in November, 14 spinning 
over 75 yards instead of 9 in November, and 20 
Spinning over 50 yards instead of 13 in November. In 
the primary form in January there were 7 who spun 
Over 125 yards instead of none in November, and 25 
Spinning over 60 yards instead of 10 in November, and 
83 spinning over 25 yards instead of 24 in November. 
The infant form also showed similar progress, 
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Teachers also competed and their results are also 
worth noting, 
First Competition 
No. Spinners over over over over Under 
125 yds 100 yds 75 yds 50 yds 50 


33 26 iliac M6 
Second Competition | 
32 32 5 8 6 ae 


These tables show a progress smongst the enthusicsts, 
and a decline amongst indifferent spinors. 

But eloquent as are these figares, those about 
regular monthly spinning are more eloquent still. 
We have detailed figures of different schools. Exigencies 
of space prevent us from giving the detailed tables for 
the six months from July to December, but a brief 
analysis will be interesting and instructive. The tables 
give the averege yarn spun daily by a boy each month. 
It is a small average though there are spinners of 126 
yards an hour, just as the average income of an Indian 
is only Rs. 30 a year, though there are a handfal 
of millionaires in the land. But even this average 
is steadily improving. The average per boy was 
10 yards per day and 8 yards per day in Jaly and 
Angust.. But it rose to 21 yards in September, to 45 
yards in October, came down to 31 yards in November 
and was 28 yards in December, which means that the 
production per day per each boy is nearly thrice the 
amount of six months ago. Let no one laugh at these 
figures which at first sight look trifling enough. But 
they represent the average worked cut from the figures 
of eight schools taken together, Thus even in the first 
and second months when the average was so low as 10 
or 8 yards per day, one of the scools had an average 
of 27. The same school reached an average of 69 yards 
in September and 94 yards in Oetober. The other 
schools are also steadily progressing. One of theschools 
having an average of 2 yards in July rose to an average 
of 47 yards in October, another which had an average 
of 5 yards in Jaly rose to 30 in October, 40 in Novemker 
and 45 in December. And finally let us see what these 
trifies mean in the aggregate. Let us take the total 
production of these schools. July, 54,145 yards; August, 
53, 986 yards; September, 127, 039 yards; October, 170,583 
yards; November, 192, 526 yards; and December 147,184 
yards; which means a total production of 745,463 yards, 

Let every school that has Takli 9r Charkha spinning 
ou its syllabus copy the example of these schools which 
are carrying On a sustained and remarkable endeavenr. 


Let them maintain tables of progress like these schools and 
the resnlt will be something beyond their expectation. 


Let me also mention in conclasion that the managing 
committee in charge of these schools are sparing no 
pains in maintaining the progress ip spinning. Having 
regard to the resulta of these six months they have 
issued circular letters to the teachers to aim at three 
objects to be achieved in the near future; (1) That every 
teacher should reach a speed of at least 100 yards an 
hour; (2) That the fourth and the fifth form boys 
should try to attain an average speed of 100 yards an 
hour; the third and second forms an average of 75 yards 
and the primary and infant forms an average of 60; and 
(5) that every school should reach an average of 60 
yards a boy a day. M. D, 
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343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
857 
358 


186 
187 
188 
189 


191 
192 
193 


415 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 


1 Ajmer ( 2647-2648 ) 
7 Ramabai Joshi 
8 Ladhuram Joshi 


2 Andhra ( 2649-2664 ) 
C. Krishnayya Cheits 
M. Anant Sayan 

S. Narayan Murthy Digapahandi 
M. Rama Murthy 
Manikonda Vydehi 
M. Satyanarayan Sastri 


Y. Suryanarayan 


M. Satyanarayan 
A. V. Seshayya 
B, Sambamorthy 
M. Venkat Ravanamma Sitanagaram 
V. Venkateshwarln 
K. Venkatramayya 


4 Behar ( 2665-2672 ) 
Punyanand Jha 
Munshi Shahabnddin 
Sahebpur—Kamal 
Dr. Vishwar Dayal 
190 Jitan Pande 
Govardhan Saha 
Ramnarayan Chaudhury 
Bhibhuti Misra 


5 Bengal ( 2673-2691 ) 
Amirvabala Basu 
Nalinaksha Sinha 
Sirish Chandra Gupta Caleutta 
Subodh Chandra Bose 
Kumud Behari Adbikari 


Chandernagore 


Sndhangahu Bhushan 
Geurchandra Basak 
Ramchandra De 

Sudhir Ranjan Gupta 
Birendranath Chaudhary 
Surendranath Saha 
Dinanath Mazumdar 
Hemagheni Dai 
Jadunath Ghose 
Debendranath Chaudhury 
Suresh Chandra Ghoshal 
Neresh Ch Chandhury 


6 Berar ( 2692 ) - 
Hari G. Borvankar 


A. Class 


7 Burma ( 2693 ) 


4 V. D. Mehta Rangoon 
8 C P. Hind! 

*9 Kanabiyalal Benares 
10 Bombay ( 2694-2704 ) 
59 Vaman H. Apte Bombay 

60 T.K. Padmanabha Acharji ,, 
61 Mayashankar Popatlal F 
62 Harilal Kashi Das me 
63 Gulabdas Motiram - 
64 Amrithai Hirji_ 4 
65 Jamnadas Gandabhai ( 
66 Hirji Jayaram Mistri rs 
67 Manibai Veerji a 
68 R. Krishna Iyer Dadar 
69 Jayaram R, Deo Bombay 


11 Dethi (2705) 
21 Syed Azizur Rehman Bombay 


12:Gujarat (2706-2709) 
99x Sakarchand Maganlal Mandal 
252+ Laherchand Kalidas Wadhwan 
356 Natha Patel Halol 
857 Kashi Ben Rander 
858 C class No, 10 transfered here. 
859 ,, Roe eaD 8 | a Re 


13 Karnatak (2710-2712) 


166 Padmavatibai Bagalkot 
167 Roll No. 8 (9) transfered here. 
168 » » 19 (27) yy a 


15 Maharashtra (2713) 


199 Dhannu Nathu Jalgaon 
16 Punjab (2714-2721) 
29 Bholibai Lyallpur 
30 Balmukundaji = 
81 Laxshmandas a 
82 Sadabsi & 
83 Dr. Gopichand Bhargao Lahore 
84 Lekharaj Lyallpur 


85 Bajrangadas Chamadiya _— Sirsa 
86 Lakshminarayan Pediwal __,, 


17 Sind (2722-2724) 


4C Rambhai H. Patel Karachi 
41 Prasannabai Prabhnudas 3 


42. Roll No [2 (99) transfered here. 


*Former name transferréd to;Karnatak 


*Former name transfered to Sind, 
+Former name removed owing to repe- 
tetion. 


List No XI. 


A.1I.S.A. Yarn Contributions 


18 Tamil Nadu (2725-2740) 
412 9. Guruswamy  Devadanapatti 
413 P, Narayan Devar Palavanatham 
414 Shree Ramaswamy Iyer Dindigal 


415 M. K. Sabhapati Tyer ‘e 
416 A. K. 8. Mudaliar Gudiyattam 


417 A. Dhakehinamurthy Iyer 
Sholayaudan 


418 A. P. Adishivam Abiramam 


419 T, V. Shrivivasan Salem 
420 S. P, Chettiar Karaikudi 
421 Ramchandra Iyer Trichinopoly 
422 T. M. Asari ” 
423 A. Mavickam : 
424 P. N. Subbaraju Rajapslayam 
425 V. T. Adinaidu | ” 


426 M. K. Guroswamy Raja =» 
427 T. R, Chakrapeni lyengar 
Sengolg uram 
19 U. P. (2741-2747) 
27* Uddhaoram Bareilly 
94 Ramchandra Sharma Kaeganj 
95 Sukbari Prasad Gorakhpur 
96 Bhagwati Prasad Dube 3 


97 Brij Mohanlal Benares 
98 Raja Ram * 
99 Narendra Deo. ” 
100 Ramdhari Upadhyaya Ballia 
SL : 
B. Class 
2 Andhra 
648 K. Ramamurth, Nellore 


549 T. Lagananadha Rao Chicacole 


550 V. Venkat Rao Bezwada 
551 8. Sheshamma 
552 V. Alivelamma Sitanagaram 
653 C. Mangamma eees ss 
654 B. Aravalu i 
655 K. Ramaswamy ” 
556 K. Giyyara Ke 
557 K. Nanchoramme A 
558 K. Bapanayya < 
559 B. Veeraswamy a 
560 I. Mangamma = 
561 M. Chandramaty ss 

' 562 K, Sitamma i 


563 K, Mengamma ” 
664 B, Narasamma s 
665 Bajaru 7 


566 B, Nukamma * 


*Former name transfered to Karmatak. 
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567 K, Dehamma 
568 Lakshmi Devi a 


569 Shrihari ” 


570 ‘CO’ Class No, 1 transferfed here 

571 - No, 2 » ” 

572 - No, 3 * ‘9 

573 = No, 5 re ” 
4 Behar 

574 Mohitnarayan Jha = Patherghat 
5 Behgal 

575 Mohammad Yasin Moyalbandipur 

576 Jatindranath Palit ‘i 

577 Gourhari Shome Me 

578 Avanibala Debi Upasi 


9 Cc. P. Marathi 
579 Anant Ram Motiram Patel Thiroda 


680 Maina Devi i 

12 Gujerat 
581 Bhanushenkar C, Bhat Bhavanagar 
582 Mararji Lalji a 
588 Vishnuram K, Bhat ‘ 


584 Chandralakshmi Ramchandra ,, 


585 Molji Narayan Devda Gamph 
586 Maneklal V, Joshi Surat 
587 Maganlal V, Joshi ~ 
588 Mohanlal V, Joshi ‘ 


589 Payalji N, Mehta Ahmedabad 


590 Chotalal V, Joshi Broach 
13 Karnatak 
591 Shridhar A, Naik Nandgad 


692 Ramkrishna Y. Ibrampurkar ,, 
598 Ambabai Ramchandra 
694 Ramchandra 8S. Naik - 
595 Krishnabai Krishnaji ‘i 
596 Lakshman §. Naik ” 


15 Maharashtra 


597 Anant L. Godbole Ratnagiri 
598 Ramchandra V. Godbole _,, 


17 Sind 
5699 Harakchand Panachand .: Karachi 
-600 Dahyalal Jeevaraj ” 
18: Tamil Na 
601 K,. V. Subba Rao Salem 
C. Class 
2 Andhra 
If P. -Kondappa Dharmavaram 


2+ T. Venkayya 

3t G. Peddamabhayya 
5 K, Timmayya 

10* Venkoba Charyaln 
Li" Rama Subbama 


t Form r 


fsames transatered to B class 


es 


15 T, Chidambarapps ‘ 
16 T. Ashvatha Charyalo “ 


17 G. Subba Raida * 
18 P, Anjaneyelu Masulipa 

7. Burma. 
19 V, V. Mutha Rangoon 
20 V, Villaka ” 

10 Bombay 
21 8, Ramanna Bombay 


18 Tamil Nadu. 
22 §, P, Shrinivasa Iyengar Ab ramam 


Donations 
402 Mis, Shiynarayan Sitapur 
403 Ekkari Ghose Moyalbandipur 


404 Salevardi School Children Tiroda 


405 N, ©, Ratnam Sitanagaram 
406 Vangalapudi 4 
407 N, Ve raraju 

Corrections 


Roll No. 8 (115) is Andli and not 
alani; 8 (126) is Gyanlota and not 
Gunalota; 5 (388) is S, Sen karmakar 
and not Sen Gupta; 8 (37) is Ratnakar 
Jha and not. Rameshwar Jha; 12 (147) 
is Damji and not Ramji; 13 (118) is 
Achyuta Kini and’ not Achutgiri, 

D class 115 is Shubhadevi and not 
Satyadevi, 


Summary 
(In order of merit ) 

Province A B_ Total 
1 Gujarat 859 121 480 
2 Tamil Nadu 427 44 471 
3 Bengal 437 23 460 
4 Andhra 358 45 403 
6 Behar 193 81 274 
6 Maharashtra 199 20 86219 
7 0; P, Hindi. 37 163 200 
8 Karnatak 168 25 193 
9" Assam 146.0 * 146 
10 U. P, 100 12 112 
11 City of 69 «14838 

Bombay 

12 OC. P. Marathi 67 18 75 
13 Kerala 64 2 56 
14 Sind 42 13 54 
15 Punjab 36 4 40 
16 Utkal 24 10 34 
17 Delhi 21 2 23 
18 Berar 8 2 10 
19 Ajmer 8 0 8 
20 Barma 4 2 6 

Grand Total 9747 601 334 
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Regularity 


1 Important Provinces in order of merit 
2 A class members enrolled 
3 Up-to-date contributions received. 


: 2 3 
1 Bengal 437 254 
2 Tamil Nadu 427 972 
3 Gujarat 359 250 
4 Andhra 358 180 
5 Maharashtra 199 144 
6 Behar 1938 114 
7 Karnatak 168 113 
8 Assam 146 25 

Voluntary 


Yarn forwarding Agencies 
In. order of merit 


No. 
Agency Place enrolled 
| Khadi Pratishthen Caleutta 256 


2 Congress Committee Waraseoni 
(Mostly B_ class) 172 
3 Dr. Syed Mahmnd4 Chapra 118 
4 Gautami Satyagrahashram 
Seetansgaram 
[ Most of them Panchama 


(depressed class) members. ] 108 
6 Khadi Board Jorhat 102 
6 Abhoy Ashram Comilla 76 
7 P. Sundaram Pillay Madura 75 
8 H. G. Phatak Poona 67 
9 Khadimandal Jalgaon 62 
10 Khadi Board Guntur 60 
11 Khadi Board Wardha 47 


12 K, Rajagepalachary Tirapati 47 
13 North Calcutta 
Spinning Association Caleutta 45 
14 Shanker Deb Ashram Golaghat 44 
15 Provincial Congress 
Comm’ ttee Bombay 38 
16 Ranchhoddas Dharsi Karachi 37 
17 BR. M. R. Sarangpani Madura 31 
18 Pantala Iyer Kumbhakonam 30 
19 Congress Comm ttee 
Trichinopoly 27 
20 Manager ‘Satyagrahi’, Udipi 26 
21 Sndarshan Charkhalaya 
Belgaum 26 
22-P, RajgopalTyer Mannargndi 25 


93 C.- Doraikanon Madras 24 
24 Kelvani Mandal Wadhwan 22 
25 Khadi Board Trichuz 21 


26 Chhotalal T, 


27 Spiuners’ Assn, Rajpalayam 17 
28.Gandhi Ashram Benares i7 
29 Amarkanan Ashram 
Gongajalghati 16 
Bangalore 15 
Olavakkot 15 
( Incomplete ) 


Bhavanegar 20 


30 Spinning Assn. 
31 Sabari Ashram 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XIV 


My Choice 
Dr. Mehta went on Monday to the Victoria Hotel 
expecting to find me there. He discovered that we had 
left, got our new address, and met me at our rooms. 
Through sheer folly I had managed to get ringworm on 


the boat. For washing and bathirg we used to have 
Sea-water, in which soap is not solub'e. I however 


employed soap, taking its use 40 be a sign of civilisation 
with the result that instead of. cleaning it made the skin 
greasy. Ths gave me ringworm. I s::owed it io Dr. Mehta 
who told me to apply acetic acid. I remember how the 
burning acid made 
room and 

disapproval. 
come to 


me cry. Dr. Mehta inspected my 
its appointments and shook his head in 
“This place won't do,” he said, ‘‘ We 
England not so much for the purpose of 
studies as for gaining experience of Wnglish life and 
customs, And for this you need to live with a family. 
But before you do so, Ithitk you had better serve a 
period of apprenticeship. I shall take you there. ” 

I gratefully accepted the suggestion and removed to 
the friend’s rooms. He was all kindre3s and attention. 
He treated me as his own brother, iaitiated me into 
English ways and manners, and accustomed me to talking 
the languaye. My food 
I could 


a serious 
relish boiled vevetable without 
salt or condiments mixed at the time of preparation. 
The landlady was at a loss to know what to cook for 
We. had oatmeal porridge for breakfast which was 
fairly filling, but I always starved at lunch and dinner. 


however became 


question. not 


me. 


The friend continually reasoned with me to eat meat, 
but I always pleaded my vow ard then remained silent. 
Both for luncheon and 
and spinach. I was a good eater and had a capacious 
stomach; but I was ashamed to ask for 
two or three slices of bread, as it did not seem 
correct to do 80. Added to this there 
no milk either for lunch or dinner. The friend once 
got disgusted with this state of things, and said: ‘Had 
you been my own brother, I would have sent you 
packing. What is the value of a vow. made before an 


dinner we had bread and jam 
more than 


was 


illiterate mother, and in ignorance of conditiong here ? 


It is no vow at all. It would not be regarded as a VOW 


in law. It is a pure superstition to stick to such a 
promise. And I tell you this persistence will not help 
you to gain anything here. You confess to having - 


eaten and relished meat. You took it .where it was 
absolutely unnecessary, and will not where it is ‘quite 
essential. What a pity!” 

But I was adamant. ; 

ay in und day ovt the frierd wonld argue, bat J 
had an eternal negative to face him with. The more he 
argued, the more uncompromising I became. Daily I 
would pray for God's protection and get it. Not that I 
had any. idea of God. It was faith that was at work— — 
faith of which the seed was sown by the good nurse 
Rambha. 

Ose day the friend hepa to read to me Bentham’s 
Theory of Utility. I was at my wit’s end. The 
language was too difficult for me to understand. He 
began to expound it. I said: ‘ Pray forgive me, 
These abstruse things are beyond me, I admit it is 
But I cannot, break my vow. I 
I am sure I cannot meet you in 
But please give me up as foolish or obstinate. 
I appreciate your love for me and I know you tobe my 
well-wisher. I also know that you are telling me again 
and gain about this because you feel for me. But I 
am_ helpless. It cannot be broken. ” 

The friend looked at me in surprise. He closed the 
hook and said; ‘All right. I shall not argue any 
I was glad, He never discuseed the subject again. 
But he did not cease to worry about me. He smoked 
and drank, but he never asked me todo so. Jn fact he 
asked me to remain away from both. His one anxiety 
was lst I might become very weak without meat, and 
thereby be unuble to feel at home in England. 

That is how I served my apprenticeship for a month, 
The friend’s house was in Richmond, 


necessary to eat meat. 
cannot argue about it. 
argument, 


A. vow is a vow. 


more. ” 


and it was not 
moro then once or twice 


Dr. Mehta and Mr. Dalpatram » Shukla there- 


possible to go to London 


a week. 
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fore decided that should be put with some family. 
Mr. Shakla hit upon an Anglo-Indian’s house in West 
Kensington and placed me there. ‘Che landlady was a 
widow. 1 told her about The old lady 


promised to look after me properly, and I took up my 
Here too I practically had to 


my : vow. 


residence in her hoase. 
I had sent for sweets and other eatables from 


starve. ’ 
home, but nothing had yet come. Everything was 
insipid. Everyday the old lady asked me whether I 


liked the food, but what could she do? I was still as 
shy as ever and dared not ask for more than was put 
before me. She had two daughters. They insisted on 
serving me with an extra slice or two. Bat little did 
they know that nothing less than a loaf would ,have 
filed me. 

But I had found my wings now. I had not yet 
started upon my regular studies. 1 had just begun 
reading newspapers, thanks to Mr. Shukla. In India I 
had never read a newspsper. But bere I succeeded in 
cultivating a liking for them by regular reading. I 
always glanced over the Daily News, Daily Telegraph, 
and Pall Mall Gazette. This took me hardly an honr, 
I therefore began to wander about. I would launch 
out in search of 9 vegetarian restaurant. The landlady 
had told me that there were such places in the City. 
I would trot ten to twelve miles each day, go into a 
cheap restaurant and eat my fill of bread, but would 
never be satisfied. During these wanderings I once hit 
on » vegetarian restaurant in Farringdon Street. The 
tight of it filled me with the same joy that a child 
feels on getting a thing after its own heart. 
I entered I noticed books for sale 
under a glass window near the door. I saw among 
them Salt’s Plea for Vegetarianism. This I purchased 
for a shilling and went straight to the dining room. 
This was my first hearty meal since my arrival in 
England. God had come to my aid. 

I read Salt’s book from cover to cover and was very 
much impressed by it. Krom the date of reading this 
book, I may claim to have become a vegetarian by 
choice, I blessed the day on which I had taken the vow 
before my mother. I had all along abstained from meat 
in the interests of truth and of the vow I had taken, 
but had wished at the same time that every Indian 
should be a meat-eater, and had looked forward to being 
one myself freely and openly some day, and to enlisting 
others in the cause. The choice was now made in 
favour of vegetarianism, the spread of which henceforwad 
became my mission. 

(Translated from Navajiwan by M. D.) 
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The Cow—the Mother of Prosperity 
Itl* 

“The surest way to have good cows isto raise them 

“Select our best cows to start with. Weigh and 
test the milk to find which are the best cows. Use 
high class sires. Raise and train calves right. When 
we do all this we are real dairymen, and we can have 4 
kerd that we know all about and are proud of. 

“ Let us start a few days before the calf is born, 
and grow tt to a good cow. 

“There is no better place for the calf to be born in 
than a clean grassy field. Another good place is a 
clean well-bedded box stall that has been thoroughly 
disinfected. 

“The first days of a calj’s life 
important days. 

“Many a calf has struggled through the first part 
of its life suffering from scours and digestive troubles, 
losing a lot of time and growth, and developing into 
a pot-bellied, stunted little thing because it had careless 


are extremely 


treatment its first days on earth. 


“ Disinfect the navel cord with tincture of iodine or 
other antiseptic, as soon as the calf is born, to prevent 
infection through the navel which causes scours and 
swelling of the joints. It is a good plan to disinfect 
the cord again in a few hours and dust with alum 
powder or powdered boric acid to dry the cord. 

“Examine the teats. When the calf is a day old, 
a good judge can tell much about its possibilities for 
making a good cow. If the teats are large and placed 
well apart, indicating udder development, the calf with 
good care will make a valuable cow if it is well bred. 
If there are ‘extra’ teats that will be in the way of 
milking when the calf becomes a cow, we can clip them 


off and disinfect the spot when the calf is a day or 
so old. 


“Tf the cow is healthy, it is usually best to leave a 
calf with her about four days after it is born, although 
some dairymen take the calf away from its mother in 
from 24 to 48 hours. Better leave the calf with its 
mother about four days because it needs to take milk 
frequently the first few days, its sncking is good for the 
cow's udder, and the milk should not be used for human 
food for five days anyway. 

“It may help to prevent milk fever if the cow is 
not milked out thoroughly for two or three days. The 
calf will usually take out enough milk if it sucks from 
each teat. 

“ Teaching the calf to drink 

“When the calf is separated from its mother, put it 
in a clean, dry, sunny pen or stall. Do this in the 
mornivg and in the evening. Give its first feed from a 
bucket, The calf will be hungry and soon learn to drink. 
It will learn this better if it is kopt a little bit 
hungry the first day or two. If it is given too much 
at one feed, it will get scours, Put about three pint of 
its mother’s milk, fresh and warm, into a perfectly clean 
bucket and have the feeder’s hands perfectly clean. Don't 
scare the calf; push it gently into a corner, stand to 
one side of it and place two fingers in its mouth; it will 


suck the fingers, then lower iis nose to the milk. When 
it tastes the milk it will drink, 


LLL LLL LLL ALLL LALLA teil 
* Articles T and If appeared fn our issves of February 4 and 
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ee igs mot give the calf more than three pints of 
s the first feed. When the calf learns to drink give 
rom 8 to 10 pounds of whole milk a day to start with, 


depending: on itg Size. Increase the amount ss the amount 
as the calf grows, 


“Many good dairymen feed their calyes thrice a day 
the first three or four weeks, giving the feeds at 
periods equal time apart. This is fine for the calves if 
the milk ig always fed at the right temperature. Oa 
the busy farm it ig not always convenient to warm the 
milk at noon; better feed the calves only twice a day 
than give them cold milk at noon: 

7 “Good calves can be ratscd by feeding them milk 
twice a day. } 

“Don't feed the calves the foam. on milk that 


comes from the separator, it might bloat them or 
cause scours, 


“ Feed the calves regularly, Don't feed at 6 one 
morning and 8 the next, Irregularity in feeding canses 
_.8cours, : 


“We can't make a good cow out ofa poorly fed 
stunted calf, 


“Arrange a little manger and give the calf some 
bright alfalfa or clover bay. A Swampy pen and damp 


shed will keep a calf from growing; give it sunlight and 
_ a dry bed. 


Wash, scald, and sun the feed buckets, just as 


necessary in raising good cows as it is in furnishing 
good milk for folks. 
“ Changing to skim milk. 

“The calf will grow better if it gets whole milk’ until 

tt ts about 3 wecks old. Then begin to subititute skim 
milk fresh from the separator in place of part of the 

whole milk. Change the milk gradually until the calf 

is drinking all separated milk. Big vigorous calves can 

be changed to skim milk a week earlier than smaller 

ones, 


“‘ By the time the calf is 5 weeks old, it can be fed 
from 15 to 20 pounds of milk a day, if milk is plentiful. 
Butter-milk or sour milk can be fed when the calf is from 6 
weeks to 2 months old. Make the change gradually. 

“Never change suddenly from sweet tosour milk or from 
warm to cold milk, Sudden changes of feed and overfeeding 
cause scours. LI ceding milk at varying temperatures and 
from dirty buckets has made many a calf sick even after 
it was 6 weeks old. Never allowa calf at any age to 
gorge itself with milk. 


“* There is no better feed on earth for a calf at any 
age than skim milk, fresh and warm from the separator.’ 

“ The young calf will eat grain, silage and hay, 

‘sWhen two or more calves are together, ‘arrange 
stanchions to keep them apart while. drinking milk and 
eating grain. They won't upset the buckets or rob each 
other. Commence feeding graia when calves are about 
2 weeks old. Feed the grain in boxes or a divided 
trough after they have had their milk —this will keep 
them from sucking each other. Don't mix the grain 
with the milk, feed it dry. 

“Corn (i.e. Maize), bran and a little oil-meal mixed 
together make good calf feed. At first the corn can be 
ground or cracked, then changed to whole corn. Barley 
can be used in place of corn, also oats and other grain 
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and meals can be added or substituted in the ration, 
One half pound of grain a day will help to keep a calf 
growing until it is 2 months old, then increase the 
grain to about one pound a day. When milk is not 
plentiful, feed a little more grain. Silage con be fed to 
calves when they are 3 weeks ora month old. Feed 
only sound or clean silage and better pick the pieces of 
cob and big butts of stalk out of it. Start feeding 
silage lightly and increase gradually, Feed some hay 
and dry grain with the silage. 
“When shall we wean the calf? 

“To do a real good job of calf raising and make the 
heifers grow int) big strong cows, milk should be fed 
until they are 6 months old, or better still until they 
are 8 months old. 


“Cows are often weaned much younger than six 
months and if fed “ substitutes ” and carefully handled, 
they do fairly well but it is a long way better for the 
calf to have milk. Besides there is no better use to make 
of skim milk than feed it to calves, 


. * What about pasture ? 
“ Calves born in the autumn and winter should have 
pastare the next summer. Calves born in the spring 


and summer had better be kept in the stable until they 
are 3 months old. 


“A Calf pasture should have real grass in it and 
plenty of shade and water. Heat and flies keep the 
young calf from growing in sammer. Put it in a stall 
in fly-time; the gunny sack curtain will brush off 
the flies. 

“After the calf is weaned never let it stop growing. 

‘Many calves are we'l-fed until they are weaned 
and then turned ont, neglected and stunted. Wean the 
calf gradully. Don’t feed it a big mess of milk every 
day and then stop ali at once. . 

“In the summer give the heifers good pasture with 
plenty of water and shade. Pnt a trough in the pasture . 
and give a small grain feed each day the first summer. 
In winter provide good shelter and feeding yard. Feed 
alfalfa, clover or pea hay, good silage and some graia. 

“Heifers over 8 months old can be wintered on good 
silage, and alfalfa or clover hay; younger heifers should 
have some grain. 

“ Time to breed heifers 

‘A well-fed, thrifty heifer can be bred when from 
14 to 20 months old. Some breeds mature early, others 
late. ” 

At this point Mr. Hayne descrikes the method of 


dehorning a calf before it isa week old, which we 


will skip. 
_ “Teach the calf to lead 

“The time spent in teaching a heifer to lead while 
she is yourg and easily held will be repaid many times 
when she becomes a cow. It is great satisfaction to 
have a cow that can be haltered and led quietly. 

“ Provide water and salt for the calves when they 
are 3 or 4 days old and keepa supply always before them. 
Calves need wate: evon when they are getting plenty 
of milk aud there is no better way to ‘salt’ them than 
to have the salt, like the water, where they can get it 
when they want it,” 


V GD. 
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Andrews Agony 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

The reader will like to share with me the following 
letter from Charlie Andrews, that noble-hearted English- 
man who fights our. Lattles whether in or outside India 
with a selflessness and devotion difficulf to equal, 
impossible to surpass, often in the midst of misunder- 
standing. We shall probably never know what solace 
and strength his presence has meant to our countrymen 
in South Africa, in their hour of need, Here is his 
letter dated Capetown 23rd February, without the 
alteration or removal of a single word : 


“So it has now come again to the seme point 
with regard to the Asiatic Bill. We may get @ 
few days’ or weeks’ reprieve, bat that ia all. The 
scene at the First Reading was significant. Smoats end 
Smartt and Drummond Chaplin stayed away. The 
rest went almost frivolously to a Division—81 to 10— 


the latter merely being a handful of Cape members 
who have coloured voters to care for. 


“ We cannot yet say what is actually to hsppen. 
The Viceroy will really decide that. My own private 
view is that we shonld take any opportunity that 
may offer of declaring our principles in public and 
before the world, if such an opportunity occurs. . But 
we should not for a moment give one word of evidence, 
if the Second Reading is passed over our heads with 
no possibility at all of discussing the essential principles 
of the Bill to which we are fundamentally and 
radically opposed, The final appeal, as long a8 we 


“This has been a long-drawn agony such as I 
have never experienced hitherto, with its rises and 
falls, its hopes and_ erushing disappointments. 
There seemed to be for a time one of those sudden 
revolutions when all doors seemed open and it appeared 
possible that again there might be a relenting and a 


realising just as there was in 1914. I had two very 


long talks,— one with General Hertzog and ore with 
Malan, both of them extremely earnest and as I felt 
Sincere. It even seemed to me that their 
fandamental position was shaken and that there 
would be at least a long postponement. Time is 
really so much on our side as there is a new wave 
of prosperity. For platinum has been discovered in 
place of gold and its value is even greater than gold 
itself. Coal also has been discovered in the Transvaal 
almost equal to the Dundee mines. And the mealie 
crop last year was almost double the usual amount 
and of a very high quality. So from every side there 
has begun to be felt a shortsge of labour and the 
attempt hws been made to get the Government to 
inerease the 75,000 limit for imported labour from 
Portuguese Kast Africa. Just at such a time to be 
endeavouring to drive out of the country thousands 
of the most industrious workers has seemed to large 
numbers of people to be doing nothing more than 
cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. It Seemed 
80 clear that this somewhat selfish view had only to 
gain ground in order to make the anti-Asiatic 
Pressure ess serious. The more human elements 
also seemed to be gaining groonl. Jast as in 1914, 
the lecture I gave on Rabindranath Tagore was 
crowded to the doors. There was quite a revulsion 
of feeling and I wes asked at once to broadcast it 
and to repeat it and to speak in the University and 
to the High Schocls at Rondebusch. The papers 
took up the qnestion snd gave the nssuranca that 
there was no bitterress against India as such, 

“But now it has all gore back sgain. The 
reaction began with the Colonr Bar Bill. Nothing 
could have been more spiritnally degrading than the 
scene! ia Parliamen'—each side charging the other 
with hypocrisy. The final debate b t recn Craswell and 
Smats was utterly false, on either sido. 
began as to who was most to’ blame. Hertzog was 
helpless in the background. hore was no prophet 
left to tell them what God thought of them. 


The wrangle 


are in the Empire, must be to the Imperial Conference. 
But Hertzog and Tielman Roos, who are both going 
there in October, will simply refuse to speak as Smuts 


did last time. Yet it ought not to be difficult to 
get the principles they stand for condemned. 


“At any rate, the erd does not at all depend 
on diplomacy. It does not so much matter whether 
we adopt this tactic or that. The essential thing 
remains. This Pact Government is determined to 
segregate Indians and drive them first into the 
coastal belt and then out of the country. As long 
as this remains fhe declared policy of the Pact 
Government and ss long as this policy is forced 
through in Bill after Bill, there can be no peace at 
all and no hope of peace. The actual basis of the 
British Imperial system, of equal justice before the | 
law, is radically undermined. The Statute Book of 


Sonth Africa is stained with new laws which are blacker 
even than the Gold Law of 1885. 


“It is a strange South Africa today. All the 
liberal element which you and I knew so well in 1914 
seems to have vanished. Here and there a very 
slight protest is raised, but it all dies down again. 

“Only think if two such Bills as the Colour Bar 
and Asiatic Bills had been brought forward in 1914 
what a scene there would have been. All the liberal 
instincts of the Cape Province would have united with 
the liberal forces elsewhere. Now, quite literally, there 
was not a single protest except from avery tiny 


group of Cape members who owe their seats to the 
coloured vote. And even these ten were langhed at! 


“What is to be the end? Has not the end 
come? We may of course fight to the last ditch and 
we must not leave anything undone. But it isas obvious 
as possible that there is nothing ahead but defeat, 

*“* Manilal has been working so well and he has 
been feeling it all more deeply than anyone else. ” 
I do not share Mr. Andrews’ gloomy forecast, not 

that I believe in the Imperial Government or the 
Government of India doing anything heroic. But I 
believe in thé ultimate triumph of truth when it is 
embodied in brave souls end in the ability and willingness 
of Indian settlers to.render a good account of themselves 
when the snpreme moment comes. They have but to 
be prepared for voluntary and ennobling suffering in 
order {o win. Compnisory and degrading suffering is 


provided for them in the laws against which the are 
fighting Theirs is the choice, j 
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Still Shirking the Issue 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 

Another case like the ono disenssed in these pages 
recently has been decided in the South with reference 
to the vexed question of temple entry by the so-called 
untouchables. One Murugesan, a mala by caste, was tried 
before the Stationary Sub-Magistrate of Tirupathi for 
having ventured to enter a temple at Tiruchsnur for 
the purpose of offering worship. The Lower Court 
regarded this entry as ‘ defilement with intent to insult 
the religion of a class’ nnder section 295 of J. P. C. 
acd fined the accused Rs. 75/ or in default rigorous 
imprisonment for one month. Fortunately for the poor 
Outcaste there were reformers who were interested in 
him. The case went in appeal. The appellate court 
sustained the appeal. I quote the following from the 
judgment. ; 

In the Lower Court 7 witnesses were examined 
for the prosecution It is shown by their evidence 
that the appellant is a mala by caste, that malas are 


not allowed to enter the temple and that the entry | 


of malas into the temple is considered a defilement 

of it. 
temple to the Garbagud: where caste Hindus alone 
may enter. He was then dressed properly and 
wearing marks of piety, the Archaka taking him for 
a caste Hindu, received his offering of cocdanuts and 
performed camphor /arathi for him, for which service 
appellant paid the prescribed fee of 4 annas. After 
-appellant departed the temple authorities found that 
he was a mala and as the place of worship was 
considered defiled by his presence it became necessary 
to perform a putificatory ceremony. 


“The first thing to consider is whether. the 
prosecution evidence has made ont the elements of 
the offence so as to warrant the framing of a charge. 
The fact of defilement of the place of worship by 
the entry therein of sccused who is a mala is 
sufficiently made out in the sense that a ritual impurity 
was caused thereby. But in addition it was necessary 
to show that the effect wa; an irsult to the religion 
of any class of persons and that the accused intended 
such eflect or knew of its possibility. The case for 
the prosecution does not seem to have been conducted 
with this point kept in view and it has not been 
elicited from any of the witnesses that accused’s act 
was an insult to the religion of the witnesses or any 
class of persons leavirg alone the question whether 
accused intended such insult or knew it to be likely. 
On account of this defect in the state of the 
prosecution evidence I think the conviction cannot 
stand, I do not think the c:se should be ordered to 
be retried.” 

Again the presecutors, the judges and the deliverers 
of the poor despised m-n were his coreligionists — Hindus. 
Again the accused was happily saved from rigorous 
imprisonment (he could not pay the exorbitant fine I 
presume ) but again the cause remains undecided. It was 
open to the Hindu judge to say that the entry into a 
Hindu temple by a Parchama Hindu with the object of 
offering worship could not by any stretch of the meaning 
of the word ‘irsult’ constitute an insult to the Hindu 
religion to which the accused claimed and _ was 
admitted to belong It may have been improper in the 


It is shown also that appellant went into the 


estimation of some Hindus for the accuted to enter the 
temple, it may have been contrary to eustom, if may 
have been ahundred other things, but it wes not an insult 
to the religion of any clats such ss to amount to a crime 
under the Indian Penal Code. It is worthy of note that 
the accused bore no visible marks of his despised birth, 
He was ‘dretsed properly and wearirg marks of pioty’ 
Indeed if these persecuted men choose to practice 


deception, it would be impossible to distinguish them from 


the rest. It is simple fanatical obstinacy to persist in 
persecuting men in the secred name of religion. It is 
the persecutors who are unknowingly defiling their own 
religion by keeping out of public temples men who are 
ati least as honourable as they claim io be themselves 


and are willing to abide by all the ceremonial rules 


observable by Hindus in general on such occasions. More 
than thet no man has any right to impose or expect. 
The heart of man only God knows, An ill-dressed 
Panchama may have a much cleaner heart than a 
meticulously dressed high-caste Hindu. 


Sarojini in South Africa 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

Nothing has come home to me (since I returned to 
South Africa ) with a stronger realisation of joy, than the 
effect which Sarojini Devi's visit has had upon the 
natives of Sonth Africa. 

It is no slight thing to be able to influencein a few 
short weeks a whole sub-continent, so vast and. scattered 
and diverse in population as South Africa. But Sarojini 
Naidu, by her .winning. personality, accomplished what 
seemed to be almost impossible. And, as I have said, 
what has struck me most of all has been the effect of 
it upon the natives of South Africa. There it will 
abide. : 

The more I have thought it over, the more I have 
come to the conclusion, that this miracle was accomp ished 
by her universal love of humanity. For her heart went 
out from the very first moment to these patient, cheerful 
downtrodden people, who have’ suffered’ most and yet 
have borne their suffering with such unexawpled patience 
and forbearance. When the Europeans, whom she 
charmed by her magic eloquence, will. have forgotten 
her, aS a nine days’ wonder,—just as they forget the 
last cinema when another: cirema comes to hand (for 
European life here is still: made up: of a series of 
sensations, which rapidly pass and vanish away )—, the 
African natives will keep an abiding recollection of that 
gracious lady from India, who was treated by her own 
fellow-countrymen #8 a queen and yet kept the warmest 
corner in her heart for themselves. 

For so many years [ hed been Jonging and praying— 
Oh! how T had longed and prayed!—that India might 
forget her own wounds and cease for a while merely 
nursing her own sores; that she might, instead, 
unselfishly remember those, who were still more down- 
trodden, subject, and oppresscd thanherself. Often I had 
written about it and mentioned the words of Christ, that 
only if India could ‘lose her life to find it’, could she 
win salvation. But my words were not understood, and 
Once even mis-understood,— as though I loved India less 
because I pointed out the only way to Truth! But now 
to my intense delight, I find that all I had Jonged for 
in this ore direction has been done hy Sarojini Devi's 
visit. The natives of Africa will never regard the Indian 


en 


as an ‘alien’ now, however much the taktle white 
propaganda may try to make them do 80. The natives 
of Afriea now fully understand, through Sarojini Naidu's 
presence that India stands or falls with Africa, 


For the message of hope has at Jast dawned upon 
their dim, child-like, wondering minds from the lips of 
this Indian mother, who spoke to them of love. They 
saw her conquering all hearts by the same token. They 
watched her, spholding her own people, yet chiding and 
rebuking them as a mother, loved by them as a queen. 
They gazed at her, with awe and wonder, fearlessly 
challenging the white men, of whom they themselves 
were afraid. Therefore they took courage and gave to 
her their love in return. 


Though a full year and more has passed away, since 
she thus came and saw and ‘conquered, the natives of 
Africa are still speaking of her with affection and pride 
as their own. 


Let me dare to say one personal word in conelnsion, 
however hard it may be to speak of something which is 
very sacred, I cannot express in words, how deeply I 
love these African people! They are the true 
‘Christians’ in the world today, with their child-like 
natures, so free from anger against their persecutors, 
so loving even to their enemies. When Christ took a 
little child and set him in the midst of the disciples 
‘apd Said ‘Of snch is the Kingdom of Heaven,’ He was 
declaring once for all that the child-heart, pure and 
free from malice, was dearer to Him than all the 
powerful intellects in the world, 


Therefore, as a humble follower of Christ, there has 
been an almost passionate love for these African people 
in my heart, ever since I first met them personally in 
1913-1914. To me, their faces appear so beautiful, as 
I catch the light of kindly comradeship which gleams 
in their eyes and shines in their smiles! And s0, in 
consequence, it has been my ore heart-felt longing, that 
the people of India also might love them, as I have 
learnt to love them. 


In some instances in India, I have found that this love 
for Africa exists. Indeed I would gladly confess that | 
really learnt my own love for the natives of this country 
from Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs, Gandhi and their little 
band of fellow-workers at Phoenix,— the very place where 
I am actually writing down these words about Sarojini 
Naidu. For it was here, at Phoenix, that the light of 
illumination first broke in upon me with full vision. It 
was from here at Phoenix, that to see the African became 
literally ‘love at first sight,’ and it has always remained 
80, wherever I have gone. 


But hitherto, as I have said, 1 bave Seldom found 
those, who could really share this love that I felt, either 
in India or abroad. But in Sarojini Naidn’s visit, as I 
have witnessed its effects more than a year after the event, 
it has seemed to me that what I longed for most has been 
fulfilled. Vor there was a passionate warmth of love in 
her soul, which went out to these poor, crushed, defeated 
exploited children cf the soil whom every One appears 
either to patronise or to despise. They were her own 
children, and she was a mother to them. 
love her name and cherich 
household word, 


Therefore they 
it among themselves as a 
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Notes 


The Poet and the Wheel 

Inspite of the weakness of body to which the Poet 
himself referred in his address at the Abhoy Ashram, 
it was a good thicg for Dr. Suresh Bannerji, the manager 
of the Abhoy Ashram, at Comilla, to have drawn 
Dr. Tagore there. The reader knows that the 
Abhoy Ashram was established for the purpose of 
Khaddar development. The Poet’s acceptance of the 
address and such association as it may imply on his 
part with the Khaddar movement, dispels if any dispeller 
was necessary, the superstition that the poet is sgaipst 
the spinning wheel and the Khaddar movement in every 
shape or form, In the epitome of his address published 
in the * Servant’, I find the following reference to the 
movement: 

“The country is not one’s own by mere accident 
of birth but becomes so by one’s life's. contribution. 
An animal has got its far but man has got to spin 
and weave because what the animal has got, it has 
got once for all and ready-made. It is for man to 
rearrange and reshofile for his purposes materials he 
finds placed before him.” 

But there are other pregnant facts in the address 
which are helpful to workers for Swaraj. This is what 
the Poet has to say to us: 

“That we were so long kept from realising 
India in her true self is due to the fact that we have 
not by daily endeavour created her moment by 
moment making her healthful and fruitful.” 

Thus he adjures us each one individually to make 
daily endeavour if we are to gain Swaraj, In the very 
next sentence he asks us “not to cherish the dream 
that Swaraj can be ours by some extraneous happening.” | 
“It can be ours” the Poet adds, “in so far as we 
succeed in permeating our consciousness threughont the 
country by service. ” 

He tells us also how to attain unity. “ We could 
attain unity only through work,” That is what the 
inmates of tte Abhoy Ashram are actually doing. For, 
through their spinning they are helping Hindus, 
Mossalmans, in fact everybedy, who needs help through 
that source. They are teaching untouchable boys and 
girls through their school and through it teach them 
to spin also. Through their dispensary they are giving 
relief to the ailing irrespective of race or religion. 
They need to preach no sermon on onity. ‘Lhey live 
it. This work inspires the poet and he therefore 
proceeds to say: 

"Life is an organic whole. It is the spirit that 
ofter all matters. It is not a fact that there is 
lack of strength in our arms. The fact is that our 
mind has not been awakened. Onur greatest 
fight here. therefore is that against mental lethargy. 
The villege is a living entity. You cannot neglect 
any Oue department of its life without injuring the 
other. We aie to realise today the soul of ovr 
country as a great indivisible whole and likewise all 
our disabilities and miseries as one inter-related 
whole.” 

Referring to our failure the Poet truly says: 

“Man's creation can be beautiful in so for as 
he has given himself to his work. The reason why 
our enterprises in this country fail so often is that 
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We give only a portion of ourselves to the cause 
dear to our heart. We give with the right hand 
to steal back with the left.” 

Why not Visit America ? 
A correspondent writes: 

“You are refusing invitations from America. Of 
course you know better than I whether the time is 
really opportune or not. Yet I cannot make out 
why you should not visit the New World. Your 
One and main ground is that you have not yet been 
completely successful in your own land amongst your 
own people. But success or failure should be judged 
by God alone. Do you mean to say that the 
movement of Non-violence inaugurated by you has 
not yet beeu firmly established? Truth supports 
truth. Would you differ from me in holding that 
this movement requires a world-wide campaign? And 
America and India— should they not be alike to you 
in respect of Truth and Non-violence ? 

“T should cite one or two instances as well in 
this connection. Our Prophet Hazrat Muhammad 
(peace be on Him) did not, when necessary, hesitate 
to accept the help of His followers from Medina 
though outside Mecca, His own birth-place. More 
recently Swami Vivekananda found a better field in 
America to proclaim his message to the world. 

“And again, if to materialise the success of 
Khaddar movement stands in your way, you know 
that you can collect funds from America. Why 
not make a condition (to yourself at least ) that you 


must collect for Khaddar from America this or that - 


amount of rupees. “Give and take” most have its 
sway. If funds be sufficient at the back of Khaddar 


movement, its popularity and success will not be long 
coming, ” 


This is one out of many received by me pressing 
me to accept the invitation from America, My reason 
is simple. I have not enough. self-confidence to warrant 
my going to America. I have no doubt that the 
movement of Non-violencc has come to stay. I have 
no doubt whatsover about its final success; but I cannot 
give sn occular demonstration of the efficacy of Non- 
violence. Till then, I feel that I must continue to 
preach from the narrower Indian platform. There is 
no analogy between the iilustrations cited and my case. 


But in any case the Prophet and the Swami felt the 
call. J do not as yet. 


The success of Khaddar rests not merely upon 
sufficiency of funds. There are many factors whose 
co-ordination is necessary for the stabilization of Khaddar 
If ever I go to America, it will not be with the inten- 
tion of collecting funds for any Indian movement with 
which I may be connected. India must shoulder her 
own burden and if America feels the call to help she 
fvould do so not on the principle of ‘ give and take’ 
but independently. My visit and America’s help must 
each stand on its own merits, 

A Correction 

A correspondent writes to say that the M. L. C. refer- 
red to in Young India of 18-2-26 is not himself a self- 
His niece spins for him, I gladly mvke the 
correction. I printed the information as it came from an 
authoritative source. The Khaddar movement and for that 
‘matter any movement can gain nothing by exaggeration. 
The slightest inaccuracy harms a pure movement. If 


spinner. 


- become a member of the Association. 


M.L.C.s. spin the fact may be advertised but the movement 
must continue in its purity whether M. L. C.s spin or not, 
whether many spin or a few only. If it has intrinsic value 
i.e. , if there are millions of starving people in India, if 
they are idling away at least athird of their time andif 
handspinning be the only occupation immediately available 
for such a vast mass of humanity, the cult will advance even 
if for the time being only one true man _ represents it. 
If the assumptions be wrong, the movement will perish even 
though the Viceroy may spin, Let every Khadi worker 
then realise that this is a movement for the multitude of 
paupers of India and that for rapid advance it needs above 
all else the strictest accaracy of statement. 

The Secretary who supplied the figures published writes 
to say that the prizes offered were not meant for rich men 
but that they were meant for those poor people who attend 
clnbs regularly. 


For Juveniles 
The following form has been prepared by the 
Secretary of the All-India Spinners’ Association which 
should be signed by the juveniles at the time of sending 
their first quota of yarn to the Director, Technical 
Department of the All-India Spinners’. Association, 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati : 
Dear Sir, 

I intend to become a member of tke Juvenile branch 
of the Association. I have secured the permission of 
my parents or guardians. Myageis . I habitually wear 
hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi and I hereby promise 
to send 1,000 yards of evenly spun and well-twisted yarn 
of my own spinning and I shall make every endeavour 
to spin regularly for half an hour per day. 

Herewith the quantity of yarn as per particulars 
below : 

The period of subscription : 
Length in yards: 
Weight in tolas: 


Circumference of winding : 
Variety of cotton: 


Count : 
Whether spun by the wheel or Takli: 

District : Congress Province : 
Date : Signature, 


Full Name and address : 

‘Every boy or girl who feels for the paupers of the 
land will consider it his or her duty and privilege to 
_M. K. G, 

Sacrificial Spinning 

Varad is a little village in the Bardolj Taluka, with 
a national school that has stood many a trial, and has 
for its headmaster Mr. Zaverbhai Patel who has achieved 
in spinning a record as yet achieved by none —a record 
not in count (though he spins upto 83 counts ), a record 
not in the quantity spun on a competition day, but a 
record in spinning each day all the year round, and 
reaching an aggregate of 11,25,000 yards (75 pounds 
of 18 counts). 800,000 yards he has presented: to the 
Congress and the rest he intends weaving himself. And 
all this work over and above the regular work of four 
or five hours a day at school! In a special note on 
this in the Navajivan Gandhiji says: 

“Tt is no ordinary thing to spin nearly 12 
lakhs of yards of yarn in 12 months. It means 
nearly 3500 yards a day, which again means eight 
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to nine hours’ a day at the wheel, assuming the 
speed to be 400 yards every hoar. Devoted work at 
the wheel for one year and for such length of time 
must be regarded as a Meha- Yagna ( great sacrifice ). 
after self-realisation *, says Mr. 

Javerbhai Patel, ‘and I would give anything in 

the world for the sake of it.’ He has my hearty 

coogratulations on the pursuit of this selfless object, 
and I wish he will be able tokeep Up his Yagna 

Let his lagna be a beacon to 23, and Jet jt spur us 

to do at least a halfhourly sacrificial spinning 

every day.” M. D.. 

Can it Be Prevented ? 

Here are two more measures suggested by Mr. Page 
for the prevention of War: 
(2) Disarmainent 

Armaments are the chief canse of fear between 
‘nations. Fear is the chief cause of war. War produces 
Bill greater fear Fear in turn produces larger arma- 
ments. This is the vicious circle in which the nations 
have been travelling during the past century, with 
armaments piling higher and higher, and fear 
steadily increasing. 

Moreover, huge arm»menis destroy confidence in 
other means of protection and of securing justice. The 
presence of large numbers of cificers and soldie:s- -trained 
fo think only in terms of foree— has a profound inflaence 
upag public opinion, as we now know from the tragic 
example of Germany. Thus whole populations come to 
‘epend more and more upon armies and navies. This 
tends to perpetuate the deification of physical force, 
which Benjamin Kidd jastly cal's “the great pagan 
retrogression ” of Western civilisation, 

Armaments are the chief reliance of diplomats and 
traders in their exploitation of weaker peoples, The 
history of European diplomacy during the past century 
supports this conclusion. Without hoge armies and 
navies the spoilation of Africa, China and other parts of 
the world by the great powers would not have been 
possible. 

Armaments are the heaviest financial burden of 
modern Governments. Statistics leave no room for doubi 
at this point. The Bureau of Hfficiency has prepared a 
chart showing the percentage of the total budget of the 
United States Government in 1922 expended for varions 
purposes, of which the following is a summary: | 

Amount in Per Cent. 
Group I. Primary Government Dollars 
fonctions. (Legislative, exe- 


‘IT em a seeker 


cutive and judicial.) 168,186,249 62 
Group IL. Research, education | 

and development work. 55,530,280 2-0 
Group ILI.-Publie works 162,852,690 60 

Total civil expenditures (ret) 386,569,219 14-2 
Group IV. Army and Navy 547,946,364 202 
Group V. Pensions and care 

of soldiers 702,139,116 25-9 


Group VI. Special activities 
pertaining to recent war 

Group VII. Laterest 

Group VIII. 
pablic debt. 


10,554,057 
721,286,130 266 
Retirement of 
345,097,000 
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Total expenditures to pay for 
wars of the past and pre- 


pare for future wars. 2 327,002,667 85°8 


———SSe 


Grand total net expenditures 2,713,571,886 1 

The percentage of war costs in other nations is also 
very high. For 1923, France is spending 24 per cent 
of its total budget to maintain its army and navy, 
Britain 15 per cent, and Japan 34 percent, not to ment- 
ion the large percentages for pepsions and other World 
War costs. 

The enormous expenditure upon armaments diverts 
funds froni’ more conStractive uses. So much fhoney was 
spent on armaments in the United States last year that 
only 2 per cent of the total budget was available for 
education, research, and development works Numerous 
constructive tasks are left undone because the necessary 
fands are lacking. 


The evidence is complete that armaments are not 
only an enormous burden upon the peoplesof the world, bat 
are the chief cause of fear, and therefore, the chief 
cause of war. The vicious circle of armaments, fear, 
war, more armaments, must be broken if Western civilisa- 
tion is to survive. Fortunately, a wave of protest against 
buge armaments is beginning to sweep across the world. 
The response to the Washington Conference is an indica- i 
tion of. the enthusiasm of the masses everywhere for 
reduction of armaments. This movement if it is to have per- 
manent success, must include all nations. The most likely 
ways. to make progress in this direction sre through the 
League of Nations, or through an all-embracing world 
Conference on Armaments. Public opinion should see to 
it that one of these methods is adopted in the immediate 
future. 

(3) Abolition of Secret Diplomacy 

The main reason why secret diplomacy has prevailed 
is becanse so many acts of diplomats will not bear the 
light of day. The chief reason why foreign offices are 
able to continne in their wrongdoing is because of the 
secrecy and irresponsibility of their movements. Here we 
have another vicious circle that must be broken. The 
abandonment by Governments of the practice of support- 
ing their citizens in the economic exploitation of weaker 
peoples will largely remove the need for secret diplomacy. 
On the other hand, open diplomacy with fall publicity 

- of all major activities of diplomats will help enormously 
in securing the abandonment of imperialistic designs. 
Tt is essential, therefore, that simultaneous efforts should 
be made in these fields. 

To this end, it is imperative that Committees of 
Congress and Parliaments, composed of reprerentatives «f 
all parties, should have free access to all files and papers 
of the State Department and Foreign Offices. The 
Secretary of State should be compelled to print in full 
all treaties and understandings with other nations, and 
to make comprehensive reports of all dealings with 
fore'gn powers. The foreign policy should be subject 
to constant review by the duly elected representatives of 
the people. A greater degree of democratic control of 
the foreign policies of the various nations is one of the 
dominant needs of the honr. 


Friel at politiiel ig’ teal ionucat ieaaies 
Press. Sarbhigaromi Vadi, Saraugpur. Akmatahad, 
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Notes 
The National Week 

The 6th and the 13th of April are never-to-be-for- 
gotten days in our national life. The 6th of April, 1919 
Witnessed an unparalleled demonstration in which Hindus, 
Musalmans and others joined freely. It was too a day 
of freedom for the suppressed classes. ‘That day laid 
the foundation for true Swadeshi. And it was the day 
when the whole country offered Civil Disobedience. The 
spirit of mass freedom and mass resistaace was abroad. 

The 13th April witnessed the Jallisnwala Massacre 
in which Hindu, Musalman and Sikh blood mingled in 
One scarlet stream. A dangheap was turned in a day 
into a place of political pilgrimage for all India. It 
will remain that till India lives. Since that day many 
events have happened. Hope rose high in 1921 to be 
dashed seemingly to pieces the very moment it rose to 
the highest point. The tide has appeared to be ebbing 
ever Since. We are passing through midnight gloom. 
Possibly we have not yet seen the worst. 

Bat that sacred week is still our hope and therefore 
we must celebrate it even though we are rent in twain 
and the Government safely flouts national demands, be 
they ever so pressing and withsl ressoneble. 

There is no perpetual night on God's esith. 
too will have its ending. 
How to celebrate the week then? Not by Hartal. Not 
yet by Civil Disobedience. We caanot proclaim or 
celebrate the unity of Hindus and Non-Hmdas, for we 
Hindus and Musalmans distrust cne another and seek to 
consolidate our strength and power rather through the 
Government fayoar than through mutual forbearance 
and help. That question must therefore for the time 
being be left to work itself out. Ustouchability is 
slowly but surely dying. Khaddar alone lends itself 
to mass demonstration and mass effort. It is the 
platform on which all can work hand in hand. Sales 
can be organised. Voluntary spiuning can be pushed. 
Collections can b2 made for the All India Das Memorial 
Fund whose sole object is the promotion of the spioning 
wheel and Khaddar. There are no doubt many other 
ways of celebrating the national week. It is open to 
local workers to devise various ways. 1 can only think 
of things in which millions can take part, which remind 
us of those seven days and which can promote Swaraj. 


I can think of nothing else that satisfies 
conditions so well ss the spinning wheel. 


. Oh, that we do one thing traly and well! It will 
“restore lost self-confidence and it will give us a strength that 
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can carry all before it. The spianing-wheel is the one 
thing which men, women, boys and girls of all classes 
and religions can work. It is the one thing that can 
establish a link between the rich and the poor and it 
is the one thing that can bring a ray of sunshine into 
the dark and dilapidated dungeon of the half-starved 
peasantry. Lat those who have faith in the wheel 


work to make Khaddar more p?pular during the national 
week, 


Spinning in Municipal Schools 

In reply to the circular letter of the Joint Secretary 
of the All India Spinners’ Association asking various 
Manivcipalities. and District Boards to supply him with 
the progres; made by hand-spinnirg in their eckcols, 
three letters have been so far received. One is from 
the Chairman, Schoo] Board, Ahmedabad Municipality. 
Té is statel that “two experis to train up spinning 
teachers for Mun‘cipal Girls’ Schools were employed lest 
year. The teachers underwent training for 6 months 
and it is now intended to introduce spinning ss a 
compulsory subject in the Municipal Gir's’ Schools. ” The 
Vice-Chairman of the Shahabad District Board says that 
8 primary schools had spinning introduced in 
1925. Eight teachers of selected schools had specis] 
trairinge in spinning and five wheels were supplied to 
earth school. 139 boys of ages varying from 10 to 15 
are now receiving instruction. The letter adds that ‘the 
work has been hitherto pocr but better results are 
expected because the work hes now beermme more 
systematised’. The Board had spent upto 31st January 
last Rs. 274 out of Rs. 1,000 specially granted. Accord- 
ing to the letter of the District Board of Basti, “15 
boys spin ‘regularly. 15 Charkhas are at work. The 
average daily output is only ore chatak (-5 tolas ); the 
yarn has been used for weayirg daris; only two hsve 
beew completed and they are used in the school. Monthly 
exponse is Rs. 20 being the salary of the teacher. The 
mater:als have cost up to now Rs. 8{-2-0.” 


I trust that the other school Boards,- if they have 
introduced hand-spinuing in their curricula, will furnish 
information sbout whatever progress spinning might have 
made in their schcols. I have already remarked in 
these pages that experience has shown that for school 
spinning, the 7ek': is the most convenient ard the most 
profitable implement for spinning. The teachers, for one 
thing, are able to control the 7ukii spinning of hundreds 
of boys and girls at a time, This is impossible with 
the spinning wheel. 

M. K. G 
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Dull Dialogue 

[ This is in continuation of “ Bay Khadi with the 
diflerence” in Young India of the 11th February. The 
heading has been chosen by C. R. But the reader must 
jadge for himself whether the dialogue is dull or 
interesting. M. K. G. ] 

We were in a mail train which was rushing past the 
little sabarban stetions West of Madras. 

“ Bywting Khaddar, what else is left of the construct- 
ive programme?” asked my fellow-traveller. 

I am prepared for anything from “ English-educated ” 
men but this was a stanner. I wiped my eyes to make 
sure that I was awake and repeated his question, asking 
him if that was what he wanted me to answer. 

* Yes” he sail, 

I proceeded to cross-examine. 

“You admit that Khadi work is going on all right ?” 

“Yes” he answered. 

What wa call constructive work is Khadi, removal 
of Untouchability and promotion of Communal unity. 
You know this, I presume?” 

He nodded asent. I felt I was on sefe groand. 

“Untonchability work is difficult and cannot be 
measured like Khadi, Khedi is a tangible thing that 
can be measured, bought and sold by the yard. Not 8, 
untoachability work. Yet, we are doing much in 
that too.” 

He again nodded assent. 

“Then there remains communal unity. In the 
North, the Musalmans and Hindus must be brought 
nearer to each other. Here in the South, luckily, there 
is not much of that bitterness between Hindus and 
Musalmans. Bat there is the Brahmana-NonBrahmana 
feelisg. It is not so much of: a problem as the Hindu- 
Muslim quostion. It does not divide large masses of 
illiterate people, but only affects the educated sections 
that compete for the same posts and honours. So it is 
not a cause for so mach national concern. ” 

My questioner again nodded assent, 

“S$ Khadi work is the one thing we can show” 1 
said, “‘and you say that we are doing fairly well in it. 
What then is your question?” 

He took up another line. 

“Do you think you are drawing out all your capacity 
in confining yourself to Khadi?” he asked. 

“You are asking about me personally?” I asked. 

He nodded yes. 

This is a common question whenever I meet kind 
friends whose politics is superficial. Most of them exag- 
gerate my abilities. They see a sort of tragedy in 
exclusive attention to Khadi. Very few of them know 
what amount of work is involved in Khadi. At the back 
of it all, really, is a want of appreciation of its 
importance, and consequent discontent with a fellow 
whom they like, who instead of agitating in the limelight 
against the Bureaucracy or the Ministers hides himself 
Somewhere amidst spinners and weavers. 


* Do you admit that Khadi is important national 


work?" I asked again, following the Socratic method. 
“Yes” he admitted. 


* And it is necessary that it should be done?” 
“Ves”, 

" Do you admit few others will do it, if I don’t do it ?” 
“ Yoo". 
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“Then do you not see that I cannot atilise my time 
better than attending to this indispensable national work 
to which others won't give their time and energy ? 
Are you convioced ?” 

He nodded assent, bat obviously in sn unwilling 
manner, I saw here visibly an instance of the coercion 
of logic. He wanted something more satisfying. So : 
continued tHe topic. 

« Khadi work i not easy” I said. 

“That is the question,” he exclaimed. ‘ Dees it 
need a man of your capacity who can do so much 
harder work politically ? ” 

How men revert to original prejudices in spite of all 
logic ! 

“Khadi is not so easy as you imagine” I said. 
“Khadi means two things: To produce Khadi, and to 
make people wear Khadi. Take the last first. Here am 
I, doing all I can. Yet you, for instance, haven't yet 
worn Khadi!” He looked apologetic. 

“And so many more like you” I continued. “* Khadi 
is coarse, Khadi is heavy, Khadi is costlier than mill- 
cloth. Yet we must all wear Khadi if we wish to help 
the poor people who spin and weave it. It demands all 
my ability, ingenuity, and persuasive power, and wants 
many more persons like me to induce people to accept 
Ktadi in the measure that we want. So it is not wrong 
my giving myself up to this work ?” 

He was silent. 

“Khadi making,” I continued, “consists of spinning 
and weavicg. To make the weaver take the handspan 
yarn is no easy thing. It needs a lot of poersuation, 
labour and patience. He has got used to the beautifully 
finished even yarn of the mills which he can weave 
with his eyes closed, by night as well as by day. I 
can show that he could earn as much by the slower, 
quieter weaving of the handspun. But it means patient, 
laborious effort, and as much talent as politics and public- 
speaking. Then take spinning, the biggest part of the 
job. To revive a lost industry is no easy thing. In this 
land of conservatism, even if you thoroughly convince 
people that it is good for them to do a thing, they 
stil] won't do it. Then there are so many subsidiary 
arts and crafts necessary to be revived in order to give 
continuous life to the main industry. Again there are 
superstitions. Something happens and it shows them the 
disapproval of the gods |” 

My enquirer looked up, anable to follow. He could 
understand conservatism, but he had in his city life lost 
touch with superstition. 

“T do not draw from imogination. The rains failed 
some time ago in the area where I am working. They 
attributed it to the Charkha which we had introduced. 
Village after village took up the idea and stopped away. It 
took a deal of anxious work to dissolve this notion and 
wake them see that the rains had nothing to do 
with the spinning. ” 

My fellow-traveller was amused. 

“These are not the only difficulties. How thany of 
the village folk trust you and me? See here, for instance 
you and I are dressed up in shirts and other outlandish 
attire, or there is something else which divides us off 
from the people. They are afraid to come and sit near 
us; they leave us here as if we had reserved the whole 
seat and avoid our company unless forced by the crush 
of pasengers to come near us. Why do they exhibit this fear 
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of us? Unless we get over this isolation and its causes, 
we cannot hope to make any impression on them or 
change their daily life and that of their women-folk. 
This is not a light task but mu:t be taken by the tallest 
among us. Gandhi's prescription is that we must do 
ie rata edie create a bond of sympathy 

I was evidently making headway with the assistant 
in the Government soliciors’ office, for that was what my 
fellow-traveller ‘was, as I afterwards learnt. He was deeply 
Interested in the talk. 

“How many do yon think are competent Khadi 
workers? After six years of daily insistence, see 
how few Congressmen really know the work, Practical 
knowledge is necesssry. They shon'd know themseves 
to clean and prepare the cotton, card it and spin. Very 
few Congressmen can repair aCharkha or set a new 
wheel in running order, Fewer still can card or string 
® bow when the gut is broken at work. Rarely dos 
One know to set right a bent spindle. Few can help the 
Spinners effectively. Unless you have thous»nds of such 
workers, you cannot revive spisning in the couatry and 
place the iadustry on a firm and wide bas’s. Yet, you 
grudge Khadi the few workers that have devoted them- 
Selves to it. One worker can reach so few, and there 
are 80 many villeges to reach!” 

“No” I continued after a pause. “Don’t ask me to 
give it up, but rather give me more men, more able, more 
patieat, more industrious thaa myself. This work wants 
all of them if yon want the work to be done.” 

“Can't you pay and get workers ?” asked my companion, 

“This work cannot afford to keep an army of paid 
workers” I replied. 

“Why?” asked my man sitting up as if he had 
cought a weak point. 

“Because Khadi is already cstly. We cannot still 
farther raise the price by adding to the cost of production. 
On the one side is the competition of foreiga and Indian 


mil-cloth which limits the price we can put on Khadi. 
We cannot strain the voluntary bouaty of the consumer 
beyond a limit. On the other side, we cannot reduca 
the wage of the weaver; for if we go below the limit, 
we drive him to mill-yarn, We cannot possibly reduce 
the wages given to spinners, for they are actual famine 
rate, We cannot therefore pay anything decent to the 
men who give their tims and talent for revival and 
organisation work. They must b3 mosily honorary 
workers,— Khadi devotee; working for the love of the 
eouatry.” > 

** Again, let me tell you, paid men, 7. ¢. men hired 
for tne salary, cannot with a few exceptions cope with the 
work. Unless one is propelled by faith and burning zeal, 
not much can be done in this work yet; and where there 
is that faith and that passion, yon will get them to 
work for the cause and not for money.” 

“So you cannot make a business affair of it?” 

“‘No. We can and do pay but on a poor s¢ile except 
in some cases and only few have the heart to struggle 
ander such circumstances. ” 

“Can spinning support a family?’ he asked, 

How often has this question been asked and answered? 
I explained all about it. I told him how it was a supple- 
mentary occupation and could not possibly by itsalf support 
a family. I told him that it was no longer a matter 
for calculation. The usefulness of spinniag was tested 
and confirmed by hard fact. Thousands come for the 
miserable wages paid, showing better than figures that 
Khadi serves a purpose in the village economy. 
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“ All that you say may be admitted. Bat why meke 
this appeal to all to spin? We shall all buy Khadi and 
encourage the industry, but why should we all spin?” 

“No one using his time in s9me form of productive 
labour” I answered emphatically “is called upon to 
give it up and take to spinning. Spingirg is a call for 
employmeat of spare hours and spare hands. ” 

I expatiated on the inflaence of example, on the need 
for a bond of union between the rich and poor in the 
shape of common munnal labour, and all else that has 
been said over and over sgain, but which busy men do 


not care to remember. It seems we shoutd never tire to 
repeat these things. 

‘“May I ask you a personal qucstion?” asked my 
companion _hesitatingly. ‘What kceps you up in your 
work, is it religious conviction ?”’ 

I thought for a moment and then said “Yes,” after 


which the talk tarned to the efficacy of prayer, Karma, 
add Free-will and Hinduism. | 
We came hack to Khedi again. 


‘How Jong do you think it will take for Khadi to 
be taken up by the people in sufficient measure to work 
ont the political emancipation of Jndia?” 

“T cannot say. But to me as I feel today it does 
not matter what time it takes. There is no other way 
to relieve the poor, and so it has to be done, political 


effect or no political effect, quick or slow.” 


“Tf the boycott of foreign cloth is to affect the 
British mind, must it not be quick?” 

A common erro, even among the more thoughtful 
and educate), is to suppose that Khadi is concsived as a 
punishment for British crime. This is a misunderstanding 
of the movement. A punishment i3 an injury inflicted 
on the wrong-doer to make him’ realise his offerce. If 
India resents the slavery imposed on her by England and 
therefore refuses to buy her cloth, she inflicts no punish- 
ment in doing wht is her right and duty todo. Bat do 
we intend withdrawing the punishment, if it may be 80 
called, as soon as Britain realises her offence? Do we 
intend restoring the cloth trade of Britaia as soon as 
self-government is granted to us? If not, it is not by way 
of punishment that Khadi is conceived, but as something 
permanent, It is a change of life which will bring 
about corresponding changes in our interral economy 
and in our relationship with the external world. 

“Why is England here do you think?” I esked. 
“Is it to provide outlets for her unemployed sons or for 
the glory of it?” 

“No. It is for trading interests. ” 

““J{ then we remove that dependency of Kagland 
on the Indian market, we remove the root-sanse of 
domination, It is a permanent cure of disease, not 
punishment that we aim at. Remove the cloth trade, 
and the British will see thiogs in their true light, and 
in their proper proportions Thus success of Khadi is 


good for England too, if she will but see the immorality 
of her present Lancashire trade with us. ” 


“We were di-cussing the qustion of time” reminded 
my companion. 

‘‘Yes, and we have arrived at the answer, If 
we aim at removing the root-cause, then it does 
not matterif we cannot accomplish it in ene year bnt 


take a hundred years. A punishment must be swift, 
But permanent care may take any length cf time as the 


case may. Of course we would like it to be done quick; 
but things do not move as we want, and we cannot afford 
to lose patience,” Cc. R. 
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Difference in Degree 
(By M. XK. Gandhi ) 


The offiec-bearers of the Glasgow Indian Union have 
eiycalated a letter bringing to light the disabilities that 
have been impored upon lcdian residents in 
Glargow. I take the fullowicg from the letter: 


“Phe Home Secretary on 18th March, 1925, 
issned the order. a copy of wh'ch is enclosed, 
directing the registration of ‘Alien Seamen.’ This 
order hes been made applicable to Glasgow and 
District in Janvary of this vear and the Police 
Anthorities here scting under the instruectiors of the 
Home Office have arbitrarily registered es Aliens 
the individuals whose names and addresses are given 
in the accompanying list. These individuals have all 
been in this country for periods of from three to 
fourteen years: they were born in India — majority in 
the Punjab — and are British subjects. Many of them 
were employed here during the War and are still 
employed as labourers, others as pedlars and in 
isolated cases a8 seamen. They have all been quite 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens. It is the intention 
of the Home Secretary to register these men 8 
‘ AVien Seamen’ which they certairly are not, and it is 
very significant thet in the identity books that have 
been icsned to them their nationality and birth-place 
aresleft blank, We, Indians, consider that this action 
of the Home Office is the culmination of a general 
policy of systematic exciasion of Indiane, which has 
developed in recent years. All Indians have, on the 
ground of their nationality, been refused admission to 
certain Picture 'louses and some other places of 
entertainment in Glasgow, “ the most liberal city in 
Scotland "— an eloquent evidence of the gratitude 
of the people of this country for s*gaal services 
rendered by Indians durirg Britain’s time of greatest 
affliction and crisis recorded in the annals of History.” 
Attached to the letter is the text of the order issued 

over the signature of the Home Secretary. It is called 
epreial restriction of * Coloured Alien Seamen”™ order. The 
order refers to 63 men. All of thom are Musalmars 
with the possible.exception of o.e name which reads 
like a Hindu name. The majority of them are described 
as podlers; only two are described as seamen. The 
distrie’s to which they belong are Mi:par and Jullunder 
priccipally, : All without exception belong to the Panjab. 
Why these mea should bo called c»lcured and not Asiatic, 
i, is diffieutt-to gaess. It is still more difficult to 
say why they are cousilered »s aliens when they are 
manifestly British subjects. 


certain 


The treat nent itvelfethat this registration implies, it 
is not diffienlt to understand. It is the same thing as 
in South Afriex The only difference is in degree and I 
doabt not that if a much larger numer of Indians settle 
in the British Isles will ba a: panic which 
will be followed by legislation. Not | very long ago 
ong read ig the pypers that Ohinose washermoa 


there 
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were almost lynched in Liverpool. Things are no better 
in America. I printed only the other day on the subject 
a letter from an Indian stadent in that Continent. 1 
had recently a visit from an America-retorned stadent. 
He is a cultured man speaking faultless English, having 
subdued manners. He gave me & painfol pictare of 
American prejudice aga‘nst colour and left on me the 
impression that it was On the increase. The question 
therefore that is agitating South Africa is not a local 
one bat it is a tremendous world problem. Whilst Asiatic 
races are held under subjection and are indifferent to 
their own welfare, it is easy enough to treat them *8 
they are being treated, whether in England or in 
America or in Africa; for that matter in their own homes 
as in China and in India. But they will not long remain 
asleep. One can but hope therefore that their awakening 
may not lead to meking confusion worse cor founded and 
adding to the racial bitterness already existing. There 
is however no hope of avoiding the catastrophe unless 
the spirit of exploitation that at present dominates the 
nations of the West is trensmuted into that of real 
helpful service, or unless the Asiatic and the African 
races understand that they cannot be exploited without 
their cooperation, to a large extent voluntary, and thus 
understanding withdraw such cooperation. Take the 
present instance itself. These brave Punjabis need not 
put up with the insult of submission to the racial 


mete te Ce 


‘discrimination which is sought to be imposed upon them. 


They need not stay where they are unwelcome visitors, 
or if they must stay, they need not submit to humiliating 
treatment and they should suffer the consequence of 
disobedience in the shape of imprisonment. It is often 
found that those against whom discrimination is msde 
are in some measure, be it ever so slight, responsible 
for it. If such is the case with the Punjabis, they 


should remove every such excuse 80 that their 
cause may be found to be. above reprosch. 
If man, no matter what pigment he wears, will 


realise his status, he will discover that it is possible 
for him to stand erect even before a whole world in 
opposition. 


In passing I would like to draw the attention of the 
framers of the general letter from which I have quoted, 
that whilst it is brief and otherwise admirable, it jars by 
reason of the emphasis laid by the writers upon “signal 
gervices rendered by Indians during Britain’s tire of 
greatest affliction and cri-is recorded in the annals of 
History”. If India rendered willing service at the time 
of the War, its value is diminished by demanding gratitude, 
for it was rendered as a duty and “ duty will be merit 
when debt becomes a donation.” The. fact however is 
that the service was not willingly rendered. Force o 
the threat of it was a potent consideration that prompted 
it, It is the pradential restraint of Hoglishmen that they 
do not every time, on mention of these rervices, retort 
that we rendered them as brg@r even a8 when officials on 
tour in the Indian villages impress labour. The people 
who were foreed out of their homes in the Punjab to 
serve at the time of the War have little cause to be 
prond of their service, still less to evoke the gratitade of 
the British Government. The gratitude went to Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer who demanded and got his quota of 
recruits, cost what it might, from every distric’ of the 
Panjab. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XV 


Playing the English Gentleman 

My faith in vegetarianism grew on me from day to 
day. Salt’s book whetted my appetite for dietetic studies. 
I went in for all books available on vegetarianism and 
read them. One of these; Hcward Williams’ ‘The Ethies 
of Diet’ was a ‘ biographical history of the literature of 
humate dietetic: frrm the earliest period to the prevent 
day, ard tried to make ont that all philosophers and 
prophets from Pythagoras and Jesus down to those of 
the present age were vegetarians. Dr. Mrs. Anna 
Kirgsford ‘ The perfect way in Diet’ was also an attractive 
beok. Dr. Allinscn’s writings on health end hygiene 
were likewise very helpful. He advocated a curative 
System based on regulation of the dietary of patients. 
Himself a vegetarian, he prescribed to his patients also 
a strictly vegetsrisn diet. The result of reading all this 
literature was that dietetic experiments came to take an 
important place in my life. Health wes the principal 
consideration of these experiments, to begin with. But 
later on religion became the supreme motive, __ 

Meanwhile my friend had not ceased to worry about 
_me. His Jove for me led him to think that if I persisted 


in my objections to meat-eating, I shculd rot only develop 


a weak constitution, but should remain a duffer; because 
I should never feel at home in English society. When 
he cama to know that I had begun to interest myself 
‘in books on vegetarianism, he was afraid, lest these 
studies sh.uld muddle my head; that I should fritter my 
life away in experiments, forgetting my own work, 
and become a crank. He therefore made one last effort to 
reform me. He one day invited me to go to the theatre. 
Before the play we were to dine together at the Holborn 
Restaurant, to me a palatial place and the first big Restan- 
rant I had been to since leaving the Victoria Hotel. 
The stay at that Hotel had scarcely been a helpful 
experience for I had not lived there with my wits about 
me. The friend had planned to take me to this Restau- 
rant evidently imagining that modesty would forbid any 
questions. And it was a very big company of diners in 
the midst-of which my friend and I sat sharing a 
table between us. The first course was soup. I wondered 
what it might be made of, but durst not ask the friend 
about it. I therefore.summoned the waiter. My friend 
saw the movement and sternly asked across the table 
what the matter was. With considerable hesitation I told 
him that I wanted t9 inquire if the soup was a vegetable 
soup. “You are too clumsy for decent society,” he 
passionately exclaimei. ‘‘Jf you cannot’ behave yourself, 
you had better go. Feed in some other restaurant and 
‘await me outside.” This delighted me, Out I went. 
There was a vegetarian restaurant close-hy, but it was 
closed. So I went without food that night. I accompanied 
the fmiend to the theatre, but he never said a word 
about the scene I had created. On my part, of course 


there was nothing to say. 
That was the last friendly brush we had. It did not 


affect our relations in the leist. I could see and appre- 
ciate the love with which all my friend’s efforts were 
actuated, and my respect for him was all the more for 
our differences in thought and action. 
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But I decided that I should put him at ease; that 
I should assure him that I would be clumsy no more, 
but try to become polished and make up for my 
vegetarianism by cultivating other accomplishments which 
fitted one for polite society. 

And for this purpose I undertook the all too 
impossible task of becoming an English gentleman. 

The clothes the Bombay cut that I was 
wearing were, I thought, unsuitable for English 
society and I got new ones at the Army and 
Navy Stores. I also went in for a chimney-pot hat 
costing nineteen shillings— an excessive price in those 
days. Not content with this, I wasted ten pounds on an 


evening suit made in Bond Street, the focus of fashion- 
able life in London; and got my good and noble-hearted 


brother to send me a double watch-chain of gold. It 
was not correct to wear a ready-made tie and I learnt 
the art of tying one for myself. When in India the 
mirror had been a luxury permitted on the days when 
the family barber gave mea shave. Here I wasted ten 
minutes every day before a huge mirror watching myself 
arrangipg my tie and parting my hair in the correct 
fashion. My hair was by no means foft and every day 
it meant a regular strregle with the brush to keep the 
hair in position. Each time the hat was put on and off 
the hand would automatically move towards the head 
to adjust the hair, not to mention the other civilized 
habit of the hand every now and then operating for 
the purpose when sitting in polished society. 

As if all this were not enough to make me look the 
thing, I directed my attention to other details that were 
supposed to go towards the making of an English 
gentleman. I was told it was necessary for me to take 
lessons in dancing, French and elocution. French was not 
only the language of neighbouring France, but it was 
the lingua franca of the Continent over which I had a 
desire to travel. I decided to take dancing lessons at a 
class and paid down £ 3 as fees for a term. I must have 
taken about six lessons in three weeks. But it was 
beyond me to achieve anything like rhythmic motion. I 
could not follow the piano and hence found it impossible 
to keep time. What then was I to do? The recluse 
in the fable kept a cat to keep off the rats, and then a 
cow to feed the cat with milk, and aman to keep the 
cow and so on, My ambition also grew like the family 
of the recluse. I thought I should Jearn to play the 
violin in order to cultivate an ear for Western music. 
So I invested £3 in a violin and something more in 
fees. I soughta third teacher to give me lessons in 
elocution and paid him a preliminary fee of a gninea. 
He recommended Bell's Standard Elocutionist as the 
text-book, which I:purchesed. And I began with a speech 
of Pitt's, 

Bat Mr. Bell rang the bell of alarm in my ear and 
I awoke. 

I had not to spend a life-time in England, I said 
to myself. What then was the use of learning elocution? 
And how could dancing make a gentleman of me? The 
violia I could learn even in India. I was a student and 
oaght to go on with my studies. I should qualify myself 
to join the Inns of Court. If my character made a 
gentleman of ms, so much the better. Osherwise I should 
forego the ambition. 

These and similar thoughts possessed me and I 
expressed them in a letter which I addressed to the 
elocution tcacker requetting him to excuse me frem 


after 
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ies on the daxcing-teacher and went 
personally to the violin teacher with a request to: dopa 
of the violin for sny price it might fetch. She a 
rather friendly to me, so I told her how I had diseover 
that I was pursuing a false ideal. She encouraged me 
in the determination to make a complete change. 

This infatuation must have lasted about three mont! 
The pu-ctiliousness in dress persisted for years. Bat 
henceforward I becime a student. 

(Translated from Navajiwan by M. D.) 


Notes (Cont) 


An Ingenious Suggestion 

I have before me a letter from 4 Satyagrahi eres 
who had over four years’ experience of prison life. On 
his discharge I asked him to give me his experiences. 
Ia some respects his description is original. Instead of 
telling me all about the tyranny of the authorities and 
the hardships of jail life he has given me the results 
of his own introspection. I cull from his letter the 
following two paragraphs: 

“ Often I think that every student after he 
finishes his studies should perforce be sent to jail for 
six months at least, This, in my opinion, would do 
greater good to our boys than the Continental tour 
does to English boys. Voluntary ‘apasya is very 
difficult these days, but we can have easily almost all 
the fruits of tapasya for our boys if we put them in 
jail just before they enter life. During six months, 
shut out from the world outside, they will be able to 
digest what they have acquired in their schools and 
colleges and they will have some quiet to think 
seriously what use they should make of their attain- 
ments, It is not given to everybody ontside the jail 
to think seriously ; most.of us live from hand to mouth 
as regards thought and action; our work is mostly based 
on impulse rather than thcught. Why not let each 
of us go every year to jail, say for a month, and 
review the work done dunng the past year and 
prospect work for the ensuing year? 


wrote a similar letter 


nths. 


* Another aspect of the jail life that drew my 
special attention was the way in which prisoners 
could live so cleanly, so econcmically, and to simply. 
Bat for corruption and the forced nature of confirement 
in prisons, these institutions could stand as models 
for our village and town folk who have to live on 
small wages.” 


Though there is from my point of view much left to 
be done in respect of sanitation in the prisons of India, 
I can corroborate the deccription given by my correspondent. 
Prison sanitation is certainly superior to the senitation 
of our villeges, In fact it is want of sanitation which 
One regretfully observes in the villages, ro matter in 
what part one visits them. Similarly simplicity of the 
jail dietary is also commendable and if the middle 
classes were io simplify their diet there will bo an 
enormous saving in their wealth and health. 


The suggestion that the youth of the country should 
pass some time in the jails before embarking upon life 
and after finishing their scholastic career, is certaivly 
attractive, but how is it to be oarried out? Unless a 
revival of Civil Disobedience gives the students a charce 
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two or three. I of seeking imprisonment, the only way for them 


reproduce prison discipline is to bury themselves for & 
season at least in distant villeges and there Jive the 
simple life of the villages minus their insenitaion, They 
can become their own scavengers, a8 tO aD extent every 
prisoner must be. 


Not Despondent . 
I would also share with the reader my corrcspendent 8 
optimism in giving me his rflections upon the prerert 
condition of political India. He says: 
“As regards ‘the things as I see them now’, I 
am g'ad I do not feel as much dissppointed a8 many 
of my friends do. I do not feel that Non-ce operation 
has failed or that we have seen its last. I still Lelieve 
that India will get Swarej in the near future ord 
that the final victory is to be achieved throvgh Civil 
Revolution, We may have to charge our pregrimme, 
but the salvation is to come through that source alcre. 
I believe that the victory is to ccme to us in the 
near future. By near future, I do rot mesn One 
year, nor even five years, but certainly less then 
ten years; because, I find the henrt of the people 
still sound. What is wrorg is with those who have 
to give lead to the people. It is the cducated clasres 
whom the common people generally Jook for guidance 
who have gone astray. If they could rgain realise 
their responsibilities, the masses would follcw their 
footsteps as surely as tte magnet follcws the poles. 
How nice it would be if all Non-cooperators were 
to share this correspondent’s faith in Non-co operation 
and Civil Disobediezcce! He who rars may see that 
though Non-co operation has not brought us Swaraj in 
the tangible senfe that the people understand, it hes 
revolutionised our political espect; hes brorght into beirg 
mass consciousners which in my cpirion nothirg else 
could have done, And there is no dcubt about it that 
whenever freedom comes, it will ceme threvgh fceme 
application of Non-cooperation incloding Civil Dis- 
obedience. For, inspite of whatever may be said to 
the contrary, the method of violence has no followirg 
worth the name especially among the maser, and no 
method for the attainment of Swaraj can possibly succecd 
unless the masses also adopt it. If the definition of 
Swaraj includes the freedom not of a certain rumber of 
individuals or certain classes but of the whole of the 
masses of India, only Non-cooperation snd all that it 
means can regulate that msss corseicusners which is 
absolutely necessary for Demcecratic Swarej Only Non- 
violent, and therefore corst:nctive methods, will weld the 
masses together and fire them with a national purpore 
and give them the desire and ability to achieve end 
defend national freedom. 
On Khaddar 3 

The corres;ondent favours me with his views on 
Khaddar also, He says: 

‘I attach great imporiance to Charkba and 
Khaddar, but sorry I do not feel very hopefal about 
them. And while I attach much importance to 
Khaddar, I do not attach as moch importance io its 
political value as people generally used to do in 1921, 
I do not believe that Koglish people rule India only 
in the interests of Lancashire. Osher considerations 
play an equally important part. Your invitation to 
Lord Reading to use Khaddar has s‘ill farther redgced 
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what little political value this item of the Non-co- 
Operation programme had before.” 


It is well that the correspondent grants the economic 
value of Khaddar. I Venture to suggest to him and to 
those who think with him that its political value springs 
from its economic value. A starving man thinks first 
of satisfying his hunger before anything else. The 
celebrated iccident of a disciplined sage like Vishyamitra, 
Whose austerities have hardly been matched, stooping 
even to steal forbidden food when he was famishing, 
shows the stress under which a starving man labours. He 
will sell his liberty and all for the sake of getting a 


morsel of food. Sailors struggling for want of 
food in mid-ocean have been known to resort to 
cannibalism in order to satisfy their hunger. Such is 


the position of millions of the people of India. Kor 
them liberty, God, and all such words are merely letters 
put together without the slightest meaning. ‘hey jar 
upon them. They will extend a welcome to any person 
who comes to them with a morsel of food. And if we 
want to give these people a sense of freedom we shall 
have to provide them with work which they can easily 
do in their desolate homes and which would give them 
at least the barest living. This can only be done by 
the spinning wheel. And when they have become 
self-reliant and are able to support themselves, we are in 
a position to talk to them about freedom, about Congress 
etc. Those therefore who bring them work and meana 
of getting a crust of bread will be their deliverers and 
will he also the people who will make them hunger for 
liberty. Hence the political value of the spinning wheel, 
apart from its forther ability to displace foreign cloth 
and thus remove the greatest temptation in the way of 


Englishmen to hold India even at the risk of having to 
repeat the Jallianwslla massacre times w:thout number. 


And why should khaddar lose its political value 
because I invite Lord Reading to adopt it? Surely we 
have no quarrel with Englishmen as such. The method 
of Non-cooperation is a method of conversion of Knglish- 
men to thinking in terms of India If they will 
respond to our dearest aspirations; if they will make 
common cause with us and wear Khaddar; co-operate 
with us in making India dry and reducing the frightful 
military expenditure and are prepared to remain in India 
not on the strength of their bayorets but on that of our 
good-will; will they not be welcome co-workers in a 
common cause? In my opinion the invitation to English- 
men to adopt Kbaddar and the spinning wheel enhances 
their political value, while at the same time it robs them 
of the slightest trace of suspicion that there is in them 
any antagonism to Englishmen as such. M. K. G. 


Can [t Be Prevented > 


The third measure for the prevention of war viz. 
International processes of justice, is discussed by the 
author under several headings, the first of them being: 

(a) The Outlawry of War. Law and social organisation 
are the alternative to war. Throughout human history 
disputes have arisen between individuals and between 
groups. These disputes have been settled by physical 
combat or by Conference. Present day disputants, 
individuals or groups, may resort to force or reach a 
reasoned agreement. Centuries of experience have demon- 
strated that a basis of reasoned egreement must be 
established before individuals or groups w'll refrain from 
arméd combst. This means law and social organisation. 
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And so through the centuries mankind has been building 
up, slowly and painfully, a code of law and appropriate 
machinery for the necessary legislation, adjudication nd 
enforcement. 

In no realm has this been easy or wholly successfal. 
Strong and sggressive individuals have often successfully 
resisted all efforts towards sccial cortrol. The seme 
thing has been true with regard to strong tribes, to 
strong cities, strong States, and conspicuously so in recent 
years with strong vations. Gradually, however, in the 
face of gigantic obstacles and efter many setrogrersions, 
law and social machinery have replaced armed combat 
between individuals, cities and states within nations. 
Marders still occur, of course, and at long intervals civil 
wars break out. But these are the exception. The 
norms] and the universally accepted rule in civilised 
countries is to settle disputes between individuals, cities 
within a nation, on a basis of law and to 


depend upon social control for the securing of justice 
and freedem, 


The one great exception to this procedure, of course, 
is found in the settling of disputes between nations. 
Here war is the universally recognised and legal irstitution. 
Mankind learns slowly. Even the bolocaust of the 
World War has not caused nations to abandon armed 
conflict.. Strong and aggressive nations still resist all 
effective efforts toward social control. Gradually, however, 
the light is breaking through the deep darkness. An 
increasing number of men and women everywhere are 
asking: If freedom, justice and the common good of 
individuals and cities can best be promoted by law and 
social contro}, why is not this equally true of armed 
conflict between nations ? . 

One of the ways in-which this sentiment is finding 
expression in the United States is through the American 
Committee for the Outlawry of War. Mr. 8S. O Levinson 
and the late Senator Knox began the formulation of a 
proposal to outlaw war by making it a crime ameng nations, 
Professor John Dewey, Judge ‘Florence Allen, and 
Mr. Raymond Robirs, are outstanding advocates of this 
Oo February 14, 1923, Senator Borah incorporated 
introduced in the 


plan. 
this idea in a resolution which he 
Senate. 

The plan of the Committee for the Outlawry of 
War contains two provisions which seem to the writer to 
destroy much of the effectiveness of the movement, ziz,: 
‘*‘ National armaments shall be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety and with the 
necessities of international requirements. Maintenance 
of armies and navies for defence against imminent or 
actual attacks, but not for acts of aggression,” As a 
matter of fact, all the great armies at the present time 
are justified by the respective nations on exactly these 
grounds. War is never going to be outlawed so long as 
huge armies are retained. 

The three pillars of this plan — proclaiming war to be a 
crime, the codification of international law, and the 
establishment of an international court with affirmative 
jurisdiction —- are sound, and should be adopted by the 
nations. This may be done in one of three ways — 
through the Hague Tribunal, the League of Nations, or 
a world conference especially called for this purpose, 
Kvery citizen who is seeking international justice and 
and gocd-will should throw the weight of his influence 
behind this proposal to outlaw war as a crimo, 
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The Wisdom of China 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

{ have been more and more struck with wonder at 
the wisdom of China, which is revealed in her ancient 
classics When properly translated. At last, I have met 
a translator who inspires me with areal confidence that 
he has rightly understood their meaning. All his life 
the translator has been engeged at the task, and he 
has had the very best help that couid be given by his 
Chinese collaborator. -He has also made his translation 
in simple and lucid English. 

I shall do my best ‘to comment, in this present 
article, on a passage which comes from a Confacian 
classic, called the ‘The Centre’. The second title is 
‘The Common,’ that is ‘The Universal’, It appears 
to represent the same search which the Buddha made 
for ‘The Aryan Middle Path’. This is how the ancient 
Chinese Sage describes it: 

“ What Heaven bids we call Nature; to give Nature 
scope we call the way: what keeps trim the way we call 
the Teaching. . 

“The way cannot be left for one jot or moment. If 
it could be left, it were not the way. 

“A gentleman therefore keeps ward and watch over 
the things he sees not: he is in fear and dread of the 
things he hears not. Nothing shows like the thing 
hidden; nothing stands out like the thing which is tiny. 
Thus a gentleman keeps watch over his secret self. 

“Before pleasure, anger, sorrow or joy is astir, wo are 
said to be in the centre; when they are astir and all 
strike the note, we are said to be in tune. 

“The centre is the great root forall below Heaven. 
Tune is the highway for all below Heaven. 

“ When we are fally in the centre and fully in tune, 
then Heaven and Earth are seated and the ten thousand 
living beings thrive.” 

Mach in this passage is not wholly intelligeble to 
me, but what an amazing wealth of truth there is in it 
and how rich it is in suggestion! It seems to remind us 
of the saying of Confucius which runs: “ The Master said : 
a gentleman is calm and spacious. The vulgar is always 
fretting.” It has continually reminded me also of the 
apirit of the Gita, which brings us to tke centre, the 
universal, and at the same time bids us fix all our 
devotion upon God, 

ait am: safe 
“ Na Me Bhaktah Pranasyati. 
My devotee is never to fail.” 
B. Gita 1X, 31. 

One feels, in the spirit of the passage I have quoted, 
that the ‘gentleman’ whom Confucius depicts is the true 
devotee. He is ‘a man of endless search’ after God. 
He seeks, as the Buddha sought, not that which is 
strained, extravagant, abnormal, but that which is the 
central and aniversal truth for all mankind, that which 
the poorest, humblest and most illiterate may follow 
with the true learning and intelligence of the soul. 

These words which tell what a true gentleman does 
are a pure delight to me, and I have read them over 


and over again. They remind me of the word of 
Christ, which runs as follows: 


“ Blessed are 
see God.” 

Again how marvellously close is this conception to 
all that Scierce has been teaching us about the sablimat- 


—— 


the pure in heart, for they shall 
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iom of the passions, and also to that earlier and even 
exacter Science, which the Upanishads snd Gite taught 
the human race in days gone by ! : 

For it is not by the destruction of the animal 
instincts given us by nature,— the appetites of hupger, 
sex, self-preservation, and the like— but by their perfect 
control and harmony, thet the end of truth is aiteined. 
“When they are astir,” it is written “ end all strike 
the note, we are said to be in tune.” I seem to see ip 
this whole passage the more carefully I study it, » new 
and wonderful reading of the actnal meaning of the 
three guias,— Tamas, Rajas and Satwa. For in the 
‘ Rajas’ state, the passions are out of tune. The Sat is 
reached, when the same fiery passions are brought under 
control and made into one perfect music. 

It also gives me great delight to remember that 
passage in the Upanishads, where the human passions are 
likened to a team of very unruly horses. When tbe 
charioteer, at the centre, by his reins has got control of 
these unruly horses, then the chariot of the soul is 
under ful and complete direction and moves whichever 
way the charioteer himself directs it. It is not dragged 
hither and thither at the will of the horses. 

I have often pondered over this passage and felt 
that it furnished the original idea to the Poet of - 
inserting the greatest of all dramatic rcenes in the 
Mahabharata, where Sri Krishna Himself is the 
Charioteer, and reveals the Gita to mankind. Surely 
the meaning here is the same. The passions of the 
human heart are to be controlled by God Himself. 
Only where the divine voice within guides and directs 
the soul, can the directions of a man’s life be kept 
from waywardness and dissipation cf energy in useless 
occupations, Only thus can the previous ‘ Rejas’ be subli- 
mated into tke divine Sat, Chit, Anarda. 

Here in South Africa, where fierce racial pessions 
are raging all around, I have felt myself, with singular 
intensity, to be in the midst of the battle as I write, snd 
I bave to fight against my own kirrmen in this modern 
Kurukshetra; for it is they, the white people, who have 
committed the wrong here, against which I am fighting. 
Livery day, I have to think of the Charioteer ruling the 
passions of the mind, if I am to keep the character of 
the ‘gentleman’ who is calm and spacious, and does 
not keep always fretting. Every day I have to keep 
ward and watch over the hidden thirgs of the heart, 
which no one else can see. At such a time as this, 
what a wealth of wisdom there is in these old scriptures 


of the world, which were written when men had time 
to think and the heart of man was unrnffled ! 


Here, in South Africa, with wild pesiions loose on 
every side; with men’s heart set on one object,— gold; with 
human life tainted at the source by the inhuman racial] 
prejudice; with the whirl of machinery »nd_ screeching 
electric trams; with racing motor cars and telephone 
calls every minute; with newspspers broadcisting their 
sensational news, what a joy it is to turn back to words 
like these : 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God 

‘A gentleman keops watch over his secret solf' 

‘My devotee shall never fail. ’ 


‘The true gentleman is calm and spacious; the vulgar 
is always fretting. ' 


ne ee anita 
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List No XII. 


A. 1.S.A. Yarn Contributions 
A. Class 


1 Ajmer ( 2748-2749 ) 
9 Bhagatram Jalan Bombay 
10 Roll No. 9 (58) transfered here. 


2 Andhra ( 2750-2753 ) 


359 V. Subramaniam Guntur 
360 P, Narshinha Rao _ 
361 M. Venkatratnam i 
362 B. Chandrashekhar 
Boochireddipolliem 


4 Behar ( 2754-2758 ) 
194 Keshav Prasad Mokameh 
195 Mabendra N. Singh Sharma ,, 
196 Adityanarayan Singh ns 
197 Vasudeo Jha Benares 
198 Jaymangalprasad - 

5 Bengal ( 2759-2760 ) 
438 Pranteshwar Bhattasali Paikpara 
439 Dhirendra N. Mukerjee - 


9 C. P. Marathi (2761-2762) 


x58 Gyansingh Wardha 
58 Shridhar G. Panse Bs 
59 S. V. Purohit Yeoda 


10 Bombay ( 2763-2765 ) 
70 Yashodabai Bhatt Bombay 
71 Saralabai Bhave _ 
72 B class No, 23 transfered here 


12 Gujarat (2766-2783) 


— 


360 Jagjiwan Talakchand Mangrol 
861 Vrajlal Keshavlal Mahuda 
Sunao 


362 Dahyabhai Paorushottam 
363 Manorbhai Narayanbhai Bochasan 
364 Chimanbhai H. Amin Varoama 
365 Narayanbhai Bhagwandas Dholka 


366 Nirmala K. Joshi. Sabarmati 
3867 Kevalram B. Joshi . 


368 Pragji G. Nayak Bodaali 


Former name transferred to Ajmer 


369 B class No. 106 transfered here 
370 Raghunath G, Solanki Badalpore 
371 Chhaganbhai Phoolabhai Khedal 
372 Ishwatbhai Somabhai Ras 
878 Ambalal B. Patel Borsad 


374 Dhulabhai Haribhai = 
375 Somabhai C. Bhavsar s 


376 Shivabhai L. Patel 3 
377 Gargaben Ranchhoddas Sabarmati 


13 Karnatak 
141*8, Setvaji 
148*S. M. Razvi 


14 Kerala (2784): 
55 P. P. Panikkar Calicut 


15 Maharashtra (2785-2793) 


Bangalore 


8 


200 B. R. Joglekar Satara 
201 B. R. Konkar Pooha 
202 B. H, Kulkarni Talogaon 
203 Indirabai Shrotriya Kurduwadi 


204 Phulubai Hirachand a 
205 Ravji M. Shah ee 
206 Chaturbhuj U. Sutrare 
207 Manikchand K. Gurjar a 

208 Kalidas R. Bhandari Dondaicha 


16 Punjab (2794-2795) 
37 Ramarakhi Kakkar Catnpbellpore 


38 Shantisarup Benares 


18 Tamil Nadu (2796-2814) 


428 J.C. Bathruswamy Kumbakonam 
429 K. T. Ramaswamy Pillay Salem 
430 K. Kuppu Pitchai Madura 
431 A. Shivram Pillay ys 
432 T. K. Muthu Rama [yer _,, 
433 K=Venkat Subba Naidn ,, 


tetion. 


434 8, Minakshisundaram Pillay ,, 
435 P. R. Sabihapat . 
436 M. G. Lakshman Rao Negapatam 
437 CO, P. Vishwanathao Coimbatore 


438 K. Subba Chettiar 
Gob'chettipalayam 


439 K, Subbaraya Achari ” 


440 V. Ramaswamy Chettiat 
Karaikadi 


441 K. V. Ganpathy Erode 


443 T. Ramchandra Chettier 
Karuntattamknudi 
443 A. U. Pillay - 
444 S. R. Raghunathan 
Thiramangalam 
Kumbakonam 
Tanjore 


445 J, Krishna Tyer 
446 T, N. Sivanatham 
19 U. P. (2815-2818) 
56tBirbal Singh Benares 
101 Bwjnath Prasad Varma Atroliya 
102 Ramnath Pathak Benares 

103 Shyamacharan Jha pa 
144 Badrisingh Narayanpur 


20 Utkal (2819-2825) © 


25 H K.Samantray Berhampore 
96 Dinhendbau Patnaik a 
27 Balabhadra Sahn ex 
28 Lakshminarayan Patnaik ,, 
29 Baidhar Rantarai i 
30 Banamali Misra is 
81 Raghuaatha Mohanti Se 


B. Class 


2 Andhra 


602 C. Mangamma Sitanagaram 
603 K. Latchayya Digapahandi 
604 G. Dasaiah Gantur 
605 K. Satyanarayan Raja Vadlur 
606 M. Narasimhacharyalu Ellore 
607 K. Atchatram Raja Vadiar 
608 D Rarwchandra Rao Ellore 


609 D. Sarveshwar Rao 


” 


+Former name transfered te B clase 
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4 Behar 
610 Bindeshwari Prasad Singh 
Mokameh 
611 Nimai Singh Purnia 
612 Shital Prased Tayal Dhanbad 
12 Gujarat — 
*106 Chhotabhai M, Patel Sunav 


613 Ambalal Ranchhodbhai Ne 


614 Gopalrao Bhagwat co 
615 Narsingbhai Shankarbhai __,, 
616 Shivabhai R Patel - 
617 Govardhanbhai Shanabhai ., 
618 Dahysbhai Babarbhai < 
619 Lallubhai L. Patel Borsad 
620 Gangaben Lallubhai as 
621 Bholashankar P, Vyas Ahmedabad 
622 Hariial M. Desai Brosch 
623 Jhaver Ben Ahmedabad 


624 Umedbhai Naravanbhai 
625 Lalajibhai Motibhai , 


626 Shivabhai Gokulbhai ‘ 

13 Karnatek 
627 Rangaswami Rao -—_— Bangalore 
628 H, Anant Rao - 
629 A. S, Ekambira [yer fa 
620 T, K, Lakshman Rao oe 
631 T, N. Rajagopalan = 

14 Kerala 
682 Neelkantham 


15 Mahereshtra 
633 Parashuram R. Deshapande 


Trichur 


Talegaon 
634 Ganesh D, Joshi dias 
635 Balvant S$, Date = 
636 Dhundiraj C, Patwardhan 
Ahmednagar 


18 Tamil N adu. 


637 S. Krishnan Madura 
19 U, P. 
638 Roll No, 19 (56) A Class trans 
fered here, 


* Pormer name transfered to A clasa 
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Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

The hospital that was to be opened as. an All-Bengal 
Memorial is at last opened in the ancestral property of 
the late Deshabandhu which he gave away to a trust. 
One of its objects was to establish a hospital for womep, 
The readers are aware that nearly eight lacs of rupees 
were collected ont of ten that the trastecs had expected 
to be able to collect. Here are the particulars rent to 

me by Sjt. Waliniranjan Sirkar, one of the trustees: 
* The house has been completely repaired and 
renovated to suit the purposes of the hospital. 


Furniture and all hospital requisites have been bought. » 


‘Doctors, nurscs and a matron hare been appointed 
and they have taken op their duties. Dr. Mrs. 
Paterman, an Anglo-Indian lady, a graduate of the 
Calcutta Medical College and also an L. R. C. P. of 
Londoa has been sppointed the Resident Medical Officer 
in charge. Dr. Kedarnath Das of all-India repute in 
female diseases, and Dr. Bamandas Mukherjce, » renown- 
ed specialist next to Dr. Kedarnath Das, have agreed 
to be the consulting physicians, the latter who is taking 
a special interest in the institutioa, having also been 
taken into the managing committee. Arrangements 
are being made to open the hospital on the 21st Mareh, 
the birthday of our late lamented Deshabandhu. Up 
till now we have not taken a rupee from the fund 
that was with Sir Rajendranath. We arc managing 
with about 20 thousand rupees that we raised since 
the closing of Sir Rajendranath’s fund. 

“Mr, N,N. Sircar'and Sir Nilratan Sirear have 
been formally appointed additional trustees and the 
necessary document in connection therewith has 
been executed. 

‘““ Mattresses, bed-covers, napkins, fcreers, cases, in 


fact all the necessary drapery has been made of 
Khaddar procured from the Khadi Pratisthan. 


“We have named the hospital ‘Chittaranjan 

Seva Sadan.’ We shall try our best to make the 

institntion a success and we invoke your blessings 

On our endeavours, ” 

The Hospital started under such auspices with fairly 
ample funds at its disposal should grow day by day acd 
supply the need of the middle class women of Bengal. 
This hospital reminds us of the fact that social work was 
as dear to the Deshabandha as political. When it was 
open to him to give away his properties for plitic i work 
he deliberately chose to give them for social service 
in which women’s service had a prominent part. 
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Will it be worked ? 
The Kongu Velala Conference held at Pollachi south 
India passed the following resolution : 

‘‘This Conference urges that the girls and 
ladies of the Kongu Velala caste should consider hand- 
spinning as part of their caste industry and that all 
should wear Khaddar clothing. It further believes 


that Charkhas are the instruments that will drive 
away famine from the country.” 


I congratulate the Conference upon passing the 
resolution, but will it be accepted by those who are advised 
to take up hand-spinning as part of their caste industry? 
And will those who voted for Khaddar-wear take to it ? 
I suggest to the members of this Conference that unless 
men take to spinning themselves, they will find it difficult 
to persuade the women to do so. They will_ find it still 
more difficult to make the necessary improvements 
in the spinning wheels or yarn unless there be sofficient 
men who will become experts in spinning and make such 
improvements as the local wheels are capable of being 
adapted to. Hand-spinning for its prcgress depends more 
upon solid work than upon resolutions. In all constructive 
work resolutions have only limited use in the shape 


of a slight propsganda Itis only intelligent and sustained 
work that counts. 


Monthly Khadi Returns 
The following six provinces have sent in the figures, 


quoted against their names, of production and sale of 
Khadi for the month of Jannary: 


Production Sale 
Behar Rs, 16758 Rs. 15553 
Utkal yo TAO ao SETS 
Maharashtra - 364 i 3329 
Punjab 5 3 8998 ~. 8323 
Karnatak 9 3349 gs 3659 
Gujarat " 4502 w 9795 
If the other Khadi organizations would send their 


monthly returns in time to the All India Spinners’ 
Association, it would be possible to give a record of the 
progress of Khadi from month to month, No better 


testimony could be given of the value of Khadi than 
the returns of growing production and sale, 


As Satis Babu, in his address at the Exhibition held 
in Behar under the auspices of its Vidyapith, has shown, 
eyery yard of Khadi means so much money going 
directly into the pockets of the poor. And these poor people 
are those who are not ‘reached ip any other way, who 
have no other occupation ard to whom even 4 pie is 


welcome coin. M. K. G. 
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7. Soa Mother of Prosperity 
V 


Mr. Hayne, having shown us how to buy cows by 
looking for ‘ good points ’ and then how to raise the calves, 
next deals with the subject of feeding cows. V G. D. 

The heifer’s first calf. 

Two or three months before the heifer freshens, she 
shoald begin getting some training. It will make her more 
easily handled, after she freshens, if we teach her to 
come into the stable and stand in.a stall with the cows. 

Handle the heifer’s udder and brush her so that every 
thing will not bo new to her when she becomes a cow, 

Keep a record of breeding datcs, 80 we will know when 
to expect the little calf. Don't depend on memory. 
There are breeders’ calenders and special record books 
that are convenient and worth having. 

A healthy normal cow will freshen from 280 to 290 
days after being bred. 

Provids a-grassy lot or stall for the arrival of the 
little calf, 

Be quiet and patient when milking and handling the 
heifer. The first week after she is fresh, we can make 
her into a gentle, reliable cow, or we can ill-treat her 
and teach her vicious tricks that will stey with her as 
long as she lives, 

Let us Give our cows a square deal. 

Give them the right kind and plenty of food. 
them tho right Ritd of care. 

A dairy -cow should go dry from six weeks to two 
months before freshening. Always milk her clean when 
drying her; if she is a persistent milker, commence 
dryirg her by first skipping one milking, then a day, 
then two days, bat always milk her dry, 

Continne this until only clear water comes from the 
teats and the cow will not probably have milk fever. 

A heifer never has milk fever, nither is the cow apt 
to have it if she is thoroughly dried off, 

If the cow cansot be dried off, milk her right up to 
the day she freshens. * 

Do not let the heifer yo dry the first time until about 
six weeks befure the second freshening. If we let her 
go dry too soon the first time, she will always try to go 
dry early and it will greatly lessen her milk prodaction. 

Tlave the cow in goot condition when she fresheus. 
It is a good thing to have the mature cow in condition 
that might be turned ‘ fat’ when the calf arrives. The 
good cow will soon turn the fat into milk and butter 
after she freshens. 

Feed verylightly for several days after calving, give laxa- 
tive feed, like bran and ground oats with a little oil meal. 

Tuke the chill off the water that the fresh cow 
drinks. If the cow retains the after-birth, ‘fails to 
clean’ within 24 honrs, get a competent veterinarian 
to remove the after-birth and prescribe treatment. Kee 
the fresh cow in a roomy stall or posture b : 

y herself 
for a few days after the calf is separated from her. 
Let us grow all the feed for our cows that we can 

Remember, all feeds must be grown on some body's 
farm. We may be able to grow our feeds cheaper than 
anybody else can grow them for uz, 

There are dairymen who keep themselves poor 
haoling milk, cream or batter to market, and ian 
haaliog back homo feed that costs about as mach as 
the milk aod cream bring. This iy bad business. 

Let us use home-grown feeds 


Give 
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There is nothing better than pasture for cows in 
sumewr. Grasses and pasture crops can be grows in 
every country. No country is complete without pastares 
and no pasture is complete without cows. Let us rake 


our pastures better. 
There is nothivg better than silage and legume hay for 


cows in winter. Silos can be built and silege crops grown 
wherever people and cows live, and there are one or more 
legumes that will grow and make hay in every country. 
We cannot do the best cow feeding, we cannot do the best 
farming withont silos and legumes. We can have both. 
There are thousands of dairymen, who, if they spend 
a part of the money they are paying for feeds, in tile 
draining and liming their fields and improving their 
pastures, could grow big crops of grass, alfalfa, clover, 
soy beans, cow peas etc. that would take the place of 
much of the feeds they are now buying. Besides they 
would be doing better farming and making more profit. 
There are high class dairy feeds and meals on the 
market that can be purchased and fed at a profit. There 
are times when it is good business to sell part of the 
home-grown crops and buy feeds for the cows. Bat nobody 
ever got very far in dairying by buying most of the feed. 
What shall we feed the Cow 
Every dairyman must work out his own feed ration, using 
first the feeds he can grow, buying only that part of the 
feed he cannot grow and buying it in the best and 
cheapest form. In spring, summer and early autumn, nothing 
beats good pasture for cow feed. Most pastures do not 
produce one half of what they should. Lime, fetilizer, 
a coat of manure and re-seeding will change a lot of 
pasture from desolate stretches of land to bountiful 
feeding grounds , 
Many dairymen turn their cows out on poor pasture 
and buy feed for them all summer. Would it not be 
wiser to spend some of that money to reseed and build 
up the pasture so that cows could get their own feed? 


Im many parts of the country, farmers would be 
better off if more of the land was made into real pasture 


and less of it cultivated. Many a farmor ploughs 60 acres 
to put into cultivated crops, only half tends it and grows 
about what he should on 30 acres. He would be 
better off and so wou'd his cows, if he ploughed less 
and let the rest grow grass so that the cows could feed 
themselves. 

Feeding grain ot pasture 

Good pasture supplies about all the cow needs. 

Cows fed grain while on good pasture will give about 
enough more milk as a result of the grain feed to pay for 
the grain. However many dairymen feed grain to their 
cows while on pasture, * to 10 pounds a day to each 
cow depending on the pasture, the cow and the amount 
of milk she gives. Cows fed grain on pasture keep in 
better flesh and are apt to do a little better when the 
pasture season is Over, 

Silage and soiling crops for summer feed 

In dry or ‘short grass’ countries or in any country 
where pastures get dry and short during the grazing 
ssasop, there is nothing equal to the silo to furnish 
excellent feed to take the place of pasture, and also 
there is nothing equal to the silo to farnish feed for 
winter. A silo is almost as essential to dairying as the 
cows themselves. If we cannot haye a silo and a complete 
barn at tho samo timo, then lot as build tho silo first. 

‘Soiling’ or growing crops to furnish green feed 
for cows in summer is practised by some dairymen, 
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Crops Such as dats and peas, clover, sweet-corn, field 
corn, millet and sorghum are grown and cut daily and 
fed to the cows. This is good for the cows but means 
hard work for the man. The extra summer feed to 
help out the pasture had better be in the silo, when it 
rs handy, easy to feed and cheaper than when supplied 
in any other way, 
Feed for Winter 

Silage and legume hay should furnish most of the 
feed for the cow in winter. Good corn silage and alfalfa 
hay make a pretty complete cow feed. The silage should 
be made from well-matured corn with big ears on it and 
alfaifa hay be ent before it gets body and loses the leaves. 

Corn will not grow in some dry places, but some 
flowers, Sorghum, feterita, milo, cane, millet and Sudan 
grass will grow and furnish silage. 

Alfalfa does not grow in some places until conditions 
are made right for it, but there are legumes that will 
grow everywhere. 

Karly cut, well cured; red or alsike clover is a close 
second to alfalfa. Cow pea of soy bean hay furnishes 
high class protein roughage. The South has a wealth 
in leshedeza, almost equal to alfalfa. 

Feed a balanced ration. 

There is no satisfactory cow ration without legume 

roughage of some kind. © 
A cow is made to handle bulky feed. 

Give her from 30 to 50 pounds of silage daily 
and all the alfalfa, clover or other good hay that she 
will eat clean in winter. 

When feeding common silage made from immature corn, 
or corn with small or no ears, and the roughage is of 
only fair quality, give her about one pound of grain daily 
for each three pounds of milk she-produces, or for each 
pound of butter fat produced per week. When the 
silage is made of well-eared, mature corn and the 
roughage is of fine quality and the cow is given all 
she will eat of the silage and hay, the grain ration 
can be lessened. 

Where corn is grown, corp meal or corn and cob 
meal, mixed with protein fged like cottonseed meal, 
oilmeal, gluten feeds, cocoanut meal, peanut meal, or bran, 
makes a good ration to go with silage. So does ground 
barley, ground oats or cottonseed hulls similarly mixed with 
protein feed, / 

There are also high grade, ready mixed commercial 
dairy feeds. 


Feed a balanced ration. 

When the roughage is choice alfalfa or clover, feed 
less proteia like cottonseed meal etc. When it is 
timothy, red top, Johnson or Sadan grass, hay or corn 
stover, increase the proportion of protein feed. 

When there is little or no grain, in the silage, feed 
more grain like corn meal of groand barley. 

The only way to tell whether or not a cow is getting 
enough feed for her maximum production is gradually to 
increase the feed and weigh the milk to see whether she 
is giving more and more and whether the milk is paying 
for the feed, | 

Keep salt where the cows can get it ‘whenever they 
want it. Don’t use much salt in the grain feed. ~ It 
is perhaps better to let the cows take their salt by itself. 

‘We should prepare our own feeds. ~It is. foolish to 
huy feeds that we can supply cheaply at home. Grain feed 
for the cow should be grognd at home as far as possible, 
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Can It Be ‘Pieveneds 


The second item of international processes of justice 
discussed by Mr, Page is 


ood ~ 


(b) The World Court:-—During the nineteenth century 
there was a steady tendency towards arbitration between 
nations. Professor John Basset Moore has pointed out 
that of the 136 cases of arbitration in that century, 117 
Occurred durirg the later half. Several wars were prevented 
in this way. The Hague Conferences cof 1859 and i907 
made a significant contribution in this realm, The 
Hague Tribunal ss established has, however, none of the 
essential elements of world court, Itis really only a 
panel of judges, from which arbitrators may be selected 
by tio or more nations to settle a disputé which has 


arisen. Since 1902 seventeen cases heve been brought 
before it for decision. It has no permanent bench of 
jadge3. All attempts to give the Tribunal a permanent 


character have failed, 


At the end of the war it was generally recognised 
that a permanent world court was imperatively needed. 
The Covenant of the League of the Nations provided for 
the establishment of such a court. The Council of the 
League invited a committee of eminent jurists, including 
Mr. Elihu Root from the United States, to aid in formu- 
lating plans for ‘such a court. After several chenges had 
been made, this plan was adopted uaanimcusly by the 
Assembly of the League on December 13, 1920. The 
protocol of the International Court -has been ratified by 
31 nations, including France, Great Britain, Italy ard 
Japan, of the major powers, 


On September 16, 1921, the following eleven jadges 
and four deputy judges were elected hy a majority of 
vote of the Assembly and the * Council: Altamira of 
Spain, Anizilotti of Italy, Barboza of Brazil, de Bustamente 
of Cuba, Finlay of Great Britain, Huber of Switzerland, 
Loder of Holand, Moore of the United States, Nyholm 
of Denmark, Oda of Japan, Weiss of France; deputy 
Judges: Beichn-ann of Norway, Negulesco of Roumania, 
Wang of China, Yovanovitch of Yugo-slavia. 


At the present time the Court has a very limited 
jurisdiction. The recommendation of the Commiitee of 
jurists that in the lest resort any nation should have 
the right to sue another nation for reddress and compel 
appearance before the International Court— was not 
adopted. The Court: is, therefore, competent to deal only 
with those cases where all parties to a dispute are 
willing to abide by its decisions. This is, of course, a 
very grave weakness which must becorrected if the 
Cou't is to be effective in dealing with those cases which 
are the greatest menace to the peace of the world. 
Wighteen nations have, however, adhered to the clause 
for obligatory jurisdiction. Thus far only mat'ers of 
relatively minor importance have been brought before 
the Court. Another great handicap is the absence of 
any well-defined code of international Jaw. — 


he International Couyt is the Jatcst step in the long 
march from armed combat to reesoned agreement. It is 
a beginning, not an end. It has serious limitations and 
flaws which will wreck its usefulness if neglectod. It 
can, however, be changed when the nations are so 
minded, and undoubtedly will be greatly modified during 
the next few years. The entrance of the United States 
would enable it to gain strength more rapidly. 
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Young India 


‘He won’t Spin 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
‘Neither will he toil.’ If the writer of the followirg 


letter— 


* Before I come to the topic I must say that I 
am one of those who wear Khadi° but never spin. 
Through your writings in Young India you have 
emphasised that Khadi and the liberation of the 
untouchables will bring the real salvation of Indias. 
While I concur fully as regards Khadi, I am ata 
loss to understand how the second item will help us 
in our object in view. I waited a long time think- 
ing that the trouble lies not with the Hindus but 
the untouchables themselves. I am not troubling you 
with quotations from our religions books, because 
they will not solve our problem. . First of all you 
preached that the untouchables should be allowed to 
move freely. Then you came down with another 
proposition and that was interdining. Now you have 
got a strange suggestion to make and that is yon 
haye advired the untouchables to enter the temples 
and do the worship of Deity. If orthodoxy opposes, 
you have advised them to resort to Satyagraha, 
Very strange indeed of a person who is regarded ss 
& superman—and rightly—that he should permit such 
things The untouchables live outside the villages 
and towns. They have been long since leading a 
wretched life and instead of giving them good 
education and spiritual food, you are going to root 
out the society by such revolationary methcds. They 
have always submitted to the law of nature and they 
are doing their duties very efficiently, If you are 
to abolish that caste God alone knows what the 
consequence will be. You charge the Hindus that 
they are indifferent to the untouchables. You know 
many of the Hindus think that more ‘onch will 
make them unclean. I am to draw your attention to 
the fact that at the last Communist Conference you 
refused to attend the same for the simple cause that 
the Communists formed the ont-castes in the eyes 


of the Government and also of the Congress, 
That is, you feared pollution. If the Communists 
were to attack or simply enter the Congress 
pandal, yeu would have called cither the 


volunteers or the Police, Is it not strange that 
in One case you support the cause of those who are 
Socially unfit to move among the community at large, 
who by the mere nature of their work forfeited this 
claim, and opposing those who are simply political 
rivals and even trying to have any contact with 
them? If you Support the ecanse of the social 
untouchables you must also Sapport the cause of 
polit cal nntouchables or loave hoth to their fate. As 
I regard you the leader of the people, but mind, not 
on religion: or social matters, but only on matters 
political and eo nomic, | hope that you will solve 
the puzzle of my life. ” 


search =the pages of Young 
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India, he would have discovered that every one of the 
questions raised by him has been already mos 
with. But on the principle that as often #8 error 
repeated truth also mast be retold, I hasten for the 
correspondent’s sake and for the sake of those who mey 
think like him to reply to the qnestions raised by him. 

Surely, when Hindus have with a deliberate and 
conscious effort, not by way of policy bat for self- 
purification, removed the taint of untonchability, thes 
act will give the nation a new strength born of consciwus- 
ness of having done the right thing and will therefore 
contribute to the attainment of Swaraj. We are powerless 
today because we have Jost the power of cohesion. When 
we learn to regard these five to six crores of outeastes 
as our own, we shall learn the rudimehts of what it is 
to be one people. That one act of cleansing will probably 
solve also the Hindu-Muslim question. For in it too the 
corrosive poison of untouchability is consciously or 
npeonsciously working its way. Hindnism must be poor. 
stuff, if it requires to be protected by an artificial wall 
of untouchability. 

If untouchability and caste are convertible terms, the 
sooner caste perishes the better for all coneerned. But I 
am Satisfied that caste if it is another word for Varna 
is a healthy institution. The modern caste with its 
arrogant exclusiveness is as good as gone. The innumer- 
able subdivisions are destroying themselves with a rapidity 
of which we can have no conception. 

But let me repeat for the thousandth time that I 
have not pleaded for interdining nor have I advocated 
forcible entry into temples. But I have said and J do 
repeat that temple entry cannot ba denied to these 
countrymen of ours. Time for Satyagrahba in the 
matter of temple entry has not yet come. 

Tt is our fault and shame that the suppressed classes 
are living outside towns and villages and that they are 
leading a wretched life. Even as we rightly charge 
the English rulers for our helplessness and lack of 
initiative and originality, so let us admit the guilt of 


the high-easte Hindus in making the untouchables what 
they are today. 


The writer seems to admit the necessity of giving 
these vietims of our ignorance and superstition education 
both mundane and spiritual. How is that to be done 
unless we freely mix with them on terms of equality ? 
Indeed we need more spiritual training than they do. 
And the Alpha of our spiritual training must begin by 
our coming down from our Himalayan height and 
feeling one with them. 

The writer has likened Communists to the Un- 
touchables, This is pure confusion. The Communists 
are not born. The Untouchables are. Communism is 
a creed. Untouchability is a disability imposed from 
without. As for me, I did not avoid the Communists 
during the Congress week. I saw them freely and 
had I the time, I would probably have gone to their 
meeting. They were free to join the Congress on 
compliance with its constitution. I support the canse 
of the untouchables because I know that we have done 
them a grievous wrong. I should Sapport the canse of 
the Communists, if it commended itself to me, 

Lastly, as the correspondent believes in and wears 
Khaddar, let him demonstrate his fall faith by spinning 
and thus contributing to the outpat, be it ever ro little 
and linking himself with the teeming millions, 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. KR. Gandhi) 
Chapter XVI 


Changes 

Let no one imagine that my experiments in dancing 
and the like marked a Stage of indulgence in my life. 
The reader will have nuticed that 


: t 
SB anc even then I had my 


paces That period of infatuation was not 

y & Certain amount of self-examination on 
qe ao I kept account of every fartbing I spent, 
Y expenses were carefully calculated. Every little 
item, such as omnibus fares or. postage or a couple of 
Coppers spent on newspapers, would be entered, and the 
balance Struck every evening before going to bed, That 
habit has stayed with me ever since, and I know that 
as a result, though I have had to handle public funds 
amounting to Jakhs, I have succeeded in exercising strict 
economy in their disbursement, and instead of outstand- 
ing debts have had invariably a surplus balance in respect 
of all the movements I have led. Let every youth take 
a leaf out of my book and make it a point to account 
for everything that comes into and goes out of his 
pocket, and like me he is sure to be a gainer in the 
end, 

As I kept strict watch over my way of living, I 
could see that it was necessary to cut my coat according 
to my cloth. I therefore decided to reduce my expenses 
by half. My accounts showed numerous items spent on 
fares. Again, my living with a family meant the pay- 
ment of a regular weekly bill. It also included the 
courtesy of occasiorally taking members of the family 
out to dinner; and also attending parties with them. All 
this involved heavy items for conveyances, especially as, 
if the friend was a lady, custom required that men 
Bhould pay all the expenses. Also dining out meant 
extra cost as no deduction ‘could be made from the 
regular weekly bill for meals not taken. It seemed to 
me that all these items could be saved; as likewise the 
drain on my purse caused through a false sense of 
propriety. 

So I decided to take rooms on my own account, 
instead of living any longer in a family, and also to remove 
from place to place according to the work I had to do, 
thus gaining experience at the same time. The 
rooms were so selected as to enable me to reach the 
place of business on foot in half an hour, and so save 
fares. Before this I had always taken some kind of 
conveyance whenever I went anywhere, and had to find 
extra time for walks. The new artangement combined 
walks and economy, as it meant a saving of fares and 
gave me walks of eight to ten miles a day. 
mainly this habit of long walks that kept me practically 

‘free from illness throughout my stay in England and 
gave me a fairly strong body. . 

Thus then I rented a suite of rooms; one for a 
sitting room and another for a bed-room. ‘This was 
the second stage. The third was yet to come, 

These changes saved me half the expense. But how 
was I to utilise the time? I knew that Bar examinations 
did not require much study, and I therefore did not 
feel pressed for time. My weak English was a perpetual 
worty to me. Mr. ( afterwards Sir Frederic ) Lely’s words 


It was. 


“Graduate first and then come to me,’ still rang in my 
ears. I should, I thought, not only be called to the Bar, 
but have some literary degree as well. I inquired about 
Oxford and Cambridge University courses, consulted a 
few friends and found that if I elected to go to either 
of these places they would bring me in for a lot of 
expense and a much longer stay than I was prepared 
for. A friend suggested that if I really wanted to 
have the satisfaction of taking a difficult examination, 
I should pass the London Matriculation. It meant a 
good deal of labour and much addition to my stock of 
general knowledge, without any extra expense worth the 
name. I welcomed the suggestion. But the syllabus 
frightened me. Latin and a modern language were 
compulsory ! How was I to manage Latin? But the friend 
entered a strong plea for it: ‘ Latin is very valuable to 
lawyers. Knowledge of Latin is very useful in understand- 
ing lawbooks. And one paper in Roman law is entirely 
in Latin. Besides, a knowledge of Latin means greater 
command over the English language.” It went home and 
I decided to learn Latin, no matter how difficult it 
might be. French I had already begun, so I thought 
that should be the modern language. I joined a private 
Matriculation class. Examinations were held every six 
months and I hadonly five months at my disposal. It 
was an almost impossible task for me. But the aspirant 
after being an English gentleman chose to convert 
himself into a serious student. I framed my own time- 
table to the exact minute; but neither my intelligence 
nor memory promised to enable me to reach Tatin and 
French besides other subjects within the given period. 
The result was that I was ploughed in Latin. I was 
sorry but I did not lose heart. I had acquired a taste 
for Latin, also I thought, my French would be all the 
better for another trial and that I would select a new 
subject in the science group. Chemistry which was my 
subject in science had no attraction for want of experi- 
ments, whereas it should be a deeply interesting study, 
It was one of the compulsory subjectsin India and so I 
had selected it for the London Matriculation. This time 
however I chose ‘ Heat and Light’ instead of Chemistry, 
It was said to be easy and I found it so too. 


With my preparation for another trial, I made an 
effort to simplify my life still further. I felt that my 
way of living did not yet become the modest means of my 
family. The thought of my struggling brother, who 
nobly responded to my regular calls deeply pained me. 
I saw that most of those who were spending from eight 
to fifteen pounds monthly had the advantage of scholar- 
ships. I had before me examples of much simpler living. 
I came across a fair number of poor students living 
more humbly than I, One of them was staying in the 
slums in a room at two shillings a week and living on two 
pence worth of cocoa and bread per meal from Lockhart’s 
cheap Cocoa Rooms, It was far from me to think of 
emulating him, but I felt I could surely have one room 
instead of two and cook some of my meals at home, 
That would be a saving of four to five pounds each 
month. I also came across books on simple living, 
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I gave up the suite of rooms and rented one instead, 
invested in a stove, and began cooking my breakfast at 
home. The process scarcely took me more than twenty 
minutes for there was only oat-meal porridge to cook 


and water to boil for cocoa. JI had lunch ont and for 
dinner had bread and cocoa at home. Thus I managed 
to live on a shilling and three pence a day. This was 


also a period of intensive study. Plain living saved me 
plenty of time and I passed my examination. 

Let not the reader think that this living made my 
life by any means adreary affair. On the contrary, 
the change harmonised my inward and outward life. It 
was also more in keeping with the means of my family. 
My life was certainly more truthful and my soul knew 
no bounds of joy. 


(Translated from Navajiwan by M. D.) 


A Servant of India 

Hanumantrao, some time member of the Servants of 
India Society, is dead. He has died a martyr to his own 
ideals. He was a votary of the nature-cure cult. He did 
not believe in the use of drugs for curing the many 
ills that flesh is heir to. The only aid to nature he 
acknowledged was hydropathy according to the system 
of Lonis Kuhne. His belief in the efficacy of this 
treatment bordered on religions faith. He dreamt of 
popularising this method among the villagers, He 
practised what’ he preached. He was seriously ill a year 
ago. ‘He underwent the water-treatment and was believed 
to be cured. He was convalescing at Vizagapatam and 
died on 20th instant. Upto the last moment he 
remained true to his faith. Only a few days before his 
death he wrote a long letter avowing his faith and 
gently rebuking me, a nature-cure believer like himself, 
for weakly taking quinine ard submitting to iron and 
arsenic injections. He had expected more strength from 
me. In these days of contradiction between precept and 
practice, it is refreshing to find a man like Hanumantrao 
who would remain true to his faith even unto death, 
What if he was mistaken? He was a searcher after 
truth. We shall find it only by following what we hold 
to be true. Hanumantrao lives though dead, for he had 
realised the immortality of the spirit in the perishable 
body. 

Hanumantrao was a patriot. He loved his country 
with a passion not to be surpassed. Yet there was no 
bitterness in him. Non-violence with him was a creed, 
not a mere policy. He was therefore on my unwritten 
list of Civil Resisters of the first grade. He had opened 
a little institution near Nellore where assisted by a band 
of co-workers, he was developing Khaddar and serving 
the so-called untouchables living in their neighbourhood. 
The deceased leaves a widow who believed in her husband 
and who supported him in_ his adoption of a life of 
poverty and extreme simplicity. M. K. G. 


The Hindi Navajivan 
According to the present arrangements the ‘ Hindi 
Navajivan’ is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
‘Young India’, The latest articles of Gandhiji are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 


fame day as ‘Young India’, Annual subseription is 
Rupees four only. 
2 Apply to, 
Manager, Hindi Navajivan 
Ahmedabad 
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‘Exercise the Copyright 
A correspondent writes: 

“Your permission to newspaper proprietors to 
copy, if they wish, the chapters of your antobiography 
seems to me to be prejudicial to the circulation 0 
Young India as well 28 Navojivan. Having observed 
the commercial spirit in the newspaper world, I have 
arrived at the opinion that it is not right for you 
to permit the newspapers to copy those psy 
People will then for the purpose of reading the 
autobiography sabscribe to Young India and Navagrvatt 
who are not now subscribers and read the other 
articles contained in them. Why lose this opportunity 
of broad-casting your message and why be a sharer 
in the sins of broad-casting liquor and other question- 
able advertisements such as French art, invigorating 
and vitalising medicines, obscene books and ‘ short 
stories’? This is not only my opinion but that of 
many readers of Young India.” : 
Whilst I appreciate the benevolent motive under- 

lying this advice, I cannot help saying that I am un- 
convinced of the soundness of the advice, I have 
never yet copy-righted any of my writings. Tempting 
offers have come to me no doubt in connection with the 
chapters of the autobiography, if such they may be 
called, and I am likely to succumb to the temptation 
for the sake of the cause I stand for. But even so, I 


dare not be exclusive. Writings in the journals which 
I have the privilege of editing must be common 
property, Copy-right is not a natural thing. It is a 
modern institution, perhaps desirable to a certain 
extent. But I have no wish to inflate the circulation of 
Young India or Navajivan by forbidding newspapers: to 
copy the chapters cf the eutobiography. The message 
I seek to deliver throngh the pages of Young India or 


Navojivan most stand on its own beitom and I am 
satisfied with the number of subscribers who buy these 
journals for tho message that they stand for 


and not for any temporary interest that might he 
created in writings such as the autobiography. Nor am 
I able to subscribe to the opinion that by not availing 
myself of the statutory right of prohibitirg the publication 
of anything I may write in the pages of these jovrnals, 
I become a sharer in the sins of those newspaper 
proprietors who take in the advertisements referred to 
by the correspondent. I do from the bottom of my 
heart detest these advertisements. I do hold that it is 
wrong to conduct newspapers by the aid of these immoral 
advertisements. I do believe that if advertisements 
should be taken at all there should be a rigid censorship 
instituted by newspaper proprietors and editors them- 
selves and that only healthy advertisements should be taken. 
But I no more become a sharer in the crime of taking 
immoral advertisements by refraining from making vse 
of the law of copy-right, than I do by not walking to 
their offices and engaging the proprietors in a duel if 


they will not remove the offending advertisements. The 
evil of immoral advertisements is overtaking even what 


are known as the most respectable newspapers ard 
magazines, That evil has to be combated by refining 
the conscience of the newspaper proprietors and 


editors. That reficement can come not through the 
influence of an amateur editor like myself bat it will 


come when their own conscience is roused to recognition 
of the growing evil or when it is saper-imposed upon 
them by a government representing the people and caring 
for the people's morals. M. K. G. 
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A Tamil Nad Village 


Soobri insisted on my going to Kalangal. 


“It is a place you should see” said he. “ You have 


Seen and admired Athipalayam. Kalangal is better 
than Athipalayam.” 


Everybody is fond of Sjt. K. Subramaniam — for 
that is Soobri’s true and full name -— young and old, 
men avd women dote on him. The secret is his child- 
like innocence and his spirit of service. He is a jewel 
of a young man. I would do anything if only to please 
Soobri. So I went to Kalangal. It is a village 13 miles 
from Coimbatore. As we turned away from the main 
road we passed across black cotton soil over which a 
red gravel road had been formed with considerable trouble. 


“Did the District Board give you this road?” I 
asked the village school-master who was accompanying 
me. 


* No,” he replied, ‘the village people levied a rate 
themselves and gave free labour and made the road.” 


“As we neared the village I expected the usual 
Smell of human ordure which, alas, always marks the 
approach to a village in these places. To my great 
Surprise we went through clean outskirts and the air was 
free from any evil smell. 


The village was a marvel of cleanliness. The lanes 
were well swept. There was no sewage or rubbish accumu- 
lated anywhere, The cleanliness of the lanes and the curious 
angles at which they turned made one feel as if one was 
moving about inside a big well-kept house, or walking 
along public streets in a village. This was indeed the truth, 
for they looked after it all as if it were private property. 
Rubbish was carefully removed and secured as valuable 
manure by each householder. There were no street 
dogs, for nobody threw leaves or offal into the street. 
Everything went into the well-prepared manure-pit in 
the yard at the back of each house. 7 


The inside of my host’s house was a model of order and 
cleanliness—no costly cement or polished floor— simple and 
unpretentious, but scrupulously clean and well-kept. The 
limewashed walls were abolutely free from stains, There 
was no lumber of rags or rubbish to be seen anywhere. 
Two beautiful spinning wheels of generous size and in 
perfect running order, the spindles full of fresh-spun 
yarn, adorned tho hall, The ladies of the honse 
observed no oppressive 1eserve or pardaism of any kind 
nor attempted forwardness and artificial conversation after 
the manner of the West. There was atrue Hindu blend 
of freedom and hospitality, and modesty and respect. 
Our inner man’s wants were attended to promptly and 
without fuss, and we were free to go round. 


‘Are all the houses equally clean and nice?” I asked, 
intending to flatter my host slightly. 

_ « Yes” he answered, “all Nayakans’ houses are clean, 
The Kurumbars are about 150 households. They are 
not so clean: ” 

It was remarkable how every part of the house, 
jncluding the kitchen and stores, was kept in scrupulously 
good order. The Brahmins in these parts are supposed 
to tnake a religion of cleanliness, It is true especially 
in regard to personal hygiene. But they have much to 
learn from the Nayakans of Kalangal in the matter of 
keeping house and surroundings clean and tidy. 
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We went round to see other families. Every household 
had its Charkha, and all in beautiful working order. 
They showed us everywhere the yarn they had spun 
and the cloth they had made. There was a single Aomati 
in the village and even he was spinning. Indeed he 
was an enthusiast. He had his own hand-gin and.carding 


_ bow and his stock of clean and nicely prepared stock of 


cotton. There were four barbers in the village and one 
of them had his Charkha, not the otheis. All the 75 
Nayakans’ houses had Charkhas without exception.- 


The Kurumbars are 150 households, We went round 
their quarters too. They too spin, but wool; and they do 
the weaving also.-The younger folk do the spinning, and 
the adults do the weaving. The spinning is done on 
big wooden takiis. The taki is turned ona simple 
cocoanut shell fixed into the neck of a broken pot for a 
stand. The men club themselves into partnerships and 
take their flocks all over the country up to Malabar, 
grazing them in farms which get the benefit of the 
manure. In summer the women go to their husbands 
wherever they may be and bring home all the wool. 
The cleaning, carding, spinning and weaving are all done 
by the women-folk at home. They sell the product 
in the village-markets around. This keeps the wolf 
from the door when the men are away. All the 
Kurumbar families carry on this way. 

There was an offer once for the wool. An ‘agent’ 
of some European firm came to the village and wanted 
wool. 

My heart gave a leap when I heard this. I saw 
in a moment all that it meant. Kalangal and its 150 
wool-families in misery and chronic want, sold to the 
Devil, the men wandering over the country with their 
flocks for pasture; the looms and spindle broken up and 
forgotten. This picture stood before my mind’s eye. 
God save them from the wool-agent ! 

“Don’t repair your road. You are safer behind an 
impassable itteri” I said to my companions. ‘Once you 
let the agents set foot on your happy soil you are lost, ” 

I had“still not got over the fright caused by the 
story of the agent, when all the village folk gathered 
at the Draupadi temple wanting to do honour to the 
visitors. 1 told them a few words about drink and 
khaddar and about the untouchables. When I came to 
the last subject a group of dark figures standing a little 
away from the rest came nearer and heard with eyes 
bright with hope, and I knew who they were. 

This beautiful village of Kalangal was like a balm to 
a heart that was aching at the sight of hard-hearted 
indifference and Lancashire cloth all over the country. 
We were in front of the temple of Draupadi, and I 
told them to remember Draupadi’s case. If India 
would place faith in God like Draupadi and accept the 
Charkha re-presented to her by Gandhi, she could save her- 
self from outrage and dishonour. Kalangal was a flower 
unplucked, casting its living fragrance all around. Let 
other villages copy the example. All honour to the 
youngmen, Soobri and his friends, who planted the 
seed in this fruitful soil in 1924, 

C. R. 


[ Would that thero were more villages like Kalangal. 
Here evidently sanitation has gone side by side with the 
progress of the wheel. J.ct workers elsewhere note. 


M. K. G.] 


National Week in Patna 

The Behar Vidyapith celebrated its Convocation last 
week, Sjt, C. Rajagopalachariar having been specially 
invited to uddress the students on the occasion. It was 
an impressive function, but we are not yet in possession 
of Sjt. Rajagopalchariar’s speech. It was a happy idea 
of the Vidyapith authorities to have kept a Khadi 
Exhibition in connection with the Convocation.  Sjt. 
Satis Chandra Das Gupta of the Khadi Pratishthan, 
Calcutta, performed the opening ceremony. He delivered 
an important speech of which we give below a brief 
resume : 

Satis Babu traced the history of the poverty of 
Indien sgriculturists and attributed it mainly to the 
advent of the British rule and Western civilization, The 
British discovered the sources of the prosperity of India, 
namely the cotton industry of the peuple, and transferred 
it from India to their own country. The result wes 
that millions of hands were rendered idle for want of 
occupation, that instead of producing their own cloth, 
they began importing it and paying for it by the export 
of food grains. The Indians starved, said the speaker, 
to clothe themselves. A superficial remedy for the 
disease of impoverishment and unemployment was the 
erection of mills, After years of working, it could be 
seen that they had only helped to accumulate money in the 
hands .of mill-owners — money which was transfered to 
their hands from village homes buying mill products. 
And even this went into the coffers of the Government 
through taxes, and super-taxes and duties, and partly 
went out of the country in exchange for imported 
articles of luxury, After years of observation and 
experiments, Gandhiji found a simple solution in 
the Charkha and Khaddar. He saw that idle labour 
in villages could be employed on the spinning whee! 
end that if all the idle hands could be given 
work for all their idle hours, not only the problem 
of anemployment could be solved but the country 
could regain its economic independence. The very 
simplicity of the propositition made some people 
distrust its economic value, But during recent 
years ample proof of the soundness of the proposition 
had been forthcoming. They had not to go far to seek it, 
The Khadi centres in Behar itself organised by Rajendra 
Babu and Rambinode Babu were eloquent testimonies 
There were als) centres in Chittagong and Nawkhali 
and if they cared to go further, there’ were enough in 
Tamilnad. If they went there they could realise for 
themselves the deep poverty of the land. Wemen who 
had up to now been in want of occupation were hankering 
to get s trifling one anna per day by hard toil of 8 
hours, And they walked from 6 to 8 miles to get 
cotton which brought them this daily wage. “ Will you” 
asked the speaker, “still refuse to believe that the 
Charkha feeds the hungry millions of India? Will you 
still continue to buy mill-cloth and foreign cloth whilst 
Khadi remains unsold in our stores, whilst thousands of 
Our sisters are daily invading our centres to exchange 
cotton for the yarn so that they may have a hard-earned 
meal ? You cannot be so hard-hoarted as that. But possibly 
we are more to blame. We have not been able to 
approach you proporly; wo have not been able to 
organize the work on the scale the problem demands, 
These Khadi exhibitions are meant to show yoa that 
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Khadi is not so bad or coarse or dear af it is supposed 
to be. You can get a yard of Khadi for six annas, You 
can get coatings which will give good value for your 
money if compared with similar mill products. Every 
one of you can help if only you will give ap your apathy 
and indifference. ” 

Proceeding Satish Babu said: “I claim that there is 
no other instrument which can serve the purpose of 
employing the idle hours of the millions of India #8 
the Charkha. It costs two rupees and in some places 
one-rupee only and it isa machine with a spindle rotating 
at 5,000 revolutions per minute. Ark the great engineers 
of the world if they can produce an instrument cheaper 
and more efficient than the spinning wheel. Jf such an 
instrument is found, if the unemployed of the land can 
be given labour by means of that instrument, in as easy 
and as universal a manner as with the Charkha; if the 
product of that instrument is also as important a necessity 
of our life as clothing, then I assure you we shall reject 
the Charkha; Gandhiji will not hesitate to burn it and 
take up the new instrument for the removal of im- 
poverishment and idleness. If there is anything better 
please put the thing forward and show by actual work 
that it is better.” 

Proceeding, the speaker gave details about the 
productive capacity of the wheel, and showed how 
Gandhiji’s minimum demand of half an hour’s spinning 
per day was enough, if responded to, to make India self- 
sufficient. “It was not without sufficient calculation, ” said 
the speaker, “that Gandhiji said at Cawnpore ‘ If you all 
spin ard wear Khaddar, we can haye Swaraj in one year, 
Hindu-Maslim discord notwithstanding,’” The average cloth 
consumption of India was 12 yards per head in a family 
of five; the average cloth consumption per month was 6 
yards, and in order to spin yarn sufficient for these 6 
yards, daily labour of 2} hours was needed in the 
family. This works out at a half-hour per head. To 
those that cannot go in for the spinning wheel, the 
speaker recommended 7'akli which he assured them they 
could learn to work within half an hour. 

This national labour did not in any way distarb 
their usual occupation. It was a modest offering begged 
of them in the interests of the country by Gandhiji—a 
modest share in the great Spinners Yagna as he 
Called it, 

In conglasion, Satis Babu explained the final and not 
the least important aspect of the spinning wheel. If 
we could attain Swaraj through the spinning wheel, if 
would demonstrate better than anything else that love 
is mightier than force. Let India’s hungry millions be 
fed. Let her honour be restored and then she would 
be able to give to the world one of the greatest Spiritual 
teaching that the power of love is greater than that of 
brute force. ‘Gandhiji has said that his political work is 
as nothing to him as compared with his spiritual work, 
It is not his way to talk in superlatives. He means 
What he says, In our impatience to attain Swaraj 
withont any effort we may not understand the significance 
of what he says, but if we simply work on for the 
economic salyation of India by spinning and Weaving 
Khaddar, the field may be prepared for the realixation 
of the higher and nobler aspect of the movemont.’ 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi) 
Chapter XVII 


Experiménts in Dietetics 
As I searched: myself deeper the necessity for 


changes both internal and external began to grow on me, | 


As soon as, or even before, I made alterations in my way 
of living and expenses, I began to make changes in my 
diet. I saw that the writers on vegetarianism had examined 
the question very minutely, attacking it in its religious, 
Scientific, practical and medical aspects.  Ethically 
thay had arrived at the conclusion that man’s supremacy 
over the lower animals meant not that the former should 
prey upon the ‘attor, hat. that the higher should protect 
the lower, or that there should be mutaal aid between 
the two as between man and man. They had also 
brought ont the truth that man eats not for enjoyment 
but to live. And some of them accordingly. suggested 
and effected in their lives abstention not only from flesh- 
meat but from eggs and milk. Sc’entifically some had 
concluded that man’s physical structure showed that he 
was not meant to be a cooking but a frugivorons anima’; 
that he could take only his mother’s milk, and as soon 
as he had tecth should begin to take solid foods, 
Medically they had suggested the rejection of all spices 
and condiments. And from the practical and economic 
argument they had demonstrated that a vegetarian diet 
was the least expensive. All these considerations had 
their effect on me, and I came across vegetarians of all 
these typos in vegetarian restaurants. There was a 
Vegetarian Society in England with a weekly journal of 
its own. I subscribed to the weekly ond joined the 
society and very shortly found myself on the Hxecutive 
Committee. Here I came in contact with those who 
were regarded as pillars of vegetarianism, and began 
my own experiments in dietetics, 

I stopped taking the sweets and condiments I had 
got from home; and the mind having taken a different 
turn, the fondness for condiments wore away, and I now 
relished the boiled spinach which in R'chmond tasted 
insipid, cooked without condiments. Many such experiments 
taught me that the real seat of taste was not the tongue 
but the mind. 

The economic consideration was of course cv)nstantly 
before me. There wes in those days a body of opinion 
which regarded tea and coffee as harmful and favoured 


cocoa. And 28 I was convineed that one should eat 
only articles that sustained the body, I gave up tea and 
coffee as a rile, and substituted cocoa. 

There were two divisions in the restaurants I used to 
visit. One division which was patronised by fairly well- 
to-do people provided any number of courses from which 
one chose and paid for a la carte (each dinner thus 
costing from one to two shillings). The other division 
provided six penny dinners of three courses with a slice 
of bread. In my days of strict frugality, I usually dined 
in the second division. 

There were many minor experiments goirg on slong 
with the main one; e. g. giving up starchy foods at one 
time, liviog on bread and fruit slone at another, and 
some time living on cheese, milk and eggs. This last 
experiment is worth noting. It lasted not even a 
fortnight. The reformer who advocated starchlers food 
had spoken highly of eggs and he'd that eggs were 
not meat. It was apparent that there was no injury 
done to living creatures in taking eggs. Iwas taken in 
by this plea and took eggs inspite of my vow. But the 
lapse was momentary. I had no busiress to put a new 
interpretation on the vow. The interpretation of my 
mother who administered the vow was there for me. I 
knew that her definition of meat included eggs. And 
as soon as I saw the true import of the vow I gave up 
eggs and the experiment alike. 

There is o nice point tnderlying the argament and 
worth noting. I came across three definitions of meat 
in England. According to the first, meat denoted only 
the flesh of birds and beasts. Vegetarians who accepted 
that definition abjurcd the flesh of birds and beasts, but 
ate fish, not to mention eggs. According to the second 
definition, mcat meant flesh of all living creatures. So 
fish was here ont of the question, but eggs were allowed, 
The third definition inc’uded under meat the flerh of 
all living beings, es well as all their products, thus 
covering eggs and milk alike. If I accepted tho first 


definition, I conld take not only eggs, but fish also, But 


my mother’s definition wos the 
definition bicding on me. If, therefore, I would observe 
the vow I had taken, 1 must abjure eggs. J therefore 
did so. This was a hardship inasmuch as inquiry showed 


I was convinced that 


120 
that even in vegetarian restaurants many courses 
used to contain eggs; which meant that unless I knew 
what was what, I had to go through the awkward 
process of ascertaining whether a particular course 
contained eggs or no; for many puddings and cakes were 
not free from them, Bat though the revelation of my 
duty caused this difficulty, it simplified my food. The 
simplification in its tarn brought me annoyance in that 
I had to give up several dishes I had come to relish. 
These difficulties were only passing, for the strict observ- 


ance of the vow produced an inward relish distinctly 
more healthy, delicate and permanent. 


The real ordeal however was still to come, and that 
was in respect of the other vow, But who dare harm 
whom God protects ? 

A few observations abont the interpretation of vows 
or pledges may not be out of place here. Interpretation 
of pledges has been a fruitful source of strife all the 
world over. No matter how explicit the pledge, 
people will turn and twist the text to their own pur- 
poses. They are to be met with among all classes of 
society, from the rich down to the poor, from the prince 
down to the peasant. Selfishness turns them blind 
and by a use of the ambiguous middle they deceive them- 
selves and seek to deceive the world and God. One 
golden rule is to accept the interpretation honestly 
pat on the pledge by the party administering it. Another 
is to accept the interpretation of the weaker party, 
where there are two interpretations possible. Rejection 
of these two rules gives rise to strife and iniquity. It 
is founded on untruthfulness. He who has selected the 
right path easily follows the golden rule, He need not 
seek learned advice for interpretation. My mother’s 
interpretation of meat was, according to the golden rule, 

-the only true one for me, and not the one my wider 


experience or my pride of better knowledge might have 
taught me, 


To return, 

My experiments in England were conducted from the 
point of view of economy and hygiene. The religions 
aspect of the question was not considered until I went 
to South Africa where I undertook strenuous experiments 


which will be narrated later. The seed, however, for all 
of them was sown in England. 


A oonvert’s enthusiasm for his new religion ia greater 
than that of a person who is born in it, Vegetarianism 
was then a new cult in England, and likewise for me, 
because as we have seen I had gone there a convinced 
meat-eater, and was intellectually converted to vegetarianism 
later. Fall of the neophyte’s zeal for vegetarianism, I 
decided to start a vegetarian club in my locality, Bayswater, 
I invited Sir Edwin Arnold, who lived there, to be 
Vice-President. Dr. Oldfield who was Editor of The 
Vegetarian became President. I myself became the 
Secretary. The club went on well for a while, but came 
to an end*in the course of a few months, For I left 
the locality according to my custom of moving from 
place to place periodically. But this brief and modest 
experience gave me fome littl ini i isi 
sag solace institutions, haee eas 

(Translated from Navajiwan by M. -D.) 
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Can It Be Prevented ? 


The fourth measure for the prevention of war dis- 
cussed by Mr. Page is: 

The League of Nations 

Courts are essential to the maintenarce of peace and 
justice. But courts alone aré inadequate for this purpose. 
There must also be legislation and administration. This 
is just as true with regard to international peace and 
justice as in the realm of municipalities and States. 
Therefore, not only is an international court needed, 
international legisiation and international administration 
are also essential. 

At this point, however, we are confronted with 
gigantic difficulties, due to the fact that nations insist 
upon supreme sovereignty and refuse to admit that there 
is any higher law than their own interests and desires. 
This is the way tribes and cities formerly acted. For 
centuries Barons maintained that their own will was 
sovereign and resisted all efforts toward national legislat- 
ion and administration. Following our Revolutionary 
War, the thirteen States engaged in long en bitter 
sovereign rights. 
Gradually, however, the sphere of legislation. adjudicat- 
ion and administration has widened and now embraces 
States and nations. We happen to be living during the 
period of violent antagonism to the proposal that this 
sphere should be widened still further to include the 
international field as well. 

Progress, however, is being made — although at a 
tragically slow pace. It has been a long time since 
Hugo Grotius, William Penn and Jmménuel Kent sub- 
mitted their respective plans for world peace. Eighty 
years haye passed since Tennyson wrote: 


“Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the world. 
There the common sense of most 
shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
Lapt in Universal law. ” 


The League of Nations is, of course, the latest 
effort to establish a Parliament of Man. The fact that 
first impressions of the League in the United States 
were formed daring an extraordinarily bitter and abutive 
political campaign has proved to be a colossal misfortune 
for the whole of mankind. The fact that many people 
believe that the League was let down from heaven 
without spot or blemish, while others are equally sure 
it was fished out of the gutters of hell, makes it 
extremely difficult for Americans to reach a balanced 
judgment concerning its virtues and its fanlis, 

The real significance cf the Leagne, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. Arthur Sweetser, an American 
member of the Secretariat, is that 52 nations—inclading 
all the major powers except the United States, Germany 
and Russia—"“have solemnly s‘gned a short, simple 
round-robin agreement, first, not to go to.war without 
arbitration or conciliation, and, second, t> work together 
for the general betterment of world relations.” 

There are five ways in which the Laague seeks to 
avoid war: (1) By referring disputes to conciliation or 
arbitration by a third party; (2) by providing for a 
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a = beginning hostilities, pending a recommendation 
es (3) by second and third attempts at arbitrat- 

when necessary; (4) by providing for an economic 
boycott against any nation which refused to yield to the 
judgment ~ the arbitrator; (5) by resorting to common 
military action, as a last resort, against a recalcitrant 

The ‘League possesses six essential mechanisms for 
achieving its purposes; an Assembly, a Council, an Inter- 
national Court, an International Labour Organization, 
various Commiitees and Commissions, and a permanent 
Secretariat. The Assembly is a great Conference, where 
representatives of the various nations gather to discuss 
all manner of international questions. Its discussions 
are given wide pub‘icity and help to bring abont a better 
understanding of world problems. Ont of such discussions 
are emerging those common judgments of the nations 
which we call international law. 

The Counc:l is the executive committee of the 
League. It meets frequently and is subject to call 
quickly when emergencies arise which threaten the 
peace of the world, At the present time the Council 
is far more powerful than the Assembiy, and is dominated 
by two or three of major powers. 

The International Court has been diseussed In a 
previous section. The International Labour Organization 
is composed of four representatives of each Member 
Nation, two representing the Government and one each 
representing employers’ ass¢ciations and labour organiza- 
tions. An annual conference is held, at which draft 
conventions are agreed upon and submitted to national 
Jegislatures for ratification. Thus far the draft conven- 
tions sukmiited have dealt with the pricciple of an 
eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour week, provisions 
against unemployment, the employment of women before 
and after child-birth, the employment of women during 
the night. the minimum age of employment of children 
in indusiry, the securing of a rest pericd of twenty-four 
consecutive hours for all workers in industry, etc. The 
International Lakour Office has a permanent secretariat 
ané is bringing about a better understending of labour 
problems and is helping to lsy foundations upon which 
the effective international labour legislation may be 
bailt. 

Among the various Commissions snd Committees of 
the League are the following: Governing Commission 
for the Saar Territory, Governing Commission for Danzig, 
the Upper Silesian Mixed Commission and various other 
Plebiscite Commissions, various Commissions of enquiry, 
Permanent Mandates Commission, Permanent Armaments 
Commission, Committee on the Financisl Reconstruction 
of Austria, General Committee on International Health, 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, Committee on 
the Soppression of Traffic in Women and Children, 
Committee on the Trafic in Opium, Committee on 
Repatriation of Prisoners of War, Committee on Russian 
Relief, Committees on Relief of Greek and Armenian 
Refugees, ete. 

The Secretariat is a permanent civil service for the 
League. At the head there is a Secretary-General, 
assisted by «a Deputy-Sceretary-General, two Under- 
Secretaries, and a staff of 300 members. 

Some of the chief accomplishments of the League 
thus .far ate ag follons: Assisted ip the preyention of four 
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wars between Sweden and Finland over the Aaland 
Islands, between Poland and Germany over Upper Silesia, 
between Albania and Jugo-Slayia over a boundary line, 
between Poland and Lithuania—althongh it must be 
admitted that two or three of these seftlements may 
not prove permanently satisfactory; the lainching of the 
International Court; Promotion of health, morals, educat- 
ion, labour legislation, and open diplomacy by the 
registration of treaties; the financial reguseitation of 
Austria. 

The list is, of course, conspicuous for its omissions. 
It Goes not include the mojor problems which are threaten 
ing the very existence of European Civilization, No 
friend of the League is justified in closing his eyes te 
the fact that thus far it has played a relatively minor 
part in international =sffairs. Such persons should give 
careful attention to the serious criticisms of the League 
which are being made by some of the ablest citizens of 
the United States and other countries, It is supreme 
folly to ignore the kird of criticism advanced by Miss 
Frances Kellor, who maintains that “eight Member 
States of the League of Nations have resorted to 


arms in violation of Articles XJ, XII, XTII XV 
of the Covenant, none having first submitted its 


dispute to arbitration; and no Member State has been 
penalized under article XVI. Three States, under 
administrative control of the League of Nations, have 
grievances of a grave character which the League hag 
not submitted to the jadicial review; in one other State 
the League of Nations has validated an alleged injustice 
without inquiry or knowledge. Four Member States of 
the League of Nations are in dispute over territorial 
rights, in which disputes the League of Nations has 
not intervened to secure a settlement by arbitral 
methods. 


An evaluation of the relative successes and failures 
of the League to date is not, however, an adequate answer 
to the question as to whether or not it deserves and 
should receive the support of the citizens of the United 
States. Many of the criticisms of the League are 
undoubtedly justified. It should be pointed ont, however, 
that many of these are not really criticisms of the 
League so much as they are criticisms of the various 
Governments. 

Critics of the League often fail to give adequate 
consideration to the manner of its birth and the tumultous 
world in which its infancy has been spent. The years 
from 1914 to 1919 saw the hatreds snd beser passions 
of mankind raised to new heights, whole populations 
were fed upon falsehood and misrepresentation, the military 
and economic collapse of the Central Powers gave an 
unparalleled opportunity to the forees of revenge and 
greed, nationalism was highly intensified by the patriotism 
of war time, fear snd suspicion abounded everywhere, 
faith in the power of persuasion and goodwill was 
shattered by years of violence and blocdshtd. Fiom 
one angle of the situation, there had never been an hour 
during the past hundred years more unpropitious-for the 
birth of the Lesgae than at the close of the most 
destructive war in the history of the human race. The 
hatreds and vile passions released by the war still exist 
many of them are being intensified by the vicious treaty, 
which was itself the natural and logical outcome of 
violence and untrath. 


My Political Programme 
{ By M. K. Gandhi) 
I gratefally reprodace the following letter received 


from American friends accomp:nyirg a gift of 145 
dollars : 

“ The sigaers of the accompanying note are & 
group of Bostonians acd two Westerners who owe 
you mach. Accept the gift we venture to send as & 
very inadequate expression of our will to ally our- 
selves with your work. Small as they are, for some 
of us the gifts have meant sacrifices. We shoald be 
glad to have the money used in that part of your 
work which most directly appeals to us, that in the 
interests of the untouchab'es and of Hindu-Maslim 
unity. Dean Simonds and some of the other signers 
feel, lixe Professor Hocking, too little informed as to 
conditions in India to be quite ready to accept in 
fall your politie:l programme. We all, however, 
heartily wish to have a part in the work I have 
mentioned. 

“ God; who is with you, will surely bring te 

Iddia the botter day of which you are the prophet. 

Will you not pray sometimes for this America, no 

less in need of His help?” 

I have told them that in accordance with their 
wishes the amoant would be evenly divided between the 
two activities. Bat 02 receiving the letter I could not 
help feeling sad that even among extremely sympathetic 
and cultured American friends the movement is so little 
understood. When, therefore, Americin friends visit me 


and ask me how they can help India, I tell them to 


study the movement not superficially, not from news- 
papers, not as globe-trotters in a hurry, bat as serious 
atadents by aeccurafe observation and by gleaning im- 
formation from all sides and all parties, 

My political programme is extremely simple. If the 
donors had added the spinning. wheel to untouchability 
and unity, they would have practically completed it. 
My opinion is bee»ming daily more and mre confirmed 
that we shall achieve our real freedom only by effort 
from within i. ¢., by self-purification and self-help, and 
therefore by the strictest adherence to trath and non- 
violence. Civil Disobedience is ro doubt there in the 
back-groand, Bat Civil Disobedience asks for and needs 
not a single farthing for its support. It needs and asks 
for stout hearts with a faith that will not flinch from 
any danger aad will shine the b-ightest in the face of 
severest trial. Civil Disobedience is a terrifying synonym 
for sallering But it is better often to understand the 
terrible netare of a thing if pcople will traly appreciate 
its benigoant counterpart. Dicobedience is a right that 
belongs to every hom:n leing and it becomes a sacred 
daty when it springs from civ-lity or, which is the same 
thing, love, The antiuntonchability reformers are 
offeriag Civil Disobedience against entrenched orthodoxy. 
Protagenists of Hindu-Maslim anity sre resisting with 
their whole soul those who w.li diyide classes and sects. 
Jost wg there may be this resista-ce against those who 
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will hinder the removal of untouchability or promotion 
of unity, so must there be resistance against » role thet 
is stunting India’s manhood. It is daily grirding down 
the starving milliors of this vast country. Heedless of 
falnre consequences the rulers are pursuing ® couT#e of 
conduct regarding intoxicating drinks and drugs that 
must, if it remains unchecked, corrupt the toilers 
of the land and make posterity ashamed of us who are 
making use of this immoral source of revense for 
educating our children. But the condition of this terrible 
resistance—resistance against orthodoxy, resistence agsir st 
enemies of unity, and resistance against Government 
is possible of fulfilment only by a strong, and if need 
be a long, course of self-purification and suffering. 


Golden Slippers vs. Rags 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 

“They are for religion when in rags and contempt: 
but I am for him when he walks in his golden slippers, 
in the sunshine, and with applause.” Thus ended 
Mr. By-Ends his oration in sappport of his theory that the 
priest and the trader may be considered honest, even 
whilst the one tempers the seriptures to suit his audience 
and the other tempers truth to win custom, Mr. By-Ends. 
had the support of his distinguished friends Messrs. 
Hold-The-World, Money-Love and others. Overwhelmed 
though Chris'ian and Hopefal were by the orations of 
By-Ends and company, they stood their ground and with 
the whole power of their being defended their faith in 
religion especially when it came in regs and contempt. 
They had before them the finished act of Faithful who 
never flinched though he was tortured to death by the 
inhabitants of the town of Vanity Almost similarly 
did Sjt. Rajagopalachari defend patriotism in regs acd 
in contempt at the Behar Vidyapith Convocation. 

“This Vidyapith ” he said, “is alive by the strength 
and faith of a few faithful men. Ié is struggling hard 
for its existence. It cannot boast of the rich appoint- 
ments and shining splendours of the universities and 
colleges of the Government.” “No wonder”, he 
exclaimed, “ they are splendid and no wonder that our 
Vidyapith is like unto a rag as compared with the 
silken robes of royalty. But ours is a yellow reg that 
serves its purpose send clothes the naked Sanpyasi; it is 
clean and it is dear to us.” 

No silken robes certainly, no golden slippers for the 
graduates of the Vidyapith, no shining metal chain for 
the Vice-Chancellor. He must bear the burden of the 
rough Khaddar robe woven and spun by the hardened 
fingers of the toiling spinners and wewers and the 
graduates must be conteat to bear the burden of willing 
service of the masses if they are t> live true to the 
motto of their University. They belong to a Civil 
Service at the end of which the only pension may be 
ever recurring malaria, tuberculosis or some such disease, 
a mark of unremitting service in the swamps inhabited 
by the half-starved millions who are made to find the 
wherewithal to build New Delhi, to train soldiers for 
the suppression of their liberty and to instrec: in palatial 


buildings young men and even i 
of tie thee all young women in the art 


The condasiors of the Vidyspith had arranged a 
Khaddar Exhibition at the time of the annual ceremony 
I gave last week extracts from the speech of Satis Baba 
who opened the Exhibition. This week I reprodace 
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extracts from Sjt. Rajagopalachari's address. There is food 
enough in both for young India to ponder over and digest. 
These national institutions should exist even though 
professors and teachers have to live from hand to mouth 
and even though the pupils may be counted by the 
digits of one hand. Only the teachers and the pupils 
must be true to the incredibly simple ideals viz. truth 
and non-violence expressed through the spinning wheel, 
purification of Hinduism by removing the taint of 
untouchability, and consolidation of India by striving for 
the heart-unity of different sections professing different 
faiths or sub-faiths. National education must there- 
fore respond to these needs and aspirations. A national 
University that would temper with the ideal for 
the sake of gaining numbers will have sold_ its 
heritage for a mess of pottage and will deserve to die. 
The Behar Vidyapith has been holding on to the 
ideal in the face of tremendous odds. I know its struggles. 
Behar is a poor country but that does not mean that 
it has not its rich Zamindars or its quota of rich 
enterprising men from other provinces who are adding to 
their riches by their operations in Behar. Let all these 
examine the claim of the Vidyapith as stated in the 
annual report read before the Convocation and help if 
they find the claim to be established and if they are of 
Opinion that ihe ideal I have just named is an ideal 
worth living for and dying for, en ideal which it would 
be well for the youth of the country to have instilled 
into their hearts. 


Behar Vidyapith 
[I commend the following address of Sjt. C. Raja- 


gopalachari who was specially invited.to speak to the 
students of the Vidyspith at ifs annual Convocation: 


M. K. GJ 
“The echces of the battle fonght by us with the 


great and powerful Governnent that holds arbitrary sway . 


Over Our country have not yet died down. It is true 
that we were beaten in that struggle, though defeat 
builds a nation no less than victory. We acknowledge 
the defeat. We were beaten because we did not have 
Sui:cient power of suffering. We went to war not with 
the weapons of brate force but with the weapons of 
spirit—the power of suffering. But the battle is not over. 
We were certainly not beaten, because public opinion 
was not with us. All India was and is with us. Had 
it been otherwise it would have been an_ inglorious 
defeat and would have entitled Government to pride 
itself on a true victory. But who would think ill of an 
army that fought bravely but failed only because it had 
not cannon enough ? We have retired to make this 
cannon. We have not given up the battle. The power 
of suffering which is our cannon hes to be built up and 
stored, patiently without losing heart ortime. The 
national schools and colleges are not the least important 
of our arsenals where we should combine Jearning and 
culture with sustsining fsith and trust in God, with a 
simple life and with a burning love for the poor and 
the unlettered. This will generate that power of suffering 
and capzcity to lead the masses for the peaceful revolution 
which alone will bring us real and lasting deliverance. 
Therefore I ask those who took degrees to-day : Have 
you learnt all you e»n and fitted yourselves for the 
further pursnit of true and useful knowledge? Have you 
developed Ligh ideals of life and brought word and deed 
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under. the discipline of conscience and right discrimination? 
Have you learnt to discard and forget and dislike luxuries 
and to enjoy a simple life with no ambition but to be 
useful to others? Do you feel that the poor and the 
lowly and the unlettered, to whatever creed or caste 
they may belong, are your flesh and blood? Do their 
hunger, their sickness, their ignorance, their sorrow touch 
you as your own brothers’ or sisters’ anguish of heart ? 
If you can say ‘ yes,” you are fully entitled to the noble 
degree that you have received. If not it is better that 
you undergo further discipline and _self-purification, 
further prayer and- practice, before you deem yourself 
qualified to go into the world saying that you are the 
children of this Vidyapith. As usual you, new graduates, 
have answered questions and taken solemn oaths regarding 
future conduct and behaviour. Pray daily as you rise 
every morning that you may be given strength to 
endeavour to fulfil them and do nightly repentance for 
your day's failures. I congratulate you on the courage which 
has enabled you to stand firm through trials and temp- 
tations and throw in your lot with us. I want you 
to remember that you hold in your hands the fair name 
of that revolution of which you sre children and of 
which, though we have not secured the objective, we 
are justly prond. 

Graduates ! Do not sully the name of your Vidyapith 
by untruthful word or ignoble act or impiety. Ignorance 
and poverty are no shame. But keep pure and noble 
your character, and your soul will outshine others in 
beauty. Strive to keep pure the fountain of all acts 
viz. the thoughts within you. Onr thoughts are 
called fleeting. But they should be cur chief care. 
The wild beasts are there within us, ever struggling to 
subvert order and overthrow the self-government of 
contcience. Make no compromise with them. Watch 
always that the empire of God may be preserved within 
us intact. Otherwise we are lost. “It is not alone the 
words and acts but every one of the thonghis that 
registers an ineffaceable stamp on character, which is the 
sole possession and burden that the soul carries from 
birth to birth. Every evil thought is a cumulative 
poison which renders the struggle harder and longer for 
the soul. Every evil thought carries with it an unerring 
punishment of prolonged imprisonment of the suffering 
soul in recurring evil thoughts. Remember that we are 
free, inspite of the close imprisonment in the body and 
the tendencies that we inherit according to the iron law 
of Karma We have all the spark divine; that is our 
enfranchisement and our sure guide. We can struggle 
with the evil inheritance, the evil thoughts, howsoever 
satanic they may be, and establish the reign of God and 
build our characters anew into a priceless possession. 
This body instead of being a prison will then bea great 
and beautiful instrament for service to humanity and 
God. The food we eat and the water we drink will 
then add weight and muscle for noble service and be a 
source of trne strength and not be our enemy's 
commicsariat. 


There are some beautiful verses in Tamil about the 
great Lord Buddha. He lived not for himself bat 


repeatedly gave away his soul in bondage to the rest 
of the world for service. He was born sgain and again, 
not in pursuance of the law of Karma, but out of his 
own free will and unbounded love to serve the world 
of living beings. May that be your ideal of life, Make 
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people around you live a more diligent, cleaner and 
purer and better and more beantiful life. Teach them 
by example ss well as by precept to help themselves and 
stand erect and free. 

I dealt at sach length about purity of thought— 
because the distinguishing mark of calture is this internal 
cleanliness. Even the uncultared and illiterate are pure 
in word and act, out of the fear of the law or of 
society. But it is the proud privilege and duty of 
the learned and cultured to cleanse the inside and 
build purity in an organic whole, and be pure in thought 
also. 
This Vidyapith, as the report has told us, is alive 
by the strengh and faith of a few faithful men. It is 
struggling hard for its existence, It cannot boast of 
the rich appointments and shininig splendours of the 
universities and colleges of the Government. The great 
Maharajas support them with their munificience; the tax- 
payers give to them of their earnings freely and liberally and 
promptly; nay, the very drunkard pays a quota out of 
his crime to maintain these institutions. No wonder they 
are splendid and no wonder that our Vidyspith is like 
anto a rag as compared with the silken robes of royalty. 
Bat ours is a yellow reg that serves its purpose and 
clothes the naked Sannyasi; it is clean and it is dear to 
us. No wonder that a few faithful toilers have struggled 
to build and keep this Vidyapith going inspite of failings 
off all around. : 

Here in this province, not to speak of the great days 
of old, of Janaks, Chandragupta, Buddha and Ashoka, 
here it was that the great man of our generation found 
his first work in India. Here it was that those who stood 
against him first saw and wondered what this new and 
strange phenomenon was. They saw a meekness that was 
reckless in its purity. His very gentleness overawed 
them and confused their hearts. He spoke a langusge 
that they could not understand, for it was the voice of 
truth of which people had been hitherta afraid. He 
seemed to trust to truth as a child to its mother. 
No wonder that in Bihar the toilers have been 
faithful. 

Our Vidyspith has its roots in the protest against 
our slavery. That is our priceless foundation, more 
splendid than ali architecture and costly furnishings. 
It draws its living inspiration from the reimvigorated 
ideals of our ancient land. It stands for the spirit of 
Ahimsa which is India’s sge-lopg Dharma. It wants io 
make the peoples’ tongue tha queen of all our arts and 
Sciences. It is not narrow in its outlook; it welcomes all 
knowledge, all culture, but it will not ignore the languaye 
and the ecalture of our own great land. It seeks to ensure 
and guarantee the spirit of independence imbibed here 
by giving tags alamni economic independence through 
vocational training. It will attempt to make the cultare 
and learning of its alumni beneficent to others like the 
rain that fertilises the whole country. We have had 
enough of the education that serves only as an ugly 
and heavy aniform to distinguish and isolate a small 
arrogant and idle class from the teeming millions, on 
whose labour and ceaseless toil they must live a parasitic 
life, giving nothing real, nothing substantial, bat taking 
much more than they deserve upon. any jast computation 
for their services, and creating a false and unsustainable 
standard of life for others also, 
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I hope you have learnt to use your hands ss well = 
your brains, Graduates, keep up the habit of using JO" 
hands. They are apt to rast off, if you allow them 
lie unexereised. Manus! work is the greatest tonic for 
the intellect, otherwise the mind is apt to get into ® 
morbid and unproductive activity. Especially is this # 
in the case of the young men whose fiery emotions led 
them into our revolution. Do not less than one hour 
of hard manual work every day in all cases; and more 
where the avocation demands it. This is my presidential 
prescription which I want you to carry in your pockets, 
Above all do not forget your duty by the greatest constract- 
ive and co-operative movement in the country vis the 
movement of our spinning wheel, which is our only 
emancipation from rural unemployment and foverty, and 
our only weapon for our political deliverance, and which 
bears with it the deliverance of the world from the rule 
of viclence. 

This Vidyapith, like her sister of Gujarat is a 
memorial of India’s great struggle of 1920. France, 
England, Germany and Italy have their historic 
monuments to tell posterity about the brave deeds of 
their citizens. Shall we leave «nmarked by any memorial 
this unique struggle and movement of spiritual uplift, 
which electrified this vast country from one end to the 
other as no other movement in India, nay as no other 
movement in the world’s history, I may say, did, 
considering the pace, the amplitude and the dimensions? 
And what monument shall we raise? A column of stone, 
or a great structure of brick and mortar ? Swaraj may have 

was to have been, the fitting monument. But God 
willed it otherwise, for even He dare not give it toa 
people not yet tried and fitted to weather the storms of self 
responsibility. But in its place, there can be no better 
monument that we can raise than these Vidyapiths of 
Gujarat, Kashi, and Bihar. 2 

Cultured men and women of Bihar, whether they 
belong to the non-co-operation school of thought or not, 
eannot, if they are endowed with historic imagination, 
ignore the claim for a worthy monument of the 
great spirtual and patriotic upheaval which shook the 
country from one end to the other, which even those 
who did not partake in it must admire. They mast 
subscribe, each his or her mite to make this independent 
institution fulfil its useful purpose, and be a fitting 
monument for the futare generation to see and re- 
member the historic straggle, to take therefrom courage 
and example. 

I thank you all for having done me the great honour 
of atking me to speak to you on this occasion. I have 
been present on many convocations but I was never so 
impressed as on the present occasion. I have felt the 
living tond between the Vice-Chancellor who awarded 
the certificates and the students who received them. I 
hope that along with the parchments he gavo you, you 
have taken something of the character of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad.” 


The fresh remittances for subscribers intending to 
renew their subscriptions should reach here at least 
four days before the expiry date of which dae intimation 
is given them. They otherwise run the risk of V. Ps 
from this office crossing their money orders. Foreign 
salecribers will be given intimation of the expiry date 
three months ahead, Manager Y, I, 
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The Cow—the Mother of Prosperity 
V 
After discussing the i i 
question of feeding cows, Mr. Hayne 
takes up that of housing them, . V. G. D1 
What kind of a barn for the cows ? 

stead ay need not be fancy or expensive. But it 
mus a) comfortable, (b) light l 
and (e) ventilated, Pe Oh ents ee 

(a) An uncomfortable cow will not give much milk. 


__,(b) With big windows a barn can be made almost as 
light inside as it ig out-doors. 

(c) Build the stalls, mangers, and gutters so that the 
cows will not lie in the manure and so the barn can be 


cleaned and kept clean, Have as few places as possible 
to catch and hold dust and dirt, 


Concrete floors, built rough enough so the cows will 
not slip, are cheapest and best. The stall floors can be 
covered with plank or sod to make easier standing for 


the cows. A good layer or bedding kept in the stalls 
will furnish the comfort. ser oo 


(d) We do not want to spend too much time feeding 
and cleaning, Feed bins and silos should be conveniently 
situated. Feed and litter carriers are great helps in 
large farms, 

When a large number of cows are kept in a barn, 
it is better to have them stand in two rows. Some 
prefer to have them stand with heads out, so all the 
manure can be removed from the centre of the barp: 
others want the cows to stand with heads in, so all the 
feeding can bs managed from the centre, 

(e) In warm climate and in moderate weather ventilation 
can be provided by opening wiadows. 

In extreme cold ventilation should be provided without 
making the barn cold. 

Perfect ventilation means to take ont the foul air 
that settles near the floor and let in fresh air 
near the ceiling. This can be done by special systems 
like the King system which many good dairymen use. 

Fairly good ventilation can be secured by having 
windows that will slant open at the top. 

All windows should be fixed to swing or slide open. 

Poor ventilation encourages tuberculosis in cattle just 
as it does in people. Poor ventilation means dampness 
which makes the birn chilly in winter and a breeding 


place for disease germs in sammar. Poor yentilation 
means unhealthy cattle and impure milk. 


The cow barn is a factory where human food is 
produced. Is that not reason enough to have the birn 
clean and healthfol ? 

Have the barn in the right place. It should be 80 
located that the. yard slopes from it on all sides and water 
will drain away from it; then the yard is more easily 
kept dry and the barn more easily kept clean, 

Size of bara. 

Have it large enough to stable the cows, and it may 
be best to keep the young calves in the same 
they will be convenient to feed, 
to use in training heifers. 

Have mow room to hold enough hay for the feeding 
season and feed bins to hold a supply of grains. We 
want the barns large enough to house the herd without 


crowding, yet we do not want a roof over a lot of space 
we do not or cannot use. 


Size of Silo 
This table shows the size of silo to farnish silage fot 
six months at the rate of 40 pounds a day to each cow; 


barn so 
Have extra stalls 
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gg 
Number of cows Diameter of Height in Capacity 


a 


silos in feet feet in tons 

6 9 20 22 

8) 10 24 34 
13 10 30 47 
15 12 26 55 
20 12 32 74 
25 12 38 94 
80 14 34 109 
35 14 38 128 
40 16 34 143 
45 16 38 167 
50 16 40 180 


Disinfect the barn thoroughly at regular intervals. 
Use some of the commercial stock dips for disinfecting. 

It is a good plan to have athorough ‘clean-up’ once 
a week and then keep clean between times. 


Abhoy Ashram Comilla 


The report of the Abhoy Ashram Comilla for the 


4 year ending 1925 makes interesting reading. 


a 


The Ashram has 50 inmates and 20 paid men. It 
has its branches in the following districts at the places 
noted against their names: 

Tippera—Comilla Ashram Khaddar Depot, Barakanita, 

Panchpukuria and Choddagrama, 

Noakhali—Feni and Munsirhat. 

Chittagong—Mithachara. 

Farid puar—Faridpar. 

Dacca— Dacca. 

Jalpaiguri—Chengdabandha, 

Nadia—Krishnanagar. 

Murshidabad—Berhampore. 

Bankura—Bankura. 

Caleutta—College St. Market, and Russa Road Branch. 

Sjt. Haripada Chatterjea, with a few Ashram workers, 
conducts a national school at Nawabganj (Dacca) and 
organising Khaddar and doing social service work in the 
vicinity by means of magic lantern shows, Sjt. 
Dhireshchandra Chakravarti conducts a national school 


_at Forsail (Dacca) and doing Khaddar propaganda. Sjt. 


Bijayalal Chatterjee conducts a national school, and a 
night school, at Krishnanagar ( Nadia) doing Khaddar 
work and propaganda by magic lantern shows and lectures. 
The Ashram proposes shortly to open a branch at 
Gopalganj ( Faridpur ), a big depressed class centre. 

The workers come from all classes—Brahmanas, 
Kayasthas, Weavers, Shas and Namashoodras. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

At the out-door dispensary of the Ashram 6,429 
patients were treated during the year (2,900 Hindus and 
3,529 Mussalmans ), 75 per cent of the patients being 
treated free of charge. 

There is a clinical laboratory where blood, sputum, 
nrine are analysed free of charge. Rs. 7,000 are needed 
to fit it with instruments so as to extend its work, 

A hospital with 20 beds is now opened, 

The Ashrama has a Sevasamiti composed of students 
of schools and colieges who beg from-.door to door 
handfuls of rice for indigent patients in the hospital. 


About a hundred rupees worth of grain is thus collected 
monthly. 
KHADDAR DEPARTMENT 


The total production and sale of Khaddar up to 
December 1924 was Rs. 21,013 and Rs. 21,822 respectively. 
During the year under report production rose to Rs, 
80,000 and sale Rs. 74,620. 
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This production represents yarn spun by about 10,000 
spinners and woven by about 150 weavers engaged by 
the Ashram. The folowing table shows the regular 
redaction in the price of Khaddar the Ashram has been 


able to achieve: 


1921 pair of dhoties 8 x 44” cost Bs, 7-8-0 to 8)- 
1922-23 ,, » Ra, 6-0-0 
1925 s » Rs, 5-0-0 
1926 a » Bs, 3-12-0 


EDUCATION 
Under this deparment there are four schools 
(1) Ashram school with 108 boys,; (2) Sweepers’ 
school with 45 boys; (3)Ashram Girls’ School with 30 
girls; (4) Ashram Night School with 10 boys. 


Notes 


Bengal’s Worthy Example 

I wonder whether Khadi lovers have noticed the 
interesting fact that out of all the provinces, Bengal 
alone has steadily refused to depend upon customers 
outside Bengal for the sale of her Khadi. Although her 
production has been uniformly progressive, she has sold 
all her Khadi in Bengal. It is the most proper way of 
handling this great problern. Deshabandhu whilst he 
was in Darjeeling used to tell me that the hope of 
Bengal leading the way in the matter of Khadi as in many 
other matters was very great becanse of the interest the 
middle class people took in public matters, He said that 
he expected to reach the masses through the middle 
vlass who will not only be the first wearers of Khadi but 
who will also be his first voluntary spinners, And he 
expected Khadi and the wheel to permeate the masses 
through the influence of the middle class. That 
phenomenon seems to be taking place in Bengal today on 
a larger scale than in any other province. 

Tho two large Khadi organizers—the Khadi Pratisthan 
and the Abhoy Ashram—have somehow or other set their 
face resolutely against sending their Khadi outside Bengal 
for sale. The result is that they weave Khadi according 
to the requirements of the middle cless. Henée they are 
able to check themselves from time to time and are obliged 
to keep up a high level and their sales departments 
are as well organized as their production depots. I feel 
that if the workers all over India will copy the example 
of Bengal and organise themselves for local sales, much 
time and money will bo saved and the progress of Khadi 
will be much more rapid, 

Bezwada Municipality and Khaddar 
The following report from the Bezwada Municipality will 
be read with interest : 

There are 27 elementary schools. Up to now 194 
Onatkhas have been distributed and are working. 
This year's budget provides for the introduction of 
150 more. The monthly ont-tarn of yarn is 
from 80,000 to 1,00,000 yards. There are 103 
elementary school teschers and five Mohamedan 
mistresses. One Mohameden teacher wears Khaddar 
habitually, out of the 90 non-Mohamedan teachers 
80 wear Khaddar. The clerks and servants in the 
municipal office wear Khaddar and Khaddar caps. 
In the Tilakpet High Elementary School and in the 
Kottapet Higher Klementary Girls’ School very fine 
yarn is produced. The mistresses in the latter school 
supply every week 10,000 yards of about 50 counts, 
the yarn thus supplied is being reserved for conver- 


sion into Khaddar to be presented to Mabatmaji on 
the occasion of his next visit to Bezwada, Khaddar 
is being purchased for the municips! hospital, for 
the municipal office and echools and travellers’ 
Bungalows, for use as towels, dusters, tablecloths, 
for the use of patients, and tailoring and embroidery 
work in the girl schools. This year Rs. 600/- 
worth of Khaddar was purchased from the West 
Krishna OD. K, B.. A system of instalment 
payments is arranged for the sale of cloth 
to the Elementary school teachers. During the 
health week spinning competitions were held 
and 75 Khaddar caps and 46 yards of cloth 
were given away as prizes. Another competition will 
be held next May and budget provision is made for 
the necessary expenses in connection therewith. Some 
of the municipal councillors, some elementary school 
teachers and the inspector are taking keen interest 
in Khaddar work. 

This is a creditable record. The Municipality can 
easily quintuple the output of yarn by introducing the 
takli which leaves no room for excuse on the part of boards, 
teachers or pupils. The éak/i means practically no cost, 
no taking up of space, and no trouble of breakage of 
parts. 


Not Available 

A U. P. Correspondent writes : 

“T find here a great demand for Khaddat 
among vakils. I sold some, They complained that they 
had no Khaddar store in their town and told me they ~ 
wanted to collect Rs. 5000 and form a company.” 

I hope the proposed company will be floated. I had 
complaints of this nature during the Bihar tour. The 
reason why the country is not dotted with Khadi stores 
is that there is as yet not enough demand for Khadi to 
warrant such stores. Experience shows that when such 
stores. are Opened, and for want of regular propaganda 
fail to be self-supporting and are therefore closed after 
a time, the money invested js lost and the movement 
is discredited, The better thing therefore is for the 
All-India Spinners’ Association sgents to keep in touch 
with Khaddar lovers, advertise specimens and prices and 
periodically hawk Khaddar in the likeliest p'ace. When 
they find a place with a regular and large enough 
demand, they may advise local monied men to open a 
Khaddar store whose business will be to carry ona 
regular propaganda. 

Exhibitions 

Exhibitions if they can bo periodically held in 
different places are likely to prove more effective. It is 
stated that those held recently at Delhi snd Benares 
were fairly suceessful. They need not cost much and might 
even be made self-supporting. It was no small gain for the 
respective committees to have had Lala Lajpatrai at Delhi 
and Acharya Dhruva at Bonares to cpen the exhibitions. 
They have, when they are well manag, a great 
educational value. They also provide a neutral platform 
for all parties and sections to work together for the 
common cause. I have not yet known a public man 
having any objection to Khaddar as such on principle. 

M. K. G. 
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Chapter XVIII 


Shyness—My Shield 
I was elected to the Executive Committee of the: 


Vegetarian Society, and made it a point of attending - 


every one of its meetings, but I always’ felt tongue-tied. 
Dr. Oldfield once said to me, “ You ‘talk to me quite 
all right, but why is it that you never open your lips 
at a Committee meeting? You are a drone.” I appreci- 
ated the banter. The bees are ever busy, the drone is 
a thorough idler. And it was not a little curious that 
whilst others expressed their opinions at these meetings, 
I sat quite silent. Not that I never felt tempted to 
Speak, But I was at a loss to know how to express 
myself. All the rest of the members appeared to me to 
be better informed than I. Then it often happened that 
just when I had mustered up courage to speak, a fresh 
subject would be started. This went on for a long 
time. 


Meantime a serious question came up for discussion. 
I thought it wrong to be absent, and felt it cowardice 
to register a silent vote. The discussion arose somewhat 
in this wise. The President of the Society was Mr. 
Hills, proprietor of the Thames Iron Works. He was a 
puritan. It may be said that the existence of the Society 
depended almost on his financial assistance. Many members 
of the Committee were more or less his proteges. Dr. 
Allinson of vegetarian fame was also a member of the 
Committee. He was an advocate of the then new birth 
control movement, and preached its methods among the 
working classes. Mr. Hills regarded these methods as 
cutting at the root of morals. He thought that the 
Vegetarian Society had for its object not only dietetic, 
bat also moral reform, and that aman of Dr, Allinson’s 
anti-puritanic views should not be allowed to remain in 
the Society. A motion was therefore brought for his 
removal. Thé question deeeply interested me. I 
considered Dr. Allinson’s views regarding artificial methods 
of birth-control as dangerous, and I believed that Mr. 
Hills was entitled, as a puritan, 0 oppose him, I had 
also a high regard for Mr. Hills and his generosity. 
But I thought it was quite improper to exclude a man 
from a vegetarian society, simply because he refused to 
regard puritan morals as one of the objects of the society. 
Mr. Hills’ view regarding the exclusion of aoti-puritans 


-read it, but could not. 


from tha Society was personal to himself and it had 
nothing to do with the declared object of the Society, 
which was simply the promotion of vegetarianism, and 
not of any system of morality. I therefore held that 
any vegetarian could be a member of the Society 
irrespective of his views on other morals. 


There were in the Committee others also who shared 
my view, but I felt myself personally called upon to 
express my own, How to do it was the question. I had 
not the vuurage to. speak and I therefore devided to 
set down my thoughts in writing. I went to the meeting. 
with the document in my pocket, So far as I recollect, 
I did not find myself equal even to read it, and the 
President had it read by some one else. Dr. Allinson 
lost the day. Thus in the very first battle of the kind, 
I found myself siding with the lcsing party. But I 
had comfort in the thonght that the cause was right. 
I have a faint recollection that after this incident, I 
resigned from the Committee. 


This shyness I retained throughout my stay in 
England. Even when I paid a social call the presence 
of half a dozen or more people would strike me dumb. 


I once went to Ventnor with Mr. Mazmudar. We 
stayed there with a vegetarian family. Mr. Howard, 
the author of The Fthics of Diet was also staying at the 
Same watering-place. We met him and he invited us to 
speak at a meeting for the promotion of vegetarianism, 
I had ascertained that it was not considered incorrect 
to read one’s speech. I knew thet many did so to 
expres* themselves coherently and briefly. To speak 
extempore would have been out of the question for me, 
I had therefore written down my speech. I st:od up to 
My vision became blurred and 
I trembled, though the speech hardly covered a sheet 
of foolscap. Mr. Mazmudar had to read it forme. His 
own speech was of course splendid and was received 
with applause. I, was ashamed of myself and sad at 
heart for my incapacity. 


My last effort to make a public speech in England 
was on the eve of my departuro for home. But this 
time too I succeeded only in making myself ridiculous. 
I invited my vegetarian friends to dinner in the Holborn 
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Restanrant referred to in these chapters. ‘A vegetarian 
dinger could be had’, I said to myself, ‘in vegetarian 
restaurants as a matter of course. But why should it 
not be possible in a non-vegetarian restaurant too?’ And 
I arranged with the manager of the Holborn Restaurant 
to provide a strictly vegetarian meal. The vegetarians 
hailed the new experiment with delight. All dinners 
are meant for enjoyment, bat the West has developed 
the thing into an art. They are celebrated with great 
eclat, music and speeches. And the little dinner party 
that I invited was also not unaccompanied by some rach 
display. Speeches therefore there had to be. When my 
turn for speaking came, I stood up to make a speech. I 
had with gréat care thought out one which would consist 
of a very few sentences. But I could not proceed beyond 
the first sentence. I had read of Addison that he began 
his maiden sqeech in the House of Commons, repeating 
*I conceive’ three times and when he could proceed no 
farther, a wag stood up and said, ‘the gentleman 
conceived thrice but delivered nothing.’ I had thought 


of making a hamorons speech taking this anecdote as — 


the text. I therefore began with it and stuck there. 
My memory entirely failed me and in attempting a 
humorous speech I made myself ridiculous. ‘I thank 
yoa gentlemen, for having kindly responded i my 
invitation, ’»I said abruptly, and sat down. 


It was only in South Africa that I got over this 
shyness, though I never completely overcame it. It 
was impossible for me to speak impromptu. 1 hesitated 
whenever IT had to face Strange andiences and avoided 
making a speech whenever I could. Even today I do 
not think I could or would even be inclined to keep a 
meeting of friends engaged by talking on nothing. 


I must say that beyond occasionally exposing me to 
laughter, my constitutional shyness has been no dis- 
advantage whatever. In fact I can see that on the 
contrary it has been all to my advantage. My 
hesitancy in speech which was once an annoyance 
is now a pleasure. lig greatest benefit has been 
that it has taught me the economy of words, I 
have naturally formed the habit of restraining my 
thoughts, And I can now give myself a certificate 
that a thoughtless word hardly ever escapes my tongue 
Or psn. I do not recollect ever having had to regret 
anything in my speech or writing. T have thas been 
spared many a mishap and waste of time. Experience 
has taught me that -silence is part of the spiritual 
discipline of a votary of trnth. Proneness to exaggerate, 
suppress Or modify the trnth, wittingly or unwittingly, is a 
natural weakness of man, and silence is necessary in order 
to escape from it. A man of few words will rarely 
be thoughtless in his speech; he will messure every word. 
We find so many people impatient to talk. There js no 
chairman of a meeting but is pestered with notes for 
permission to speak. And whenever the permission is given 
the speaker generally exceeds the time-limit, asks for more 
time, aod keeps on talking withont permission. All 
this talking can hardly be said to be of any benefit to 
the world. Jt is so much waste of time. My shyness 
has been in reality my shield and backler. It has 
allowed me to grow. It has helped me in my discernrent 
of troth. 


(Translated from Navafiwan by M. D.) 
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Objections Considered 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

“You say that Swaraj can ony come to us 86 
the result of a bloody battle in the bad old way or 
through spinning away for all we are worth in our 
village homes in the good new way of the Mahatma. 
This is only another instance of hypnosis by a catch- 
nord. What steps have been taken, by you or the 
others concerned,” beyond mere repetition of the 
doctrine, to convince people that this spinning away 
(1).is possible, (2) is desirable, (3 ) will be effective ? 
I have yet to see a plain, intelligible, fairly well- 
reasoned-out statement, answering doubts and que 
stions, as to (1) whether it is possible, in view of the 
rent and reventie’ laws, to retain and detain the 
needed cotton within the ccuntry, and in the hand 
of the right persons; (2)whether and how far it 38 
desirable to do so, in view of the effects of such 
a step, upon the other industries which have grown 
up; (3) whether it will be effectual, and if so directly 
requiring other steps, and, if so, what steps, to bring 
about Swaraj (whatever that might mean!). I have 
repeatedly tried to get leading exponents of the cult 
to thresh out the thing, pro and con, in public 
print, or even private discussion, but have failed 80 
far. Only once I had an opportunity of question- 
ing the fountain-head of the dectrine himself viz. 
Mahatmaji, and the opportunity was limited to put- 
ting only the question as to the possibility. He 
contented himself with simply saying, ‘Yes, it i 
possible.” There were many other persons, and more 
important matters, to deal with; so my doubts and 
fears remained unallayed.” 

The preceding quotation is from an informing letter 
by Babu Bhagwandas to Maulana Mahomed Ali and 
published by him in the Comrade. Though it is to be 
found in an old issue (18th December last), I regret to 
say I saw it only during the current week. I may say 
at the outset that I do not remember the conversation 
referred to by Babu Bhagwandas. or me nothing -in 


the political world is more important than the spinning 


wheel. I can recall many occasions when I have 
postponed other matters to make room for a discussion 
on the spinning wheel as central part of our economics 
or poltics. But whatever fate overtook Babu Bhagwandas’s 
question put to me when I had the privilege of being 
his guest, the root questions raised by him must be 
answered. That the spinning wheel is possible is 
being daily demonstrated with increasing force. Amid 
the many seeming impossibilities ¢. g., Hindu-Muslim 
unity, the spinning wheel alone is: being demonstrated 
as a possibility, as witness the growing organisations in 
Tamil Nad, Andhra, Karnatak, Ponjab, Bihar, and Bengal 
etc. If the organisations are not more numerous, it is 
because the workers are too few. There is no inherent 
impossibility in tae wheel. It has been worked before 
with the greatest success, There are millions who can 
work it, who have the required leisure for it and, who 
ate in need of a cottage occupation. 

That it is desirable may be proved from tho mere 
fact that it is the best adapted for this vast country’ 
of seven hundred thonsand rillages. 

No ono san say with certainty whether it will be 
effectrve. If it is permissible to infer from the experi- 
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ence bei nee 
being gained in the several provinces, it can be 


pales that it is highly probable that it will 
ag ve. Itcan even be boldy asserted that no 
ludustry has as yet been proved to be as effective 
othe Spinning wheel for the purpose intended. 
Babu Bhagwandas montions the adverse effect of rent 
rae revenue laws. He thereby draws attention to the 
ifficalty, not the impossibility of revival of the one 
national indu*try that gave the peasantry its staying 
power One century ago. Reverue and rent laws are not 
immutable. In so far as they interfere with the growth 
of the Spinning industry, they must be altered. ‘But’ 
it will be said, they cannot be altered without Swaraj.’ 
The answer is that Swaraj cannot be obtained without 
Organising spinning inspite of the laws. For the fight 
for Swaraj means fighting difficulties however great 
they may be, Violence is the accepted though barbarous 
method of fighting. Organising the spinning wheel is 
the mora? method of fighting for Swaraj, Organising 
the spinning wheel is the easiest and the cheapest 
method of peacefully organising the masses. Surely if 
cotton can be exported thousands of miles away, there 
Spun, brought back in the shape of yarn for sale to the 
very exporters, there should be no difficulty about shift- 
ing it, in India itself, a few miles away from the seat 
of its cultivation. There is no difficulty about a non- 
rice-growing province importing rice from the rice-grow- 
ing province. Why should there be any in so handling 


cotton? The process is going on today. Bihar has to 
import cotton from Wardha or Cawnpore. 


Bat, says Babu Bhagwandas, it may be undesirable 
‘in view of the effects of snch a step upon the other 
industries which have grown up.” What other indastries? 
And if they are adversely affected, should that interfere 
with the prosecution of an industry which is as necessary 


to the national life as either lung is to the body? . 


Should we be afraid to promote total prohibition because 
it must interfere with the established distilleries? Or 
must a reformer be deterred from advocating abstention 
from the opium habit for fear of harming the opium 
growers? Babu Bhagwandas cites the Champaran ryot 
who could not keep enough food grain for sustenance. 
That was becauase he had not enough for all his 
wants. If he had spun or. if the taxation was light, he 
could have kept enough for his wants. He got 
partial relief by the removal of the burden of growing 
indigo compulsorily, He could still further better his 
condition if he would utilise his idle hours (he has 
many ) by spinning unless he found a more profitable 
industry. But he will not spin, unless the educated class 


set the fashion and assure him that the wheel is not 
to be a nine days’ wonder. 


Bibu Bhagwandas however exclaims : 

“Tf to spin.away isso easily possible, so desirable, 
so effoctive, there must after all be some reason why 
the three-hundred millions don’t take to it at once, 


why the Congress membership has dwindled down 
to nine thousand odd.” 


_ Surely he knows many things ‘possible, desirable, 
end effective, not happening for want of will or effort. 
Universal education is ‘ possible, desirable and effective’ 
but people do not resort to it readily. And, it will 
require the energy of an army of trained workers to 
instil into the minds of the people the necessity of 
taking the trouble to be educated. Sanitary precantions 
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are ‘possible, desirable and effective’, Bunt why do the 
villagers not take to them as soon as they are brought 
to their notice? The answer seems to bevimple. Progress 
is slow It is It requires effort, organisation, 
time and expense in exact proportion to its importance. 
The greatest stumbling block in the way of the more 
rapid progress of spinning, great as it is, is the disi: clina- 
tion or the inability of the cultured classes, the natural 
leaders of the people, to recognise the supreme place 


the spinning wheel has in any scheme of national regénera- 
tion. The very simplicily of it seems to bewilder them. 


Need for Charts 

A correspondent writes to say that instead of giving 
figures, in order to impress facts on the minds of the 
readers, charts should be given showing fluctaations in 
the production and sale of Khadi. He rejects the fore- 
bodings of people who say that Khadi is dying out but 
says that though they can be refuted by those who have 
read the annual report of the All India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, but few have the patience to go through it. 
He says ‘ People think that.the more the Khadi cap 
wearers, the greater the production and sale of khaddar. 
But of course this is not always true. All the Khadi 
cap wearers are not clad in full Khaddar and I have 
seen many clad in full Khaddar except for the Khadi cap. 
And after all the headgear is the smallest part of a 
man’s dress (in quantity ). In my opinion Khaddar is 
not only improving in. texture but also increasing in 
production with double qnickness but this can be made 
clear to the people at large only by diagrams and such 
other methods. .And when they are so convinced they 
are themselves likely to take to spinning.” 

The remarks of the correspondent are very true. 
Arrangements are bing made to prepare a chart such 
as the correspondent suggests. Meanwhile the figures 
given this week in C. R.’s note on Tamil Nadu are 
eloquent enough to demonstrate the progress of Khadi. 

_M. K..G. 
Five Months’ Record (Tamil Nadu) 

The following figures regarding Khadi in Tamil Nadu 

are instructive. Taking figures for the five months, 


October to February, in three years, the following 
comparative table shows the progress made: 


1923-1 1924-5 

Oct. to Feb. Oct. to Feb. 
Production Rs. 1,84,000 Rs. 1,96,000 Rs, 4,10,000 
Sales. Rs, 1,41,000 Rs. 215,000 Rs, 3,40,000 
The total production in Tamil Nadu in 12 months in 
1923-4 was nearly 4 lakhs, In 1924-5, it was nearly 
64 lakhs. The production in the first five months of 


Jame. 


1925-6 
Oct, to Feb. 


"1925-6, is 4 lakhs and ten thousand 7. ¢., it has exceeded 


the twelve months’ ont-put of 1923-4, 

Taking monthly averages, the average monthly output 
in 1923-4 was Rs. 36,000, In 1924-5, the monthly 
average wat Rs. 54,000. This year, ie. 1925-6, the 
Ovtober production was nearly Rs. 90,000; November 


Rs. 80,000; December one lakh and three thousand; 
January Rs. 82,000; February Rs. 56,000, 


The total sales in Tamil Nadu in 1923-4 amounted 
to 3} Jakhs. In 1924-5, they were over 6} lakhs. The total. 
for the first five months in 1925-6 is nearly 3} lakhs, #.e. 
nearly as much as during the whole of the year 1923-4, 

(The production figures are taken from the monthly 
reports and the sale figures have been corrected to 
avoid double credit due to transactions with branch 
depots and the like ). CG. Ri: 
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Does India Want Prohibition ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi* 


Much has been made by the opponents of total 
prohibition in India of the speech of Mr. King, Financial 
Commissioner in the Punjab, who was reported to have 
said that the Local Option Act which was passed over 
® year ago in the Punjab has been a perfect failure, 
The Commissioner quotes in support of his statement 
the following facts. 


That ont of nearly 200 Municipalities, District Boards 
eto., only 19 have asked to be empowered under the 
Act. Of the 19, only 6 took further steps. And in 
the 6 the referendum that was held had precious little 
support, At Rawalpindi for instance ont of 7000 voters, 
only six registered their votes. At Ludhiana out of 
12,500 voters at the first referendum not one turned up. 
A second date was fixed at which only four turned up. 
Of the other four only in one small town, that of Tohana, 
out of 1052° voters, 802 voted for. total prohibiticn. 


Mr, King argued, as he would be entitled to argue 
if he was a stranger to India and Indian conditions, 
that there was no demand for total prohibition in the 
Punjab. Unfortunately for India the conditions are 
that people are apathetic even about things that concern 
them as a society. The metheds adopted for referendum 
are new to them. Probably, the voters knew nothing 
of the fact that there was a referendum being taken 
about total prohibition, Mr. King must have known the 
fact which every one knows who knows anything of 
India that the vast majority of the people of India do 
not drink and that drinking intoxicants is contrary to 
Islam and Hindnism, The inference therefore to be drawn 
from the so-called failure referred to by Mr, King is 
not that the Punjab is against total prohibition but that 
the Punjabis being themselves as a class testotalers do 
not bother their heads about those who are ruining 
them-selves through the drink curse. He is also entitled 
to draw the inference that the Municipal commissioners 
and the members of the Local Boards have been 
criminally negligent of their duties to the voters 
in this matter of great social importance. But 
to argue from the facts cited that the Panjab is 
Opposed to total prohibition is to throw dust in the 
eyes of strangers or ignorant people. That unfortunately 
ia the way of the officials. Instead of looking at things 
impartially or from the popular standpoint, they constitute 
themselves pleaders for what the Government stands or 
for methods which the Government may wish to defend 
at any cost. It is a well known fact that the Hindus 
are against the slaughter of the cow and her progeny. 
Supposing there was a referendum taken precisely in tho 
manner in which it was taken in the Punjab regarding 
driok and the millions of Hindus fail to register their 
vote, will any one who knows Indian conditions argue 
therefrom, for one moment, that Hindus want slaughter 
houges where the sacred cow is done to death ? The fact 
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is that there is not that consciousness created amongst 
the people that is impatient of social wrongs. 


It is no doubt a dsplorable thing. It is being gradully 
mended. But it is a wicked thing to suppress facts 
which would warrant an inference totally different from 
the one that may in the absence of those facts, be 
drawn from another set of facts. As the Manchester 
Guardian hgs mildly put jt, the case against total prohibit- 
ion in India is much weaker than the case against it in 
America or England where respectable people see nothing 
wrong or harmful in moderate drinking. 


The National Week 


Let us not fritter away the precious time at our 
disposal. The week that will soon close upon us should 
be a week of deep heart-searching ro matter to what 
faith we may belong. Let every one ask himself or her- 
self what he or she has done for the land of his or her 
birth, Swaraj is not to be had merely by making 
speeches or merely by entering Councils or writing 
essays on Swaraj or even by editing newspapers, though 
all these things may help and some of them may be 
considered even necessary; but what is that which 
every one can do without much effort and which would 
increase the wealth of India, which increases the powers 
of combination and organization and makes us feel akin 
to one another? The answer unhesitatingly is the 
spinning wheel. Hence it is that I have recommended 
an intensive Khaddar propaganda during the week. If 
therefore you have not already taken up some Khaddar 
work, it is not yet too late. Every little thing helps. 
There is unsold Khaddar everywhere in the, chief 
centres, as for instance, Tamil Nada, Behar, the Punjab, 
Gujarat and Bengal ete, You need not think of any 
particular province. Wherever you are if you are not 
wearing Khaddar invest in some now and you help to 
reduce the stock all over India. If you have enough 
Khaddar and do not need to buy any more, but if 
you have money to spare send your donation to the 
All India Spinners’ Association and it will be used for 
Khaddar production. If you have any minutes to spare, 
(and who has not?) give them to the spinning wheel 
yoorself and send the yarn to the Association. If 
you have any friends whom you can influence, ask 
them to do all or any of the things I have just 
mentioned. Remember that by contributing to Khadddar 
work you associate yourself with the poor people, 
you assist the cause of Swaraj and you take part in _ 
perpetuating Deshabandhu’s memory. ‘i 

M. K. G. 
aii lia eid ace de meal, Sok Da le STs eal eke pean 
Lost or Mis-placed 

A Receipt Book of the All of India Deshbandhu Memor- 
ial Fond containing receipts No. 26 to 50 ( both inclusive ) 
has been lost, or misplaced, or stolen from our office at 
Bombay. Receipts No, 26 to 46 have been duly issued, 
and No, 47 to 50 (i. e. four) were blank. Any body 
finding the same will please comunicate with Messers. 
Bachhraj Jamnalal 395, Kalbadevi Road Bombay., 

6th March 1926 


Bachhraj Jamnalal 
For, Hon. Treasurer, 


All India Deshbandhu Memorial Fand. 
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Hinduism of Today 
(By AM. kK. Gandhi ) 
A correspondent styling himself ‘Saatani Hindu’ 
Writes : 

“Hinduism of today presents many a curious 
anomaly. No one eares to study it, 
perhaps some European missionaries 
Those reputed as_ the most 
the Shastras in every detail. 

“There is no definite body of doctrines or 
practices which may be called sunatane and should 
be respected and observed as such, Every Hicdu 
regards his own provincial usage as the sanatan 
usage. 

“To take an instance. You insist on the 
untouchables being given the same status, rights and 
treatment as the Shoodras enjoy. But do the Shoodras 
enjoy everywhere the some status? A Shoodra’s 
Status in a province where the Brahmanas eat meat 
‘or fish, is different from 


excepting 
and officials. 
religious do not follow 


that in a province where 
the Brahmavas and Vaishnavas alike refrain from 
meat or fish, You have somewhere said: ‘If you 
have no objection to drinking clean water given by 
a Shoodra, you should have none to drink it at the 
hands of an untouchable.’ Now some Hindus have 
religious scruples against having water at the hands 
of meat-eaters, some against doing so: at the hands 
of beef-eaters. It therefore happens that some 
Hindus do not take water from Christians, Mussalmans 
and untouchables alike. Most Shoodras in Gujarat 
abstain from meat or beef, but not so the so-called 
untouchables. How is a Hindu to treat the latter 
On the same basis as the former? I wish you could 
call a meeting of the untouchables of the whole 
province and take promises from them to abstain 


from beef or carrion as a preliminary to their being 


taken into the Hindu fold.” 


The letter presents only one side of the case. There 
is reason for the correspondent’s complaint. But Hinduism 
is a living organism liable to growth and decay, and 
subject to the laws of Nature. One and indivisible at 
the root it has grown into a vast tree with innumerable 
branches. The changes in the seasons affect it. It has 
its autumn and summer, its winter and spring. The 
rains nourish and fructify it too. It is and is not based 
on scriptures. It does not derive its authority from 
one book. The Gita is universally accepted, but even 
then it only shows the way. It has hardly any effect 
on custom. Hinduism is like the Ganges pure and 
~unsullied at its source, but taking in its course the 
impurities in the way. lKven like the Ganges it is 
beneficent in its total effect. Jt takes a provincial form 
in every province, but the ivner substance is rotained 
everywhere. Custom is not religion. Custom may change, 
but religion will remain unaltered. 


Purity of Hindnism depends on the  self-restraint 
of its votaries. Whenever their religion has been 
in danger, the Hindus have undergone rigorous penance, 
searched the causes of the- danger end devised means 


for combating them. The Shastras are ever growing. 


The Vedas, Upamshads, Smritis, Puranas and Itihasas 
did not arise at one and the same time, Each 
grew out of the necessities of particular periods, 
and therefore they seem to conflict with one 


a 
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another. These books do not enunciate anew the eternal 
truths but show how these were practised at the time 
to which the books belong, A practice which was good 
enough in a particular period would, if blindly repeated 
in another, land people into the ‘slough of despond,’ 
Because the practice of animal sacrifice obtained at one 
time, shall we revive it today ? Because at one time, we 
used to oat beef, shall we also do so now? Because at 
one time, we used to chop off the hands and feet of 
thieves, shall we revive that barbarity today? Shall we 
revive polyandry ? Shall we revive child-marriages ? 
Because we discarded a section of humanity one day, 
shall we brand their descendants today as outcastes ? 

Hinduism abhors stagnation. Knowledge is limitless 
and so also the application of truth. Every day we add 
to our knowledge of the power of Atmam, and we shall 
keep on doing so. New experionce will teach us new 
duties, but truth shall ever be the same. Who has 
ever known it in its entirety? The Vedes represent the 
truth, they ‘are infinite. But who has krown them in 
their entirety? What goes today by the name of the 
Vedas are not even a millionth part of the real Veda—the 
Book of Knowledge. And who knows the entire meaning 
of even the few books that ‘we have? Rather than wade 
through these infinite complications, our sages taught us 
to learn one thing: ‘ As with the self, so with the 
Universe.’ It is not possible to scan the universe, as it 
is to scan the self. Know the self and you know the 
universe. But even knowledge of the self within- 
presupposes ceaseless striviog—not only ceaseless but pure, 
and pure striving presupposes a pure heart, which in its 
turn depends on the practice of yamas * and niyamas—— 
the cardinal and casual virtues. 

This practice is not possible without God’s grace 
which presupposes Faith and Devotion. This is why 
Tulsidas sang of the glory of Ramanama ,that is why 
the author of the Bhagawata taught the dwadashamantra 
(Om Namo Bhagwate Vasuderaya), To my mind he is 
a sanitani Hindu who can repeat this mantra from the 
heart. All else is a bottomless pit, as the sage Akhot has 
said. 

But to come to the other part of the letter. The 
Earopeans do study our. manners and customs. But 
theirs is the study of a critic not the study of a devotee. 
Their ‘study’ cannot teach me religion. 


Boycott of beef-eaters may have been proper in the 
past. It is improper and impossible today. If you want 
the so-called untouchables to give up beef, you can do 
so only by means of love, only by quickening their 
intellects not by despising them, Non-viclent efforts to 
wean them away from their bad habits are going on, 
but Hinduism does not consist in eating and not-eating. 
Tts kernel consists in right conduct, in correct observance 
of truth and non-violence. Many a man eating meat, 
but observing the cardinal virtues of compassion and 
truth, and living in the fear of God, is a better 
Hindu than a hypocrite who abstains from moat. And he 


*Yamus, the cardinal virtues, according to Joyashastra are 
Ahimsa (Non-violence), Satya (Truth ), Asteya ( Non-stealing ) 
Brahmeharya (Celibacy ), Aparigraha ( Non-possession ); and the 
niyamas or the casual virtues are, according to the same authority. 
Shaucha (Bodily purily) Saxtosha (Contentment ), Zapa ( for- 
bearance ), Swadhyayu ( Study of Scriptures), Ishwarapranidhana 
( resignation to the Will of God),—M, D, 


+ A poet-seer of Gujarat 
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whose eyes are opened to the truth of the violence in 
beef-eating or meat-eating and who has therefore rejected 
them, who loves ‘both man and bird and beast’ is worthy 
of our adoration, He has seen and known God; he is 
His best devotee. He is the teacher of mankind. 
Hinduism and all other religions are being weighed 
in the balance. Eternal truth is one. God also is one. 
Let every one of us steer clear of conflicting creeds 
and customs and follow the straight path of trath. Only 
then shall we be trae Hindns. Many styling themselves 
sanatanis stalk the earth, Who knows how few of 
them will be chosen by God? God’s grace shall descend 
on those who do His will and wait upon Him, not on 
those who simply mutter ‘Ram Ram’. 
(Translated from Navejivan by M. D. ) 


Why there is Slaughter 
and How to prevent it. 
IV 
Here is a statement showing the export of dry beef 
to Burma from India during 1922-23, 1922-24 and 
1924-25, which we owe to the coartesy of Sir Harold 
Mann : 


1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
Wherefrom Quantity Value Qrantity Value Quantity Value 
cwt. Rs, cwt, Rs. cwt. Rs, 
Calcutta 
etc. 71,673 18,89,236 80,603 17,47,798 93,457 | 8,54,760 
Bombay 1,106 36,740 2,870 85,522 3,258 80,570 
Total 72,779 19,25,706 83,478 18,33,320 96,715 19,35,330 


We have thus far dealt with the general economics 
of slaughter and will leave this part of our subject with 
a digest of official and therefore fairly authentic 
information concerning animal Slaughter in Bengal, 
which would not otherwise be ayailable to the public, 

The total figures for animals slaughtered annually 
in Bengal are approximately as follow: 

1 2 3 4 5 
Buffaloes Goats sheep _ pigs 
18,800 5,67,538 1,62,339 32,066 

(1) Rajshahi District, 

There are slanghter-honses only at (i) Dargapara, 
(ii) Huseniganj and (iii) Kashiapara of the Rajshahi 
town. Cows slanghtered 42,000; goats 10,000, Besides 
animals are slaughtered at every village, especially on 
the occasion of festivals like the Bakrid, 

(2) Pabna District, 

Slaughter-houses : (i) Serajganj Municipality, 
Pabna town. Figures are not available, 

(3) Jessore District, 

There is a slanghter-house maintained by the Jessore 
Municipality, where 212 cows and buillocks, and 400 
goats were-slanghtered. There are no statistics for the 
rural areas, 


Cows & bullocks 
2,83,314 


(ii) 


(4) Midnapur District, 
Slaughter-houses: ( i) Midnapar Municipality, (ii) 
* Khadagpar Manicipality and (iti) Tamlak. Total numbers 
slaughtered: cows and bullocks 4000; baffaloes 2,340; 
Sheep 9,125; and goats 30,200, 
(5) Bogra District. 
There is no regular slaughter-house; figures therefore 
are not available, 
(6) Khulna District, 
There is no Slaughter-house in the district, Cows 
are slanghtered Only on occasions like the Bakrid, and 
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goats on ceremonial occasions by Hindus and Massalmans 
throughout the rural areas. Goats slaughtered sboot 
5,730, 

The agent of Messrs. Graham and Co., of Calentta 
employs the Mochis to collect bones, hoofs and horns 
for transmission to Calcutta and pays them at the rate 
of Re. 1-13-0 per manud, A small local industry sea 
making toys out of horns and hoofs was in existence in 
the west at Kaliganj, but it is now in a moribund 
condition. 

(7) Caleutta. 

There are five slaughter-honses, Cattle are slanghtered 
Only at (i) Tangra; bullocks and cows 1,11,151; 
bnffaloes 7, 286; calves 10, 528: sheep ard goats are 
slaughtered there as well as at (ii) the so-called Hindu- 
slaughter-house, (iii) Lansdowne, and (4) Halsibagan: 
sheep 1,04,177; goats 2,07.940. There is (5) a separate 
place for the slaughter of pigs 16,308. 

According to the Calcutta Municipal Act the owner 
of a dead animal is required to remove the carcass +o 
Dhappa within three honrs of the death of the animal. 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co., have set up a complete 
installation for flaying and disintegrating all carcasses 
sent to Dhappa. Bones, after the oil is extracted, are 
Sent to sugar-refining factorics and as manures to tea- 
gardens. Messrs. Carlender and Co., of 8, Old Court 
House Corner, are the licensed contractors of the 
Corporation for the collection of bones from Hogg 
Market. Hoofs and horns are collected by licensed 
dealers, who send the horns mostly to Cuttack for filigree 
works and hoofs to the factory of Mcssrs. Shaw, Wallace 
and Co. at Dhappa. A. Mayer, of 5, South Tangra 
Road, holds license for the purchase of gots from the 
slaughter-houses. Blood is removed by Caylender and 
Company for the manufacture of dried blood. 

(8) Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

Slaughter of animals is rare, as the people are 
Buddhists, who also object to handling any carcasses, 
There is no regular slaughter-house. No figure is available 

(9) Bankura District, 

Slanghter-houses: at (i) Bankura town, 2 to 4 cattle 
daily, (ii) Vishnopur town, 2 to 3 goats daily. Cows 
and bullocks killed 1,0,05. Buffaloes 159. Goats 5,800 
and sheep 125, 

A small quantity of horns is used locally in Bankura 
for the mannfacture of combs, 

(10) Malda District, 

Two slanghter-houses at English Bazaar, Hatkhola, 
where 2,000 goats and 100 cows are slaughtered. The 
Same number at four other pleces combined, 

(11) Chittagong District, 

There are 13 slaughter-houses. Cows and bullocks 
killed 21,152. Goats, 14600. Boffaloes 50. Raozan killed 
6,000 cows. Fatikchari and Satkania about 3000 each. 
Cox’s Bazar 2000, Sadar and Patiya about 1500 each, 
Rangunia and Vanskhali 1000 each, Boalkhali and 
Anwara 600 each. Sitakund, Mirersarai and Hatsjari 
3800, 390 and 120 respectively. There is no record of 
the animals Slanghtered on Hindu ‘and Masalman 
festivals, 

(12) Murshidabad District, 

There are five slanghter-houses, Cows and bullocks 
Killed 8,800. Goats 7, 700. Salar killed 4000 cows; 
Marshidabad town 1800; Borbampur and Bharatpur 1000 
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each; Talibpur 500. Ba 
killing 300 goats. 

: Hoofs and horns are 
comb-makers from Birbh 
sort of glue from horns. 


nneshwar temple was guilty of 


utilised by a wandering gang of 
um, who prepare comb and a 


(13) Bakarganj District, 


No regular Slaughter-house, Cows slaughtered 12,00; 
buffalo.s 400; goats 26,000. 


(14) Mymensing District. 
Two slaughter-houses: ( i)Municipality, (2) Sankihara. 
Cows slaughtered 400; goats 36,000. 
Intestines are in a few cases utilised for making 
strings for musical instruments. 
(15) Dinajpur District. 
There is a municipal slanghter-house at Dinajpur town 
where 1800 goats were killed. No figure is available 
for the rest of the district, 


V. G. Desai 
Can It Be Prevented > 


League of Nations (continued ) 

The extreme sensitiveness of the yarious powers with 
regard to national sovereianty has been responsible for 
the withholding of necessary power from the League. 
This is exactly what has happened repeatedly in the 
evolution of law and government. It is the old story of 
individuals, families, tribes, cities and States being jealous 
of their sovereign rights and refusing to grant adequate 
power to social organisation. 

An almost exact parallel to the present fear of the 
League by sovereign nations is found in the attitude of 
the thirteen free and independent States toward the 
Continental Congress, following our Revolutionary War. 
Mr. James Madison, one of the men who had most to 
do with the adoption of the Constitution said: 
principal difficulties which embarrassed the progress, and 
retarded the completion, of the plan of Confederation 


may be traced to — first, the natural repugnance of | 


parties to a relinquishment of power; secondly, a natural 
jealousy of its abuse in other hands than their own; 
thirdly, the rule of suffrage among parties whose in- 
equality in size did not correspond with that of their 
wealth, or of their military or free population; fourthly, 
the selection and definition of the powers, at once 


necessary to the federal head, and safe to the several. 


members. But the radical infirmity of the Articles of 
Confederation was the dependence of Congress on the 
voluntary and simultaneous compliance with its requisit- 
ions by sO many independent communities, each consult- 
ing more or less its particular interests and convenience, 
and distrustiog the compliance of others.” 

In this connection, Professor J, B. Mc Master has 
pointed out that “the state into which Congress had 
fallen was most wretched. Rudely formed amid the 
agonies of a revolution, the Confederation had never 
been revised and brought nearer to perfection in a sense of 
tranquility. Each of the thirteen States the Union bound 
together retained all the rights of sovereignty, and asserted 
them punctiliously against the central government. Each 
reserved to itself the right to put up mints, to strike money, 
to levy taxes, to raise armies, to say what articles should come 
into its ports free and what should be made to pay doty. 
Toward the Continental Government they acted precisely 


“The 


as if they were dealing with a foreign power. . , Every 
act of that body was scrutinized with the utmost care. 
The transfer of the most trivial authority beyond the 
borders of the States was made with protestations, with 
trembling and with fear. ..... Delaware and Georgia 
ceased to be represented. . . . The House was repeatedly 
forced to adjourn day after day for want of a quorum. 
On more than one occasion these adjournments covered 
a period of thirteen consecutive days ... On the largest 
ballot the House conld cast, six votes could make the 
question pass in the nogative. It is not surprising 
therefore, that Congress speedily degenerated into a 
debating club, and a debating club of no very high order, 
Neglected by its own members, insulted and threatened 
by mutinous troops, reviled by the press and forced to 
wander from city to city in search of an abiding place, 
its acts possessed no national importance whatever... . 
Congress possessed but the semblance of power. The 
States possessed the substance. Congress could merely 
entreat, persuade, suggest. The States could act.” 

The consequence of all this was described by Professor 
Mc Master in the following words: ‘The newspapers 
were fall of bankrupt notices. The farmers’ taxes 
amounted to near the rent of their farms, Mechanics 
wandered up and down the streets of every city, destitute 
of work. Ships shut out from every port of Europe, 
lay rotting in the harbours. The American name 
was insulted at every court. Would any person of sense 
declare, after beholding such a picture as this, that 
times were not hard, that the country was not upon the 
brink of ruin, that a new and _ vigorous federal 
Government was not needed ?” 


Fortunately for the whole world, the thirteen States, 
after six dangerous years, recognized their mistakes and, 
by voluiutarily relinquishing certain of their sovereign rights, 
formed a Federal Union with real power. 

The nations of the earth are now facing exactly 
this same issue with regard to the League. The world 
is now a unit—politically, economically, hygienically, 
intellectually and morally. Therefore, corresponding 
world organization is essential, Four steps are imperative 
if the League is to function effectively: (1) The 
inclusion of all nations in its membership, with Germany 
and Russia assured an equal place with the Allied powers. 
(2) Less domination by the leaders of two or three 
great nations and an ircreasing degree of democratic 
control. (3) The outlawry of war and the demobilization 
of huge armies. (4) The willingness of the nations to 
strengthen greatly the powers of the League and to 
abide by its decisions. 

Criticism of the Continental Congress for not solving 


the problems of the thirteen states was just as reasonable 


as criticism of the League for not ’ solving the major 
problems of the hour, such as the Ruhr, Reparations, 
Corfu, etc. . The nations, by refusing to recognize that 
the world is now a unit, may withhold adequate power 
from the League and continue to disregard its decisions 
—as the thirteen states once treated the Continental 
Congress. But if they do, there can be only one 
outcome: continued hostility, farther wars, and the 
destruction of civilization. There is, therefore, no 
alternative to the creation of effective international 
processes of justice—legislation, adjudication and admi- 
nistration—save war and desolation, 
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The Only Political Programme 

[The following is a summarised report of Sjt. C. 
Rajagopalachariar’s speech at Ahmedabad on 6th April. 
He was followed by Dr. Suresh Bannerji of the Abhoy 
Ashram, Comilla who too spoke on the same subject 
as ©. R. M. D.] 

Friends, 

I know very well that meetings are not very popular 
these days. I would not have been disappointed at all 
if there were only twenty of my personal friends sitting 
here. I am glad to find such a large gathering. It 
seems to me that perhaps you are after all tired of doing 
nothing. Do you remember the great meeting you had 
on 6th April seven years ago? I was in Madras on 
that day. We were about a lakh and a half gathered 
on that day on our big sea-beach. Do you know why 
so many people met that day, not only in Ahmedabad 
but in all places throughout India after fast and prayer? 
It may troly be said that on that day, a subject people 
came to understand that they had the strength to fight 
the mighty Government that was ruling them, Till 
then we had been thinking that fighting could be done 
only by opposing armies, but on that day, we felt and 
saw that we could fight against a strong Government, 
though entirely unarmed. Friends, not only was it a 
great day for India but it was a great day for the 
whole world. All oppressed nations saw how a people 
could fight even thoagh they had no arms, or armies, 
with no weapons but Trath and Snffering. The 6th of 
April is therefore a memorable day worthy of being 
celebrated. A nation may discover a weapon, and it 
may itself not be able to use it, but others more fortunate 
than itself may be able to use it. On that 6th of April 
we gave to the whole world a new weapon, which it 
might use one day or other. Supposing Western 
nations could fix the day on which they discovered gun- 
powder, they would celebrate a grand day for it. The 
6th of April is the day when we discovered our gun- 
powder. It is not merely a gun-powder day for us, but 
a sacred day because we discovered the strength of our 
own souls. You therefore see why it is that Mahatmaji 
wants you to meet every 6th of April. 

Such was our condition before, that we had forgotten 
who we were, what stuff we were made of and what strength 
we still had, On that day we discovered we were men, 
and had infinite strength in us, and that we could not 
be ruled unless we agreed to be ruled. If it is true 
that knowledge is power, really on April 6th, we were 
made free for all time. Not being able to nse our own 
knowledge, rather, not being willing to use our own 
knowledge, we have not yet realised freedom. 

Those of us who are met here today, wearing foreign 
cloth, are doing something like celebrating vegetarianism 
by a great meat-dinner, or having a temperance meeting 
by distributing brandy at it. We are gathered 
on a day which Mahatmaji’s greatne’s conceived. The 
very fundamental ‘of that day is that we must be in 
our own cloth, It is the first step in emancipation; and 
if done, it is likely to be the last step. After seven 
years of struggle, it is really painful to see that people 
have not yet realised the only political programme before 
them v/s. Khadi, Not petitions, not speeches in Councils, 
not gatheriogs, nor studying in Colleges, nor newspaper 
writing. bat Khadi work is the only trve political 
programme before the country. And he who does not 


wear Khadi is not only not heiping but opposing the 
only political programme in the country. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navajivan 
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You are living in a great city. You do not really 
know the amount of poverty that has overtaken the country 
called India, As a matter of fact, in India there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of villages where men 
do not get more than Rs 2} in a month. There is no 
nse shedding tears for them if we won't wear ® few 
yards of Khadi which they have manufactured and 
want us to buy so that they may find a meal. If our 
hearts were not made of stone, we would be all wearlpg 
Khadi. Khadi means employment for the poor and 
freedom for India. Britain holds India because it 18 @ 
fine market for Lancashire. It is not the Viceroy’ 
salary or the Commissioners’ salaries, or the Collectors’ 
salaries that tempt the Exglish men to remain in India 
despite the heat and - hostility. It is the cloth market. 
They have raised in their country huge monsters 
called factories and those monsters mrst be fed. By 
buying foreign cloth we only whet their factory-demons 
appetite and their grip is strengthened. We need not 
envy the lot of these men who have raised up these 
monsters crying to be fed thus. Supposing we were 
foolish and erected huge factories in India to give 
employment to all the unemployed people of India, I 
tell you our monsters would be so big and ravenous that 
we would haye to conquer the whole world to 
feed them. Otherwise we would not be able to 
employ all the men that we would have to employ. 


Surely, you do not want to be in this horrible condition. — 
We must be content with handmade cloth and thereby 
employ the 30 crores of people of India. We do not 
want to conquer other-people. We want to be let alone, 
to live an honourable and peaceful life inside our own 
borders, There can be no peacefal or happy life for us 
unless all our thirty crores of people are employéd in 
honourable occupations. And we cannot save them from 
idleness unless jwe revive the handspinning industry. 
Agriculiure alone is not enough. As Mahatmaji has told 
you so often, sgriculture is one lung and spinning is the 
other lung. Without Spinning, crores of our people 
would have to be idle and therefore to be hungry. 

If our boys and girls take to this ( referring to the 
takli) do you know what a great political demonstration 
it would be? Think about its political value for 
moment. I tel] you it would be~a better demonstration 
than if all the people in Ahmedabad were to turn oat, 
pistol in hand. A pistol may misfire, you may fail to 
hit your mark. Bat this will never fail. You will 
see for instance Mr. Mahadey Desai has now spun this 
yard of yarn. It is so much gain. If the youth of 
India take to this takli the British Government will 
realise where it stands. You may consider that this is a 


kind of black magic. But I tell you that the British came 
to India by a kind of black magic and their G>vernmeat 


must go out in the same way as it has come in. 

I would have told you about Hindu-Maslim anity but 
with the news from Calcutta, it would be idle for me to 
talk to you about it. Americans could not get rid of 
the Negros, do you think that the Hindas can get rid 
of the Mnsalmaus or the Masalmaas of the Hindus? 
There is no way out of it bat by paacefal working 
together. Bat God must find His owa time for us to 
learn wisdom. There is no donbt that fighting on 
we are bound to leara wisdom one day. M~hatmiji tried 
to give us wisdom withoat the fight, bat we are 
determined to learn wisdom at great cost. Bat while 
many things may be impossible now, Khadi is cortaialy 
possible, Therefore it is that I said it was the ouly 
political programme before the country. 


Vadi, 
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Press. Sarkhigarani Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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A.1.S. A. Yarn Contributions 
A. Class 


2 Andhra (2865-285'7) 


372 Y, Satyanariyanamurty Guntar 
373 S, Subba Rao Alan puram 
374 T. Lakshmiayya 


5 Bengal (2868-2890) 


Devarapalli 


441 Hemohandra Rekshit Chandranagor, 


442 Murarji Kalidas 4 
443 Makkhanlal Das Pandya 
Moyalbandipur 
444 Khoka Hazra me 
445 Akhil Chandra Dhar Atrsi 
446 Manoranjan Sen 
447 Ayenuddin A‘imed - 
448 Manindrachandra Lahiry Calcutta 
449 Kslhrode Ch. Sen 2 
450 Madhusudan Shaha Dacea 
451 Jaminikant Bose Calcutta 
452 Bishweshwar Mukarjee Dacca 
453 Prafulla Ch. Gope Malikanda 
454 Gakul Chandra Shaha Dacca 
456 Sudhir Kumar Bose Calcutta 
456 Phani Bhushan Shaha Dacca 
457 Ashwini Kumar Kar Ratanganj 
458 Ramendra Kumar Dey Dacca 
459 Janendra Nath Das Malikanda 
460 Akhil Chandra Shaha Dacca 


461 Narendra Nath Das Gupta 


Calentta 
462 Anant Chandra Bhowmik 

Malopdia 
468 Nitya Gopal Pal Comilla 


10 Bombay (2891-2893) 
76 Bhagwandas M. Khakhi Bombay 
77 Kamalavati Bhagwandas bs 


78 Ichchhashankar V. Vyas Byculla. 


12 Gujarat (2894-2900) 
379 Ichchhaben Lallubhai Nadiad 
380 Prabhudas L. Thakar Ff 
381 Chatarji G. Khant " 


352 Maganial P. Me’ t., Surat 
883 Shankarial B. Dar j = 
384 Ratilal D, Sutariya : 
385 Maganbhai Bodhabhai Kotada 


13 Karnatak (2901) 
170 Kamchandra V. Kargudri Hangal 
16 Punjab (2902-2903) 
46 Premnath Lahore 
47 Ushnak Ray % 

18 Tamil Nadu (2904-2907) 
454 R. A, Mattuswami Kajapaleiyam 
455 S. Klyalwer Kallakurchi 
456 P. Shrinivasa Iyer -M: dera 
457 S, Poosari -Konar a 


i9 U. P, (2908) 


105 Suryabhenu Gupta Achnera 

B. Class 

2 Andhra 
655 Vimanjakshmi Narayan Guntur 
656 K, Ramchandra Rao es 
657 T. Shivaramayya cece 
6F8 Mohanlal Sikanderabad 
659 C, Krishna Brahman Tirupati 
660 M. Shrinivasachari Be 

5 Bengal 
661 Kyranchandrs Mandal Duomdum 
662 Chudamani Mandal a 
663 Bip‘nchandra Pramanik * 
664 Ratanchandra Mandal - 


665 Kanbsiyalal Mandal Pe 
666 Santosh Kumar Mandal “_,, 


667 Balram Mandal . 
668 Ramkrishna Holdar e 
669 Upendranath Mandal is 


670 Mogendranath Chakravarty ,, 
671 Shrihari Pramanik 


672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 


681 
682 


683 
684 


685 
686 
687 
688 
689 
690 


691 


692 
693 
694 


695 
696 
697 
698 


4 
5 
6 
7 
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Chandanlal Mandal - 
Bipin Behari Holdar a 
Krishnapada Bandopadhyay 


Lakshmankant Pramanik - 
Ishanchandra Mandal ne 
Bankubehari Das ” 
Panchanan Mandal % 
Kalipada Chattopadhyay x 
Radhanath Mandal = 
Udaykumar Mukhopadhyay ,, 
Kamalkant Pramanik ss 
Govardhan Pandit 
Neelkant Pramanik 3 
Sureniranath Ghose be 
Gaurhari Bishwas ae 
Bhutnath Mandal 
Abhimanyn Mandal a 
Tarakchandra Naskar = 
Balaichandra Naskar is 
6 Berar . 
Dhirajlal P. Sheth | Shegaon 
12 Gujarat 
Popatlal C. Shah § Ahmedabad 
Vasanji R. Nayak Surat 


Ganrishanker H. Bhatt Ahmedabad 


18 Tamil Nadu 
A. V. Vaidyapuri Rajapalaiyam 


K. 8S. Dhanuskodi ‘ 
R. Narayana Kone Madara 
8S. Kannan 


Juvenile Members | 


4 Behar (29) 
Brahmanandi Devi Chainpur 
5 Bengal (30-36) 


Naresh Chandra Palit Comilla 
Panchanan Palit s 
Adhir Chandra Kar ” 
Asaraf: Ali Mazamdar Pa 
Mohit Kamar Roy ” 


Chapal Kamar Talukdar __,, 
Prabhat Kamar Roy “i 


12 Gujarat (37-48) 


25 Manilal Jeewanji Bardoli 
26 Narayanji Jeevanji re 
27 Balvantray M. Desai a 
28 Chunilal Vallabbabbsi - 


99 Nathubhai Ranchhodji ra 
30 Chhotabhai Meethabhai K 


81 Ranchhodji Jeevanji mn 

32 Ramanlal Chhotalal ve 

33 Daulatray M. Desai ” 

34 Ishwarlal Kunvarjee Pa 

35 Harkha Ramji « 

36 H. A. P. Jayavardhan 

Sabarmati 

Donations 


440 Nipunkumar Divetia Ahmedabad 
441 Trilochan Hazra Moyalbandipur 
442 Bamapada Ghose “e 


443 Gotaji Suraji Nadiad 
444 Chhatraji Jeraji Fe 
445 Maganlal Bodhabhai Kotada 
446 H. K. Lal Mirpur 
447 Gokanbai Old Sukkur 
448 P. B. Adwani pe 
449 Kishinlal = 


Money contributions 
Associates: Rs. As Ps 
27 Already acknowledged 

Young India 4-2-26 371 5 0 


28 Amarnath Vohra Benares 12 0 0 


29 Bhikaji A. Parulekar 
Bassein 12 00 


30 Lakshmibai B. Parulekar 
Bassein 1200 


31 Seekanteah Hole Narsipur 12 0 0 


32 Rakhalmani Dasi 
Redhanagar 12-0-0 


33 Sadashiy Krishna ; 
Date Indore 12 0 0 


84 Shiv Dayalji Dera Ismail 
Khan 1200 


85 Chunilal Uttamchand 
Mandyi 12 00 


Total 467 6 0 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XIX 


The Canker of Untruth: 

There were comparatively few Indian students in 
England forty years ago. Jt was a practice with them 
to affect the bachelor even though they might be 
married. School or College students in England are all 
bachelors, studies be'ng regardad as incompatible with 
married life. We had that tradition in the good old 
days, a student then being invariably known as a 
brakmachari, But in these days we have child marriages 
—a thing practically unknown in England. Indian youths 
in England therefore felt ashamed to confess that they 
were married. There was also another reason for dis- 
sembling, namely that in the event of the fact being 
known it would be impossible for the young men to go 
about or dally with the young girls of the family in 
which they lived. The dalliance was more or less innocent. 
Parents even encouraged it; and that sort of association 
between young men and young women may even be a 
necessity there, in view of the fact that every young 
man has to choose his mate. If, however, Indian youths 
on arrival in England indulge in these relations—dquite 
natural to English yonths—the result is likely to be 
disastrous, as has often been found. I saw that our youths 
had succumbed to the temptation and chosen a life of 
untruth for the sake of companionships which, however 
innocent in the case of English youths, were for them 
undesirable. I too caught the contagion. -I did not 
hesitate to pass myself off as a bachelor though I was 
married and the father of a son. But I was none the 
happier for being a dissembler. Only my reserve and 
my reticence saved me from going into deeper waters. 
If I did not talk, no girl would think it worth her while 
to entereinto conversation with me, or to go out with me. 

My cowardice was on a par with my Teserve. It 
was customary for families like the one in which I was 
staying at Ventnor, for the daughter of the landlady to 
take out guests for a walk. My landlady’s daughter took 
me one day to the lovely hills round Vontnor, I was 
no slow walker, but my companion walked even faster, 
dragging mo after her and chattering away all the 
_ while. I responded to her chatter sometimes with a 


whispered ‘yes’ or ‘no’, or at the most 


‘yes,. how 


beautiful!’ She was flying like a bird whilst 1 was 
wondering when I should get back home. We thus got 
up to the top of a hill. How to ges down again 
was the question. Inspite of her high-heeled boots 
this sprightly young lady of twenty-five darted down 
the hill like an arrow. I was shamefacedly struggling 
to get down. She stood at the foot smiling and 
cheering me ard offering to come and drag me. How 
could I be so chicken-hearted? With the greatest 
difficulty, and crawling at intervals, I somehow managed 
to scramble to the bottom. She loudly langhed ‘bravo’ 
and shamed me all the more, as well she might, 

Bat I could not escape scatheless everywhere, For 
God wanted to rid me of the canker of untruth, I once 
went to Brighton,—another watering-place like Ventnor. 
This was before the Ventnor visit. I met there at a 
hotel an old widow of moderate means. This was my 
first year in Hogland. The courses on the menu were 
all described in French, which I did not understand. I 
sat at the same table as the old lady. She saw that 
I was a stranger and puzzled, and immediately came to 
my aid. ‘You seem to be a stranger,’ she said ‘and 
look perplexed, Why have you not ordered anything ?’ 
I was spelling through -the menu and preparing to 
ascertain the ingredients of the courses from the waiter, 
when the good lady thus intervened. I thanked her 
and explaining my difficulty told her that I was at a 
loss to know which of the courses were vegetarian as I 
did not understand French. 


‘Let me help you’ she said. ‘I shall explain the 
card to you and show you what you may eat.’ I 
gratefully availed myself of her help. This was the 
beginning of an acquaintance that ripened into friendship 
and was kept up all through my stay in England and 
long after. She gave me her: London address and 
invited me to dine at hor place every Sunday. On 
special occasions also she would invite me, help me to 
conquer my bashfulness and introduce me to young ladies 
and draw me into conversation with them. Particularly 
marked out for these conversations was a young lady 
whe stayed with her, and often we would be: left 
entirely alone together. 
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[ found all this very trying at first, I could not 
start a conversation nor could I indalge in any jokes. 
Bat she pat me in the way. I began to learn: and in 
due time looked forward to every Sunday and came to 
like the conversation with the young friend, 


The old lady went on spreading. her net wider every 
day. Sho felt interested in our meetings. Possibly she 
bad her own plans about us, 


I was ‘in a quandary. ‘How I wished I had told 
the good lady that I was married!’ I said to myself. 
‘She would then have not thought. of an engagement 
between us. It is however never too late to mend. If 
I declare the trath I might yet be saved more misery.’ 
With these thoughts in my mind, I wrote a letter to 
her somewhat to this effect : 


‘ Ever since we mot at Brighton you have been kind 
to me. You have taken caro of mo even as a mother 
of her son. You also think that I should get married 
and with that view you have been introducing me to 
young ladies. Rather than allow matters to go further, 
1 must confess to you that I have been unworthy of 
your affection. I should have told you when I began 
my visits to you that I was married. I knew that 
Indian students in England dissembled the fact of 
their marrisge and I followed suit, I now see that 
I should not have done so. I must also add that I was 
married while yet a boy, and am the father of a son, 
1 am pained thai I should have kept this knowledge 
from you #0 long. But 1 am glad God has now given 
me the coursge to speak ont the truth. Will you 
forgive me? 1 assure you I have taken no improper 
liberties with the young lady you were good enough to 
introduce to me, I knew my limits. You not knowing 
that 1 was married naturally desired that we should be 
engaged, In order that things should not go beyond 
the present stage, 1 must tell you the. truth. 


If on receipt of this, you feel that I have been 
unworthy of your hospitality, I assure you I shall not 
take it amiss. You have laid me under an everlasting 
debt of gratitude by your kindness and solicitude. If, 
after this, you do not reject me but continue to regard 
me worthy of your hospitality, which I shall spare no 
pains to deserve, I shall naturally be happy and count 
it a further token of your kindness. ’ 


Lot the reader know that I could not have written 
such a letter in a moment, I must have drafted and 
redrafted it many timés over. But it lifted a burden 
that was weighing me down. Almost by return post 
came her reply somewhat as follows: 


“I have your frank lcttor. We were both very glad 
and had a hearty laugh over it. Tho untruth you say you 
have been guilty of is pardonable. Bat it is well that 
you have acquainted us with the real state of things, 
My invitation still stands and we shall certainly expect 
you next Sunday and look forward to hearing all about 
your child-marriage and to the pleasure of laughing at 
your oxperse. Need I assure you that our friendship is 
not in the least aflocted by this incident ?’ 


[ thos purged mysolf of the canker of uontrnth and 
T never thenceforward hesitated to talk of my married 
state whereever necessary, 


(Translated from Navajiwan by M. D.) 


April 15, 1926 


Congress Work through Labour 
Organization 

Any work, social or political, which helps the nation 
to come to its own is Congress work, Bat the work 
done by Sjt. Shankerlal and Srimati Annsuya-Ben 
through the organisation of mill labour in Ahmedabed 
is especially so, inasmuch as it is definitely work that 
the Congress has made its own viz. Khadi,| Temperance 
and Removal of Untouchability. And as in ethical 
conduct the observance of one main principle necessarily 
means that of others, + g, the observance of trath 
means that of Non-violence and vice versa; even 80 48 
the constructive programme the solution of one of the 
items necessarily means that of others. We had an ocular 
demonstration of this fact during the National Week 
when with Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar I had the pleasure 
and the privilege to be shown round most of the 
activities of the Labour Union of Ahmedabad, 

I have more than once referred in these columms 
to the successful introduction of takli in all the schools 
of the Union. We had another demonstration this 
week on a much bigger scale than the previons anes. 
To seo nearly five hundred little ones — mostly 
untouchables — sitting side by side with their teachers, 
some of whom were Brahmins, plying their ‘aklis with 
all their heart, was a feast for the eyes as well as the 
soul. Sitting in front of these children were those of 
Jain Boarding House who had obvionsly caught the 
wholesome infection from their less favoured companions. 
But of them more later. No wonder Sjt. Rajagopslacnariar 


told the boys assembled that they helped Gandhiji-and 


and his movement more than many big folk did and 
that they were making a political demonstration more 
effective than any he could name. I shall not trouble the 
reader with figures this time. Snffice it to say that 
there were many more this time who reached a speed 
of over a hnndred yards per hour and one of the 
teachers achieved 150 yards of even well-spun yarn of 
fairly high count. It is not possible to expect all these 
children to be wearing Khadi, and Sjt. Shankerlal does 
not want to rush matters by insisting on all of them 
to wear it. He hopes to see all of them wearing 
Khaddar made ont of their own yarn and to this end 
he is accumulating the yarn until it is enough for 
the needs of all. 

Bat the joy of his work with the children had not 
been unmixed, for he has had to fight the evil of drink 
which was ss rampant smong the boys as the grown up 
ones, no doubt due to the influnce.’of the latter. Sit. 
Rajegopalachariar asked the takli-children- how many of 
them had tasted liquor. Up rose a forest of hands, over 
two hundred, for truth is the first lesson they have learnt 
in these schools, ‘Can this be? These tender children ! * 
exclaimed Sjt, Vallabhbhai Patel, with a shock of horror. 
The question was repeated in the clearest Gnjarati. Not 
one hand werft down. Two more «jnestions were put to 
them, as to whon they tasted liquor last and whether 
they world taste it again. The results showed the work 
that has already been done, and the possibility of its 
fatiire extension, 

We saw tho night schools, of which the namber is 
13, established right in the centres of the slam areas, 
in order that even after a basy day of hard toil people 
may bo tempted to go to the schools lest as they would 
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while away an honr sitting in their verandahs. It was 
choking sitting in those little rooms with the young and 
§rown up mill-hands learning their three R's, and yet 
the houses Selected for the schools were the best in the 
locality. Questions here also revealed the same story about 
extent to which drink had affected them. The grown-ups 
Spoke about it with disgust and loathing and were 
grateful that they were now free from it. 


In addition to eight day-schools and thirteen night 
‘schools, there are two model little institulions, one a 
boarding house which takes in picked boys of good 
character to be trained for work amongst their own 
kith and kin; and the other a sort of Montessori class 
for children between the age of 3 and 6. We saw these 
little ones at their afternoon meal heartily enjoying it 
and prondly calling themselves children of Maniben, a 
kindly Brahmin lady who is in charge—a real mother 
to them. This is meant to create a nuclens of 
children trained from their childhood up to good habits, 
cleanliness and godly life. The bosding school is 
Situated amidst the cleanest possible sursoundings 
and under an untouehable teacher who is a member of 
the Legislative Council in Baroda State. We saw their 
kitchen, their dormitory, and their weaving shed, all 
models of cleanliness and order, and they were clad in 
clothes of spotless white Khaddar, 


Along with educative temperance among the little 
ones, Sjt. Banker and Anusuya-Ben are carrying on a 
great temperance campaign among the grown-ups who 
are addicted to the habit. This is uphill work but 
they are facing all difficulties bravelv, thanks to the 
missionary zeal of the Union Secretary Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda, a Punjab M. A., LU. B.. who has given up the 
legal profession for the life-work he has chosen. He is 
initiating an elaborate enquiry among the workmen to be 
followed by ‘Total Abstinence Pledges.’ Thousands fincked 
to special meeting held in Jamalpur, one of the 
workmen’s principal mohallas, and men and women all 
seemed eager to help in the good work. 


But this is not all. For Sjt. Shankerlal is nothing if 
not thorough. The Union has a steff of twenty-eight 
men, and the schools have about forty teachers, all 
drawing bare maintenance wages. Scarcely one of these 
does n° wear Khadi and the whole staff of twenty- 
eight men meet every day at a club where they do 
their regular spinning. It may be said without fear 
of contradiction that possibly no Congress Committee 
has a staff so scrupulously carrying ont the Congress 


_programme as these good people working for the welfare 
of mill-hands. 


Before I conclude I shall mention yet another thing 
which is a bye-product of Sjt. Shankerlal’s activities. I 
call it a bye-product as it is no part of his labour activities. 
We might credit it to his work as Secretary of the All 
Indie Spinners’ Association. I mentioned Jain children 
sitting in front of the Labour Union school children, 
plying their taklis, They belong toa charitable ‘boarding 
house which owes its existence to the charity of Anusuya 
Ben’s uncle. They are housed in the palatial mansion 
of Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai adjoining to the house where 
Shankerlal stays. Being near neighbours they could not 
help coming under his influence and all the boys, includ- 
ing some College boys, spin and wear Khaddar. The 
Superintendent seemed to take pride in their manners and 
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in their spinning, the result of which hé showed us in the 
shape of a heap of neatly packed yarn. 


‘They used to wear mill cloth’ he « id, * but thanks 
to Shankerlal I have got Khadi clothes. for all of them. 
Pray ask them to stick to Khadi even when after 
finishing their studies they go back to their homes and 
wear their own clothes.’ M. D. 


‘The Takli Teacher ' 


This is the title of a booklet covering 80 pages 
issued by the All India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
and prepared at its instance by Messrs. Richard B. 
Gregg and Maganlal K. Gandhi. It contains 23 clear, 
well-thought-out illustrations showing the different forms 
of takii and the various positions in handling this simple 
little instrament of houshold use and national importance. 
It gives accurate hints on spinning by the tokl/, so. that 
anybody who will read the booklet carefully can master 
the art of spinning by the fakli. Jt also dwells upon 
the different uses to which the iakli can be put and 
compares the advantages of the takli over the Charkha 
in some instances, It also teaches how to make a taki 
and winds up with historical information about this 
instrument which enabled the spinners of Dacca ¢9 spin 
the finest yarn, the like of which no machine has vet 
been able to produce. There are valuable hints which 


are useful to the spinner both on the taki’ and on the 
Charkha. 


Of the educational valne of the takli, the writers 
explain that it develops in the spinner patience. persistence, 
concentration, self-control, calmness, realization of im- 
portance and value of detail, ability to do more than 
one thing at a time, making one of them so habitual 
that its control and operation are almost unconscions, 
sensitiveness, sureness and delicacy of touch and of 
muscular control and co-ordination, realization of value 
of cumulative and sustained individual effort even thongh 
separate efforts be of short duration; thus a realization 
of the volye of co-operative work, self-respect and _self- 
reliance aris‘ng from recognition of ore’s ability to 
create something of economic valug useful to oneself, to 
one’s family, to the school and to) the village, province 
or nation. There are several other values mentioned in 
this short chapter which the reader interested in the 
national spinning movement may see for himself in the book. 


The publishers invite criticism of the book from 
those who are versed in the art of spinning on the 
takli, and they would welcome any suggestion, advice 
or information that may be sent to them so as to enable 
them to incorporate them in a future edition. 

The book is being simultaneously published in Hindi 
with the same illustrations and the same get up. 
Whether in Hindi or Koglish, the book can be had at the 
Ashram, Sabarmati on payment. of As.7 inelnding 
postage, 

I hope that every taki’ teacher in municipal and 
national schools where tekli has been introduced 
will procure the book for his own guidance and that of 


his papile. M. K G. 


A Correction 
The figures for cows under Rajshahi and Bakarganj 
districts in the last issue ( Page 132, column 1) should 
read as 2,000 and 12,000 respectively. V. G. D. 
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Pandit Nehru and Khaddar 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Pandit Motilalji has never been persona grata with 
the Times of India. The latest offence committed by 
him is that of hawking Khaddar in Allahabad where 
only a few years ago he could hardly be seen going 
anywhere except in his grand motor car. Bat in the 
elegant language of the writer: “ Even in India it must 
be recogoised that Pandit Nehru is ‘making an ass of 
himself.” It is to be wished that many leaders will 
follow Panditji and earn ihe ‘title that has been so 
gourteously bestowed upon Panditji by the Times of India, 
It is generally time to rejoice when one receives a curse 
from opponents. Their praises should make one cautious. 
The Romans feared the Greeks especially when they 
brought gifts. 


The Times’ writer has ont-done himself in showing 
his contempt for the Congress, Khaddar and Congress- 
men. I must let the reader to judge for himself. The 
writer says: 


“The completeness of the Congress collapse, the 
utter futility of the so-called Congress creed, and the 
total absence among Congress supporters of a single 
reasonable political idea are illustrated by a telegram 
despa'ched in all earnestness from Allahabad. ” 

The writer then proceeeds: 


“Tf the British public learnt that Lord Birken- 
head, wearing a Union Jack waistcoat, had been 
selling true blue Tory rosettes beneath the lions in 
Trafalgar Square, that Mr. Baldwin had been promoting 
Empire industries by hawking trays of British toys in 
Piccadilly, that Mr, Ramsay Macdonald, attired in 
corduroys and a muffler, had been disposing of red 
flags among the workers in Limehouse, or that the 
Clydeside Bolshevists had ret up a stall on Clydeside 
for the sale of miniature sickles and hemmers, the 
unanimous conclusion of all classes would be that 
their leaders had gone mad.” 


The inference naturally is that the distinguished 
hawkers of Khaddar such as Pandit Nehru and Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar who accompanied him in his 
hawking have gone mad. The langusge used by the 
writer is not only insulting but it is also highly mis- 
leading. What possible comparison can there be 
between “true blue Tory rosettes " hawked by a British Tory 
and Khaddar which, rightly or wrongly, represents to 
thousands of Indians an emblem of a real bond between 
the classes, and the masses? For only by Khaddar ths 
classes through whom the British Government holds 
sway over the toiling dumb millions, could make some 
little retarn to the masses, for the bleeding process 
which the latter have to undergo in order to feed 
the British Government. The insult has been 


possible only because the fashion has been set by 
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the Liberal politicians to be-little Khadi and all it means. 
Who does not remember that at the time the war broke 
out young and old, men and women, greet and small, 
in fact all who were not enlisted or could not be enlisted 
as soldiers, were expected to sew, as a matter of fret did 
sew, garments for the wounded soldiers who were received 
in the various hospitals? People at that time vied with 
one another in doing this little service and those who 
did not know how to stitch were thankful if they 
received preliminary training from their neighbours. 
All distinctions were erased in the face of the aweful 
calamity that had overtaken the British people. 1! make 
bold to say that if it was patriotic and necessary for 
every one to do the sewing and hundreds of other odd 
jobs which in ordinary life they never did, it is @ 
thousand times necessary and patriotic for every Indian 
to wear Khaddar to the exclusion of all foreign cloth 
and thus find the only occupation, that is, of hand 
spinning, which is possib'e for the millions of India to 
undertake, 


We read in English books that when a movement 
is ridiculed by its opponents, it may be said to be 
making headway and when it excites the anger of their 
opponents, it is said to be producing the desired effect. 
If the Zimes of India at all represents British public 
opinion, Khaddar is evidently producing the desired 
effect. 


The writer of the article in «uestion assures the 
readers that “the Allahabad public does not want the 
Congress grave-clothes ”, as he has called Khaddar, “ any 
more than they are wanted in any other part of India.” 
If so it is difficult to understand all the contempt 
poured upon Khaddar. Bat it is for the Congress leaders 
to prove that Khadder is not the “grave-clothes” of the 
Congress but that it establishes an unbreakable link 
bewteen the Congress and the masses and thus makes 
the former more representative than it ever has 
been. 


In fairness, however, to Europeans, let me say that 
in the venomous abuse of Khaddar, the Times of India 
writer by no means represents the general European 
opinion. I know several Europeans in India who believe 
in the message of Khaddar and some who use it 
themselves. Its message has even reached Europe. Here 
is a letter from a professer from far-off Poland regarding 
Khaddar : 


“Do you net think it would be a good thing 
if an attempt were made to sell India tissues in Europe 
to friends of India? I might try on a small scale 
here if you send me tissues of your cloth with indication 
of prices in English currency and an English address 
to which the money could be sent. I think that 
even if the amount of sales would not be very great, 
it would be useful for ‘propaganda and I hope that 
many people at least in Poland would be prond and 
happy to wear Indian cloth in order to show their 
sympathy with your work...... This is perhaps 
the most efficient way to gain universal sympathy 
for the emancipation of India. I could not easily 
undertake to spin myself buat I can undertake to go 
from honse to house and encourage the baying of 
Indian cloth even if it is more expensive than our 
own products, ” 
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The National Week at Satyagraha 
Ashram 


The way in which the National Week was celebrated 
at Satyagraha Ashram deserves Special notice for the 
unique zeal with which one and all put their best effort 
to render the week one of the greatest amount of work 
and prayer in the whole year. Measures were concerted 
in the previous week as to how best to celebrate it. 
It was decided not to disturb the Ashram routine in 
any way, the morning and evening common prayers and 
the special morning prayer for the school children 
continuing as usual, all fasting on the 6th and 13th, all 
doing their allotted task (excepting the children for 
whom the school was closed ), and yet putting forth an 
extra effort to make the week of a distinctively national 
character. With this end in view, five groups decided in their 
respective quarters to work the spinning wheels day 
and night, from 4 A. M. on the 6th to 7 P. M. on the 
13th, the rest working their own wheels and also 
working a loom day and night from the morning of the 
6th to the evening of the 13th. 


An analysis of the result shows the unprecedented 
Success with which God has blessed our effort. The 
wheels and the loom worked away day and night, without 
for a moment going wrong, or stopping, and without 
any One who attended to them at nights ever falling 
ill. Especial enthusiasm was evoked on the day when a 
youngster of 16 one day worked at his wheel for 14 
hours and registered his yarn score in the evening. It 
was 4441 rounds or 6925 yards! That spurred others to 
emulating his exploit with the result that there were 
five more champions who entered the lists, the most 
successful of them scoring as many as 119 rounds 
(i. @., over 12,160 yards) of I7 counts, having been at 
his wheel for 22 hours and 30 minutes at a stretch, 
spinning at a sustained speed of 540 yards an honr.! 


Bat the pioneer was not to be baulked of the fruits of 
his first unique achievement. He did on the last day 
7000 rounds thus topping the list in the whole week's 
total individual outturn, his score being 17,244 rounds 
or 22,992 yards that is nearly 3(00 yards per day ! 


Though I have said above that the boys had a holiday 
80 far as the school was concerned, it was no holiday 
from the point of view of work, for all the time that 
they did not spin they gave to cleaning, ginning, carding 
and slivering the cotton that they and their elders 
turned into yarn during the day. 

But to return to the analysis. 

For the. purpose of comparison, I give this week's 
figures with the figures of spinning in an ordinary 
week: 


AN ORDINARY WEEK THE EXTRAORDINARY WEEK 


In rounds Daily Average In rounds Daily Average 

‘Men _1,02,049 281 iersor 480 
Women 54,288 295 1,51,114 638 
School. 

children 50,602 264 2,097,010 1087 
Infants 11,102 160 35,274 349 

Total 2,18,034 6,10,845 
General Average 271 644 


outturn per head, 
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I also give below the result of the last day's spurt: 


ROUNDS AVERAGE 
Men 44 498 840 Day’s 1,43,898 
Women 27,488 887 Total 
School ae 1,170 
Children 65,485 2559 Per Head 
Infants 6,432 585 


The result of the day and night working of one loom, 
5 men and women sitting at it in turns, was as below : 
Total hours of work 180 
Total persons . 40 : 
Total outturn 190 yards of 21” width 

I now proceed to give interesting items from the 
figures already analysed : 

HIGHEST WEEKLY SCORE 


Rounds 

From men: Keshu 17,135 

» Women: Krishnamaiya 10,200 

» School children: Kanti 17,244 
» Infants; Anandi. POST 


The oldest members of the Ashram viz. Gandhiji and 
Kasturba Gandhi scored a total of 3,829 and 4,226 
rounds respectively, and the youngest— a grand-daughter 
of the oldest—seored 4,328 rounds. 

Out of 57 men three scored a total of over ten 
thousand and three of over 5000 rounds; ont of 32 women 
one scored a total of over ten thousand and eleven of over 
five thousand and out of 29 school children eight scored 
over ten thousand and fourtcen over five thousand. 

THE HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL EFFORT OF A DAY: 


Rounds Hours 
Keshu 9,119 224 
Krishna 7,285 205 
Somabhai 7,225 21 
Kanti 7,000 20 
Keshavlal 5,100 18 
Navin 4,400 16 


From the total number of 133 inmates, 18 ( exclusive 
of the six mentioned above) scored a daily outturn 
of from two to three thousand rounds. M. D. 


What is it like ? 

An Englishmen writing to his relatives in London 
thus gives vent to his feelings after having been in 
New York for 48 hours: 

“It’s all quite true,—skyscrapers, iced water, 
elevators express to the 25th floor, subways, negroes; 

I never quite believed it before. Bnt that’s all I 

know, I have been here 48 hours,—never such a 48 

hours before,— I can’t last much longer. I’ve been 

walked about, talked at, dined, lunched, theatred; I’m 

so tired,—I can hardly see. Incredible, inconceivable. 

My timetable is arranged to the minute,—I am 

telephoned to wherever I am to see that I am 

moving on the next engagement. By a subterfuge I © 
have escaped. I am to go out to dinner in an hour or 
so. You must not expect anything more than postcards. 

It’s very cold out,—freezing,—while it boils within. 

My head goes into solution in these temperatures. ” 
Englishmen will sympathise with me when I say that 
I felt about as uncomfortable reaching London for the 
first time as the writer of the foregoing did on reaching 
New York. And I know that a villager going to Bombay 
feels similarly bewildered and lost in finding himself in 
the midst of the hubbhub and bustle of Bombay. 

M. K. G. 
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Music in Life 


[The following translation of a speech by Gandhiji 


at the Second Annnal Function of the National Masic 
Association, Ahmedabad, will be read with interest. M. D. } 


There ig a famous classieal saying which has now 
become a proverb that the man ‘that bath no music in 
himself’ is either an ascetic or a beast. We are far 
from being ascetics, and to the extent that we are 
devoid of masic we are near allied to beasts. To know 
music is to transfer it to life. The prevalent discord 
of today is an indication of our sad plight. There can 
be no Swaraj where there is no harmony, no music. 


Where there is discord and every one striking his 
own tune, there is bad government or anarchy. Work 
for Swaraj fails to appeal to us because we have no 
music in us. When we have millions of people singing 
together in harmony or taking Ciod’s mame in unison, 
making one music, we shall have taken the first step 
to Swaraj. If we cannot achieve this simple thing, 
how can we win Swaraj? 


We have free music classes in Ahmedabad for the 
last three years conducted by one who is an expert. 
And yet we have to be satisfied to day with a roll- 
attendance of 10 and a regular attendance of four. It 
is poor consolation indeed; but we live in hope and 
Dr, Hariprasad who sees a ray of hope when he finds 
even one po! out of the hundreds in Ahmedabad clean 
and tidy, might well feel satisfied that we have at least 
four regular music lovers. 


Where there is filth and sqalour and misery there can 
be no music. It implies an atmosphere quite the contrary. 
If we put a broad interpretation on music, i. ©. if we 
mean by it union, concord, mntnal help, it may be said 
that in no department of life can we dispense with it. 


Music today has been degarded to mean the vocal 
effort of a singing girl. We fight shy of sending our 
sisters and daughters to music schools, There seems 
to be a superstition that their voice is best when it is 
devoid of sweetness. That explains why Dr. Hariprasad 
has had to express satisfaction with an attendance of 
ten students, 

Music, truly speaking, is an ancient and sacred art. 
The hymns of Samaveda are a mine of music, and no 
ayat of the Koran can be recited unmusically. David's 
Psalms transport you to raptures and remind you of the 
hymns from Samaveda. Let us revive this art and 
patronise the school of music. 

We see Hindu and Mussalman musicians sitting cheek 
by jowl and partaking in musical concerts. \vhen shall 
we see the same fraternal union in other affairs of our 
life? We shall then have the name of Rama and 
Rahman simultaneously on our lips. 

I am glad some of you here are patronising music. 
If many more send their children to the masic class it 
will be part of their contribution to national uplift. 


Rat to go a step further. If we would see music in 
millions of our poor homes, we should all wear Khadi 
and spin. The music we have had today was sweet 
indeed but it is a privilege of the favoured few. The 
music of the spinning wheel can be a free gift to all 
and is therefore sweeter, It is the hope and solace and 
mainstay of the millions, and for me therefor the truly 
good masio, 


naman ait 


Why there is Slaughter 


and How to prevent it- 
(16) Darjeeling District. 

Cows and ballocks killed 13,034,  Bufialoes 2,998. 
Goats 3,769. Sheep 3,000. Pigs 6,408. Sadar Killed 
7510 oxon; Kurseong 3225; Kalimpong 1549; Siligari 750. 

Darjeeling Municipality has installed » bone-crushing 
machine owing to good sapply of bones there. Bhatias 
and Lepchas use carcasses as food, except where the 
animal has died from infectious diseases. 

(17) Burdwan District. 

Cows and ballocks killed 23,285. Goats 30,000. Sheep 
27,618. Asansole killed 11765 cows and _ ballocks; Sadar 
8,400: Katwa 2,500: Kalna 620. 

(18) Howrah District, 

There are 13 slanghter-honses where are slanghterd 
3,050 cows, 400 buffaloes, 30510 goats and 4,550 sheep. 
The Municipal slanghter-house accounted for 1600 
cows, Bantra for 750, Munshirhat for 490, Panchala for 
200 and Hakola for 100. 

(19) Faridpur District. 
No regular slaughter-house. Goats killed 8,000. 
(20) Hoogly Dist.ict. 

Slanghter-houses at Pondua, Boinchee, and Hooghly- 
Chinsura Municipality. Cows and bullocks killed 7,864 
(Sadar 4,500; Serampore 3,364). Goats 30,000. Sheep 
12,392. 

(21) Nadia District 

Cows and builocks killed 550. Goats 5000. Sheep 

1,900. Krishnanagar killed 500 cows, Shantipur 50. 
(22) Noakhali District. 
Cows and bullocks killed 3,000. Buffaloes 2,000. Goats 
2,000. Sheep 1,836. 
(23) Tipperah District. 
Cows and bullocks killed 6,000, Buffaloes 250. Goats 
2,000. Sheep 100. Tickerchar killed 2000 and Chandpur 
4000 cows. No figure is available for Brahmanbaria, 
(24) Dacea District. : 

There are two slanghter-houses in Dacca town, (i) 
Sajahanpar and (ii) Kassaituli where were killed 10,800 
cows and bnilocks, 35,000 goats and 5,000 sheep. There 
are no statistics for the rural areas. 

(25) 24-Parganas. 

Cows and bnilocks killed 19,950, Buffaloes 2000. 
Goats 4(,500. Sheep 800. Pigs 3000. Sondanga killed 
52000 animals, Barrackpore killed 2000 cows, Barasat 500, 
Diamond harbour 459. 

The Bhagars at Baranagar and Kamarhati are let 
out to Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co., of Calentta. Horns 
and hoofs are supplied to animal meal factories. Blood 
is collected by Messrs. Carlender and Co., Intestines are 
generally sapplied to Government factories ¢. g. Mr, 
Mayer's gut factory. 

( 26-27) Birbhum and Jalpaiguri Districts 

Killed 8,305 and 3, 518 cows and ballocks, 8,626 
and 2,463 goats, and 230 and 36 sheep respectively. 
The latter besides slanghtered 1030 buffaloes and 1890 
pigs. 

(28) Rangpur 

Cows and bullocks killed 13,200; goats 7,500; 
sheep 500. Karigram killed 13000 cows and Nilphamari 
200. No figare is available for the other subdivisions, 

The obvious and irresistible conclusion to which we 
are driven by a study of all thess facts is, that we 
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peer Save these animals when alive uuless we utilise 
em when dead. Only the fullest possible exploitation 
“ Caroasses can arm us with the funds with which to 
uy up every living animal for sale. V. G. Desai 


Can It Be Prevented ? 


The last measure for the prevention of war discussed 
by Mr. Page igs: 
Creation of an International Mind 

The prevention of war depends, in the last analysis, 
npoa new attitudes of mind. No plan or process can 
Prevent war if the nations are bent upon fighting. The 
really important task before us, therefore, is the creation 


of a new state of mind which will transcend national 
boundaries, 


We may take hope from what has already been 


accomplished in Widening the area of law. It was not 
so many thousands of years ago — indeed, only a mere 
fraction of the total duration of man’s exsistence upon 
the earth — that the family and the tribe were the 
extreme boundaries of goodwill. ILess than five hundred 
years ago it was the city and in America little more 
than a century ago it was the State. And yet it is 
now universally admitted that loyalty to the United 
States Government does not in any Sense make a man 
a less loyal citizen of the State of Ohio or of the City 
of Cleveland. Some of these days we shall learn a 
similar lesson with regard to international government. 
There is really no more reason why native-born citizens 
of Poland and Lithuania should hate each other than 
that Italian-born citizens of New York should hate 
Russian-Born citizens of Pennsylvania, No section of 
Europe has more diverse racial population than has 
New York, Pennsylvania or Illionois. Experience has 
demonstrated that persons of different races can get 
along without fighting, if they are not spurred on by 
artificially created national antagonism. 
The task before us, therefore, is to widen the area 
Of good will so that law and orderly government may 
transcend national boundaries and include all humanity. 
Some call this a dream, as men in other days called 
national unity a dream. But as men dream, <0 they 
achieve. Citizens of a vast republic stretching across a 
whole continent, comivg es they have by the million 
from every corner of the earth, and achieving as they 
have an imperfect but truly marvelous national unity; 
and, recognizing the manifold blessings of unity, should 
put forth every effort in seeking its realization on a 
world basis. 


The concrete measures which should he adopted as 
means toward such an end are too numerous 
detailed consideration in such a short discussion as 
this. Indeed, they are yet to be formulated in any 
comprehensive manner. Snch an ennumeration, how- 
ever, would surely include: a new evolution of tarrif 
policies; an equitable immigration policy, with scrupulously 
courteous and fair treatment of all alien peoples: especial 
considerations for foreign students in our colleges and 
universities; the removal from our histories of all 
national propaganda and efforts to discredit other peoples; 
the establishment of a Department of Penco, with the 
Secretary sitting in the Cabinet, and a large budget; 
private and governmental subsidies for foreign travel and 
Study after the precedent set by our Goverment in 
making available, ont of principal and interest of a part 


to receive 
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of the Boxer indemnity, a fund of more than 28,000,000 
to be used for the education of from 50 to 100 Chinese 
students in American Colleges and universities each year 
until 1940; the strengthening of the efforts of educators, 
doctors and missionaries throughout the world. 

If such means as these are rejected, and the various 
nations seek to gain and maintain their own selfish 
interests by the assertion of military force, it is only a 
question of time until another worid war breaks out, and 
concerning Western civilization the verdict of history 
will be handed down: Weighed in the 
Found Wanting. 

These then are some of the ways by means of which 
further war may be prevented: the abandonment of 
economic imperialism, disarmament, abolition of secret 
diplomacy, erection of international processes of justice, 
including the outlawry of war, a world court and the 
league of nations, and the creation of an international 
mind, 


Balance and 


Notes 


‘The Moral of Machinery’ 

© The Current Thought’ for February has reproduced 
Mr. Richard B. Gregg’s letter to a friend on the ‘ Morals 
of Machinery’ Mr. Gregg is an ex-American lawyer 
with a wide experience of his own country. He has 
lived in the midst of the very things he describes in 
his letter and has at one time in his life contributed to 
their growth. He therefore writes with authority. 

** Most people” he says, ‘“‘accept mechanism for its 
immediate resuits and are qaite blind to the secondary 
results of slower growth. But these latter are the most 
important.” He then recounts in detail the evils of 
multiplication of machinery, He puts enormous concentrat- 
ion of material power and wealth in the hands of the 
few first in the list, ‘* Machinery and modern industry ” 
Mr. Gregg truly says,” have taken the money of millions 
of people and concentrated its management and control 
into relatively few hands and modern developments of 
banking and credit have concentrated the control of all 
the materials and factories and mills into still fewer 
hands. ” Do we not see this process going on even in 
our own country at the cost of the millions who are 
being bled white in order to support huge industries 
thousands of miles away from their cottages?” “ Probably ” 
says Mr. Gregg, “the real ultimate control of industry 
in Europe, America and most of Asia and Africa is 
concentrated in the hands of not over 1600 men, perhaps 
fewer still.” L 

“Sach tremendons power is a temptation which homan 
natnre cannot withstand. It involves tyranny, vanity, pride, 
greed, selfishness, ruthless competion on the one side, 
loss of liberty, insecurity, fears, loss of self-reliance and 
of independence, degradation, poverty, loss of dignity 
and self-respect on the other. ” 

“Deaths, maiming and crippling by industrial 
accidents far exceed corresponding injuries by war. 
Diseases and physical deterioration caused directly and 
indirectly by modern industry are appaling. lor, it is 
industry that has cansed the development of large cities 
with their smoke, dirt, noise, bad air, lack of sunshine, 
and oat-dcor life, slums, disease, prostitution, and uanatural 
living.” 

The waste in advertisements is truly ‘ appalling, ' 
“ he President of the British Incorporated Society of 
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Advertisement Consultants recently estimated that the 
apoual expenditure on advertisements for the British 
Isles alone is £ 175,000,000," ! !! 

Another striking feature is‘ parasitism.’ “ Man is made 
to obey the machine, The wealthy and middle classes 
become helpless and parasitic upon-the working classes. 
And the latter become so specialised that they also become 
helpless. The ordinary city dweller can not make his 
own clothing or produce or prepare his own food. The 
cities become parasitic upon the country. Industrial 
nations upon agricultural nations. Those who liye in 
temperate climates are increasingly parasitic upon tropical 
peoples. Governments upon the peoples they govern. 
Armies upon civilians. People even become parasitic and 
passive in regard to their recreation and amusements. 
They want to se amused, instead of amusing themselves. 
They throng the cinemas and theatres and music halls. 
They watoh others play cricket etc.” 

** Along with this parasitism has come a widespread 
irresponsibility. The industrial ‘ magnate’ or banker 
issues an order in Europe which affects vital] y the lives 
of negroes in Central Africa.” 

The consumers, too, fare no better. They too cease 
to feel the responsibility. “When I”, exclaims Mr. Gregg, 
“seated in a. restaurant in France, put some pepper 
in my soup, do I stop to think what poor coolie ‘in 
Java, perchance, endured the hardship of gathering it, 
while subject to a fever, and perhaps to the indignities 
and brutality of harsh plantation supervision ?” 

I must however resist the temptation to quote more 
from this instructive letter. I must ask the rehder to 
see the original if the samples I have pnt before him 
have whetted his appetite for more. The reader must 
pot think that Mr, Gregg is against all machinery. He 
is against its uncontrolled multiplication. He would 
regulate and restrain its use ag we regalate or ought to 
regulate and curb our passions, That use of machinery 
is lawful which subserves the interests of all. 


How to help? 
An Indian Correspondent living in London writes: 
“Kvery person asks me how people who live in 
‘America, Germany, France, Italy as well as England 
can help the Indian cause? What can they do to 
help us in our fight for Swaraj? They ask further 


what can India teach the world? Has she apy _ 


message to the people who are fighting ? And, if so, 

what can she contribute towards creating world 

peace ? ” 

The first question is easily answered, If even God 
only helps those who help themselves, how would people, 
imperfect as they are, help one another unless they are 
prepared to help themselves? But after all there is 
something in creating a sane world Opinion, There is 
no doubt that that opinion is daily growing in influence. 
The chapters, which I am reprodacing in a somewhat 
condensed form from Mr. Page's pamphlet, show clear! y 
how people were led into error by mis-education, They were 
fed daring the war on diabolical ties by their respective 
governments. I have therefore suggested to every 
Karopean friend who has been g00d enough to visit the 
Ashram to stady onr movement, not from newspaper 
reports, which are ill-informed ‘where they are not 
interested, but from original Writings. It grieves me 
to have to say that the British Government agency, 
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both public and secret, is spreading a wholly incorrest 
view of the situation. No Indian patriotic agency can 
possibly overtake the lies spread by this highly 
organized and lavishly paid secret service from whose 
attention even the great Poet of Asia, indeed of the 
world, has not been free. It is only impartial and 
sober representatives of the respective Haropean countries 
and America who can, if at all, controvert the statements 
that are being broadcasted on behalf of: the British 
Government. 

The second question is more difficult to answer. 

If the question had been, what has India tanght to 
the world, I could haye referred the questioner to Max 
Moller’s book ‘What can India teach us?’ But the 
question here put is not ia terms of the past of India 
but in terms of her present. I must then frankly 
confess that at the present moment India can teach 
the world little, She is trying to develop ability to 
vindicate her liberty by means strictly non-violent and 
truthful. Some of us who are in fhe movement have 
an undying faith in those means, but it is not possible 
in an instant to trangmit that faith to people ontside 
India. . It is not possible to say that that faith is even 
the common property of educated India. But there is 
no doubt that if India succeeds in regaining. her liberty 
through non-violent means, she would have delivered 
her message to the others who are fighting for it, and 
what is perhaps more, she would have made the largest 
contribution yet known to the world peace. 

Monthly Khadi Returns 

The following are the figures for production’ and 
sale, so far as available, of Khadi during the month of 
January. I do hope that the other provinces or 
institutions which have not yet sent in their returns 
will do so without delay, so as to make the figures 


uptodate, 


Production Sale 

Already noted Rs 387,711 Rs 427,872. 
Andhra Rs 1,6106 Rs 19,503 
ER fhe a ee ae ee ee Rs 41,492 
Bengal Rs 33,149 Rs 29,034 
Delhi Rs 1,130 Rs . 656 
Tamil Nadu Rs 651,467 Rs 81,754 
U. P. Rs) 6,156 Rs 9,917 
Total Rs 1,45,719 Rs 225,228 

The figures of Andhra are incomplete, only 25 ont 


of 61 organisations having sent their reports to the 
provincial oftice. Bombay figures include only the sales 
of the Princess Street Khadi Bhandar, and the Charkha 
Sangh Bhandar, 14, Dadi Seth Agyari Lane, Kalbadevi 
Road, and of the Rashtriya Stree Sabha. The figures 
for the Sandhurst Road Khadi handar are not available, 
The Bengai figures inc!nde those of the Khadi Pratisthan 
ard of the Abhoy Ashram. The Tamil Nada figures are 
complete and the sale figures have been corrected so as to 
avoid «Inplication due to sales to branch depots and the 
like. U. P. figures represent only those of the Gandhi 
Ashram, Benares, and Cawnpore Phandar. The Allahabad 
Bhandar figuros are not available but itS average sales 
am uat to about Rs 700 per month, In Delhi only the 
figures of Sjt. Chiranjilal Pyarelal, Hapur are given; the 
fignres of the Swaraj Ashram and the Khadi Bhandar of 
Sjt. Bishambhar Dayal being not jet available. M. K. G. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Nuvafivan 
Presa, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahinedabad. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter XX 


Acquaintance with Religions 

Towards the end of my second year in Sngland > 
came across two Theosophists,—brothers, and both 
unmarried: They talked to me abont the Gita. They 
were reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation—The Song 
Celestial—and they invited me to read the original with 
them. I felt ashamed as I had read the divine Poem 
neither in Sanskrit nor in the vernacular. I was 
constrained to tell them that I had not read the Gita 
but that I would gladly read it with them, and that 
thongh my knowledge of Sanskrit was meagre, still I 
hoped to be able to understand the original to the 
extent of telling where the translation failed to bring 
dot the meaning. I had heard of Sir Edwin Arnold 
only in connection with his rendering of the Bhagwud 
Gita, I began reading it with them. The verses in 
the second chapter 


If one 

Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 

Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 

Recklessness; then the memory—all betrayed- 

Lets noble purpcse go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose; mind, and man are all undone. 
made a deep impression on my mind, and they still ring 
in my ears. The book struck me as one of priceless 
worth. The impression has ever since been growing on 
me with the result that I regard it today as the book 
par excellence for the knowledge of Troth. It has 
afforded me invaluable help in my moments of gloom. 
I have read almost all English translations of it, and I 
regard Sir Edwin Arnold’s as the best. He has adhered 
to the strict meaning of the text and yet it does not 
read like a translation. Though I read the Gita with 
these friends, I cannot pretend to have studied it then. 
It was only after some years that it became a book of 
daily reading. 

The brothers also recommended Sir Edwin Arnold's 
Light of Asia, which I read with even greater interest 
than I did the Bhaywud Gita. Once I had begun it I 
could not leave off. They also took me on one oecasion to 
the . Blavatsky Lodge and introduced me to Madame 


Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant The latter had just then 
joined the Theosophical Society and I was following with 
great interest the controversy about her conversion. The 
friends advised me to join the Society, bat I politely 
declined saying, ‘With my meagre acquaintance of my 
own religion I do not want to belong to any religious 
body. * I recall having read, at the brothers’ instance, 
Madame Blavatsky’s Key to Theosophy. This book 
stimulated in me the desirs to read books on Hinduism, 
and disabused me of the notion fostered by the 
Missionaries that Hinduism was rife with superstition. 

About the ssme time I met a good Christian from 
Manchester in a vegetarian boarding house. He talked 
to me about Christianity, I narrated to him my Rajkot 
recollections. He was psined to hear them. He said, 
‘IT am a vegetarian, I do not drink. Many Christians 
are meat-eaters and drink, no doubt; but neither meat- 
eating nor drinking is enjomed by Scripture. Do 
please read the Bible.’ I aceepted his advice and he 
got mea copy. I have a faint recollection that he 
himself used to sell copies of the Bible and I purchased 
from him an edition contsining maps, concordance, 
and other helps. I began reading it bat I could 
not possibly read through the Old Testament. I read 
the book of Genesis and the chapters that followed 
invariably sent me to sleep. But just for the sake of 
being able to say that I had read it, I plodded through 
the other books with mmch difficulty and without tke 
least interest or understanding. [I disliked reading the 
book of Numbers. 

But the New Testament produced a different impress- 
ion, especially the Sermon on the Mount which went 
straight to my heart. I compared it with the Gita. 
The verses, ‘ But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man take away 
thy coat let him have thy cloke too’ delighted me 
beyond measure and pat me in mind of Shamal Bhatt’: 
‘For a bowl of water, give a goodly meal” etc. My 
young mind tried to unify the teaching of the Gita, the 
Light of Asia and the iSermon on the Mount, That 
renunciation was the highest form of religion appealed 
to me greatly. 
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This reading whetted my appetite for stadying the 
lives of other religious teachers. A friend recommended 
Carlyle’s Heroes ani Hero Worship. 1 read the chapter 
om the Hero as a prophet and learnt of the Prophet's 
greatness and bravery and austere living. 

Bayond this acquaintance with religion, I could not 
go at the moment, for reading for the examination left 
me scarcely any time for outside subjects. But I took 
mental note of the fact that I should read more religious 
books and acquaint myself with all the principal religions, 

And how could I help knowing something of Atheism 
too? Every Indian knew Bradlaugh’s name and his so- 
called Atheism, I read some book about it, the name 
of which I forget. It had ro effect on me, for I had 
already crossed the Sahara of Atheism. Mrs. Besant who 
was then very much in the limelight had turned to 
Theism from Atheism and that fact also strengthened 
my aversion to Atheism. I had read her book J/ow I 
became a Theosophist. 

It was about this time that Bradlaugh died. He 
was buried in the Woking Cemetery. I attended the 
funeral, as I believe every Indian residing in London 
did. A few clergymen also were present to do him 
the last honours. On our way back from the funeral 
we had to wait at the station for onr train, A champ'on 
atheist from the crowd heckled one of these clergymen. 
‘Well sir, you believe in the existence of God?’ 

‘I do’ said the good man in a low tone, 

* You also agree that the.circumference of the Marth 
is 28,000. miles, don’t you?’ said the Atheist with a 
smile of self-assurance. 

‘ Pndeed.’ 

‘ Pray tell me then the size of your God and where 
he may be?’ 

* Well if we but knew, He resides in the hearts of 


us 

‘Now, now, don’t take me to he a child’ said the 
champion with a triymphant lock at us, 

The clergyman assumed a humble silence. 

‘This talk still farther increased my prejudice against 


Atkeism. ( Translated from Navajivan hy M. D.) 


_ Warning to Yarn Collectors 

Much of the yarn that is delivered to the All-India 
Spianers’ Association as sabscription is collected by local 
yolanteer collectors, Thereby much time, energy and 
expense are saved. But the collectors should be good 
spinners themselves. They must be able to disiingnish 
good yarn from bad and know the different counts, For 
the value of the yarn can be immediately increased if 
the collectors know how to judge yarn and tako the 
trouble of examining it before accepting it from sub- 
seribors. They have to take only such yarn es is evenly 
spun and made into standard strands, #.¢,4 ft. in 
length, The greater the attention paid to these details, 
the greater the chance of producing stronger Khadi at 
cheaper rates. The spinners should bear in mind that 
the beiter they spin, the larger is their Subscription to 
the Association. That is the beaaty of having subscrip- 
tions in yarn. If collectors and sabscribing spinners do 
their work carefully, they can double the value of sub- 
scription whilst it will mean no more work for the 
collectors or the spinners and certainly no more expense, 
Wheress, if the yarn is spua anyhow or packed any 
how, it throws « useless burden npon the spinners 
Ass %eiation and means avoidable waata of national energy 


and enpital, M. K. G. 


The World War 


How Can Religion help ? 

[ His lest chapter is called by Mr. Page ‘How shall 
the Churches do about war?’ I have given it a name 
more suited to the readers of Young India, They 
will note that mach of Mr. Page’s argument applies to 
all religions. M. K. GJ 


The effort to outlaw war legally is a step in the 
right direction, and shonld be continued until all war is 
declared to be criminal by the law of the nations. Bat 
history reveals clearly the improbahility of this happening 
until the common conscience of mankind has declared 
all war to be wrong. That is to say, ethical jadgmente 
precede and are the foundation upon which legal judg- 
ments are based. Law is only a codification of 
customary habits of thonght and action. In the Jast 
analysis, then, the outlawry of war is an ethical problem. 

Because of the predominance of the ethical aspect 
of this question, our concludiog chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of the attiude of the churches toward war. 
What should the churches dé about war? Should they 
refuse to bless any future war? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it is 
well to remind ourselves as to the essential nature of 
our problem, and thus avoid confusing the main issue 
with other issues which are irrelevant to the present 
discussion, although they may possess great importance 
in themselves. The real problem is this: Should the 
churches turn away from war asa sinful method of dealing 
wich other mations, that is, a method which no Christiat, 
should ever sanction or adopt? 

Interesting by-ways which might be followed with 
profit are: is the use of physical force ever justifiable ? 
What shonld be our attitude toward police—local, national 
or international? These questions deserve more careful 
attention than they have received thus far. Whatever 
points of sgreement there may be between the use of force, 
police and war, there are so many points of serious 
difference that to reason by analogy in this discussion 
is to follow an ineffective line of thought, one that 
may prevent a clear judgment. 

It is not necessary at this point to discuss the 
question as to whether or not all past wars were sinful or 
to argue the matter as to whether some wars have resulted 
in greater gocd than evil. Upon these questions there is 
room for differences of opinion. We are here concerned 
with futnre wars. 

If the sowing of hate and fear and armaments does 
bring forth another great war in a decade or a generation 
what sort cf waz will it be? What weapons will be used ? 
Whei will be the consequences ? 

Since the whole history of war reveals its progressive 
destructiveness, it seems clear that if thero is another 
great conflict it will be vastly more destructive than 
was the world war. Indeed, many of tho weapons and 
methods of 1914 were ont cf date by 1918, so rapid 
were the strides in military science. Several books have 
recently appeared which indicate some of the probable 
changes in wars of the future and enablo us to get a 
glimpse of what is in store for mankind if another 
great war comes. 

There is general agreement that gases and chemicals 
will play the dominant part in any future war. This 
wat trne in the closing montha of the last one Gas 
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Was the main reliance of the Germans in tho great 
March assault in 1918, during which time, the German 
gang oe firing more than 50 per cent of gas and 
chemicals, During the war France produced 2.000 tons 
Of mustard gas and 17 million gas shells. The total 
French production of chlorine and poison gas was 50,000 
tons. The British produced an equal amount. Duriog the 
Weeks just preceding tha Armistice, the American govern- 
ment was producing vast quantities of gas shells and 
other chemicals for war purposes. Mr. Will Irwin hag 
described our own Lewisite gas as follows: “It wag 
invisible; it was a sinking gas, which would search out 
the refugees of dugouts and cellars; if breathed it killed 
at once — and it killed not only through the lung?. 
Wherever it settled on the skin, it produced a poison 
which penetrated the system and brought almost certain 
death. It was inimical to sll cell-life, animal or vegetable. 
Masks alone were of no use rgainst it. 
fifty-five times the ‘spread’ of any poison gas hitherto 
used in the last war. Research is still going on however, 
and enormous strides in chemical warfare are being made 
every year. 

A recent aecroplare trip from Cologne to London, 
during which we crossed the English Channel in exactly 
thirteen minutes, ensbled the writer to understand more 
clearly the part seroplanes will play in any future war, 
Every year a more complete mastery of the air is being 
gained. It is already possible ‘o manipulate aeroplanes 
by wire’ess. Tens of thousands of planes wil] be available 
for use in another great war. Civilian populations and 
soldiers alike will be within the zone of battle. 

Colonel Faller has painted a picture of a possible 
scene in the future: “I believe that, in future warfare, 
great cities, such as London, will be attacked from the 
air, and that a fleet of 500 aeroplanes each carrying 
500 ten-pounl hombs of, let us suppose, mustard gas, 
might cause 200,000 minor casualties and throw the 
whole city into a panic within half an honr of their 
arrival, Picture, if you can, whit the result will be: 
London for several days will be one vast raving Bedlam, 
the hospitals will be stormed, traffic will cease, the 
homeless will shriek for help, the city will be a 
pandemonium. ” 

It is quite possible that in a small war some of the 
most terrible weapons might not be used. But it seems 
unquestionable. that even a small one would result in 
attitudes and practices which are a fundamental denial 
of Jesus’ way of life. It should be remembered that 
the aggressive or moro guilty nation has the power to 
determine which weapons shall be used. There is an 
abundance of evidence to indicate that the introduction 
of new instruments of destruction by one nation 
js usually followed by the adoption of similar 

eapons by all belligerents, no matter how severely some 
of them may denounce the enemy for having introduced 
such diabolical methods of warfare, Moreover, there is 
always the danger of a small war b2coming a great 
one. Insignificant incidents have often b3en the occasion 
for the outbreak of a great conflict. 

The whole history of war seems to indicate that the 
next great war will bo at least as destructive of physical 
and moral values as the last one, and in all probability 
will. be even more calamitous, Oa a basis of the actual 
factf concerning the World War and in view of the 
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Probable nature of any great war in the future, what 
shall the churches do about it? 

The writer believes that the churhces should refuse to 
give their approval to any future war, for three reasons: 
(1) Becuase war ig inherently and essentially a supreme 
violation of Jesns way of life; (2) because war is 
ineffe ctive as a means of furthering Christ’s Kingdom 
and is self-defeating in its very nature; (3 , because the 
absolute repudiation of war by individuals, # groups and 
corporate bodies is the most effective way of compelling 
Governments to abandon the war system and to discover 
more adequate means of securing safety und justice. 


What to Do 

Sjt. Sarat Chandra Bose sent me a message through Sjt, 
Marilal Kothari asking me to give some guidance as to 
what should be done or what Bengal in particular should 
do to secure the freedom of those who, without trial, 
without even being informed of the wrong they are 
Ssnpposed to have done, are kept under detention and 
teeated as felons. It is not the freedom of ovr countrymen 
that Sji. Bose wants, so much as a tangible and effective 
demonstration of the nation’s sympathy for them. To 
him, rightly, the honour of Bengal, if not of India, is 
at stake so long as these brave patriois are kept under 


duress. I had no better reply to send him than the 
followirg. I publish it becanse Sjt. Bose desired its 
publication. 


‘Manila! Kothari has given me your message. 

I wish I could send you something stirring, something 
decisive and rapid in reply, but I have no such thing 
in the present state cf the country. Meetings and 
resolutions of protests in the Councils have been overdone. 
We must do something tangible so that we can feel our 
power. I. can think of nothing else, therefore, but 
boycott of. foreign cloth, which in its turn is impossible 
without Khaddar. And, therefore for the ills, including 
these wretched imprisonments, I have nothing but 
Charkha. But, how can I convince the people that it 
is a sovereign remedy ? My faith, however, in it remains 
undiminshed, Day by day it increases, And, therefore, 
daring this National Woek we have some spinning 
wheels going on the whole of the week night and day 
at the Ashram. We are doing it with the implicit 
faith that scme day it will raiso a power that will 
enab!e us to realise our cherished desire. 

I know that there is an alternative to the Charkha 
and that is rowdyism. But I am useless at it and, what 
is more, I have no faith in it. And as a practical man 
I know that our rowdyism is nothing compared of the 
rowdyism of the Government. I have, therefore, burnt 
my boats and staked my al] on the Charkha. I invite all 
who are troubled by this knowledge of the many woes 
of the nation to join me in the effort. Beliave me, it 
requires all the skill, all the discipline, all the organis- 
ing power that we cana summon to its aid. 

“I hope The Forward and the Memorial Hospital are 
dowig well.” M. K. G. 


Notice of any change in the address for a period 


shorter than 2 months cannot be complied with. 

The price of a single copy of any available back 
number, for non-subscribers will be annas 4. Subscribers 
however can get any missing issue at annas two a copy 
provided the application for. it is made within the same 
month as of the missing: number. Menager Yo 1, 
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Drugs, Drink and Devil 
( By M. K, Gandhi) 

Drags and drink are the two arms of the devil with 
which he strikes his helpless slaves into stupefaction 
and intoxication. And according to an illuminating 
article in The Surrey an the two Opium Confereness 


at Geneva, opium, the chief among the drags, ‘won’. 
The writer says: “ Out of all the marching and counter- 


marching, the drawing of swords and putting up them. 


again, the rumours of defeats and famous victories, the 


traffic in opinm and other varcotie drugs has gained a. 


new lease of life.” In the midst of confusion and chaos 
caused by the bewildering reports on behalf of the 
different uations, the writer says: “The only people 
concerned who knew precisely what they wanted and 
did not want, and who were quite clear about and contcnt 
with what they got, were those who in one way or 
another make profit out of the traffic in narcotics.” 
“Especially during the world war,” the writer adds, 
“the campaign has been going almost by defanlt. In 
that five years of turmoil, so far as international interest 
or action was concerned, the war- against narcotics took 
its place with the war against Original Sin. .... Indeed, 
the war itsclf materially aggravated the evil. The 
widespread use of morphine and cocaine in the armies 
as anodynes against human agony, and to some extent 
a3 a means of mental relief from the deadly despairs and 
fears, disgusts and monotonies of war, turned loose at 
the end in many countries a considerable army of uncured 
and more or less incurable addicts to continue and spread 
their addiction. For, one of the awefal concomitanis of 
this viee is a kind of perverted missionary impulse to 
propagate itself by making new addicts.” 

This is one of the most deadly by-products of the 
late war. If it has destroyed millions of lives, it has 
also hastened the soul-deadening process. But Mr. Gavit, 
the writer, shows that during the thirteen years since the 
Inter-national agreement was registered in the Hague 
Convenion “ the character of the problem has changed 
greatly.” Mr. Gavit can only speak from the European 
stand-point. Therefore, he says, “the evil is no longer 
an. exotic affair of the Far East, of the eating, drinking 
and smoking of the raw and prepared opium after the 


time-entrenched fashions of India, China and other . tion must be made a prominent plank in. the electoral 
Oriental regions.” Tt has now resolved itself into the 


use “of the more concentrated and far more injurious 
forms in the high power drugs, manufactured in the 
expensively equipped and scientifically-operated pharmacen- 
tical laboratories of the lands which call themsslves 
“civilized”, Whereas in the former time the opinom 
and the opiam-habits of the Far East were creeping 
out into the West, now the flow is the other way. And 
that is not all: these drags are equally deadly, and 
spreading ominously, in the countries where they are 
made, and across their borders to their neighbours. .. .. 
The threat is against the welfare of all mankind. To 
this devil a white addict is as usefal as a black or 


sels. we 


The writer then touches ‘the heart of the evil’ 
which is in ‘the excess of production’ beyond the very 


legitimate needs of medicine and science. “ These 
needs per capita are: 
Raw opium, 450 milligrams (aboot 7 grains ) 


Cocaine, 7 milligram (about .11 of « grain) 


This works ont for a population of 744,000,000 ( ont 
of the world’s assumed total of 1,747,000,000) as 
accessible to Western-trained medical service, to total 
% medical and scientific” need i fons abont a8 follows : 


For medicinal opium 100 tons. 
“© morphine 136 x 
‘  Codein 84 
“ Heroin | oe 
Total world need. 386 tons,” 
bisa Of cocaine, at the rate mentioned the requirements 


would be a little over 12 tons. But the total output 
at the very lowest is 8,600 tons. Of cocaine there are 
no ascertainable figures but it is nowhere under 100 
tons. Thus the world’s production of narcotics is more 
than ten times the most extravagant estimate of the 
world’s legitimate needs, " 

The writer shows that nove of the great powers 
including America and Great Britain has seriously tackled 
the problem. He charges them with having broken 
the promise made under Article 9, of the Hague 
Convention— ‘to limit the manufacture of these ‘sub- 
stances to the bona fide needs of medicive and science. ” 
He deplores that these civilized nations have failed not 
merely to check the over-production of raw and prepared 
opium but have failed to check even the manufacture 
of the deadly drugs in the huge laboratories which are 
subject to licence and inspection and whose control is 
the easiest thing possible if there is only the will. 


The readers who have studied the Assam Opium 
report prepared at the instance of the Congress by 
Mr. Andrews’ labours know the evil wrought by the 
opium-habit. They also know how the Goverrment has 
failed egregiously to deal with the growing evil and how 
they have thwarted the efforts of reformers who tried 
to deal with it. It therefore did one’s soul good to find 
that during the National Week speakers at public meetings, 
insisted upon the total prohibition of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. It is a reform that is overdue. And, if it 
is at all worth going to the Councils, this total prohibi- 


campaign. Eyery member must be pledged not merely 
to support but to initiate and pursue the total prohibi- 
tion campaign, the only way to bring about total prohihi- 
tion, being to cut out from the military expenditure a portion 
equivalent to the revenue derived from this immoral 
source. The demand therefore for total prohibition must 
go hand in hand with the demand for reduction in the 
military expenditure. Nor must the solution be delayed 
by plans of taking referendams. In India there can be 
no reason for any referendum because drink and drog- 
habit are universally recognised as a vice. Drink is not 
afachion in India as it is in the West, To talk therefore 
of a referendum in India is to trifle with the problem 
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Notes 
Jallianwalla Bagh 


A Karachi correspondent writes : 


“You collected lecs for Jallianwalla Bagh 
Memorial years ago. I was told that there would be 
® school building erected there. Can you now tell 
me what has happened to the fund? Has that site 
been bought at all? When will the temple of 
freedom be built there? ” 
I was not prepared for the exhibition of ignorance 

which the foregoing questions betray, The writer shonld 
have known that the site where the massacre of the 
13th April, 1919 took place was bought immediately 
after sufficient funds were collected. The site has been 
cleaned of all the rubbish heaps, leveiled and there is 


to be a seen a beautifnl lawn there. 


A care-taker is in 
charge of it. 


The balance is deposited in trustworthy 
banks and interest acculmulates year by. year. It has 
not been possible to build anything upon it for the simple 
reason that there can be no temple of freedom built of 
bricks and mortar whilst we, Hindus and Mussalmans, 
are trying to cut each others’ throats and undermining 
the very foundations of freedom. Monument, when it is 
erected hes to be 2 monument to commemorate the 
unity of all races and religions represented in India. It 
will be when it comes a demonstration of the people of 
India to vindicate their liberty and honour in the face 
all odds. At the present moment if an attempt was 
made to erect a building, I doubt not that it will be 


an additional ground for cleavage instead of being used 
by all for binding us firmer together. — 


February Returns 
The returns of production and sale of Khadi for the 
month of February in several provinces are as follow : 


Province Production Sale 
Andhra Rs. 3,845—-0-0 Rs. 19,997—0-0 
Behar » 19,011-0-0 » 22,241-0-0 
Bengal »» 22,100-0-0 » 20,604—0-0 
Bombay », 26,029-0-0 
Burma »  1,707-0-0 
Delhi ? 675-—0-0 Be 524-0-0 
Gujerat »  1,012-0-0 » 10,257-0-0 
arnatak »  3420-0-0 »  5,238-0-0 
-» Maharashtra »,  4,730-0-0 
Central” »  1;950-0-0 
S. Maharashtra 4 406-0-0 
Punjab ,, 13,682-—0-0 »  6,434-0-0 
Tamil Nada 3, 90,915-0-0 » 03,512-0-0 
| 9 Fe 2 » 7,936-0-0 »  ~967-0-0 
Utkal »  4,227-0-0 »  1,542-0-0 


1,37,823-0-0 1,83,118-0-0 
The figures of Andhra are as usual incomplete, only 
16 organisatioas having sent their report to the Provin- 
cial Office. The Bengal figures are those of the Pratisthan 
only, the figures of the Abhoy Ashram not having 
been received. Bombay is complete except for the 
Sandhurst Road Bhandar. In Delhi only the Hapor 
figures are given. Punjab and Tamil Nadu are complete 
and their sale figures have been corrected so as to avoid 
duplication Jn Northern Maharashtra only the figures of 
the Jalgaon and Wardha Bhendars are given; aud in 

Central. Maharashtra only that of the Poona Bhandar. 
The position in February is very much the same 
both as regards production and sale as in the previous 


month except in the case of Bombay which shows a 
large decrease in sales from Rs. 41448 to Re. 26029]. 
As compared with the figures for the corresponding 
month of the previous year, this year shows a notable 
increase especially in production. The production 
figures of some of the important provinces are as under: 
February 1926 Febraary 1925 


Behar Rs. 19,011 Rs. 5,692 

Bengal 

( Pratisthan ) 22,100 15,998 

Panjab 13,682 4,220 

Tamilnadu 55,915 23,923 

Utkal 4,227 442 
1,14,935 50,275 


In sales while Punjab and Utkal ffgures are very 
nearly the same as in the previous year Bombay shows 
a decrease; but in Bergal, Behar and Tamil Nadu the 
ffgures disclose remarkable progress. 
given below: 

February 1926 


The figures are 


February 1925 


Behar Rs. 22,241 Rs. 15,616 
Bengal 
( Pratisthan) ,, 20.604 ,, 11,894 
Bombay seb 029 » 44,220 
Panjab » 6,434 wa Ee 
Tamil Nadu ,, 59,512 » 904,825 
Utkal aeee Bit ¥ », 1,645 
1,30362 1,15,351 


I reiterate the hope that those centres that have not 
yet begun to send their returns regularly will do so 
without delay so as to enable the All-India Spinners’ 
Association to publish as accurate returns as possible. 

The growing decrease in the sales in Bombay com- 
pared to the increase in the other provinces reqnires 
careful study. ‘here was a time when Bombay was the 
largest feeder for all Khadi produced in India. It still 
retains an horourable position and second only to Tamil 
Nadu. The figures for Bombay sre nothing compared 
to previous years — Rs. 44,220 against Rs. 26,029 during 
the Februafy of this year, whereas Tamil Nadu shows 
Rs. 53,512 this year against Rs. 34.825 last year, 

Organizing Khaddar Sales 

It is astonishing the way the Khaddar propaganda 
is evoking the feculties of the workers in all directions. 
Merely production is not enough. The quality must 
progressively increase. The cost of production has to 
be regulated and the sales must keep pace with 
production. Khadi Pratisthan is showing the way. I have 
already remarked upon the manner in which Bengal is 
trying to use up its own production locally. From 
January to 17th March, the Pratisthan workers sold 
by hawking Rs 25,000 worth of Khadi in41 plsces in 14 
districts. The workers have mapped out an all-Bengal 
tour which they hope to be able to finish within a few 
months. There will therefore, be presently no over- 
production but an under-production. And, it will be 
possible to say that if more capital can be invested, more 
Khaddar can be produced and sold. It will be an 
ideal condition when tot only our gales are effected 
locally but financial help too is likewise raised. And 
it is bound to come, for sales must familiarise a large 
namber of middle-class people with Khadi; and when 


they begin to take a lively interest in. it, they will 
naturally find the necessary capital without any 
difficulty. M. K. G, 
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the then atmosphere of India which was satarated 


For and Against Khadi 
Against Khadi 
A correspondent writes » Gujarati letter of which 
the following is a free rendering: 

“Tam a stenographer. I applied in reply to 
an advertisement by a well-known European firm for 
the post of a stenographer at its office and I received 
a reply asking me to report myself at their office. 
As soon as I was ushered in the presence of the 
manager, he scanned my dress and seeing that it 
was all pure Khadi said, ‘You are n0 nse. Don't 
you know that those who wear Khadi dress need not 
expect any employment in European firms? And 
with this he dismisssed me leaving me to wonder 
what connection my dress had with my ability to 
take down correct notes. I. returned home feeling 
thankful that I had the courage to withstand the 
temptation of giving up my Khadi dress for the sake 
of a comfortable employment. I hope that God 
will sustain that courage and that even when I am 
sorely tried, I shall not give up Khadi which I 
know binds me to the poor of the lend. I send 
you this information in order that it may serve as a 
warning to others against relying upon getting employ- 
ment in Enropean firms except on humiliating terms.” 
I congratulate the young stenographer upon hit self- 

sacrifice and join my hope with his that God will sustain 
his courage even though he might have a series of 
disappointmens when he tries to get employed as a 
stenographer, 
For Khadi 
But all European employers are not cast in the same 
mould. When I was in Calcutta last year, I came in 
tonch with many Enropean merchants and some of the 
leading ones amongst them not only had no objection 
to their employees wearing Khadi dress but they avowed 
sympathy with the Khadi movement and appreciated 
the sentiment that requires Indians and, indeed, those 
who make fortunes in India, to use cloth spun and woven 
by the toiling millions. Here is a letter from an Indian 
employee which the readers of Young India will read 
with pleasure:- 
_ Tam an ordinary employee of a European firm 
in Bombay, which firm I joined in 1918. Being a 
‘stenographer I have always been in close touch with 
my Enuropean officer. In the year 1920 I was drawn 
towards the Gandhi cult and the Non-cooperation 
movement which was then spreading the country 
and I could feel the slow and steady change that 
my mind was undergoing till in 1921 I became a 
convinced non-cooperator. Placed as I was, I found 
the only way in which I could satisfy my thirst for 
the uplift of the country and the righting of my 
country’s wrongs was through Khaddar. No other 
practical step conld be found, Driven from my village 
in Southern India by poverty in search of fortune 
elsewhere, I had just entered a life of contentment in 
the sense that I was getting encugh to carry on and 
put by something for my old age, and a fierce 
straggle now ersued within me, the mind bringing 
prominently in view the danger of losing the appoint- 
ment through the displeasure of my European officer 
at my wearing Khaddar and the heart pointing to 
my duty to the country and the poor. Thanks to 


with the spirit of sacrifice courage and s:lf-respeet, I 
felt ashamed within me that I shoa'd not have the 
courage to use the cloth manufactured by my starving 
brothers and sisters. My spirit began to revolt 
against my baser self and on & happy day I pat on 
a Khadi coxt and entered my office trembling within 
and reasoning within myself that I would rather 
risk it than be a slave bound down withoat & 
chain. I sat at my desk and in a few minutes 
my officer entered and took his se«t jast 4 feet from 
my table. I wished him “Good Morning’ fall of fear, 
not looking straight in his face but slyly observing 
whether he was noting the change in my dress. Soon 
I was called to his side and my eyes were secretly 
observing his features when I was takirg notes from 
him. I spent the whole day ill at ease, straggling 
with my cowardice within, and you can imagine my 
surprise when I found at the end of the day that 
he seemed not to care at all for my dress which 
could at first sight be recognised as khaddsr. Then 
I concladed that my officer was really good and 
being already attached to me could not entertain any 
bad feeling on the score of Kheddar. Slowly there- 
fore I picked up courage and began {o dress myself 
in full kbaddar. My joy knew no bounds. The 
immediate effect of all this was that I began to take 
pride in national dress and ever after have been 
attending office in my national costume. There was 
still another disillusionment awaiting me. I thought, 
justly or unjustly, that my superiors did not object 
to my dress because they did not want to face the 
scandal that would assuredly follow my dismissal on 
this score but that they wou'd show their displeasure 
in action by refusing to give me spy promotion 
thereafter. Experience teught me that this was also 
wrong for they did give me increases, but then I 
thought they were giving me small increases and if 
I had not taken this step they would have given me 
more encouragement. Then a higher post fell 
vacant which I could very well fill, but I felt shy 
and thought that my simple national dress would 
not be liked by the officer in whose gift the appoint- 
ment was, as being a big and influential man him- 
self he would have many illustrious visitors and he 
might consider it below his dignity or prestige to 
have a Gandhi man (2s some would call it) by his 
side as an assistant. I therefore never entertained 
any hopes of being promoted to that place and felt 
contented thinking that so long as they did not 
interfere with my way of life I should not much care for 
any promotion on conditions of slavery. A month passed, 
some outsiders were tried, and to my surprise at last I 


was informed that I was to be promoted to that post. 


God’s ways are inscrutable. That which was not 
aspired or tried for was offered to me irrespective of 
my Khadi, knowing of course that I coald handle 
the work satisfactorily. The curious thing is that 
the higher officer too onder whom I now came 
proved extremely kind and loving never caring for 
my Khadi dress or Indien fashion. He wants his 
work done and that is all. When I was promoted, 
some of my colleagues sincerely thought that I would 
not be so impertinent as to continue my simple dress 
in Khaddar and thas lower the prestige of my sahib, 
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and my assurance that I was determined to continue 
80 didn’t seem to conyinee them until some months 
passed, It is not still urusual for friends to query 
me as to whether my European officers really tolerate 
my simple Khadi dress ‘Two yests have passed 
since I was promoted to my present post and not 
once have I had cceasion to feel that my Khadi has 
any way impressed my superiors badly. Though I know 
of cases where European employers have dismissed 
thoir Servants for wearing Khaddar at the time when 
it was to them as red rag to the bull, and granting 
that perhaps in my case luck has played its part 
Over and above the generosity of the particular 
Officers, I cannot but feel that in most cases the fear 
entertained for using Khadi in European offices is 
baseless and is like mistaking a rope for a snake. I 
feel also that had I ont of fear refrained from 
taking to Khadi I would have doubly sinned, firstly 
for neglecting my duty to the country and secondly 
for holding wrong and uncharitable notions about 
the character of my European officers. ” 

I congratulate the European firm upon their breadth 
of vision for it was no doubt something for them not 
to be carried away by prejudice when Non-co-operation 
was at its height and when Khadi dress was mixed up 
by so many Europeans with violent intentions. 


M. K. G. 
Why there is Slaughter 


and How to prevent it 
Vv 


We have yet to consider what is perhaps the most 
Serious and perfectly scandalou3 aspect of the question, 
namely the export of our finest cattle from cattle — 
breeding districts to large cities like Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, and their wholesale destruction within a 
year of their migration. But bafore we take that up, 
we will dispose of the allied factor of export to foreign 
countries, 

Cattle, and sheep and goats were rot separately 
recorded before 1912, Figure: for the export of cattle 
from 1912 onwards are as follow: 


Year Number Value in Average value 

Rupees of animal! in 

rupees, roughly 
1912-13 30,188 15,71,160 52 
1913-14 29,909 18 58,500 62 
1914-15 17,708 ' 9,45,060 53 
1915-16 14,241 6,50,835 46 
1916-17 14,681 8,51,400 58 
1917-18 9,977 722,205 72 
1918-19 9,951 — 9,31,455 94 
1919-20 16,685 19,19,910 115 
1920-21 19,068 20,44,680 107 
1921-22 21,179 16,74,382 79 
1922-23 13,675 8,28,912 61 
1923-24 12,597 8,78,804 70 


Government officers with their traditional bias in 
favour of free trade and laissez fuire are apt to make 
light of the suggestion of an embargo upon or at least 
a restriction of this export. Their case cannot be better 
pat than has been done by Lieutenant Colonel J. Matson, 
Assistant Controller of Military Farms in an_ excellent 
article which first appeared in the Pioneer for 26th June 
1922 and was then reprinted in the Agricultural Journal 
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9 India (Vol. XVII, Part V, September 1922), and it 
will be observed that even his opposition is subject: to 
an important qualification. Says he: 

‘It would bs uzeless to stop export, as is so often 
suggested. On the contrary in a country where the 
stock of cattle is excessive, it should receive every 
encouragement. Export irade enhances values, and the 
breeders are encouraged to feed their stock well and to 
breed the best, and this iends to raise the quality of all 
the stock in the country. This is subject to One 
qualification in the matter of export beyond” Tidia; 
namely, it is possible that restriction of the export of 
females would tend to a more lasting and profitable 
trade in the long run. ” 

Whatever economists might say, no humanitarian can 
view with equanimity the transfer of a single head of 
cattle from the hands of people who are pledged to 
evince their gratitude to animals for services rendered 
by nursing them in old age, in disease and in accident, 
into the hands of others who will slaughter them as 
soon as they find that they cannot exploit them any 
more. Again many of the animals exported are expressly 
intended for breeding beef cattle; as for ,instance the 
Ongo'e breed of cows in the Madras presidency is 
exported to Java for breeding for meat. As humanitarians 
therefore we stand for the absolute stopping of this 
traffic in blood. | 

Even from the economic standpoint, export might so 
enhance prices as to place the animals beyond our 
purchasing power. Breeders might prosper, but their 
prosperity is no compensation for the suffering entailed 
on the country as a whole as a result of the deficiency 
of plongh and milk cattle. The free export. of cow 
might be supp2sed to be profitable to the cultivators 
who raise it, but one inevitable consequence flowing 
therefrom. is that the nation is underfed. Even this 
Government stopped the export of food-stuffs during the 
great war when it was afraid of bread riots breaking 
out in the country. 

“ India is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 
Nearly three-fourths of people depend upon agriculture 
for their maintenance. Cattle constitute the mainstay 
of our agricultural operafions. The number of cattle in 
the country is insufficient for her needs and they are 
poor too in quality. The number of cattle ‘per 100 of 
population in India is only 59, while itis 74 in Denmark, 
79 in the United States, 50 in Canada, 120 in Cape 
Colony, 150 in New Zsaland, 259 in Austria, 323 in the 
Argentine Republic and 500 in Uruguay. 

“ The maximum area which a pair of Indian plough 
cattle can till during a season is 5 acres; the cultivated 
area in British India is about 223 million acres and the 
total number of plough cattle is about 49 millions; 
deducting 25 per cent for draught and such other 
purposes, and 25 per cent as old, infirm, sick and 
immature, there remain only about 24 millions of cattle 
available for cultivating aboat 228 millions acres, that 
is to say one pair of cattle has to till about 19 acres, 
whereas this would require in the ordinary course four 
pairs of cattle. This largely accounts for the poor 
outturn of crops in India as compared with that of other 
countries, The rate of outturn in bushels per acre under 
wheat cultivation is 11.5 in British India, 13.5 in France, 
13.7 in Italy, 14 in Spain and the United States, 17 in 
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Canada, 23 in Sweden and Norway, 29 in Egypt, 29.5 
in Great Britain, 30 in the Netherlands 32 in Japan, 
32.5 in Switzerland and 33 in Denmark. 

“The number of milk cattle is scarcely enough to 
supply one-eighth of the population with a fair quantity 
of milk; taking the average yield of milk of the Indian 
cow to be 2 pints per head per day for 7 months, the 
milk that is produced by 50 million of milch cattle Fer 
day for the 254 million people comes to about 60 
million pints per day, that is to say, each individual 
gets less than | of a pint whereas the need per individual 
is reckoned at 2 pints a day” (Memorial of Sir John 
Woodroffe, President, All-India Cow Conference Association, 
Caleatta and others to Lord Chelmsford. ) 


According to ‘the Sarvey and Census of the Cattle 
of Bengal’ by J. KX. Blackwood, Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, 1915, “The average consumption of milk per 
head of the population works out to a figure from 20 
to 40 seers approximately per annum.” This means 
from a little over .087 pint to about .175 pint per 
individual, 

The per capita consumption of milk per day in a 
wealthy and largely vegetarian city like Bombay is only 
8.1 ounces, while the corresponding figure for the United 
States is 20 ounces and for the United Kingdom 10 
ounces ( Zal Kothavala’s note submitted to the lst Cattle 
Conference, Bangalore, Jannary 1924 ). 


The average production of dairy cows in the United 
States is 3,412 pounds of milk per cow per year, in 
Holland 7,585 pounds, in Switzerland 6,950 pounds and 
ia Denmark 5,666 poands ( South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 198). The -United States 
produce from their cows an average of 145 pounds of 
batter every year. Denmark 224 pounds and Holland 
250 pounds (N. F, Hall’s Making the Dairy pay ). 
According to another estimate the average daily yield 
of milk per cattle per day is 2 pounds in India as against 
10.2 pounds in the United States ard 20 pounds in the 
United Kingdom. 

Indian milch cattle in Akbar’s time ( according to 
the Ain-i-Akbari ) ‘used to give 20 quarts of milk a 
day and draught cattle could walk faster than horses.’ 
Only 25 years ago, as older inhabitants of India can 
testify, country cows used to give about 5 seers of milk 
per head per day on an average, while they now give 
Only a seer; ballocks also could do about doable the work 
that they do now ( Woodroffe Memorial ). 


This deficiency of the cattle in quality as well as in 
numbers has led to “an abnormal rise in the price of 
cattle, crops, milk and milk—products on the one hand 
and on the other to the poor physique of the people, 
Prevalence of disease and an abnormal death—rate, 
especially amongst women and children. While in the 
course Of the last sixty years the price of food—grains 
has risen 5 to 7 times, that of milk has risen more 
than 40 times, According to Lala Sukhyir Siphe’s 
address on the 2ad All — India Cow Conference, Delhi 
1918, wheat which sold in 1857 at 39 Seers per rnpee 
sold at 5) seers per rupee in 1915, while milk which 
Sold ia 1857 at 4 maunds or 160 Seers a rupee sold at 
4 seers per rupee in 1918, In Akbar'’s timo ‘ cows 
giving twenty quarts of milk a day used to sell at Rs, 1’; 
twenty years ago sach cows could be had for about 
Ra, 150 whereas they are hardly available now for 
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Rs, 400; and similar has been the rise in the price of 
bulls and ballocks as well.” ( Ibid. ) ' 

“While the price of most other commodities in England 
and in the United States is double and sometimes even 
4 times that of the same in India, milk sells there "i 
a cheaper rate than here. According to Mr. Kothawala’s 
note already cited, the price at which mil is sold in 
Bombay is 13 times dearer than in the United States 
and 12 times dearer than in the United Kingdom. 

“Infant mortality in India is appalling, being nearly 
double that of the United Kingdom, Denmark and Jspan, 
about thrice that of Norway and Sweden, about 6 times 
that of Holland and the United States and nearly 9 times 
that of New Zealand. In cities like Bombay one out of 
every two children born dies during the first year of its 
existence. The general rate of infant mortality in the 
country is 260.7 per mille, the corresponding figures for 
New Zealand beiry 32, Holland 50, U, S. A- 58.8, Sweden 
and Norway 102, Denmark 135, Ireland 123, Scotland 
145, and England and Wales 172, Col. MacTaggart, 
Sanitary Commissioner U. P., pointed out that, by cheapen- 
ing the price of milk so as to bring it within the reach 
of the poorer classes, more would be effected towards 
reducing infant mortality than the presence of any 
number of trained dhais would accomplish ” ( Ibid. ) 

The deathrate amongst Indians is 38.2 per mille, 
while it is 9.5 in New Zealand jand below 14 in the 
United Kingdom. The average expectation of life in 
India is 24 years, while it is 45 years in the United 
Kingdom (Sir M. Vishveshvarayya at the Economic 
Conferenea. ) 

The number of reported tubercular casos among human 
beings in 1902 was 38,435 and rose to 1,00,192 in 
1919, an increase of nearly 200 p.c. ( Woodroffe Memorial ) 

In view of all these facts, export of cattle is nothing 
short of a crime. The result has been that in the 
words of the Government Board of Agriculture in India 
1916 the best breeds of cattle have been seriously 
depleted. Such export would have given a stimulus to 
good breeding if the industry were well organised and 
if the number of cattle were greater than needed for 
the conntry, But such is not the case. Again Indian 
cattle Owners are not well aware of the true value of 
well-bred cattle and part with them at a price which 
represents hardly half their value; they are also often 
obliged to part with their best cattle on the temptation 
of getting ready money, which they are always in need 
of, even if it be to their ultimate rnin. Therefore the 
indiscriminate export from the country of the best breeding 
bulls and milch cattle, without any prospect of replenish- 
ment, is against the highest economic interests of 
the country ( Ibid. ). V. G. Desai 


Inland complaints for non-receipt of any current 
issue must be made within two weeks of the date of 
issue, after which time they will not be attenc’ed to. 

Remittances through cheques will be credited only 
when the latter are cashed, and all commissions charged 
by the banks concerned will be deducted from the 
remittances before they are credited as subscription, 

All letters of inquiry mast always be accompanied 
with postaye for reply. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M, K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XXI 


fade S ae ca* 

Though I had acquired a nodding acquaintance with 
Hinduism and other religions of the world, I should 
have known that it would not be enough to save me in 
my trials. Of the thing that sustains him through 
trials man has no inkling, much less knowledge, at the 


time. If an unbeliever, he will attribute his safety to 
chance. If a believer, he will say God saved him. 


He will conclude, us well he may, that his religious 
study or spiritual discipline was at the back of the. state 
of grace within him. But in the hour of his deliver- 
ance he does not know whether his spiritual discipline 
or what else saves him. Who that has prided himself 
on his spiritual strength has not seen it humbled to 
the dust? A knowledge of religion (as distinguished 
from experience ) seems but chaff in such moments of 
trials. 

It was in England that I first discovered the futility 
of mere religious knowledge. How I was saved on 
previous occasions is more than I can say, 
very young then; but now I was twenty and had gained 
some experience as husband and father. 

During the last year, as far as I can remember, of 
my stay in England, that is in 1890, there was a 
Vegetarian Conference at Portsmouth to which an 
Indian friend and I were invited. Portsmouth is a 
sea-port with a large naval population. It has many 
houses with women of ill fame, women not actually 
prostitutes, but at the same time not very scrupulous 
about their morals. We were put up in one of these 
houses. Not that the Reception Committee purposely 
fixed up such a house for us. It is difficult in a town 
like Portsmouth to find out which are good lodgings 
and which are bad, for occasional travellers like 
ourselves, 

We returned from the Conference in the evening. 
After dinner we sat down to play a rubber of bridge, in 
which our landlady joined, as is customary in Hoagland 
even in respectable households. Every player indulges in 
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* ‘Nirbal he bala Ram’— The refrain of one of Surdas’ 


famous hymns, Its meaning is, ‘He is the help of the helpless, the 
strength of the weak,’ 


for I was 


,innocent jokes a8 a matter of course, but here my 
companion and our hostess began to make indecent ones 
as well, I did not know that my friend was an adept 
in the art, It captured me and I also joined. Just 
when I was about to go beyond the limit, leaving the 
cards and the game to themselves, God in the good 
companion uttered the blessed warning: ‘ Whence this 
devil in you, my boy! Be off, quick!’ 

I was ashamed. I took the warning. I expressed 
within myself gratefulness to the friend. I remembered 
the vow I had taken before my mother snd fied from 


the scene. To my room I went quaking, trembling, and 
with beating heart, like a quarry escaped from its 
pursuer. 


I recall this as the first occasion on which a woman, 
other than my wife, moved me to lust. I passed that 
night sleeplessly, all kinds of thoughts assailing me. 
Should I leave this house ? Should I run away from the 
place ? Where wasI? What would happen to me if Ihad 
not my wits about me? I decided to act thenceforth 
with great caution; not only to leave the house, but 
somehow leave Portsmouth. The Conference was not to 
go on for more than two days and I remember I left 
Portsmouth the next evening, my companion staying 
there sometime longer. 

I did not then know the essence of religion, or of 
God, and how He works in us. Only vaguely I understood 
that God had saved me on that occasion. On all 
occasions of trial He has saved me. I know that the 
phrase ‘God saved me’ has a deeper meaning for me 
today, and still I feel that I have not yet grasped its 
entire meaning. Only richer experience can help me to 
a fuller meaning. But in all my trials—of a spiritual 
nature, as a lawyer, in conducting institutions, and in 
politics,—-I_ can say that God saved me. When every 
hope is gone, ‘when helpers fail and comforts flee,’ I 
experience that help arrives somehow, from I know not 
where. Supplication, worship, prayer are no superstition; 
they are acts more real than the acts of eating, drinking, 
sitting or walking. It is no exaggeration to say that 
they alone are real, all else is unreal, 

Such worship or prayer is no flight of eloquence; 
it is no lip-homage. It springs from the heart. [f, 
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therefore, we achieve that purity of the heart when it 
is ‘emptied of all bat love’, if we keep all the chords 
in proper trim, they ‘trembling pass in music out of 
sight. ’ needs no speech, It is in _ itself 
independent of any sensuous effort. I have not the 
slightest doubt that prayer is an unfailing means of 
cleansiog the heart of passions, But it must be combined 

with the utmost hamility, 
( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


The Cow—the Mother of Prosperity 
vi 
[ Mr. Hayne now deals with a few general items, 
conelading this part of his subject with a discussion of 


cow-testing. V. G. D.] 


Prayer 


Cows need exercise 

Don't keep the cows tied up all the time. Tarn them 
out in the yard for a while, if it is not storming, or 
turn them loose in a shed or covered yard. 

Some good dairymen allow the cows to run loose in 
a covered yard or large barn all the time, except when 
being milked or fed grain. This is a good plan when 
the yard or barn is sheltered, warm and clean, On 
Pleasant days the cows should go out in the sun for a 
while, 

Give the cows water 

The cow's body is 70 p.c. and her milk is 87 Pp. G 
water. What one thing does she need more than water? 

A big heavy-milking cow should drink from 8 to 15 
gallons of water a day, depending largely upon the 
the kind of feed she eats, 

It puys to provide clean drinking places and clean 
water. Considering the percentage of water in the cow’s 
body and milk, do you think she should get along on 
One drink a day? 

Give the cow a chance 

Many @ cow is a poor milk producer because she gets 
abuse and not enough to eat, 

it takes a certain amount of feed to keep a cow 
living, and she will use feed, first to live on and then 
if there is any extra, she will make milk of it, if she 
is a good dairy cow, 

A cow that is exposed to storms, or kept standing in 
a cold draught in the stable in Winter, or forced to 
drink joy cold water will not make milk, as she is too 
busy trying to keep warm and using her feed to that 
end, 

Here is what feed and good care will do 

A poor cow, that in her old home probably gave 
2,000 pounds or less milk a year, gave 4,975 pounds of 
milk and 253 pounds of butter fat at the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station when she was well f 

One-half the cows in this coun'ry would almost double 
their milk production only they got enough to eat, 
What takes the profit out of the dairy business 

Let the dog bring the cows in on the ran; throw 
rocks at them as they go by. There is no surer way to 
out down the milk yield, 

Another sure way to make dairying a losing game is 
to leave the cows ont to browse fodder in a blizzard, or 
let them wait outside all afternoon in a cold rain. It 
will not take long to do the thilking in the evening, 

The man who is responsible for his wife’s having to 
milk a cow out by the straw stack all winter, should be 
arrested for wife-beating and cruelty to animals, 
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Rough and hot-tempered fellows should be set to 
taming lions, not to keeping cows. They will not get 
much more milk from the cows than they would from 
the lions, 

Test Every Cow. 

We cannot tell whether or not a cow is worth having 
unless we know how much milk she gives, how much butter fat 
there is in her milk, and how much feed she eats. 

The man is not iiving who can ‘ guess ’ this correctly. 
It is easy to find ont about a cow. 

(i) Wegh the milk. The milk of each cow should be 
weighed at each milking and recorded on a sheet fixed 
up in the barn in the most convenient place. 

Some weigh each cow’s milk once a week and estimate 
how much she is giving. This is better than not weigh- 
ing at all but not so reliable as to know what the cow is 
giving each day, 

(ii) Test the milk with a Babcock tester at least once 
a month to find how much butter fat there is in it: 

(ili) Weigh each cow's feed—grain, silage and hay—and 
keep a record so as to know what each cow is eating. 

(A bushel of good corn silage weighs from 35 to 
40 pounds. ) 

The feed need not be weighed every day bnt should 
be weighed whenever a change is made, so that we can 
feed according to the amount of milk, and can figure the 
worth of the feed. ; 

When we know how much milk and butter fat a 
cow produces and how much feed she eats, a little 
arithmetic will tell us whether she is a money-maker or 
& money-loser. 

Does cow testing pay ? 

Does it pay to keep books in a bank or hardware 
store ? 

One question is as wise as the other, 

The day is coming when dairymen will no more 
think of keeping cows without keeping records than a 
banker will think of loaning money and trusting to his 
memory and luck to collect interest, 

Here are five advantages of cow-testing and there 
are many more: 

(i) We will take better care of the cows, 


Many a man, when he began testing his cows, also 
began taking greater care of them and surprised himself 
with how good his cows were. 

(ii) We will find ont which are profitable cows and 
which are ‘ boarders’ eating up the profit. 

(iii) Our good cows will be worth more when we 
know how good they are. A good cow will bring $ 50 
more if we can show her record when we want to 
sell her, 

(iv) The calves will be worth more. A wise man 
will give $ 100 or more for a good calf from a good 
cow with a good record and $ 35 or less fora good calf 
from a cow with no record. 

(V) We can improve onr herds. 


When we know by actual weights and figures that 
we have high-produeing cows, we wonld be fools if we 
did not keep heifers from those cows, The best way to 
judge the valne of a young heifer or bull is by the 
records of its ancestors. The way to tell the breeding 
value of a mature cow or bull is by the records of its 


offspring. Without records we cannot meke mach 
improvement, 
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Cow Testing Associations. 

pee ate ad thousands of ‘such associations working that 

an Ousands of dollars for dairymen with but 
) he - All that is needed is a combination of 26 

Progressive dairymen and a_ reliable young man or 

woman for tester who must atand one day a month with 


each herd, He is worth five times his salary to any 
dairy neighbourhood. 

You cannot afford to guess. Illinois Experiment 
Station 


on 8 few years ago, found by testing — that one 
cow in their herd made more profit in a year than the 
other 40 cows combined. 

Mr. Ragsdale of Missori tried to sell a cow for $ 75 
but nobody would have her. He put her in a cow 
aeeng association, and she broke the state record by 
producing 527 pounds of butter fat after the first four 
months of her milking season were over, and she cleared 
$ 267-39 above the cost of her feed. The Owner has 
been offered $ 175 for her but she is not for sale. 


The World War 


How Can Religion help ? 

In the sections in which chapter IV is divided Mr. Page 
has examined in his own able manner the different 
reasons summarised by him, the first being ‘ War is 
inherently and essentially a supreme violation of Jesus’ 
way of life.’ Though for the orthodox Christian there 
is much in the section that is worth reading, the 
average reader will not understand the reference 
summarised by the writer. But the writer shows that 
modern war is a calamity which no man _ with any 
moral sense can contemplate with equanimity and quotes 
the following from Winston S. Churchill's writings : 

‘ It differed from all ancient wars in the immense 
power of the combatants and their fearful agencies of 
destruction, and from all modern wars in the utter 
ruthlessness with which it was fought. All the horrors 
of the ages were brought together, and not only armies 
but whole populations were thrust into the midst of 
them. ... Every outrage against humanity or inter- 
national law was repaid by reprisals often on a greater 
scale and of longer duration...When all was over, Torture 
and Cannibalism were the only two expedients that the 
civilised, scientific, Christian States had been able to 
deny themselves : and these were of doubtful utility. ” 

The second reason why men of religion should oppose 
war is that it is imeffective as a means of furthering 
Ohrist’s Kingdom and is self-defeating in its very nature,’ 
And, he proceeds : 

” Not only is war a violation of Jesus’ way of life, it 
is a method which cannot be used successfully to build 
the kind of a world which he sought to establish. This 
is certainly true of any great war today, no matter 
what may have been the case with small wars in the 
past. 


“ Christians have frequently had an uneasy conscience 
about war. They have usually justified it, however, 
on the ground that it was the lesser of two evils, and 
have hoped that its net result would be good, rather 
than evil, Is such a hope justifiable in this day? 
Consider the World War. It would be difficult to devise 
higher aims than those for which millions died in this 
war: the protection of the helpless, the destruction of 
militarism, the ending the war for ever and making the 
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world safe for democracy, Not only were these the real 
aims of the multitudes, half the world poured out blood 
and treasure in seeking their realisation. If war is a 
method by means of which these holy ends may be 
achieved, surely success should have crowned the sacrifi- 
cial efforts of these millions, But did it? Did the war 
accomplish these things ? 

“The evidence leaves absolutely no room for doubt. 
Did military force protect the helpless? The answer is 
found in the summary given in a former chapter: 
18 million dead soldiers, 13 million dead civilians, 20 
million wounded, 9 million war orphans, 5 million war 
widows, 10 million refugees, untold millions doomed to 
hunger, malnutrition and sweated labour, a ruined 
continent, shattered morals, blasted faith, wholesale misery 
and despair, 

*‘ Did the war destroy militarism and end war forever? 
It crushed Germany in a military and economic way 
more completely than has fallen to the lot of any other 
great nation in many centuries. But this did not destroy 
militarism. The evidence at this point is overwhelming. 
In the entire history of mankind there have never been 
as many men enrolled in peace-time armies as during 
the period since the close of the World War. Moreover, 
there has never been a time when more reliance was 
placed in military force or when more threats of war were 
made than during this same period. 

‘‘ Did the war make the world safe for democracy? 
Indeed, did the war make the world safe for eny of 
the higher values of life? Here also the answer is 
complete and convincing. “ Recent events", says Tord 
Grey, former British Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘“‘ have 
shown us with horrid clearness Europe sliding surely, 
though it may appear slowly, toward the abyss. Do we 
realise how far down the slope we have already gone? 


' How does liberty stand in Kurope today ? — that liberty 


our generation was brought up to believe could 
be secured only by popular representative government ? 


Russia is as far from it as ever she was — pot even an 
elected Duma. Now Italy has practically a dictatorship. 
So has Spain. Germany is either under a dictatorship 
or in chaos.” It has been a long, long time since 
the world was as unsafe for human life, democracy, 
truth or virtue as at this very hour. 

“Is it not supreme folly to say that a great war is 
the lesser of the two evils? It is a combination of all 
the major evils of contemporary life. There is no sin of 
man that is not intensified by war. Dr. Homer Folks 
has well said: “We may select from all these other 
enemies of human life their worst features, combine 
them into one quintessence of horror, intensify this to 
the nth degree, scatter it continent-wide, and that is 


war.” M. K. G. 
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South Africa 

(By M. K, Gandhi) 

India has every reason to 
congratulate itself upon the diplomatic victory it has 
gained in South Africa. I have shown elsewhere that 
nothing could have been dove in South Africa but for 
the extraordinary faith and labours of C. F. Andrews. 
Never-the-less had the Government of India been at all 
remiss in its prosecution of the Indian claim, the Areas 
Reservation Bill would certainly have been passed by 
the Union Parliament. It is a great gain that the 
Bill has been postponed and a conference agreed upon. 

But there is a fly in the ointment. The Union 
Government’s condition and its acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of India that the resolution must ‘safeguard 
Western standards of life by just and legitimate means’ 
may make an equitable solution impossible. What is 
the meaning of ‘safe-guarding Western standards of 
life’ or of ‘just and legitimate means’? The safe-guard 
may mean, for instance, that the indentured Indian 
working on the plantations and getting perhaps 30 
shillings per month should live like the Huropean artisan 
in a five-roomed brick-built cottage and wear the 
European costume from top to toe and eat Kuropean 
food; and ‘just and legitimate means’ may be compulsory 
deportation of those indentured Indians who do not 
conform to the impossible safe-guard; or, ‘safe-guarding 
by just and legitimate means’ may mean reasonable 
sanitary and economic laws of common applicability 
ensuring on the part of all a standard of life in keeping 
with sanitary and hygienic requirements and regulation 
of all business in conformity to the European standard. 
Indians would have and should have no objection to the 
latter interpretation. Never have objections been raised 
to general sanitary or economic requirements, 

But the correspondence just published enables me 
to understand what the Union Government will want, 
That Government wants repatriation, not reformation. 
Tt would not be party to the holding of a conference 
if the Government of India would not consent to that 
question being favourably considered at the Conference. 
Lord Reading cleverly got out of the difficulty by saying 
he had no objection to voluntary repatriation as limited 
by the Indian Relief Act being discussed, The Union 
Government could not very well insist upon the precise 
terms of repatriation being previously accepted. They 
therefore discovered the new formula of conformity to 
‘Western standards of life’, On the face of it, the 
condition is harmless enough, But it can be made to 
cover, as 1 have shewn, impossibilities. Much will 
therefore depend upon what mentalities both parties 
bring to the conference and what strength the Govern- 
ment of India shows. Hitherto it has surrendered 
the Indian claim every time there has been a tussle 
and has claimed it as a virtue that it has not yielded 
all the Union Government has aimed at, This is as 
much as to say that the jadge in a cause did not 
permit the thief to retain all he had stolen, It 
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must never be forgotten that every time the South 
African Government has sdmittedly without just canse 
sought to deprive the Indian settler of his just rights 
as a peaceful citizen of South Africa, The Govern- 
ment of India to be true to its trust should therefore 
have been able to show a record at each tassle of 
recovery of lost ground. The fact however is that hed 
not the settlers in 1907 taken the law, 28 it were, into 
their own hands, they would have lost all, the Government 
of India being privy to it. For the Indian and the 
Imperial Governments had already consented in 1907 to 
the brutal Asiatic Act—the same that was in 1906 
vetoed by Lord Elgin, the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Though, therefore, the postponement of 
the Bill and the Conference is a tremendous step gained 
in the present campaign, if the Government of India 
woaken in the final heat, the present advantage will be 
counted as a wasted effort. 

The public has thus as great need to be watchful 
as ever if the advantage is not to be lost. The breathing 
time must be fully utilised for a close study of the 
problem and for elucidating the fact that the only crime 
provable against the Indian settler is his Asiatic birth 
and the possession of a coloured pigment. It is statutory 
crime. For, the South African constitation in effect says 
‘there shail be no equality between whites on the one 
hand, and coloured and Asiatic races on the other.’ South 
Africa believes as much in hereditary caste as we do in 
India. ; 

Lastly, I must not omit to reiterate the opinion given 
in these columns that the salvation of the settlers lies finally 
in their own hands. The Government of India, public 
opinion, and even the Union Government and the white 
people of South Africa will help them if they will help 
themselves. Let them remove the slightest cause of 
complaint against them whether on grounds of hygiene 
or economics. In all things not immoral let them do 
‘in Rome as the Romans do’. Let them be and remain 
absolutely united, And above all let them be resolute 
in suffering for the common good. 


March Figures 
The returns of production and sale of Khadi for the 
month of March in several provinces are as follow: 


Province Production Sale 
Bombay Rs. 37,686 
Burma ” 1,719 
Delhi Rs. 6521 ” 2,370 
Karnatak » 4,992 » 8,920 
C. Maharashtra eo » 2,848 
S. Maharashtra ” 2,468 
Panjab ” 10,893 19 6,475 
Tamil Nada », 08,094 » 51,590 
U2; o  e,iee ty 9,128 
Utkal ww  at0 » 93,416 

Total Rs. 79,079 Rs, 1,21,620 


The figures of Karnatak are incomplete. There is no 
noticable change in the position from February except 
in the sales of S. Maharashtra, Bombay and Utkal which 
show an increase over the February figures. The 
comparatively large sales in S. Maharashtra are due to 
the fact that the figure includes the sales effected in 
the Khadi Exhibitions that are being organised by 
Mr, Patwardhan. 
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As compared with the figures for the corresponding 
month last year wherover figures for comparison are 
available there is a general increase both in production 
and sales. The comparative figures are given below : 


PRODUCTION 
Province March 1926. March 1925, 

_ Panjab Rs 10,893 Rs. 5,857 
Tamil Nadu », 58,094 » 52,282 
Utkal acs aed . 169 

SALES 
Bombay » 37,686 » 29,918 
Panjab » 6,475 » 4,937 
Tamil Nadu » 51,590 Sie (U0 
Utkal eee 51s » 2,840 
Total Rs. 1,72,524 Rs. 1,66,404 


The Tamil Nadu Sale figure for the month of March 
1925 is exceptional, owing to Mr. Bharucha’s hawking 
tour. 

Not Quantity but Quality 

Times without number have I been asked, ‘ what can 
be done if we are so few. See how few spinners we 
have in the Spinners’ Association? How few civil 
resisters ? How few pucca non-co-operators? How few 
prohibitionists ?’ Ali this is, alas, too true. But when 
we come to think of it, what is there in numbers? The 
more relevant question is, how many true spinners, true 
civil resisters, true non-cooperators, true prohibitionists 
are there in the country ? It is character, determination, 
and conrage that will count in the end. And I wish I 
could say that we have 4,000 true spinners. What is a 
true spinner? A true spinner is not one who merely 
Spins. In that case we have not four thousand but 
probably four hundred thousand spinners. It is not 
enough to spin, It is necessary to spin even and strong 
yarn regularly for the sake of India’s paupers. Spinning, 
therefore, must not be a task but it must be a pleasure. 


It is not enough to belong to the Association but it is 


necessary to invite others to do likewise. And a true 
spinner revolutionises his life. He therefore understands 
the gospel of simplicity, appreciates the dignity of body- 
labour, recognises that the greatest need of India is 
self-reliance and therefore work for the millionsin their 
own homes which they can do with the simplest tools. 


One is told that the revolution in Japan was brought 
about not through thousands of men but at the head of 
it were only 12 men who fired the zeal of fifty-five. 
And, probably, amongst these 12 was only one man who 
was the author of the whole plan. If a true beginning 
is made the rest is simple. We therefore arrive at the 
astonishing conclusion, which is none the less true, that 
One true man is enough for any reform no matter how 
impossible it may appear in the beginning. Ridicule, 
contempt and death may be and often is the reward of 
such a man. But though he may dig, the reforms 
survive and prosper. He ensures their stability with his 
blood. I wish therefore, that workers will think less of 
numbers irrespective of strength but more of the strength 
of the few. It is depth more than the width that is 
wanted. If we lay a stable foundation, posterity will be 
able to erect a solid structure upon it, whereas, if the 
foundation is built of sand, there will be no work for 
posterity except to dig out the sand to lay the 
foundation anew. M. K. G. 
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On Brahmacharya 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


I am being inundated with letters on Brahmacharya 
and means to its attainment. Let me repeat in different 
language what I have already said or written on 
previous occasions. Brahmacharya is not mere mechanical 
celebacy, it means complete control over all the senses 
and freedom from lust in thought, word and deed. As 
such it is the royal road to self-realisation or attainment 
of Brahman. 


The ideal Brahmachari has not to struggle 
with sensual desire or desire for procreation; it never 
tronbles him at all, The whole world will be to him 


one vast family, he will centre all his ambition in 
relieving the misery of mankind and the desire for 
procreation will be to him as gall and wormwood. He 
who has realised the misery of mankind in all its 
magnitude will never be stirred by passion. He will 
instinctviely know the fountain of strength in him, and 
he will ever persevere to keep it undefiled. His humble 
strength will command respect of the world, and he will 
wield an influence greater than that of the sceptred 
monarch, 

But I am told that this an impossible ideal, that I 
do not take count of the natural attraction between 
man and woman. I refuse to believe that the sensual 
affinity referred to here can be at all regarded as 
natural; in that case the deluge would soon be over us. 
The natural affinity between man and woman is the 
attraction between brother and sister, mother and son, 
or father and daughter. It is that natural attraction 
that sustains the world. I should find it impossible to 
live, much less carry on my work, if I did not regard 
the whole of womankind as sisters, daughters or mothers. 
If I looked at them with lustful eyes, it would be the 
surest way to perdition. 

Procreation is a natural phenomenon indeed, but within 
specific limits. A transgression of those limits imperils 
womankind, emasculates the race, induces disease, puts 
& premium on vice, and makes the world ungodly. A 
man in the grip of the sensual desire is a man without 
moorings. If such a one were to guide society, to flood 
it with his writings and men were to be swayed by 
them, where would society be? And yet we have the 
very thing happening today. Supposing a moth whirling 
round a light were to record the moments of its 
fleeting joy and we were to imitate it, regarding it as an 
exemplar, where would we be? No, I must declare with 
all the power I can command that sensual attraction 
even between husband and wife is unnatural. Marriage 
is meant to cleanse the hearts of the couple of 
sordid passions and take them nearer to God. Lustless 
love between husband and wife is not impossible. Man 
ig not a brute. He has risen to a higher state after 
countless births in brute creation. He is born to stand, 
not to walk on all fours or crawl. Bestiality is as far 
removed from manhood, as matter from spirit. 

In conclusion I shall summarise the means to its 
attainment, 

The first step is the realisation of its necessity. 

The next is gradual control of the senses. A 
Brahmachari must needs control his palate. He must eat 
to live, and not for enjoyment. He must see only clean 
things and close his eyes before anything unclean. It 
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is thas a sign of polite breeding to walk with one’s eyes 
towards the ground and not wandering about from 
object to object. A Brahmachari will likewise hear 
nothing obscene or anclean, smell no strong, stimalating, 
things. The smell of clean earth is far sweeter than 
the fragrance of artificial scents and essences, Let the 
aspirant to Brahmacharya also keep his hands and feet 
engaged in all the waking hours in healthful activity. 
Let him also fast occasionally. 

The third step is to have clean companions—clean 
friends and clean books. 

The last and not the least is prayer. Let him repeat 
Ramanama with all his heart regularly every day, and ask 
for divine grace. 

None of these things are difficult for an average 
man or woman. They are simplicity itself. Bat their 
very simplicity is embarrassing. Where there is a will, 
the way is simple enough. Men have not the will for 
it and hence vainly grope. The fact that the world 
rests on the observance, more or less, of Brahmacharya 
or restraint, means that it is necessary and practicable. 

(From Navajiwan by M. D.) 


Notes 


The Good Samaritan 
I received the following cablegram from the Secretary, 
South African Indian Congress, Durban, before thé 
decision of the South African Government was known: 
“ Congress meeting assembled tender you grate- 
fal thanks for sending Mr. Andrews to South Africa, 
who nobly and strenuously worked brioging great 
change feeling both communities, May he enjoy 
long life, continne his noble work cause of humanity.” 


I have with-held from the public similar cablegrams 
received during Mr. Andrews’ strenuous tour in Sonth 
Africa bat I felt I could no longer with-hold the forego- 
ing especially in view of the results attained. I am 
aware that the services of this selfless Englishman have 
not been always properly understood. He is no diplomat 
and therefore he sends cablegrams faithfully recording 
his opinion and feelings from day to day, He is there- 
fore at times despondent, at times optimistic, but if one 
were patiently to collect all the cablegrams that he has 
been sending during the past few months, one would 
trace in them all a noever-to-be-missed ring of hope 
when to the sceptic there was no ground for hope. His 
last cable to me on the eve of his departure from South 
Africa told me not to lose hope because he was hopeful. 
If he had faith in the righteousness of the Indian cause, 
he had faith also in the South African statesmen. 
Andrews is a humanitarian pure and simple and there- 
fore he trusts everybody. The whole world is free to 
deceive him and he would still Say “Homanity! With all 
thy faults I love thee still.” And this love of his enables 
him to surmount all barriers and cut his way straight 
to the hearts of people. He made himself heard in 
South Africa where, perhaps, others would have been 
hissed. He paved the way for the Paddison deputation, 

The mention of the Paddison depatation enables me 
to add the testimony I have received from South Africa 
to the one that Sjt. ©. Rajagopalachariar gave in favour 
of Mr. Paddisow when the deputation left. This is what 
® correspondent has written from South Africa, 
“He is an Englishman by birth and an Indian in outlook. 
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In fact, I see no difference between him and Mr. Andrews. 
It is surprise that men of his talents should have 
risen no higher than the Labour Commissionership of 
Madras. Whether his strong Indian sympathies sre 
responsible for this is more than I know at present. ” 
All accounts received by me show that the members of 
the deputation discharged their trust faithfully and well, 
Bat even this deputation could not have done half a8 
well as they did, without the spade work that was done 
by Andrews and incessent toil put by him into it. 

In the Grip of Untouchability 

We have heard mach about untouchability and 
unapproachability of ‘Travancore because there was 
Satyagraha there. The lamp of saffering brought the 
Travancore dirt to light but it seems that there is much 
more of it in Cochin than in Travancore. There the 
repeated attempts to bring even a resolution before the 
Cochin Legislative Assembly asking the Cochin State to 
remove the ban on the use of public roads by untouchables 
was dis-allowed. 

An assiduous member enquired in the Cochin Legislative 
Assembly ‘how many tanks and wells maintained by 
Government or Municipal funds were closed to untouch- 
ables?’ The reply was that 61 tanks and 123 wells were 
so closed. It would have been interesting if a supple- 
mentary question had been asked to elicit how many 
wells aud tanks were accessible to untouchables. 


Another question asked was ‘On what ground was the 
use of certain roads constructed and maintained by the 
Public Works Department prohibited to untouch- 
ables, euphemistically called by the questioner ‘ non- 
Hindus’ ?’ Reasons given without any sense of shame on 
behalf of the Cochin Government were “the roads are 
in close proximity to temples and palace. There cannot 
be a sudden break with the past. Longstanding customs 
have to be respected.” The reader must note the word 
‘palace’. One may suppose, therefore, that the Panchama 
has no right of personal petition, for, he cannot traverse 
roads near the palace, much less can he enter them. The 
officials who gave the heartless answer are able, educated 
and cultured men, in other walks of life even liberal 
minded; but they justify a cruel, heartless and irreligious 
custom on the grounds of antiquity. 

One learns in law books that crimes and immoralities 
do not enjoy the benefit of prescription. Their antiquity 
cannot make them respectable. Bunt it is evidently 
otherwise in the Cochin State. Who can deny that 
the custom of untouchability is immoral, barbarous and 
cruel? Thus the laws of Cochin State are in a way 
much worse than those of South Africa) The common 
law of South Africa refuses to admit equality between 
white and coloured races. The common law of Cochin bases 
inequality on birth ina particular group. But the 
incidence of inequality in Cochin is infinitely more 
inhuman than in South Africa; for, an untouchable in 
Cochin is deprived of mbre human rights than the 
co‘oured man in South Africa. There is no such thing 
as unapproachability or invisibility in Sonth Africa, I 
have no desire to single out Cochin for its disgracefal 
treatment of untouchables; for, it is still unfortunately 
common to Hindus all over India more or less. Bat, 
in Cochin, besides the so-called sanction of religion, 
antouchability has the sanction of the State. Mere 
levelling up of public opinion, therefore, oan be of no 
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avail in Cochin unless it becomes so strong as to compel 
the State to abolish the barbarous custom. 


Room for Improvement 

The Manager of the Technical Department of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association has handed me the following 
names of spinners who have sent in their yarn regularly, 
whose counts are over 25 and whose strands are well 
and neatly made: 


Names Place Proyince Strength Count 
R. T. Bappanna Kumba- 

Chettiar konam Tamil Nad 80.7 46 
T. C. Chelam Madura a 66.6 a 
Pailoor Narayan Suliia Karnatak 58.6 39 
K. Venkatachari Erode Tamil Nad 58.3 42 
Sushama Bengal 57.1 98 
Chandabai Sirkar Madras Tamil Nad 55.8 53 
H. Rama Rao _ Ellore Andhra 54,7 43 
B. Maruliah Masuli- 

patam mA 53.4 84 
S. Narayanswami Madura ‘Tamil Nad 53,2 58 
S, Ramalingam fe a 46,1 46 
P. S, Minakshi- 

Sundarm ,, Re 44.6 64 
Ushabala Debi Khulna Bengal 43,3 37 
K. Surya- Rajah- 

narayena omundry Andhra 41,8 41 
P, Narayana Rao Podur 3 41.6 54 
Srish Chandra 
Sen Khnina Bengal 49.2 43 
K. Subramanyam Coimbatore Tamil Nad 37.5 28 
N.S. Vardachari Tirupati Tamil Nad 34,8 84 
Jogeshwar 
Chatterjee Calcutta Bengal 32.8 51 
Aparna Debi ” 30 113 
R. D. Subra- 
manyam Salem Tamil Nad 26,7 61 
P. Vankatappa Rao Guntur Andhra 26.6 40 
Murugan Alias 
M. Chocka- Melasivai- 
lingam Chettiar puri Tamil Nad 26.5 96 
Poulin Behari 
Paul Kulsura Bengal 22 53 
8. Ambujam Kumba- 
konam Tamil Nad 21.8 83 
E. Ikkanda 
Warrior Trichur Kerala 21.3 47 
P. Subbaraju Ellore Andbra 17.5 140 
Chhabildas J. Ahmed- 
Patel abad Gujarat he ae 98 


It will be observed that in this list the first place 
is given to the spinner who has spun 46 counts. The 
highest count comes last but one. Aparna Devi who 
at a time occupied the first place stands 19th on the list 
inspite of her 113 counts. This is the note that 
accompanies the list : 

“These yarns have been singled out for neatness 
and evenness. But even the best does not come up 
to the mill yarn standard.” 

It is therefore not without difficulty that these fine 
counts can be woven. The foregoing list therefore has 
been published more for the encouragement of these 
very Spinners than as an example for others to copy, 
As these spinners have been sending in their quota 
* more regularly and have shown considerable industry 


they are urged to put greater art into their work so 


that they may draw stronger threads than they have 
done hitherto. 


Experiments are now being made by Sjt. Laxmidas 
Purshottam to demonstrate that given good cotton and good 
carding, it is possible to draw fine thread that would 
beat the strongest mill yarn of the same count. I hepeto 
publish the resuits of his experiments at an early date. 
Meanwhile let the 27 spinners make their own experi- 
ments and send stronger yarn than they have been 
sending. I hope they realise that the twist should be 
given as they draw the yarn and not at the end of 
every draw and that the yarn should be sprayed and all owed 
to absorb the moisture before it is taken off the winder. 

Total Prohibition. 

A correspondent writes: 

“Ever since the advent of Non-co-operation move- 
ment for the past five or six years steps were cont- 
inually being taken by the people of these villages— 
Illur-Kallamadi-Tarimela grovp, for the perma- 
nent closure of intoxicating drink-shops in these 
villagers It will occupy many columns to trace the 
history. Suffice it to say that this year it has been 
notified by the authorities to the great satisfaction 
of the villages that the arrack shops of these villages 


have been permanently closed and the names removed 
from bid-lists. 


This information having been received only 
yesterday, today (11th-Maha Sivaratri ) the people of 
this village i.¢, Tarimels, went in a procession 
attended by music and Bhajan to all the main temples 
of the village and offered cocoanuts to Gods. To 
perpetuate this incident in the memory of the villagers 
sherbet (out of 5 maunds of jaggery) was prepared 
and served among the villagers. 64 seers of green- 
gram was also cooked and served to the Sudra and 
other classes of people from 4 O'clock in the evening 
till late in the night. After this ‘ Harischandra’ 
drama was enacted by the actors of this village.” 

I congrantlate the villagers on the closing of their 
liquor shops. But if there had been a referendum 
probably very few, a5 in the Punjab, would have taken 
the trouble of registering their votes unless there had 
been personel canvassing. M. K. G. 
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The Bengal Relief Committee 


[A correspondent sends me a cutting from Welfare 
commenting upon the operations of the Bengal Relief 
The article report of the 
The correspondent says: 


Committee. reviews the 


Committee. 
As it seriously questions the utility of Khaddar 
organizations a3 relief measures, 1 would beg you to 
request Sir P, CO, Ray or the Khadi Pratisthan to 
offer their explanation with facts and figures. I 
might add that I am a habitual wearer of Khadi 
though I am sorry I am not a self-spinner; some of 
the ladies of my family are. I mention this to 
assure you that I am not prejudiced against Khaddar, ” 
Bot the explanation was unnecessary, Anything 
mentioned in Sjt. Ramananda Chatterjee’s magazine 
would naturally command weight and deserve attention. 
I therefore immediately passed the cutting and the 
letter on to Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta and he has 
promptly sent the following signed by Dr. Ray and 
himself. I need not reproduce the Welfure article as 
the crux of the Welfare objections is summarised in 
Dr. Ray’s reply. M. K. G ] 

In the April issue of the ‘ Welfare’ there are a few 
observations on the Bengal Relief Committee, which 
require explanation. The points dealt with mainly are the 
total earning to the villagers and the money spent in 
distributing the earning to the villagers or the total 
deficit on account of the operation. 

The total earning is Rs. 38,000 and not Rs. 17,000 
This latter figure is given in a paragraph where the 
working of the Committee in a particular affected 
patch is described. 

The total expense for distributing this earning is 
Rs. 23,000 which is clearly mentioned on page 4 of the 
report, The writer has arranged figures variously to show 
that the expense for Khadi work is Rs, 45,323 and 
again higher still. The writer says, “The Bengal 
Relief Committee has spent Rs, 62,595 to enable some 
villagers to earn altogether Rs. 38,000,” 


The expenditure of Rs, 62,595 in the year 1924 
includes such expenses as gratuitous relief Rs. 8,021, 
Medical reliof Rs. 6,028, writing off of thatched huts and 
equipments, amounting to Rs.3,490, and Rs.6,826 respective 
ly ( these were made ard rendered useless before Charkha 
work was undertaken ms explained in the Report hs 
expenses on Charkha Rs. 3603 ( which though written off 
in the year they were made were of full value to the 
Committee ) and a sum of Rs. 12,392 which is the propor- 
tionate expenses under the item of general management 
carried on for both Khadi work and Relief work. This was 
apportioned ag 60 % for Khadi and 30 4 for general and 
medical relief, When all these expenses amounting to 
Rs. 40,360 are deducted from the total expenses, a sum of 
Rs, 22,235 is left ohargeable-to Khadi work which has 
been mentioned as Rs. 23,000 in round figures in the 
report and referred to above, 

The Khadi Pratisthan has been mentioned by the writer 
in this connection. The meation was unnecessary, Ag 
the Pratisthan is Only a selling agent, the expenses and 
incomes are pone of Pratisthan’s and the paragraph is 
wholly wrong, The Pratisthan did not Spend Rs.1,43,364 
to earn Rs. 80,769, Page 4 of the report 


explains the 
relation of the Pratisthan as Sales agent. 
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All the facts have been clearly stated in the Report. 
It may be asked whether the expenditare of Re 23,000 
even was justified. The expenditure was fally justified. 
The Committee at one time conld have spent away every 
pie in its hands in gratuitous distribution end in the 
erection of huts. But instead of that it chose to 
reserve some amount to be spent for productive work. 
Instead of giving alms it decided to provide work for 
the people. At first the Committee provided work by 
giving paddy to husk. These operations cost the Commi- 
tee aboat Rs 43,000. This was in 1923. After that the 
Committee provided labour in the shape of spinning and 
weaving wages. The Committee has done this work 
successfully, Not only has the Charkha relief become 
a great success but the Committee’s activities have 
brought in a new era in Bengal. From the oxpersenee 
gained in the relief operations the great hand-spinning 
industry of Bengal is on its revival. In Bengal there 
is a monthly production of about Rs 40,000 worth of 
Khaddar now. Two-thirds of this amount goes to 
villages. The villages of Bengal are now getting a 
quarter of a lakh monthly where there was nothing. The 
Committee has worked with foresight in adopting 
Charkhas as a relief measure. The people of the area 
where Charkha work is going on are able to resist effects 
of crop failures more successfully than ever before The 
average earning per active Charkha is less than a rapee 
per month. Stiil this amount distributed so largely does a 
great deal of good to the poor. Charkha stands for 
small earnings very largely distributed. 

The Charkha work of the Committee has enabled 
the training of a batch of men who are the pick of the 
Khadi workers. The Relief has given us a Charkha 
which has made high-speed spinning easy. It has given 
a system which has enabled the Khadi work of 
Bengal to be conducted precisely, efficiently and under 
a central control. When all these are considered the 
expense does not appear to be heavy, 

The Bengal Relief has the privilege of being the 
pioneer in a work in Bengal which is fraught with very 
great possibilities. Khadi work is now self-supporting 
in many districts of Bengal. In the Relief area it 
has not been self-supporting up till now. We have to - 
pay some toll for reviving an industry so ruthlessly 
destroyed, The Committee has borne a share of the 
toll. 

The real point at issue is whether the people have 
become fitter to resist a famine by the introduction of 
the wheel or not. When it is considered that in 
whichever family a Charkha has been introduced all 
the women and children have learnt to earn by spin- 
ning, it is not difficult to decide that the Operations of 
the Committee have left the people fitter to fight 


- natural calamities, 


P, C. RAY 
SATISH DAS GUPTA 


The A. I. C. C. 

A meeting of the Working Commttee of the A. I. 
C. C. will be hold on the 4th May at 9 A. M. at 
Satyegrahashram Sabarmati, and the A. L C. C. will 
meet in the Vidyapith buildings on the Sth and 6th. 
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Notes 

Prohibition and Madras Government 

Sjt. C. Rajagopalachar has unearthed a Government 
order which is simplicity itself but which conveys a 
world of meaning. In a note accompanying a copy of 
the order Sjt. Rajagopalachar writes to the press: 

* Among the many post-Reform additions to onr 

recurring charges are the new Health Officers and 


their Staff. They are expected to educate the people 
about cholera, malaria etc,” 


Some of the members of the staff seem to have en- 
quired whether they should carry on propaganda pgainst 
the driok habit also and the laconic reply received was : 

‘** The Governmen ¢ consider that the Public Health 

Staff should not carry on snti-drink propaganda” 

It is to be noted here that there is no reason 
assigned for the ban on anti-drink propaganda. On the 
contrary, one would expect explicit instructions to 
these conservators of health to instruct the people about 
the evil effects of drink on the body under a popular 
Government. They would be required to tell the people 
how deadly the effect of alcohol is upon the human body 
and show by magic lantern slides in a graphic manner 
the ruin that alcohol brings wherever it finds a place, 
Bat it is madness to expect the existing Government to 
do any such thing. One may as well expect the 
keeper of a public house to warn ils visitors against 
running into the death-trap. Is not the Government the 
keeper of all the public houses of India? It is the 
25 crores revenue that enables us to give University 
education to our children. It evables the Government to 
impose pu. Britannica upon us. Not till the people 
realise their duty and develop strength to resist the 
Government in its pro-drink policy will it be possible 
to have a dry India. 

Prohibition in America 

One hears so much about prohibition being a failure 

in America that it is refreshing to find references which 


prove the contrary. The cuttings that a correspondent 
has sent show that delogates to the Middle-West 


Students’ Conference reprefonting 123 thousand college 

students in the South-Hast and Middle-West of America 

passed resolutions opposing liquor drinking by students. 

The \ebrnary issue of the journal of the locomotive 
Mngineers contains the following: 

“The railroad brotherhoods as well a8 hundreds 

of thousands of sober, industrious workingmen in 


the America Federation of Labour, are opposed to 
drink because they know it never made any man a 


better citixen, a better worker, or a botter husband 
or fathor. We do not believe the remarkable 
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growth of labour co-operating banks in this country 
would have been possible if the workingmen were 
still putting their savings over the bar. We are 
further convinced that the progress of the American 
labour movement depends upon leaders with clear, - 
cool heads and not upon those whose brains are 
addled by alcohol. Perhaps it is worth noting that 
the leaders of British labour, who have made much 
substantial progress economically, and politically, 

Since the war, are overwhelmingly dry.” 

‘The progress made by industry in the United 
States during the last five years toward the elimi- 
nation of waste has brought about ‘one of the most 
astonishing transformations in economic history. ” 

It is not my purpose to make the reader believe 
that prohibition in America has been wholly successful. 
I have read enough literature on the gigantic experiment 
to know that there is another side to the picture. But 
allowing for all the exaggerations on either side, there 
is little doubt that prohibition has been a great boon to 
that wonderful people. It is yet too early to state results 
with certaiaty. The problem is much simpler in India,. 
if only we have all the bars and distilleries closed. 

Charkha in Andhra Schools 

Here is an extract from the report prepared by the 
Bhumavaram Taluk Board, West Godaveri District: 

‘‘ There was a competition in spinning amongst 
the Board school teachers on 19=9-25, It was con: 
ducted in the village of Rajakndurn. 30 teachers 
competed and four prizes were awarded. These prizes 
were given by the Board members and by the 
sympathisers. The highest count reached was 27, 
On 7=3427 another competition was held in the 
village of Lankalakodur. 13 prizes were awarded, 
The expense was borne by the Taluk Board members 
and sympathisers. This time 70 teachers took part 
in the competition. The highest count was 80. 
‘Twice exhortations were sent to the teachers and 
pupils and the Board schovls that they should wear 
Khaddar. At present all the Board members and 
teachers are weating Khaddar. very month 30 lbs 
of yarn are being produced. The board is prepared 
to appoint an inspector to further the cause of Khadi, 
At present 200 Charkhas are working in 40 Board 
schools.” 

A report from ‘Tirupati Municipal 
figures of spinning in its schools, 

“ Spinning was introduced 3 years ago in the 
Municipal schools but the work became regularised 
only in 1924, At the end of 1924, the children 
had spun sufficient yarn to give 54 square yards of 
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cloth. The average speed per hour is not more than 

100 yards and the count varies between 5 to 30.” 

I would like to draw the attention of the teachers 
and organisers of spinning in schools that it is in every 
way better to introduce Takis instead of the spinning 
wheels. For co-operative spinning in schools Tak/i will 
be found to be more efficacions, more economical and 
more productive in the end. 


Charkha in Bengal 


To the course of a letter on the Charkha in Bengal, 
Babu Hardayal Nag writes : 

Loyalty to the dress civilisation of the West, and 
for the matter of that, to textile industry of Lancashire 
is a dangerous canker in the Indian polity; and one of 
its malignant symptoms is Khadi-phobia. A large section 
of the middle class people is affected by this fell disease. 
Fortunately it is confined tothe Bhadralog class only. 
“Conscientious objection” is raised against the wearing 
of Khadi even whea it is made compuisory for.a Congress 
member. “There are”, it is said, ‘ people who consider 
the compulsory wearing of Khaddar as nothing less than 
tyranny and who cannot conscientiously remain in or 
enter the Congress, so long as that rule is in force.” 
When one country conquers another for the purposes 
of exploitation, the territorial conquest is generally 
followed by cultural conquest which is absolutely 
necessary to make predatory trade of the conquerors 
lucrative. or instance the culture of passion for 
faghionable dress is an essential concomitant of the cloth 
trade of Lancashire. Cultural conquest produces in the mind 
of the subject people a sort of sub-conscience that makes 
them iofatuated with the customs, habits, manners, eti- 
quettes and mode of life including the dress of their foreign 
masters; and this sub-conscience is maintained by something 
like an imported aversion, if not hatred, against almost 
everything that is indigenous. The sub-conscience is 
wholly responsible for the ‘‘concientions objection” that 
is raised against the compulsory wearing of Khadi by a 
Congress member. There was a time when the middle 
class people adored the Charkha and ¢atirely depended 
upon it for their textile accoutrements, and their textile 
refinement and grandeur too. Now that temperament of 
theirs towards Charkha is completely changed in 
favour of the Lancashire spinning-mill. This tempara- 
mental change is due to the cultural conquest that 
followed the territorial conquest of India by the 
British. This pervertéd temperament has to be 
changed again in favour ot Charkha. Certainly there 
are difficulties in the way. These difficulties must be 
overcome, The first that is set forth is the economic 
difficulty. It is to be remembered that when Charkha 
supplied the textile equipments not only of India but of 
the civilized world, it was the foundation of India’s 
economic greatness also. Charkha was the main pillar of 
cottage economy. No machine has yet excelled Charkha 
in producing fine yarn. ‘The difficulty about the pro- 
duction of finer Khadi is more imaginary than real. 
It is only a question of time. Charkha that once 
prodaced the finest cloth in the world cannot fail to 
do so, if only time is allowed to recover its former 
efficiency. Of all the difficulties against the revival 
of Charkha, the sub-conscience, produced by foreign 
oyltare, offers the hardest one. 


M. K. G. 
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The spinning and weaving machine is certainly one 
of the grand achievements of the capitalists, but it ia 
at the heaviest cost of the labour people. In destroying 
the textile industries of the cottage the capitelists have 
not only placed the labour people of the cottage at 
their mercy for their textile requirements, bat also for 
their food and other necessaries of life. The situation 
is aggravated in India by reason of the fact that India 
is ruled by foreign capitalists. The Indian cottager works 
hard for his raiment, food and shelter, but after paying 
for the scanty wearing apparel for his body, very little is left 
to satisfy his stomach, and to provide himseif with suitable 
shelter.” And he that earneth wages earneth wages to 
put into a bag with holes”. The cottege man, the very 
producer of food and builder of house, suffers terribly 
for want of food and shelter, while their foreign exploiters 
are simply rioting in luxury. In this economic depredation 
most of the middle class people of India are helping the 
foreign depredators and in doing so they are offending 
against the Law of Nature. The middle class man should 
remember that it is the peasant worker who supplies 
him with food and many other necessaries of life, 
builds his house and serves him in every sphere 
of his life. What does he do in return for that 
service? He can no longer help the exploiters of 
the cottage man with impunity. He must, for his 
own safety, withdraw his helping hand from those 
exploiters and extend it to his real benefactor, the 
cottager. He must know that Nature’s revenge is already 
overdue and he must do something in return for 
his invaluable services. The only thing he is capable 
of doing at present is to ply Charkhs, That will help 
the cottage man a good deal jn ameliorating his physical 
and moral condition. Instead of co-operating with the 
exploiters the middle class people should co-operate with 
the much exploited cottager by taking to Charkha, ” 


The World War 
The Methods 
[ We are now nearing the end of Mr. Page’s valu- 
able pamphlet. I omit the last three sections as not 
being sufficiently interesting for the readers of Yourg 
India. The third section of the last ckapter is an 
attempt to show that “ the absolute repudiation of war by 
individuals, grovps atid corporate bodies is the most effective 
way of compelling Governments to abandon the war system 
and to discover more adequate means of securing safety 
and justice.” The following paragraphs are usefal for 
all religiously minded men and for all reform: 
M. K. G.] 
There has always been two primary methods of 
seeking to abolish a practice or an institution which has 
come tc be recognised as evil by individuals ard groups, 
An excellent illustration of these two methods is found 
in the case of slavery. There were slave-owners who 
recognised that the institution was throughly bad and 
should be abolished, but who saw little value in freeing 
their own slaves until other owners were prepared to do 
likewise, Some of these men argued that they could be 
more effective in their efforts to abolish slavery if they 
did not alienate themselves from their fellow slave- 
holders. They maintained that it was more effective 
“to work from within. ” 
The other method was that of the abolitionists who 
were uncompromising in their repudiation and denunciation 
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of the whole system of slavery. The length to which 
they went is revealed in these memorable words of 
William Lloyd Garrison : “I will be as harsh as truth 
and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject, I do 
not wish to think, to Speak, or write with moderation. 
No! No! Tell a man whose house is on fire to give a 
moderate alarm ; tell him to moderately rescue his wife 
from the hands of the ravisher ; tell the mother to gradually 
extricate her babe from the fire into which it has fallen— 
but urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the 
present. I am in earnest—-I will not equivocate—I will 
not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch— and I will 
be heard. The apathy of the people is enough to 
make every statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten 
the resurrection of the dead!” 


In the struggle for the overthrow of slavery we find 
a clear illustration of the two methods of social reform, 
(1) working from within, and ( 2 ) working from without. 
The writer believes that there is a place for both methods, 
In his opinion the test. as to which method should be 
adopted in a given situation is found here: Have we 
reached the point where individuals and groups are 
certain that the given practice or institution is beyond 
reform and one that should be completely -abandoned ? 
If so, it seems clear that the method of the abolitionist 
is more effective than the method of the slave-holder 
who says that the institution is bad and should te up- 
rooted. but who refuses to free his own slaves until there 
is a general proclamation of independence for slaves. 

It is not often that a generation is confronted with 
a Social problem where the issue is as clear cut as in 
the case of slavery. Social practices and _ institutions 
are not usually wholly black or altogether white. Light 
grays and dark browns seem to predominate. In the case 
of light grays or even light browns the method of work- 
ing from within may prove to be more effective than the 
method of outright repudiation. In the case of a social 
practice, which we feel certain is not gray or brown but 
black, it would seem that immediate repudiation and a 
positive refusal to sanction it or participate in it is not 
only the most consistent but also the most effective 
method to adopt. 

Much of the weakness of the churches in this gene- 
ration is due to the frequency with which they compro- 
mise with major social evils. ‘‘ The greatest blot on the 
history of the Church in modern times,” says Cannon 
Streeter ‘“‘ is the fact that, with the glorious exception 
of the campaign to abolish slavery, the leaders in the 
Social, political and humanitarian reforms of the last 
century and a half in Kurope have rarely been profets- 
ing Christians ; while the authorised representatives of 
organised Christianity have, as often as not, been on the 
wrong side. ” So far as the great sections of the Church 
jn America are concerned we cannot even make an 
exception in the case of slavery, although we do not 
find other exceptions, 

Can there be any doubt as to the imperative need 
for vision and courage on the part of the churches— 
vision to discriminate between gray and brown and black, 
and courage te repudiate immediately and utterly those 
attitudes and practices which are unmistakably black ? 

In the minds of an increasing number of men and 
women there is a conviction that we have now reached 
«this phase with regard to war, To many of us war is not 


sf 


gray or even brown; it is dead black—-it is a way of 


leading with disputes between nations which is an absolute 
Violation of the teaching and example of Jesus and is 


an institution which most be totally abolished if 
civilization is to endure. 


As in the case of slavery, so with war today, two 
methods are open to those persors who regard it as 
black. They may think it mora eff ctive to work for 
the ending of war without alienating themselves from 
their fellows who believe in war as a means of defend- 
ing home, liberty and the higher yalues. There is 
certainly much t) bo said for this point of view. 

The other method is that of outright complete re- 
nunciation of the whole war system and an absolute 
refusal to engage in it or to sanction it under any 
circumstances. The persons who take this position point 
out that the weapons of war instead of being effective 
means of protecting the helpless and of promoting the 
higher values of life are the greatest of all menaces to 
civilisation. Can there be any. doubt that the world 
would be a vastly safer place in which to live if there 
were no armies and navies? Would not the security of 
the people of the earth be more adequately safe-guarded 
if all armies were disbanded and all navies were sunk 
or converted into merchant-ships, provisions for protection 
from bandits and highwaymen being assured by whatever 
extension of the police force is required ? 

The writer must be included in that group of people 
who believe that war is absolutely black, that is to say, 
it is essentially and inherently unchristian, is ineffective 
as a means of furthering Christ’s Kingdom, is self- 
defeating in its very nature, and should, therefore, be 
completely abolished at the earliest possible moment He 
is convinced that the most effective way to eccomplish 
this end for individuals, groups and churches is to renounce 
the whole war system and seek immediately and vigocr- 
ously to induce Governments to adopt this policy. 

To many persors this will seem to be a highly 
dangerous. procedure. - It may prove to be so, It is fair 
to ask, however, do armies and navies guarantee security 
and freedom from all danger? The fact of the matter 
is that there is no such thing as absolute freedom from 
danger in the kind of the world in which we are living. 
Oa grounds of relative danger the writer is convinced 
that armies and navies are a greater menace than they 
are a means of protection. One thirg seems certain, if 
military force is permanently our most effective means 
of protection then humanity is doomed and all efforts 
to build an enduring sccial order will come to naught. 

If we assume for the moment that the churches should 
renounce sll war, how shall their leaders go about the 
task of getting this idea accepted by the rank and file 
of church members? Let us be under no illusiors 9s to 
the enormous difficulties in the way. The war system is 
so deeply embedded in our social structure, peoples have 
so long depended upon war for protection ard justice, 
and the whole question is so closely related to current 
conceptions of patriotism and loyalty to the state, that 
the tesk of securing popular approval for this proposal 
is perhaps the most difficult social reform which the 
churches have ever undertaken. The task of over— 
throwing human slavery or the liquor treffic presented 


fewer difficulties than does this effort to renounce all 
war, 
( Concluded, ) 
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From Far-off America 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Some time ago I answered some questions put by 
correspondens in America, He now returns to the charge 
and puts several further questions, the first being: 

“What good is that brave and fearless mentality 
when it cannot save the things you love? You may 
not be afraid to die, but what is it that will keep 

a band of robbers from taking away from you what 

you cherish if you are going to remain non-violent to 

the end. If the victims of a robber do not offer 
vio.ent resistance it is so much easier for the robber 
to loot them. Robbery has been going on and it 
will go on in the world till the victims are easy. 

The strong will rob the weak, resistance or no 

resistance. To be weak is a sin. Not to prepare by 

all means to get rid of this weakness is a crime.” 

The writer forgets that retaliation does not always 
sueceed. The robber is likely, if stronger, to defeat the 
protector and vent his wrath, kindled by the resistance 
received, on the unfortunate victim whose plight would 
therefore be the worse for the resistance offered on her 
behalf. [t is true that the protector will have the satisfac- 
tion of having done his best for his charge, Bat the same 
satisfaction will be available to the non-violent protector. 
For, he too will die in the attempt to rescue the victim. 
What is more, he will have the additional satisfaction of 
having tried to soften the heart of the robber by his 
plesding. The writer's difficulty arises from the fact of 
his having sccumed that the non-violent protector is to 
be a mere passive helpless spectator of tharobhery. As a 
matter of fact, however, in my scheme, love is presumed 
to be s more active and potent force than brute force. 
He who has not the love and remains passive is a 
coward, He is neither man nor brute. He has proved 
himself unfit to protect, 

The writer obviously cannot realise, as I have done, 
the «tremendous power that non-violent resistance has 
over one’s adversary,  Non-violent resistance is the 
resistance of one will against another, That resistance 
ia possible only when it is freed from reliance on brute 
force. Reliance on brute force as 5 rule presupposes 
surrender when that force is exhausted. Does the writer 
know that « woman with a determined will can success- 
fally resist her ravisher however powerful he may be? 

I admit that the strong will rob the weak and that 
it is sin to be weak. Bat this is said of the son) in 
man, not of the body. If it be said of the body, we 

could never be free from the sin of weakness. But the 
strength of soul can defy a whole world in arms 
against it, This strength is open to the weakest in 
body. A weak—willed Za'u, though strong as a giant in 
body, surrenders to a little white child. Who has not 
feen strong—bodied bullies surrendering helpleesly to their 
frail mothers? Love conquers the brnte in the son. 
The law that subsists between mother and s0n is universal 
in its application. Nor need love be reciprocal, It is its 
own reward. Many » mother has tamed by her love her 
erring defiant children. Let us all prepare to get rid of 
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the weakness of love. There is chance of success there, 
For rivalry in loving is conducive to health. The world 
has been trying all these ages to become strong in the 
wielding of brute force and it has miserably failed. 
Rivalry in generating brute force is race suicide. 

The writer adds: 

“The British rulers seem to have as much soul 
force as you have, but they have military foree and 
practical knowledge of human nature besides. The 
result is obvious,” 

Militaryforce is inconsistent with soul-force. Fright- 
fulness, exploitation of the weak, immoral gains, insati 
able pursuit after enjoyments of the flesh are utterly 
inconsistent with soul-force. The soul-force that the 
British rulers have is therefore subservient to the 
brute force if it is not asleep altogether. 

The writer then puts the eternal conuodram: 

“There are certain greedy persons in the world 
and they are doing mischief. They have power in 
their hands. They may be mad, but they are doing 
harm nevertheless. It will not do for us to stand 
by with folded hands and lat them go on with their 
devilish work. We must take the power away from 
them even at the cost of non-violence, so that they 
may not do any more harm.” 

History teaches one that those who have, no doubt 
with honest motives, ousted the greedy by using brute 
force against them, have in their turn become a prey 
to the disease of the conquered. If it bo better to be 
slaves than silave-drivers, if this is no mere copy-book 
maxim, we can easily afford to let the slave—drivers do 
their worst, whilst, being weary of the brutal tug of 
war, 80 unbefitiing our human nature, we try to explore 
the possibilities of matching the brute force of the 
greedy exploiters and the like with soul force, 

Bat the writer is met with this difficulty at the 
threshold of the experiment : 

“Mahatmaji, you admit that the people of 
India have not followed your creed. You do not 
seem to realise the cause of it. The truth is that 
the average person is pot a Mahatms. History 
proves this fact beyond doubt. There have been a 
few Mahatmes in India and elsewhere. These are 
exceptions. And the exceptions only prove the rule, 
You must not base your actions on the exceptions, ” 
It is curious how we delude ourselves. We fancy 

that one can make the perishable body impregnable and 
we think it impossible to evoke the hidden powers of the 
roul. Well, I am engaged in trying toshow, if I have 
any of these powers, that I am as frail a mortal as any 
of us and that I never had any thing extraordinary 
abont me nor have any now. I claim to be a simple 
individual liable to err like any other fellow mortal. I 
own, however, that I have humility enongh in me to 
confess my errors and to retrace my steps. I own that 
I have an immovable faith in God and His goodnesa 
and unconsumable passion for truth and love. Bat is 
that not what every person has latent in him? If we 
are tO make progress, we must not repeat history bat 
make new history. We must add to the inheritance left 
by our ancestors, If we may make new discoveries and 
inventions in the phenomenal world, must we declare our 
bankruptcy in the spiritual domain? Is it impossible to 
multiply the exceptions so as to make them the rule? 
Mast man always be brote first and man after, if at all ? 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XXII 


“ Called”-But then? 

I have deferred saying anything up to now about 
the purpose for which I went to England zz. being 
called to the bar. It is time to advert to it briefly. 

There were two conditions which hed to be fulfilled 
before a student was formally called to the bar: ‘ Keeping 
terms'~twelve terms equivalent +0 about three years ; 
and passing examinations, ‘Keeping terms’ meant 
eating one’s terms, #. e. attending at least six ont of 
about twenty-four dinners in a term. Kating did not 
mean actually partaking of the dinner, it meant reporting 
Oneself at the fixed hours and remaining present 
throughout the dinner. Usually of course every one ate 
and drank the good commons and choice wines provided, 
A dinner cost from two and six to three shillings and 
six pence that is from two to three rupees, This was 
considered moderate, inasmuch as one had to pay that 
_ Same amonnt for wines alone if one dined at a hotel. To, 

us in India it is a matter for surprise, 7. c. if we are not 
* civilised,’ that the cost of drink should exceed the c¥st 
of food. The first revelation gave me a great shock 
and I wondered how people had the heart to throw 
away sO much money on drink. [ater I came to 
understand. I often ate nothing at these dinners for the 
things that I might eat were only bread, boiled potato 
and eshbage. In the beginning I did not eat these, as 
I did not like them; and later when I began to relish 
them I also gained the courage to ask for other dishes. 

The dinner provided for the benchers used to be 
better than that for the students. A Parsi student, who 
was also a vegetarian, ard I applied, in the interests of 
vegetarianism, for the vegetarian courses which were 
served to the benchers. The application was granted 
and we began to get fruits and other vegetables from 
the benchers’ table. 

Two bottles of wine were allowed to each group of 
four, and as I did not touch them, I was ever in 
demand to form a quarter, so that three might empty 
two bottles. And, there was a ‘grand night’ in each 
term when extra wines like champagne in addition to 
port and sherry were served. I was therefore specially 
requested to attend and was in great demand on that 
‘grand night’. 

I could not see then, nor have I seen since, how 
these dinners qualified the students better for the bar. 
There was once a time when only a few students used to 
attend these dinners and thus there were opportunities 
for talks between them and the benchers and speeches 
were also given. These occasions helped to give them 
knowledge of the world with a sort of polish and 
refinement and also improved their power of speaking. 
No ‘such thing was possible in my time, the benchers 
always sitting at a respectable distance from the students. 
The institution had gradually ]’st all its meaning, but 
conservative England retained it never-the-less. 

The cwriculum of study was easy, barristers being 
humorously known as ‘dinner barristers’. Every one 
knew that the examinations had practically no value, In 


my time there were two—one in Roman Law and the 
other in Common Law. There were regular texts 
prescribed for these examinations which could be taken 
in compartments, but fcarcely any one read those books. 
I have known many to pass the Roman Law Examina- 
tion by scrambling throagh notes on Roman [Law in a 
couple of weeks and the Common Law Examination by 
reading notes on the subject in two to three months. 
(Question papers were easy and examiners were generous. 
The percentage of passes in Roman Law examination 
used to be 95 to 99 per cent and of those in the Final 
examination 75 per cent or even more. There was thus 
little fear of being plucked, and examinations were held 
not once but four times in the year. These convenient 
examinations could not be felt as a difficulty, 

Bat I succeeded in turning them into one. 
that Ishonld read all the text books. 
I thought, not to read these books. 
money in them. I decided to read Roman Law in 
Latin. The Latin which I had acquired in the London 
Matriculation stood me in good stead. And all this 
reading was not withont its value later on in Sonth Africa 
where Roman Dutch is the common Jaw. The reading 
of Justinian therefore helped me a great deal in under- 
standing the South African Law. : 

It took me nine months of fairly hard labour to 
read throngh the Common Law of England, For, 
Broom’s Common Law, a big but interesting volume, took 
up a good deal of time. Snell’s Equity was full of 
interest, but a bit tough to understand, White and 
Todor’s Laading Cases (from which certain cases were 
prescribed ) was full of interest and instruction. I read 
als? with interest William’s and Edward’s Real Property 
and Goodeve’s Persona! Property. Williams’ book read 
like a novel. The one book I remember to have read, 
on my return to India, with the same unflagging 
interest, was Mayne’s Hindu Low. But it is out of place 
to talk here of Indian law-books. 


I felt 
It was a frand, 
I invested much 


I passed my examinations, was “called” to the Bar 
on the 10th of June 1891, and enrolled in the High 
Court on the llth. On the 12th I sailed for home. 

But notwithstanding the study there was no end 
to my helplessness and fear. I did not feel myself 
qualified to practise law. 

But a separate chapter is needed to describe this 
helplessness of mine. 


( Translated from Navajiran by M.D.) 
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How the News Came Through 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 


Before leaving Darban, I had specially requested 
Abdullah Kajee, the indefatigable Congress Secretary, to 
yend me news on board the R. M. S. Karagols, if 
possible, as soon as ever the Select Committee had 
precented at Cape Town their report. It may be 
remembered that the report had been delayed from April 
1ss to April 23rd. There was some slight doubt if 
it would be ready even at that date. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Malan was known to be doing his very hest to get 
it pablished, and the news could be eagerly awaited 
oa April 23rd. 

One. of the difficulties, in any news reaching me, 
was that on April 23rd, I should be in mid-ocean, and 
a radiogram might fail to reach me, either from Mombasa, 
or from Karachi. On the afternoon of April 23rd, I 
went to enquire, whether Mombasa was still ‘ calling’. 
It was ont of range, but the operator told me that they 
were likely to pick up Karachi that same night, if the 
atmospheric conditions were favourable. 

All through the day of April 23rd, the ship was 
rolling heavily and I found it almost impossible to do 
any writing. The sky that evening was flooded by 
moonlight as the darkness increased, and I looked out 
across the great Arabian Sea in the direction of Arabia 
itself, whose coast. was not very far distant. The Muscalman 
stokers and firemen had finished their evening devotions 
on. the deck aft, It was always with awe and reverence 
that I saw them, each evening, after their ablut’ons, 
forming their different lines of worshippers, one after 
another, behind the leader of their prayers. With Arabia 
itself so near, the thought of all that the religion of 
Islam had meant to the countless millions who have 
lived and died in the faith of God, since the Prophet 
prescribed that evening act of prayer, came vividly to 
my mind and his own burning faith seemed to me 
repeated down the ages in that very act of prayer itself 
as I saw it performed so devoutly by those stokers and 
firemen on the ship’s deck on the Arabian Sea. The vast 
expanse of sky above and the vast expanse of waters all 
round seemed to be saying ‘ God is Great.’ ‘ God is Great.’ 

It was a very long time, that evening, before I left 
the ship’s side, as I watched the moonlight on the 
waters, and meditated upon God and eternity and the 
littleness of man in everything except his faith. There 
he was immortal. 

Even after I had retired, I could not sleep for an 
hour or two, bat lay awake thinking over the whole 
scene in Cape Town and those simple native Africans in 
their millions, whose fate, jst as much as that of the 
Indians, was hanging in the balance. The cabin was very 
hot and at last I went off into a troubled sleep. Suddenly 
in the night a knock came at my cabin door and I 
opened my eyes and saw a messenger standing at my 
bedside with a radiogram in his hand, I signed for it 
with eager haste and at once my mind was alert; for I 
knew that it must contain our fate. It came from 
Durban, via Karachi, by cable; and the Karachi wireless 
station had ‘called’ our steamer and put the message 
across. 

The words ran,—“ Bill officially. postponed pending 
Conference, Kajee." The news seemed too good to be 
prune, but the words “ Thank God” came to my lips and 
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I lay my head back on my pillow again and was about 
to rest, when I remembered that an answering message 
could be sent. So I went up the ladder to the bridge, 
and along the boat-deck to the ‘wireless’ room. The 
whole ship was bathed in the glorious moonlight and the 
ancient words of the Psalm came to my mind: 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Then as I looked across the sea, in the direction we 

were travelling, the memory of Arabia retarned, and 
when I came to the ‘ Wireless’ room the words of my 
answer were already framed. I wrote them down: 
‘God is Great. Thank God.’ 


Why there is Slaughter 
and How to prevent it 
VI 

We are now ready to consider the atrocious treatment 
to which cattle are subjected in big cities, and which 
literally prepares them for the finishing stroke of the 
batcher’s knife. 

In the words of Sir (then Dr. ) Harold Mann, D.Sce., 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, (See 
his Report on Mi'ch cattle stables in Bombay 1919), 
‘the collection of animals housed together, the accumula- 
tion of dung even for a few hours, the smell: which 
cannot be avoided when large numbers of animals are 
packed into a confined space in a thickly populated area, 
the collection of milk in large, quantities in the dusty 
and porsibly disease-infected air of towns,—all these 
tend towards the lowering of\ the standard of milk 
produced, lead to the crestion of a noisance jn the 
neighbourhood and may result in the possible dissemina- 
tion of disease by means of the flies which inevitab'y 
follow cattle stables. ” 

The cattle are kept in wretched, un-natural, unhealthy 
conditions, and all manner of brutal torture is inflicted 
upon them by the owners in order to extract the last 
drop of milk from them, so much so that in an 
overwhelming majority of cases they become sterile and 
therefore, a8 it happens, fit for nothing but slaughter. 

Dr. Newell, Health Officer, Lahore, speaking before 
the third All-India Sanitary Conference, Lncknow 
(1914), said, “Many dirty practices prevail and one of 
the dirtiest is that of putting the tail into the rectum 
with the idea that the udder would be pressed upon 
and so more milk exode. I have seen a young man 
proceed to milk a buffalo after thus filling up the rectum, 
without washing hands. ” 

Babu M. C. Maitra, Deputy Superintendent of the 
Caleutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in his note on the Phooka process practised by Gralas 
in Calcutta, said “ Phooka means, as the name indi- 
cites, the process of blowing air into the vagina of 
a cow. A ximilar process is prectised on she-bnfialoes 
which consists in inserting into her vagina either the 
tail of the avimsl and the hand of a man, or a bundle 
of straw about 4 inches in diameter and 18 inches in length. 
Both the processes are more or less cruel and cause 
barrenness of the animal. Counsel on behalf of the 
accused in many, cases argued that the process did not 
prodace pain, but the court in each case held otherwise. 
The following effects produced on the animal at the 
time of phooka as observed by me will convince any 
one that the process is painful: (i) The animal groans 
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most pitifully; (ii) The back becomes arched (iii) The 
eyes bulge out a8 if in extreme pain; (iv) The animal 
Starts shivering; (vy) Such an animal fights shy of any 
One approaching its tail. 

“The object of Phooka is to get milk from the cow 
when there is no calf and also to get the milk which 
the animal instinctively retains for her calf. Ia many 
cases by prectising Phooka 
slightly increased. 

“There are about 300 cattle sheds in Calcutta and 
the suburbs containing nearly 10,000 cows. Out of this 
number 5,000 cows are daily subjected to the Phooka 
Process. 45 cases were detected during the last 15 
months in the Sealdah division. ” 

Dr, H. W. B. Moreno, in the course of a paper 
read before the Calcutta Parliament, said ‘The manufac 
ture of peuri a kind of dye is another evil practice 
gvalas resort to. By feeding the cow only on mango 
leaves with no other form of feed nor even water to 
drink, the animal passes in the form of urine a dye 
which is sold at high rates in the bazar. The animal 
80 treated does not last long and dies in agony for 
want of real food to eat and water to drink. ” 

Any one who reads this may fairly imagine that 
India is not a land inhabited by men, much less by 
Hindas. 

If the issue were fairly placed before them, the cattle 
would no doubt prefer to be slaughtered once for all to 
suffering in the stables from day to day and hour to 
hour, and the proprietors of the stables, mostly Hindus, 
would be guilty of a less heinous sin if instead of these 
stables, they actually maintained slaughter-houses. 

So much for the first class cattle which alone are 
brought to big cities. But what about their valuable 
calves? These are in some places sold to the butcher 
and in others left by the owners to starve in the open, 
exposed to all the inelemencies of the weather, as they- 
would not feed them with any part of their mothers’ 
milk, nor rent a stall in order to accommodate them. 
Bombay Municipality charges a fee of eight annas for 
disposing of the carcase of a calf which has not grown 
horas and of one rupee eight annas in the case of its 
having grown horns; this is a further incentive to the 
owners +9 get rid of the calves at the earliest opportunity, 
On an average about 20,000 carcases of calves are brought 
to Tardeo flats for disposal every year. 

Labhshanker Laxmidas, the well-known Nagar 
humanitarian of Junagadh, advocating the use of vegetarian 
‘milk, quotes in one of his numerous leaflets the following 
letter from a ‘lover of animals’ published in the Times 
of India for 18th July 1916:—- 


“May I draw the attention of S. P. C. A. officers 
to the number of buffalo calves, which are too young 
to eat solids, being abandoned to die of starvation in 
public streets, and often when they fall down throngh 
sheer exhaustion, being mutilated by trams, motor cars 
or carriages ? 

“These animals are generally driven out from the 
cattle stables at night, and I think it is one the most 
revolting deeds that the human mind can conceive, This 
is done simply to save all the milk the mother has for 
sale,” 

Mr, A, Carruth, in his survey of the Madras Dairy 

. Trade, says, “ Buffaloes give their milk without the calf, 
and on that account the calves are looked on as a 


the quantity of milk is 
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nuisance and practically starved to death. Calves four or 
five months old are little heavier than when they were 
born. Undoubtedly the buffalo calves are the most 
neglected class of stock in the city. It is well known 
that they cannot stand the sun and one finds that 
they are usually tied in the sunniest part of the yard. The 
dairymen appear systematically to use these methods to 
kill off the young stock. ” 

Mr. W. 8. Hamilton, Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Says, ‘“‘the vast majority of male buffaloes seem never 
to emerge from the category of ‘Young stock’ but end 
their career therein. ” 

Mr. W. Reeves has the following in an article 
contributed by him to the now defunct Journal of 
Dairying and Dairy Farming in India (Vol. V, Pt. 4 
July 1918), “The destruction of calves to avoid cost of 
rearing is a diabolical practice of most of the gowlis of this 
country. It is an everyday sight in Bombay to see cart- 
loads of dead calves being removed from the public 
byres. This wanton destruction of valuable stock-is a 
disaster and » degradation to the country and would not 
be permitted in any other civilised country in the 
world. ” 

Now hear a distinguished visitor to this country in 
the person of Dr. Voelcker, Consulting Chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, who was asked 
by the Government of India to report on the improve- 
ment of Indian agriculture over 35 years ago. Wrote he:= 

“Going about the country as I did, and noticing 
buffalo cows in abundance, and only here and there a 
buffalo bull or bullock, I was often led to inquire what 
becomes of the yourg bull calves. 

“In Gujarat, the he-calf is simply starved off by 
witholding milk from him. In other parts he is driven 
away to the forests to become the prey of wild beasts. 
In Bengal he is often tied up in the forest, and left 
without food either to starve or to be devoured. And yet the 
people who do this are those who would not allow an 
animal to be killed outright even if 
extreme suffering!” 

According to Professor Bhailal Shankarlal Patel, 
writing io Krishiv‘jnana, the hend-written magazine of 
the Gnjarati students at the Poona College of 
Agriculture, between the years 1915-16 and 1919-20 
the number of bulls and bullocks in the Bombay 
Presidency, thanks to a failure of rains in 1917-18, 
diminished by 4 per cent, cows by 16 per cent., 
and young stock by 17 per cent. The average 
diminution in the number of livestock was 11 per 
cent. This shows that in spite of all our professed 
veneration for the cow, she constitutes our first offering 
to Famine because we can afford to lose her most of all. 


it were in 


_Eyven buffalo bullocks suffer much less than the cow. 


Buffalo cows suffer only half as much as the bnffalo 
bullocks, and the loss among bullocks is only a fourth 
of the loss among the cows. Bullocks are protected 
because they are a sine qua mot: Of agriculture, buffalo 
cows of their heavy yield of miik and Gi. Even the 
buffalo bullock is useful for cultivation in wet regions and 
therefore receives more attention than the cow. As for 
tho cow, no one cares for her, as she is such a poor 
producer. And yet we will pose as protectors of the 
cow and quarrel with Mussalmans in her sacred name, 
the net result being that her last condition is worse tho: 
her first, V. G. Dess} 
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- hati’ Werk in Kethiewed 


Sjt. Laxmidas Purshottam whc was on a tour in 
Kathiawad during the National Week visited three Khadi 
centres and has submitted to Gandhiji a report of absorb- 
ing interest which is published in the last issue of 
Navajivan with a long note by Gandhiji. Intended 
as it is chiefly for workers in Kathiawad, there are certain 
things in it which are of interest to all concerned in 
the progress of Khadi. 

Sjt. Laxmidas not only made inquiries about the 
number of spinners and the daily outturn of yarn and 
Khadi at each centre, but made minute inquiries of 
numerous spinners, examined and tested their yarns 
himself and showed them, what could be done to im- 
prove the defects in them, and made a number of very 
useful suggestions to the workers in charge of each centre. 

The first point that he has made is that the yarn 
that is brought to these centres is very inferior to mill 
yarn -of the same count, and necessarily therefore Khadi 
woven out of the same yarn is inferior to corresponding mill 
cloth. Not that there has been no improvement during 
the last four years; whereas four years ago the yarn that 
was brought to be woven used to be no higher than of 4 
counts, it is from to 6 to 10 counts today and the texture 
is also very much better. But Khadi cannot compare 
favourably today with mill-cloth woven ont of yarn of the 
same count, He collected together a number of hanks, 
and as he had no testing instrament with him, improvised 
one by making a strand in each case of sixteen threads 
of four feet each, of handspun yarn and mill yarn and 
hanging a particular weight by them, he found that whereas 
a strand of handspun yarn of 4} counts could not support 
a weight of 10 lbs a corresponding strand of mill yarn 
supported a weight of 24 lbs, The defect lay not 
in spinning alone; the initial one was in bad cotton and 
then in bad carding by professional carders. He carried 
with him his own carding-bow, his own slivers and 
providing the spinners with them got them to compare 
the results with the yarn drawn out of the new sliver, 
He could easily bring home the wastefulness of paying a 
rupee per maund to the carder who did his work bnt 
indifferently, and successfully persuaded the spinners to 

hand-bows of their own and make their own slivers, 
The revelations about the test of different yarns—of some 
of the « best ” spinners—published in Young India } ae 
week combined with these, point urgently to the nec essity 


of every Khadi centre in India having a testing instrument, ° 


making itself sure, from time to time, that yarn under 
a particular test is not received, and thug insure a 
“standard” quality of Khadi. But more argent than 
this is the necessity,—emphasised by Sjt. Laxmidas and 
reinforced by Gandhiji, of every Khadi worker: 
(1) cleaning and carding his own cotton and making 
his own slivers; 
(2) spinning yarn of the highest test; 
(3) being able to direct every spinner in cleaning, 
carding and slivering his or her cotton; and 
(4) hawking Khadi 
The second point of equally great importance made 
by Sjt. Laxmidas is that Khadi-work has been a real boon 
to the people in famine-affected areas ip Kathiawad, 
that inapite of the present quality of Khadi not being 
of a high order, it has taken roat in the soil, for the 
simple reason that it was a godsend in areas where there 


was no other work, und that all those who have the 
interest of the hungering famine-stricken at heart shou.d 
bay the Khadi, although it may not compare favourably 
with millspun cloth, He went to villages which keep 
these Khadi centres going, made friendly inquiries of many 
families and discovered that in some villages the women 
earned not more than three pice aday,in some twelve 
annas a week, and that even the best agriculturist was in 
such straits that he allowed his womenfolk to turn the 
wheel for eighteen honrs a day, getting the women’s other 
duties done by the men! Little children walked miles 
carrying bundles of yarn spun by their mothers to the 
Khadi centres, whilst their mothers worked away at the 
wheel expecting the children to return home in the 
evening with a fresh stock of slivers for the morrow! 
Any one who has been at these centres or has seen 
these spinners cannot honestly or conscientiously wear 
anything but cloth woven ont of yarn that fills there 
hungry mouths, Sjt. Laxmidas’ picture is as telling 
as it is dispassionately drawn and if any proof of the 
efficacy of Khadi as a means of famine relief was still 
needed, the inquirer might be told, ‘go and look 
around. ’ 

It is iv the fitness of things that just at the present 
jancture Sjts Abbas Tyabji and Ramdas Gandhi are 
touring Kathiawad hawking Khadi. They get a splendid 
response wherever they go, and the aged (?) Sjt. Abbas 
—he feels insulted if any one describes him as “old” 
because his energy and vigour are the envy of a youth 
of twenty—feels that he has found his work. In his 
own unassuming way he gives a telling picture of what 
is happening today in the famine affected areas of 
Kathiawad: , 

« You were quite right in relying on my ‘ white 
beard.” When that was referred to by my companions 
the would-be purchasers ceased to finger the cloth to 
examine its texture.” 

Sjt. Abbas adds that the people were told that the 
Khadi was not the best that would be made nor was 
the price comparable to that of mill cloth of similar 
count, but that it was made by the famine-stricken people 
and that it was the duty of the people to bay what | 
their poor neighbours could give, not to neglect them 
in search of something better or cheaper. M. D. 
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401 Kirchand Shivlal Kothari Wadhwan 
402 Hariprasad Purushottam Kalol 
408 Dalpatrai Dahyabhi Surat 
404 Bhagwatprasad Joitarai Navsari 
405 Parikshit L. Majmudar ? 
406 Shantilal M. Dave Wadhwan 
407 Ukajibhai Lalbbai Vedchhi 
408 Bhikhabhai Damji - 
409 Gulbabhai Mansingha 5 
410 Panchabhai Dajibhei Karadi 
411 Gulabchand Dahyabhai Sachin 
412 Panbai Malshi Mandvi 
14 Kerala (3035) 
59 T. S. Vishwanath Iyer ‘Trichur 


¢ GE SESE ia ae LS 

* Lists Dtd. 8th and 22nd April were by 

mistake numbered as XUIT and XIV instead 
of XIV and XV. 


15 Maharashtra (3036-3038) 


219 Bhimji Ramdas Borivli 
220 Mahadev B. Mayankar Vengurla 
221 Purshottam N. Mokash:  Dindori 


16 Punjab (3039-3045) 


48 Thakurdas Kot- Adu 
49 Lala Beharidas Agrawala Sialkot 
50 Ambalal Amthabhai Patel “ 
51 Omkarnath Tikknu ze 
52 Vidyavati % 
53 Lakshminarayn Chimanlal Sirsa 


54 Atmaram 


18 Tamil Nadu (3046-3047) 
466 Govind Chettiar Karuntutanknuadi 
467 K, Subramaniam Coimbatore 


B. Class 


The figures against the 


names oi 
provinces will show the total number 
of members enrolled therefrom :— 
Bengal (58) 
743 Surendranath Chaudhary Pirojpur 
744 Jogendrabhushandas Gupta _,, 
Berar (5) 
745 Mangalmurti Kashinath Akola 
746 Kashinath V. Sahasrabuddhe ,, 
Burma (3) 
747 T. G. Desai 
C. P Marathi (20) 
748 Janardan H. Apte Nagpur 
749 Lakshminarain Tiwari fs 


Gujarat (151) 


Rangoon 


4 §Jamnadas Dhanjibhai Jambusar 
750 Makaben Govan Vedchhi 
751 Chhagadabhai Lakaria . 
752 ‘Somabhai Mandabhai gs 
768 Vajiria Songla f 
754 Jethabhai Narottam me 
755 Chimanlal Maneklal Baroda 


756 Gordhanbhai Mangalbhai Patel _,, 


§ Former name transferred to A class 


mo DONQ HS OH & LY 


by 


—_ 


T20 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4 
42 
43 
44 

45 


— 
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Karnatak (34) 


Srinivas B. Kukarni Bijapur 
Kera'a (8) 
K. Krishna Menon Mankara 


V. K. Raman Nair Er 
K, Tambunni Nair ~ 
Maharashtra (33) 
Raghvba Narayan Tande Vengurla 
Balkrishna Pandurang Z 


Juvenile Members 
4 Behar (49-56) 


Annapurna Devi 
Chittabbushan Das Gupta 
Shaktipada Das 
Arunchandra Ghose 
Kumar: Urnila Ghose 
Kalipada Roy 
Kumeri Basart Devi 
Amalchandra Ghose 

5 Bengal (37-59) 
Anantoarain Sengupta Nabahganj 
Tapendranarain Sen Gupta 
Adhirchandra Bose 


6 Berar (60-61) 


Porulia 


9? 


>” 


Sushila Nanabhai Akcla 

Pashpabala Nilkanth “4 
8 C. P. Hindi (62) 

God utai ’ Harda 


12 Gujarat (63-71) 
Chuoilal M Parekh Bhayanagar 
‘Suryakant G. Desai 
Mansukhlal D Par kh 
Pa ushottam G Parmar 
Mahendra G. De-ai 
Nanalal Kh:mchand 
Vinaysak H Pandya 
Malvidra G. Bb:tt 
Nayan V. Bhansai 
Phalchand Bhagwandin 


Sabarmati 


Ji tpur 


+ Former names transferrd to A ¢lnss 


being above 78 


1 


16 Punjab (72) 


Rabindra-ii gha Goindi Sia'kot 
18 Tamil Nadu (73) 
K. Ramanojam Erode 
Donations 
G. V. Sahasrabu dhe Poona 
Govind K. Gokhale ‘“ 
Ga: g.bai Bodas : 
Parvuatibai Sathe = 
Krshnabai Kulkarni * 
Janakibai Sahasraluddhe oa 
D, R, Ghaisas "_ 
V. J, Ghitale 2 
Himatram Odhaoji Rajkot 
Amr tlal Odhaoji * 
Maganlal A, Shukla ms 
Manilal N. Modi ” 
Ghanshyam N. Shukla ss 
Mohanlal D. Panchasaza a 
Rayvji K. Dandiya ” 
Shamalias A. Gandhi 
Nanji D. Panchasara a 
Gangaji Meghji ws 


Krishanchandralal Vi.rms Benares 
Rasl.triyashala Yeola (40000 yds.) 
From Meernt Dist. (44 lues yds.) 
M. H. Pett Colaba 


2 S. Negasurdsram’s family Matar ga 


473 Trilochan Umiyashankar Umreth 

47¢ Kemalxb.i Purusho tamdas Bon bay 
475 Through J mnaben Ma unga 
476 Falchand T. Bhavasar Malpur 
477 D, Nurani Samaj Bon.bay 
478 Manilal S. Jhaveri TD: viali 


Uvazcept:ble f-r men b rsl ip :-— 


479 


C. Veervenkamma Seetanagaram 


480 C. V. Vijaylakshmamma e 


481 ©. Veerbhadrarao 2 


482 Stila Sahai 


Allahabad 


483 Vimala K+ valram Joshi Sabsarmati 


A Class 


2 andhra (3048) 
419 V. Narsinham 


5 Bengal ( 3049-3070 ) 
Aswinikumar Bi adra Calcutta 
Dabendranth Paul 
Jagatmohan Sarcar 
Madbu-udan Das 
Kusumkamini Debi 
Debendranath Bhattacharji 
Kaminikant Bose 


Razole 


470 
471 


Abinashchandra Bose 
J g.bandlu Basu 


Amiyabala Debi 
Giribala Debi 
Sirishchandra Chatterji 
Sucitibala Chauhary ks 
Charubala Sarcar 
Jaminikant Goswami 
Bishancharan Bhatt 
Sachindranath Bannerji 
Bharatkinkar Sarcar - 
Prafullachandra Roy re 
Pravabati Debi 3 . 
490- Shan-iprera Bose : 
Birendranéth Gupta ? 
8 Cc. P. Hindi ( 3071 } 


Ranochhodshankar ", 


13 Karnatak ( 3072) 


Damoh 


172 H. Ramarao Bangalore 
14 Kerala 3073-3074 ) 

60 T. R. Swami Mavelikara 

61L N. K. Unoitan es 


18 Tamil Nadu ( 3075-3078 ) 
468 A R. Chidambaram Chett ar 

Karvikudi 
469 A Annamalai Chettiar ie 
470 S. T. Narayanan Chettiar 
471 A R Nagappa Chettirr 


List No XVII 


19 U. P. (3078) 


*104. Gopinath Bareilly 
113 Pyarelal 3 
B Class 
Anndhra (85) 
763 C. Krishnamurthy Ellore 


764 P. Subbaraju 

Gujarat (153) 
765 Hariprasad P. Maheta Ahmedabad 
766 Shantiprasad H. Malta i 


” 


Karnatak (41). 
767 A R. Swarnamma Bengalore 
768 Kasturi Iyengar 5 
769 S. Chayamma a 
770 A. Venkatrao Telang ee 
771 M. Venkat Subbiah 3 
772 ©. S Gupta 3 
773 S. N. Parameshwarayya f 

Karala (9) _ 
774 G. P. Raghavan Pillay Mavelikara 

U. P. (16) 


775 Roll No, 19( 104 ) transferred here 


C Class 


10 Bombay 
23 Baban Gokhale 
24 Ambalal Talakchand 
15 Maharashtra 
25 Phulchand Tun ura Bhausar Malpur 
19 U. P. 
26 Dr. Chunilal’s mother Laharpor 


Bombay 


s8 


Donations 

484 Through Badriprssad Go; inath 
Bareilly 
485 Students Taloje school Panvel 
486 Dr. Indulal Sevaklal Dave Kadi 

Unacceptable for membership:— 
487 Jaiprakash Lal Bax r 
488 V. K. Kevalramani Larkana 


* Former name transferred ‘lass, 


17 


489 Goka chandra Saha Calcutta 
490 Harig vind Cnaa lhary Ci 


491 Amarchandra Swriti ” 


National Week Donations:— 


1 Gapgabii Ranchheddas Sabarmati 
2 Vadilal Rana es 
3 H. 8S, Nanjandiah Benares 
4 Prof. Ram Sharan i 
5 Vidya Chandralal ; 
6 Ram Nandan Misra on 
7 Vibbuti M sra al 
8 Brij Mohanlal a 
9 Chandra Datt Pand>y 2 
10 Dev Vrata re 
11 Jugal Kishor r 
12 Kanhaiya Lal ¥ 
13 Narendra Dey “3 
14 Raja Ram a 


15-20 Six others from Benares 
contributing bélow 1000 yds each 
21 Dahyabhai Motibhai Sabarmati 
22 Balkrishna N. Bhave = 
23 KR. S. Das Suri 
24 Chimanlal C. Shah Ahmedabad 


25 S. Ambujam Kumbakonam 
26 Bhagwandinji Nagpur 
27 Gopal Singh ie 
28 Kunodanlal Halwai a 
29 Garukul Bidarpur 


30H. Srinivasrao’s fam ly Bangalore 

31 T. Sadashivan & family = 

32 V. R. Subbu Pandaram rs 
Gobichetti Palaiyam 

33 Hemchandra Khasnabis Calcutta 

34 Shantiranjan Dey a 

35 Manasacharan Banik a 

386 Dhirendra Chandra Sarcar _,, 

37 Radha Ballabh Shaha 

38-43 6 Children 

44 Nirod Ranjan Dey 

45 Jaminikant Acharya 

46 Binoy Krishna Dey 


9 


~ 


47 Rajeshwar Chakravary Oalentta 


co ¢ction 
Roll No 9 (57) should be M. B, 
Dolke in place of M. V. Dolke. 


No. 15 (192) is Mahalev T. 
Walavalkar and not Mahadevy K 
Waiavalkar 

No. 761 8B class is Raghoba 
Narayan Tande: and not Raghoba 


Narayan Tande 
MONEY CONTRIBUTIONS 
Donors: Re. Ac. FP. 
8 Already acknowledg +d 
(Young India 21-1-26 ) 61-14-0 
9, Received from Bhagalpur 
through Mahatmaji 
10 A. T. 


325-10-—3 


Kumbakenam 1—0—0 

11 Sundaz Rangaiyer 
Culcutta 
14 Hardwar Rai Malsa 


1—0—0 
52—0—0 


13 I. P. Upadhyay Byadgi 3—0—O 
14 Shiv Kumar Vadgaon 5—0—O 
15 Narielwalla Bombsy 30—0—0 
16 N. M, Das Calcutta 2—12—0 


17 Vassanmai Marijmal 
Hyderabad ( Sindh ) 483—0—0O 
18 Mahadey Anant Moghe 


Wardha 12—0-—0 
19 Anonymas 5—0—0 
Katol 4—0—0 


21 Jaswantsingh Balrampur 15—0—O 
22 Lala Mukundlal Lahore 4—0—0O 
23 Sh. Ashalata Sen 
Faridabad 6—0—0 
24 Mokundlal & Co, Lahore 1—0— 0 
25 N. K. Rajagopalachari 
Tirukattupalli 
26 B. Sundaram Reddy 
Boochireddipolliem 116—0—O 


2—0—0 


Total 680—4—3 
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My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XXIII 


My Helplessness 

It was easy enough to be “called ”, but it was 
difficult to practise at the bar. I had read the laws, 
but not learnt how to practise law. I had read with 
interest ‘Legal Maxims’, but did not know how to apply 
them in my profession. ‘Sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
lacdas’ (Use your property in such a way 28 not to 
damage that of others) was one of them, but I was at 
a loss to know how one could employ this maxim for 
the bencfit of one’s ciient. I had read all the leading 
cases on this maxim, but they gave me no confidence 
in the application of it for my future clients. 

Besides, I had learnt nothing at all of Indian law. 
T had not the slightest idea of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law. I had not even learnt how to draft a plaint, and 
felt completely at sea. I had heard of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta as one who roared like a lion in law courts, How, 
I wondered, could he have learnt the art in England? 
Tt was out of the question for me ever to acquire his legal 
acumen, but I had serious misgivings as to whether I 
should even be able to earn a living by the profession. 

I was torn with these doubts and anxieties whilst I 
was studying law. I confided my difficulties to some of 
my friends. One of them suggested that I shonld seek 
Dadabhai Naoroji’s advice. I have already said that when 
I went to England, I possessed a note of introduction to 
Dadabhai. I availed myself of it very late. I thought 
I had no right to trouble such a great man for an 
interview. Whenever an address by him was announced, 
I would attend it, listen to him from a corner of the 
hall, and go away after having surfeited my eyes and 
ears. In order to come in close touch with the students 
he had founded an association. I used to attend its 
meetings, and rejoiced at Dadabhai’s solicitude for the 
students, and the latters’ respect towards him. In course 
of time, I mustered up courage to present to him the 
note of introduction, He said: ‘You can come and 
have my advice whenever you like.’ But I never availed 
myself of his offer. I thought it wrong to trouble him 
without the most pressing necessity. Therefore I dared 
not venture to accept my friend’s advice to submit my 
difficulties to Dadabhai at that time, I forget now whether 


it was thé sathe friend or some one else who re: 
commended me to mvet Mr. Frederick Pincutt. He was 
a Conservative, but his affection for Indian students was 
pure and unselfish. Many students sought his advice 
and I also applied to him for an appointment, which he 
granted. I can never forget that interview. He greeted 
me as a friend. He laughed away my pessimism. ‘Do 
you think’, he said, ‘that every One must be a 
Pherozeshah Mehta? Pherozeshahs and Badrudins are rare. 
Rest assured it takes no unusual skill to be an ordinary 
lawyer. Common honesty and industry are “enough to 
enable him to makea living. All cases are not complicated. 
Well, let me know the extent of your general reading. ” 

When I acquainted him with my little stock of 
reading, he was, as I could see, rather disappointed. But 
it was only fora moment. Soon his face beamed with a 
pleasing smile and he said, ‘I understand your trouble. 
Your general reading is meagre. You have no knowledge 
of the world—a sinc qua mon for a vakil. You have 
not even read the History of India. A vakil should 
know human nature. He should be able to read a man’s 
character from his face. And every Indian ought to 
know Indian History. This has no connection with 
practice as a lawyer, but you ought to have that 
knowledge. I see that you have not even read Kay and 
Malleson’s History of the Mutiny of 1857, Get hold of 
that at once and also read two more books to understand 
human nature,’ These were Lavator's and Shemmelpennick's 
books on Physiognomy. 

I was extremely grateful to this venerable friend. 
In his presence I found all my fear gone, but as soon 
as I left him, I again began toworry. ‘To knowa man 
from his face’ was the question that haunted meas [I 
thought of the two books on my way home. The next 
day I purchased Lavator’s book. Shemmelpennick’s was 
not available at the shop. I read Lavators’s book which 
I found more difficult than Snell’s Equity, and scarcely 
interesting. I studied Shakespeare's physiognomy, but did 
not acquire the knack of finding ont the Shakespeares 


walking up and down the streets of London. 


Lavator’s book did not add to my knowledge. Mr, Pin: 
catt’s advice did me very little direct service, but his 
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mn 

affection stood me in good stead. His smiling open face 
stayed in my memory and I trusted his advice that 
Pherozeshah Mehta’s acumen, memory Or ability were not 
essential to the making of a successful lawyer; honesty 
and industry were enough. And as I had a fair share 
of these last I felt somewhat reassured. 

I could not read Kay and Malleson’s yolumes in 
England, but I did so in South Africa as I had made 4 
point of reading them at the first opportunity, 

Thus with just a lit''e leaven of hope mixed with 
my despair, I landed at Bombay from S. 8. Assam. The 
sea was rough in the harbour, and I Jnad to reach the 
quay in a launch, 

( Translated f.om Navojivan by M. D.) 


Why there is Slaughter 


and How to prevent it 
Vil 


In the last section we have managed to touch only 
the fringe of the cattle problem as it presents itself in 
large cities. The subject is fraught with such far- 
reaching importance, that I propose to bring here 
together every single piece of testimony concerning 
it, which I have come across, 80 that the criminal 
negligence of the Government and of the nation may 
be discovered in all its hideousness, The Government 
may, in a sense not meant by King Janaka, say 


fafuarat setarat a % efe feaas 


But to the nation the manner in which it has permitted 
things to drift is an unspeakable disgrace and shame. 

I take the following from Mr. H, C. Sampson’s 
Report on Cattle Survey, Madras, 1912 a valuable 
document to which I have already had occasion to refer 
more than once: 

“Tt may be estimated that the imports of milch 
cattle into Madras are not less than 6,000 annually, the 
bulk of which are sold to butchers when, dry, while the 
calves mostly die of starvation. Thus the progeny of 
the best milking stock of the presidency are lost to 
the country, | i 

Ma. x x 

“Madras city makes the biggest drain on milch 
eattle of seny other town in the presidency, and the 
pity of- this is that the majority of the Ongole cows, 
which are brought down here, are heifers with their 
first calf, i. ¢, animals which have not yet reached 
anything like their full milking capacity. If these 
could be bought up when dry, taken care of and served 
by a good dairy bull, instead of being sold, as at present, 
to the butcher, it would be possible greatly to check the 
present drain on the country for milch cows. Mr. Robertson, 
the late Principal of the Saidapet Agricultural 
College, mentions the case of a Nellore cow, purchased 
as worn out from a Madras milkman, which afterwards 
became One of the best milkers in the farm herd; and 
many thousands of equally good animals have probably 
_ been lost to the country since then, being sold as worn 
ont cows to butchers when really they have never 
reached their prime. It might be possible for the 
Corporation to do this on their sewage farm, or they 
might even start their own Mognicipal dairy for the 
supply of milk, and the male stock could be utilised for 
town work. This would to some extent interfere with 
private enterprise, but in this case the health of the 
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community is at stake, which is a much more serious 
consideration, If such a venture proved successful, other 
municipalities of the lurger provincial towns might also 
carry on their own dairying, and with such dairies a8 ® 
basis, it should in time be possible to raise up 4 better 
milking strain of cattle.” 

Mr. R. C. Wood, Director of Agricultare, Madras, in 
his Note on Cattle says, “ Most of these cows ( brought 
to Madras) go to the -slanghter-house as soon #8 they 
run dry, and their calves are allowed to die of 
neglect. ” 

As regards Calcutta, we read as follows in a volume 
on dairy farming in India by Majors D. J. Meagher 
and R.E, Vanghan published by the Government of 
India in 1904: 

“Large numbers of milch cattle pass down yearly to 
Calentta, chiefly from the Kosi district and are sold to 
local gowallas, the purchase money being usually paid by 
instalments. At the end of the cold weather, when the 
cows are beginning to run dry and the sales of milk 
tend to decrease, they are sold to the butchers for 
slanghter, to avoid the expense of feeding through the 
summer months ina place where pasturage is scarce and 
stall rent high, and also becanse from the effects of 
climate they fail to hold when put to the bull. This 
rapid exhaustion of stock ends in scarcity of supply and 
consequent rise in prices in the breeding districts. The 
cattle dealers themselves bear universal testimony to 
these facts, though it may be questioned whether they 
are entirely correct in their conclusions. The heavy 
strain on the breeding districts points clearly to the 
need for making every possible effort towards succéssfal 
home-breeding, wherever the surroundings are in any 
way suiteble, The small milk yield of the cattle 
indigenous to many districts is conclusive evidence of 
want of oare in breeding, and it is from greater 
attention to this matter that improvement will first 
come; the most fatal consequences spring from indis- 
criminate in-and-in breeding. The plan adopted to encourage 
horse breeding by making chosen Government sires 
available for selected dams must have a favourable effect 
if applied to cattle: The steps which have proved 80 
successful in the one case will be equally so in the 
other, ” 

Messrs. §. Milligan and C. M. Hutchinson in their 
Note on Dairying write: “ There is little doubt that the 


- town dairies are producing a serious drain on the best 


milking cattle of the country. The percentage of good 


milkers is so small that this may in the end bring 
serious results.” 


Here is an extract from a paper on the Calcutta 
milk supply by Mr, C. F, Payne, Chairman, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1917; 

“The Calentta goala with his ignorant and wastefal 
methods causes a perpetual drain on the best cows in 
the country. The evidence tendered before the Corporation 
Committee shows conclusively that good milking cows 
are harder to procure every year, and the price is 
steadily going op. The goala usually buys his cows 
at the beginning of their second lactation period. He 
then practises the abominable process of phooka upon 
them and obtains milk from them for from 6 to 8 
months at the most. By the end of that time the cow 
is, if not permanently sterile, at least useless for breeding 
for milking purposes for two or three years, and is sold 
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to the butcher. The result is, that instead of having a 
useful life of 8 or 10 years, she is milked for legs than 2 
years and only bears two calves, oneof which is also probably 
sold to the butcher. And this ia process which is con- 
stantly going on with the best cows in the country. The 
cruelty of it will probably appeal strongly to my 
hearers, but what appeals to me even more strongly is 
the abominable wastefulness of the system ” 

The following is taken from the report of the 
Special Committee of the Calcutta Corporation appointed 
in 1910 to consider the question of the Calentta milk 
Supply and reconstituted in 1914, which is signed by 
Mr. Payne as Chairman, and Messrs. R. Braunfeld, 
Seraj-ul-Islam, C. Banks, G. P. Shelton, and Sitanath 
Rai as members ; 

“There are various reasons why the gouzla sends his 
dry cows to the butcher, The space in his shed is 
limited and he can accommodate. only a fixed number 
of cows. He keeps that number, and as soon as they 
are off milk, he sells them to the butcher and replaces 


them by cows in milk. His capital is also limited, and 


whenever he needs to buy a new milking cow, he has 
to sell a dry one. For similar reasons he cannot afford 
to keep the calves, which, accordingly, he also sells to 
the butcher; and as cows in this country are generally 
of poor milking capacity and do not give milk without 
their calves, the goala has resort to phooka, a process, 
which, as the evidence shows, is not only painful but 
tends to make the cows sterile, at lesst for some 
considerable time. The goal, therefore, finds it profitable 
to dispose of his dry cows, though undoubtedly the 
slaughter of cows, which in different conditions would 
continue to bear calves and give milk much longer, 
results in the long run in the permanent deterioration 
Of the breed and seriousty affects the milk supply of 
the country, which is already deficient both in quantity 
and in quality. The town dairies draw to themselves 
year after year the best milking animals in the country, 
and there is already a deficiency of such cattle in the 
up-country markets.” 

Mr. W. Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert, sent on 
request a note on cow protectionto the Goraksha Mandal, 
Calcutta, which was reprinted in the Agricultural Journal 
of India (Vol. XVII, Part I, January, 1922). We 
will close this section with a few extracts from that 
important writing : 

“The first and most needful form of cow protection 
‘urgently wantedin Indiais the stoppage of the slaughter 
of young cows and female buffalloes in the large cities. 

“©In Calcutta and Bombay, and to some extent also 
in other large cities, practically the total fresh milk 
supply of the city is produced from cows fed, housed 
and milked right within the city limits. These cattle 
are purchased in the prime of life, and generally with 
their second calf at heel, they are milked for one 
lactation period only, say 9 months, and then immediately 
slanghtered to make room for another cow just calved, 
which of course shares the same fate as her predecessor, 
and so the pernicious system goes on. : 

“Within the last 15 years it may be taken that 
this cow feeding system of milk production in our four 
largest cities has caused the slaughter of not less than 
2,50,000 young cows and female buffaloes. Cattle- 
preeding in India is not in a highly organised condition 
and the country cannot stand this strain, This can be 


stopped by organising the milk supply of our large 
cities On business lines and producing the mjlk under 
healthy conditions on the land where the cows will 
spend the whole of their natural lives. This milk muat 
be pasteurised, cooled and transported to the cities and 
sold there in proper sanitary packages by well organised 
business units. 

“A city milk supply produced under the 
feeding 


cow~ 
system cannot be satisfactory. The crowded 
lanes and back alleys of a great city not only militate 
against the production of clean milk of good quality, 
but milk, produced by cattle housed in the heart of a 
great city where land is worth rupees per square foot, 
where taxes are high and where the cost of labour, 
feed and water is a hundred per cent. 


Over rural areas, 
must be expensive. 


It is very expensive, and therein 


lies the solution of both problems, i. 2, the untimely 


slaughter of young cows, and the poor and 
milk supply of our large cities. If public - spirited 
businessmen in India can be induced to take up the 
question of dairy farming and produce milk under 
natural conditions in suitable rural areas and offer such 
milk to the public in the large cities, they will be able 
to sell at such a price as the city cow-feeder cannot 
compete with, and in a very short time drive this cow- 
feeding business out of existence, as has already been 
done in other large cities of the world. 

“The milk supply of Calentta and Bombay is not 
only the worst in existence, but it is the most expensive 
and as an adequate supply of clean pure milk is an 
absolute necessity for the health of the comunity, the 
introduction of dairy farming methods and the trans- 
portation and sale of rurally produced milk in these 
cities not only is the best means of ‘cow protection’, 
but what is even more important, it is a sound method 
of ‘man protection’ and will have a real effect on the 
health of generations to come. 

‘The Calcutta Panjrapole spends some Rs. 1,50,000 
per annum in prolonging for a short period the life of 
say a couple of thousand cattle, many of which have 
already nearly reached the end of their natural existence. 
If the merchants who support it put ten years’ 
subscriptions into a soundly organised and properly 
equipped dairy farm, they not only would prevent the 
slaughter of say 2,000 young cows annually, but they 
would provide the citizens of Calcutta with cheap, clean 
and pure milk, and at the same time earn for themselves 
a handsome dividend on their money.” 


expensive 


V. G. Desai 


The fresh remittances for subscribers intending 
to renew their subscription should reach here at 
least four days before the expiry date of which due 
intimation is given them. They otherwise run the risk 
of V. P.s from this office crossing their money orders, 
Foreign subscribers will be given intimation of the expiry 
date three months shead. 

The journal will be commenced or renewed only 
after the amount of the V. P. P. is realised at our 
office, the usual time taken up in this after its acceptance by 
the subscriber being 10 days. No complaints should there- 
fore be made in respect of non-receipt of the journal 
until after 2 weeks of the date of acceptance. 

Manager Y. U, 
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A Diehard 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Prejadices die hard. Though the atrocious injustice 
done by the Hindus to the suppressed classes is admitted 
generally by even the orthodox Hindn society, there are 
men, otherwise liberal-minded, so blinded by prejudice 
that they see no injustice in the treatment meted ont 
to our suppressed conutrymen. Thu3 a correspondent 
writes : 

“TI am a very humble foll wer of yours though 

I do not claim to belong to the front rank. On the 

antouchability question I am sorry to confess that 

I do not feel as strongly as you do. I do not agree 

with peop'e who say that the untouchables are 

oppressed and suppressed. I feel it my duty to 
submit to you that the so-called untonchables have 
been enjoying their freedom and were well off before. 

If I survey the past and the present of the 

Panchamas, I cannot well congratulate them upon 

their consciousness becanse it has taken them no- 

where. The thirst after the so-called education and 
for the loaves and fishes of office is being copied by 
them only to make them worse helots, Any man 
who abandons manual labour and takes up office or 
service always changes for the worse. That has been 
the painfol experience of us Brahmins. I well re- 
member the day when the Panchama was considered 
to be one of the members of the family, he being 
provided every month for his maintenance and 
clothing. But all this is now gone. Most of the nn- 
touchables have either migrated to the other parts 
of the world to slave under foreigners or have become 
an unconscious tool of the bureancracy to serve 
the military for the princely salary of Rs. 15. I am 
afraid that your mission to elevate them, to place 
them on an equal footing with other communities of the 
country, is doomed to failure. Personally, though I 
feel that much should he done to elevate them 
socially, it cannot be done as if by magic in a sirgle 
day, Millions of money will have to be spent to 
educate them, to free them from economic distress, 
to persuade them to abandon the vices of drinking 
and killing cows and eating dead animals which have 
been their age-long custom and which were alone 
mainly responsible for confining them to a corner in 
each and every village. If this is not done and if 
the other classes are asked to embrace the untouch- 


ables, it will bo & degradation of society which I do 
not think yon would like.” 


Degradation lies in not touching the ‘ untuochable. ’ 
What though a man drinks, kills cows and eats carrion ? 
He is no doubt an evil-doer though no greater than the 
one who commits secret and more deadly sins. But he 
is not to be treated as an untouchable even as society 
does not treat the secret sinner as one. Sinners are not 
to be despised, but pitied and helped to rid themselves 
of their sinfalness, The existence of antouchability 
among Hindus is a donial of the doctrine of Ahimsa on 
which we pride ourselves. We are rerponsible for the 


evils among the ‘untouchables’ of which the writer 
complains. What have we done to wean them from their 
ways ? Do we not spend a fortane to reform members 
of our own families ? Are the untouchables not members 
of the great Hindu family ? Indeed, Hinduism teaches 
us to.regard the whole of humanity as one indivisible 
and undivided family and holds each one of us responsible 
for the misdeeds of all. Bat if it is not possible to act 
up to the grand doctrine for its vastness, let us at least 
understand the unity of the ‘untouchables’ with us since 
we regard them as Hindus, 

And what is worse, eating carrion or thinking carrion ? 
We daily create, harbour and nourish millions of an- 
touchable thoughts. Let us shed them, for they are the 
true untouchables deserving to be hated and cast ont. 
And let us do penance for our past injustice towards 
the * untouchable’ brothers by lovingly embracing them. 
The correspondent does not question the duty of serving 
the untouchables. How are we to serve them if their 
very sight offends and pollutes us ? 


Further March Figures 
Here are the figures of production and sale of Khadi 
for the month of March from some centres. I hope 
that all those who are not yet regularly sending their 

returns would begin to do so. 


Provinces Production Sale 
Ajmer Rs. 1,233 Rs, 1,021 
Andhra » 0,080 », 17,363 
Behar 3, 20,548 » 17,465 
Bengal » 31,669 » 34,558 
North Maharashtra a 984 » 4,320 

Total Rs. 60,369 Rs. 74,727 


The Andhra figures are as usual incomplete. Bengal 
figures include those of the Khadi Pratishthan, Abhoy 
Ashram, and Arambagh Khadi Kendra.” 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

The Abhoy Ashram authorities have sent the following 
comparative figures of Khadi production and sales under 
its aegis: 


PRODUCTION 
Period 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
October to December 1,210 8,825 30,746 
January to March 2,120 9,340 29,821 
April to Jane 3,494 15,969 
Jaly to September 6,574 82,524 
SALES 
Period 1923-24 1924-95 1925-26 
October to December 817 9,731 28,102 
January to March 1,968 10,790 24,140 
Aptil to Jane 3,018 13,417 
July to September 7,012 18,678 


Thus it will be seen that in 1925-26, the quarterly 
prodaction in the Abhoy Ashram was 25 times as much 
as during the correspondig period in 1923-24. This 
is a remarkable rise. I would ask all the chief Khadi 
organisations in India to favour me with similar compara- 
tive statistics. If they show a rise at all like the Abhoy 
Ashram, they will be a complete answer to those who 
tell us that Khadi has progressively gone down instead 
of rising during the past five years. Progressive figures 
like those of the Abhoy Ashram shonld hearten Khadi 
workers for greater effort, For the work before them 
is not to manafacture Khadi worth laos. They have to 


manufacture crores of rupees worth of Khadi. M. K. G. 


May 13, 1996 


The Cattle Problem 
(By M. K, Gandhi ) 

Some months ago the Collector of Ganjam Mr, A. 
Galletti sent me a sheet, being a reprint of his notes 
contributed to the Statesman, in which he gave his 
opinion based on his Italian experiences, (1) that the 
agricalture of India depended upon good cattle, (2) 
that the cattle of India were ill-kept and therefore 
worse than elsewhere, (3) that they could be inproved 
only by India growing cattle crop instead of merely depend- 
ig ON common pastures, and (4). that by the system of 
rotation cattle crop could be grown side by side with 
food grains without diminishing the returns of the latter. 


I had difficulty in applying the Italian conditions to 
the Indian inasmuch as we have guch small holdings 
even as little as two acres and some times even less. To 
my objection which I conveyed to him, Mr. Galletti sent 
me the following reply: 


‘Many thanks for yours of the 26th February, 
received today in my camp in my Agency hills, I 
will reply to your objection from experience. 

“Small holdings: My father had 11 farms, the 
largest 48 hectares odd, the smallest 1.7 hectares, or 
Bay 120 acres and 4 acres. The 4 acre farm was 
rotated precisely in the same way as the 120 acre 
farm; 1 acre wheat, 1 acre maize, 2 acres fodder in 
turn; and this is the point I make in answer to you. 
Even small holdings can and must be rotated. Our 
small ryot kept only one pair of bullocks but fed 
them with the utmost care. He managed to live 
with his wife and two or three young children on 
hi3 4 acres of dry land. He lived in rude comfort 
because, as my father used to say, his little farm 


¥as a garden, every inch fertilised by his sweat, 


which is the best manure. He had his little kitchen- 
garden, he had his olive trees, he had mulberry 
trees in the fields with vines creeping up them; 
he had fig and cherry trees. His wife spon and 
wove his clothes in the winter and kept silk-worms 
in the summer. He had some bee-hives and in the 
off season would take his bandy and bullocks out on 
hire, He kept sheep and pigs and fowls, 

“The 120 acre farm was run by a joint family 
of 4 brothers with their wives and children 
and elders; altogether between 40 and 50 persons. 
It was 30 times as large. But it did not use 

80 pairs of bullocks instead of one. It had 
only 8 pairs of bullocks. It did not put 30 
times as much manure and 30 times as much sweat 
into the land. It did not produce 30 times as 
much wheat or maize or fodder or hand-spun yarn 
or cloths. I know what the produce of each of these 
farms was for about 20 years, We keep accarate 
accounts because we share everything, down to the 
eggs and fruit and cloths, equally with our  ryots 
(though ‘out of our half share we pay the heavy 
taxes, repairs to house and farm buildings and half 
the cost price of cattle, implements and chemical 
manures ), On my father’s death I had to sell and 
I worked ont the nett average value of each farm to 
us and multiplied by 25 to get the selling price. 
I remember that I fixed the selling price of the 120 
acre farm at 60,000 lire and of the 4 acre farm at 
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6,000, Therefore the small farm had been yielding 
us three times as much an acre as the 120 acre farm. 
These price figures imply nett incomes of 2,400 and 
240 lire to the owner. The ryot’s share is not sub- 
ject to the heavy deductions for taxes and repairs 
and is actually rather more than twice as much. So 
the 4 acre ryot made some 600 lire ont of his farm 
and then there were tho profits on silk-worms, hire 
of bandy and spinning and weaving. Probably his 
income was 900 lire which is Rs, 600 or Rs. 50 a 
month. The Jand is ordinary clay on a hill-slope 
1000 feet above the sea and only valuable because 
labour of man and beast has made it so. 


“Let your small holder in India put his sweat 
and that of really good cattle into the land; let him 
keep silk-worms, go out on hire with his bandy, keep 
a kitchen-garden and fruit-trees, and spin and weave; 
and keep half his land for fodder for his cattle; and 
he will prosper and his cattle will thrive. If the 
holding is even smaller than 4 acres and in little 
pieces here and there, it is wrong for him to keep 
half-starved cattle at all, Let him work his land with 
the hoe instead of the plough, as the Japanese do. 

“My whole point is that if he keeps cattle at 
all, he must keep them as he does his own children 
and see that they have their food daily and he 
cannot do this unless he keeps half his land at least, 
but better three fifths, to grow fodder, and when he 
next plants a cereal where the fodder grew, he will 
find it yields three times as much and he will not 
diminish human food by reducing the area he grows 
it ov; he will increase the amount of human food. 

“Indian poverty does not stand in the way of 
rotation of crops, Rotated crops require no more 
expenditure of money than stable crops, In Javathe 
Dutch forced paddy rotation on the reople a century 
ago by the Sjambok. The population of Java has 
increased from 2 million to 30 million during 
their rule and the yield of the rice and sugar fields 
has increased proportionately, The change was 
brought about not by capital expenditure but by an 
intelligent Government using force. In India there 
is no quesion of using the Sjambok to drive in ideas 
and make people work. We wish to convince not 
to compel. Here my hope is that the directing class 
will undertake the work of persuading the people 
and that you, tho spiritual director of the directing 
class, will be the first to put your hand to the 
plough. Your support will make all the difference. 
10 crores of cattle ara mutely appsaling to you.” 


The appeal of the crores of India’s cattle lies not 
to me alone, but to every Indian who can think for 
himself, more especially perhaps to every Hindu who 
prides himeself on being the special protector of the 
cow. I hope that the readers have been perusing the 
carefully prepared notes by Sjt. V. G. Desai on the 
slaughter of India’s cattle. They give a graphic descrip- 
tion of the condition of the cattle in the cities of India, 
Mr, Galletti paints the condition of farm cattle and 
prescribes in detail the remedy for improving them. The 
question of improving tke breed of cattle and preserving 
them is a question as well of first rate economics as of 
religion. How far Mr, Galletti's remedy is applicable 
to Indian conditions, I do not know, Practical farmers 
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alone can give an authoritative opinion. Bat one 
difficulty is obvious. Millions of farmers are 100 


ignorant to adcpt new and 
Assuming the truth of Mr. Galletti’s prescription, its 
application depends upon the agricaltural education of 
the large mass of Indian human‘ty. Bat those who 
know anything of agriculture and who have a patch of 
land under cultivation should try Mr. Galletti’s remedy 
and publish results. For such, I give below the relpvant 
extracts from the sheet sent by Mr. Galletti: 

“ We irrigate the meadow in Lombardy, as well as 
the paddy-field. We still keep there bullocks strong to 
the plough and cows that yield 1000 seers of milk a 
month. We sow fodder crops for them by the hand. 
We devote half our land by rotation to pasture for 
them. 

“ When paddy was first introduced and grown year 
‘after year in the same fields, the cattle had to be driven 
away to the hills in the summer, which is our season 
there for the growing of paddy. But sowing paddy year 
after year in the same fields has been given up long 
ago. ‘Rotation paddy-fields are. far .more productive 
than the stable paddy-fields,’ says an Italian text-book, 
‘and their productive capacity is great in proportion to 
their freshness” . . . 

“If paddy is only grown one year in three or two 
years in five, you divide up your paddy land into three 
parts or five parts and each year are using two-thirds 
or three-fifths of your land for other crops, mostly grass, 
trefoil Jucerne which cattle eat, or oats, which are also 
only cattle food in Italy. The greater part of your 
paddy land will accordingly be producing all the time food 
for your cattle and it is no wonder that the Lombard 
ploughing bullock is a sleek, well-fed animal four times 
the weight of the little starved abortions used in India, 
and the average Lombard cow yields, I am afraid to say 
how many times as much milk of better quality than the 
Indian. When I went over the paddy-farmi of Cav Stabilini 
near Milan not long ago, it was his cows that he was 
most anxious to show meand he told me that he made 
mach more by them than by his paddy. He sends his 
milk, his butter, his cream, his cheese into Milan. The 
paddy-farmer of Bengal has no milk or cream or butter 
or ghee to send into the great market of Calcutta, which 
would so willingly pay him high prices for pure products 
of the cow. Cav Stabilini’s cows not only have beantiful 
meadows and lucerne and clover hay made for them and 
corn but palatial stables and all the latest appliances for 
cleaning and milking. Where the cow is a valuable 
possession, she is tended with care and love, and crops 
are grown for her and palaces are built for her. Here 
she is merely an object of veneration, she is left to 
stand and starve in the public standing and starving 
grouads which are miscalled grazing grounds in India, 
India should abolish these places of torture and breediag- 
grounds of disease and abortion, and every Indian should 
devote three-fifths or two-thirds of hig land to growing 
grass and fodder for his cattle. 

“TI assure him he will not be a loser. Apart from 
the fact that the milk-erop, at any rate near large 
centres of population, is more valuable than the paddy- 
crop and better food, rotated arid manured paddy will 
yield him two or three times as mach as the unrotated 
and anmapnured, I do not think the soil or climate of 
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Lombardy are superior or even equal to those of the 
Deltas of the Ganges, the Godavari, the Kristna oF the 
Canvery for paddy-growing. The season in Lombardy 
when it is hot enough is so short that it is with diffi- 
culty they can scramble out one crop & year. Bat what 
are the figures for the yield? The official figures for the 
average yield in North Italy is 45 quintals a hectare =t4 
tons, 7. e. nearly two tons per acre. The official figures 
for most parts of India is well below 1,500 Ibs. an acre. 
In my own district of Ganjam, where one million acres 
are cultivated and there is nothing to be seen bnt paddy, 
the yield is about 1,200 lbs. If we reduce the average 
to 4,00,000 acres taken in rotation and manured properly 
and weeded properly as they do in Italy, and get a 
yield of 4,000 lbs, an acre instead 1,200, the 4,00,000 
acres would yield one-third more paddy than the million 
acres do now, and we shall have in hand 6,00,000 acres 
on which to raise crops of grass and fodder for the 
cattle or wheat or maize and other crops for men. 


“ Tf the Indian visitor goes to Revenna, — a place 
well worth visiting for itself, — let him also study the 
paddy growth at the mouth of the river there. It is 
a country of fine cattle and good pasturage and the 
chief crop he will see is lucerne. Paddy is grown rot 
so much for its value as because it is the only suitable 
crop pending the silting up of the soil; when the soil 
has risen sufficiently, wheat takes the place of paddy. 
The common rotation there is 2 years paddy, then 2 to 
5 years lucerne, so that 5/7ths of an estate may he 
under fooder and only 2/7ths under paddy. Indian 
conditions are very nearly reproduced there; the flat 
swampy country is not unlike Bengal: paddy is not 
cultivated with care or much manured and made to yield 
much; but even there though the population is thick 
and men must eat, more land is devoted to food for 
cattle than to food for men; and there too the cattle put 
all Indian cattle to shame. : 

“ The Indian is not cruel to his cattle, but very, very 
callous. He will not give up one irich of his land to 
them. He wants it all for himself. He will only 
stall-feed a very few and leaves the rest to multiply 
without limit and then to starve down to the limit that 
the public pastures can sustain. He takes no thonght 
for what they will do in the bot weather when there is 
not even the scanty grass of the public pasture ard the 
rocky jungle hills and never dreams of cutting gress and 
making a haystack, In India we have only the straw- 
stack, stuff fit for cattle to sleep on but not to eat, Let 
the Indian visiter look about him in Europe. He will find 
every farm-house encircled by «8 many hay-stacks 
ag straw-stacks, 

“The Italian peasant lives in @ joint family with 
his brothers like the Indian and is much attached to 
his brother, and will greatly lament if his brother dies, 
but far more if his ox dies. Such is the high estimation 
of cattle in a country where the bullock is the mainstay 
of the house though the cow is no object of religious 
veneration. Let the Indian visitor to Italy learn to 
appreciate the feeling of the Italian ryot towards the 
pious ox whom the mild Virgil loved and he will come 
back to India and found a Cattle Protection Society, no 
longer to save the Hindu sacred cow from the Mahammadan 
butcher, bat to protect all cattle against the heartless 
megleot and unconcious cruelty of the East,” 
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Notes 
Khadi during National Week 


The All-India Spinners’ Association has received 
certain reports of Khadi work during the National Week 
according to which in Benares Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta 
who organised volunteers for the sale of Khadi in Benares 
Sold nearly Rs, 2,000 worth of Khadi: at Allahabad, 
Over Rs. 1,200, at Ghavipur, over Rs, 160: and at Banda 
nearly Rs. 1000 worth of Khadi was sold. The result 
was that there was hardly any local Khadi left in the 
U. P. In the Punjab, great enthusiasm was shown, 
“Rs. 11,000 worth of Khadi was disposed of, Many leaders 
went abpat hawking Khadi. In Tamil N adu, the sales 
in all the depots amounted to Rs, 18,622-11-11., 


I wish that the other Khadi centres throughout 
India would send their reports. There is nothing start- 
ling about these figures, but they show that if only 
leading men and women will work in their own centres 
steadily, all the Khadi that can be produced can be 
disposed of without the slightest difficulty in the province 
of production and that there need be no check pnt upon 
the manufacture of good Khadi for want of custom. 
Manufacture requires skill and sustained effort. Sale 
Yequires prestige and pushfalness. Sales therefore can be 
best effected by volunteers of recognised status giving a 
portion of their time during certain months in the year. 

To S. L. R. 

I wish, instead of filling eight sides of a thin 

notepaper, you had written on one side of your notepaper 


so as to make your writing legible. You could have 
condensed your statement to a fourth of its size, 


I suggest to you that remembrance of a bad deed 
does not mean hatred of the evil-doer. I do not forget 
‘the atrccities’ committed by many of my friends and 
relatives, but I am not aware of the slightest hatred 


against them. On the contrary, I love them in spite of — 


their ‘atrocities.’ But it would be wrong for me to support 
evil-doing friends or relatives. Similarly would it be 
wrong for the nation to support a servant who has been 
guilty of atrocities such as General Dyer was. Absence 
of hatred does not and must not mean the screening of 
the guilty. You infer without any authority that my 
severe condemnation of the sin of Jallianwalla includes 
condemnation of the whole of the British race. I must 
ask you to search the file of Young India and you 
will discover that I have done the opposite of what you 
attribute to me. M. K. G. 


‘Sacrifice’ Old and New 
Yagna is a word full of beauty and power. Hence 
with the growth of knowledge and experience and with 
the change of time its meaning is likely to grow and 
change. Yagna literally means worship; hence sacrifice; 
hente any gacrificial act or any act of service, And in 
this sense every age may and should have its own 
particular yagna. For mankind lives by yagra, sacrifice. 
But all the yagnas described in the Shastras cannot and 
should not be revived. Some of the rites that go under 
that name cannot be defended. I even doubt whether 
the meaning that is put upon some of those rites 
today was ever put upon them in Vedic times, And 
even if there be no room for doubt, some of them 
* cannot stand the test of reason or morality, Those 


versed in the scriptures say that in ancient times our 
ancestors performed human sacrifices, Are they possible 
today ? And a horse-sacrifice would be ridiculous. Again 
it is needless to canvass whether yagnas purify the air 
or not; for the value of a religious rite cannot be measured 
by considering whether it produces a comparatively 
trifling result like purifying the air. Modern science is 
likely to be more helpful in devising means for puri- 
fying the air. The principles of religion are one thing, 
and practices based on them are another. The principles 
are absolute and irrespective of space and time. Practices 
change with place and time. 


Place of Sanskrit 


I am of opinion that Sanskrit cannot be dispensed 
with in matters religious. The translation, no matter 
however accurate, cannot replace the original mantras 
which have an import of their own. Besides it would 
be detracting from the solemnity of the mantras which 
have been repeated in Sanskrit for centuries, to repeat 
them today in the vernaculars. But I am clear that 
each mantra and every rite should be accurately inter- 
preted and explained to the person repeating the mantra 
or participating-in the rite. A Hindu’s education must 
be regarded as inadequate without a knowledge of the 
rudiments of Sanskr:t. Hinduism would be extinct without 
Sanskrit learning and Sanskrit scholarship being cultivated 
on an adequate scale, We have made the language 
difficalt by the present system of education, it is not 
really so. But even if it is difficult, practice of religion 
is still more s0, He, therefore, who would practise religion 
must regard a8 comparatively easy all the steps to it, 
however difficult they may appear to be. 


Self-Help and Mutual Help 


Self-help is the capacity to stand on one’s legs without 

anybody's help. This does not mean indifference to or 
rejection of outside help, but it means the capacity to 
be at peace with oneself, to preserve one’s self-respect, 
when outside help is not forthcoming or is refused. A 
farmer who, rejec.ing friends’ help, insists on tilling his 
own soil, making his own implements, gathering his own 
harvest, spinning and weaving his own cloth and building 
his own house, all by himself, must be either foolish or 
self-conceited or barbarous. Self-help includes bread-labour 
and means that every man shall earn his bread in the 
sweat of his brow. Hence ® man who works in his 
field for eight hours daily is entitled to help from the 
weaver, the carpenter, the blacksmith or the mason. It 
is not only his right, is is his duty to seek the help of 
these, and they in their turn benefit by the agriculturist’s 
labour in the field, The eye that would dispense with 
the help of the hands does not practise self-help, but is 
conceited and sezlf-deceived. And as the different 
members of the body are self-reliant so far as their own 
functions are concerned and yet are mutually helpful 
and mutually dependent, so are we three htindred million 
members of the Indian body politic, each following the 
rule of self-he'p in performing his own function, and 
,yet co-operating with one another in all matters of 
common interest. Oaly then can we be said to be 
servants of the country and only then do we deserve to 
be called nationalists. M. K. G., 


Abridged and Tranilated from the Navajivun by M. D.) 
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|. L. P. and India. 


The report of the Indian Advisory Committee of 
the Independent Labour Party on the condition of India is an 
ably written document. It ig a severe condemnation of 
the British Administration. It has among others para- 
graphs on the so-called reforms, on the power of the 
Civil Service, on communal favouritism, on the judiciary 
and the so-called Indian navy. 

The paragraph on edacation bears reproduction: 


“ The bureaucratic Government of India is some- 
times defended on the ground of, its achievements, 
It has been comparatively efficient as a tax-gathering 
and military machine, and in the development, 
particularly, of transport and irrigation; it has not 
succeeded in the more ‘mportant matter of raising 
the standard of life of the people. 


« Its failure in education is demonstrated by the 
fact that after 120 years of British rule, only 7.2 
per cent. of the population can read any language 
whatever. 

“In Britain, free and universal education was 
established between 1870: and 1881; in twelve 
years the attendance at the schools had risen from 
43.3 to nearly 100 per cent. Before 1872 Japan had 
only 28 por eent. of her children of school-going 
age attending schools: in twenty-four years the 
proportion had arisen to 92 per cent., and in twenty 
eight years to 1U0 percent. In the Indian ( Native) 
State of Baroda, edtcation is free and 91 per cent. 
of the boys of school-goiog age attend school, and 
in Travancore, another Native State, 81.1. per cent. 
of the boys and 33,2 per cent. of the girls attend 
school, and in Mysore the proportion is 45.8 per cent, 
of boys and 9.7 per cent. girls. While Baroda spends 
64d. per head per annum on her school-going 
children, British India spends only 3d. Fifty-nine 
years after the inauguration of the Education Depart- 
ment in British India, the percentage of children of 
school-going age attending school was only 20.4. In 
Bombay, in 1924, only 2 per cent. of the girls of 
school going age attended school,” 

Of the general poverty the report says: 

*‘ Whether one looks at the urban or the rural 
section of the population, ove is struck first and 
foremost by the appalling state of poverty prevailing 
everywhere, Forty millions of people, according to 
one great Anglo-Indian authority — Sir William 
Hunter — pass through life with only one meal a 
day. According to another authority — Sir Charles 
Killiot — one half of the agricultural population of 
India, which Mr. G. K, Gokhale calculated to be 
seventy millions, go hungry from day to day, not 
having even one single square meal during the course 
of a whole year; and the standard of a square 
meal adopted is no higher then the food supplied in 
the Indian prisons. 

" Professor Gilbert Slater, who has an intimate 
accjuaintance with labour conditions both in Indian 
and in Britain, writiog about the poverty of the 
Indian peasant says; “ A reasonable estimate of money 
income per head would be, for the present day 


somewhere about 4)d. a day. Taking the whole 
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popalation together, rich and poor, it may be said 
that about two-fifths of the available income (4. ¢-, 
1 4/5 d. per day) must be spent merely om the 
grains that form the basis of the Indian dietary, rice 
millets and wheat; . . . this, or something like this, 
being the average conditien, that of the poorest 
classes can be guessd. A detailed examination, family 
by family, of a Madras pariah settlement in the 
middle of the city, showed an average income of 
only 2}d. per head per day, which means & hd. 
per day in sddition to a bare sufficiency of rice; and 
a very recent enquiry in the Godavari Delta 
yielded an estimate of an average income of only 1d. 
per head per day. Of these people, and of those 
kindred castes, on whose labour the cultivation of 
the rice fields of Southern India mainly depends, it 
may be said generally that their earnings in grain and 
coin barely suffice for the subsistence of families, large 
enough to maintain their numbers, from one genera: 
tion to another, the surplus offspring dying; that 
they sre habitually. hungry; and that it is only 
because they make their own huts in their spare 
time, collect their own fuel, need scarcely any cloth- 
ing, and. enjoy abundant sunshine, that they can 
subsist at all” 

From the paragraphs on the agricultural conditions, 
I cull the following: 

“The average holding of a family, according to 

Mr. W. H, Thompson, of the Indian Civil Service, in 

his analysis of the Census Report of 1921, is 2.15 

acres, It must be remembered that even this has 

to be subdivided amongst the various members of. the 
family. Besides these numerous tenants and sub- 

tenants, there is also working on the land a 

shifting proletariat of landless workers, who number 

about 40,000,C00. This section of the workers has no 
occupation for nearly six months in the year. . . “In 

Bengal the holdings have been so minutely subdivided 

that there isn’t enough work for the cultivators ; 

but on the other hand there is no other work on 
which they can turn hand... “Jn Madras, 

Mr. Calvert has recently shown that the work done by 

the average cultivator does not represent more than 

120 days of full labour in twelve months, ” 

There are interesting paragraphs in the section devoted 
to Industrial conditions. But I must refer the reader for 
the rest of the iateresting information to the report itself 
which is issued by the I. L. P. for 6d. at 14, Great 
George Street, London ’. S, W. M. K. G. 


Subscriptions can be received on any date of 
the month but they will be considered to run as from 
the 1st of the month of payment or the next month. 
In the former case the subscriber will have to satisfy 
himself with sich of the back numbers as are available 
and in the latter he will bave to remit an extra 0-2-3 
for each of the copies he receives during the month 
of the payment. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance and no 
credit or days of grace are allowed, 

All letters of inquiry must always be 
with postage for reply. 


accompanied 
Manager ¥. L. 
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A True Sacrifice 


I think it is Ruskin who tells the story of #wo great 
painters vying with each other in drawing a perfect 
Straight line and a perfect circle, and declaring him who 
succeeded better as the greater painter. I wonder if at 
the present day we can find two very great men prepared 
to stake their greatness on their capacity to draw the 
thread from the spinning wheel. But I have not the 
slightest doubt that he who has mastered the art of 
Spinning in all its details, and has achieved the capacity 
to pursue it in a religious spirit day in and day out, is 
not only a great spinner but a master craftsman, and a 
craftsman who lives not only for himself but for his fellows. 
And Mr. Zuaverbhai Patel who performed the “spinning 
sacrifice” of 12 lacs of yards of yarn in a year seemed 
to me to havo reached some such achievement. I was more 
interested in his feat than in that of, say, a swimmer 
of the English Channel in the briefest possible time. We 
know of numerous instances of ordinary men toiling in 
the sweat of their brow to great heights, We may point 
to them as successful examples of ‘ bread-labour’, a word 
coined by Tolstoy, to express a doctrine enunciated 
before him by Roussean: ‘ He who eats in 
idleness what he himself has not worked for is a robber.’ 
But the instances of those who toil in the sweat of 
their brow not for themselves only, but for others, that 
is, who liye not only up to the modern doctrine of bread- 
labour, but the Gita doctrine of sacrifice, —‘ he who toils 
only for himself eats sin,’—are rarer. I interviewed 
Mr. Zaverbhai Patel, therefore, not out of the curiosity 
of a newspaper-man but from the desire of placing 
before the public a record which may instruct, ennoble 
and purify them. ‘What led you to perform the 
_€ sacrifice’ in the particular way you did?’ I began, 

* Of course I was convinced of religiously spinning as 
the indispensable duty of social man. During the 
Congress Week in 1924 I tried to doas much spinning 
ad I could do for a continuous length of time every day, 
and I succeeded in drawing 3,000 yards for anumber of 
days. “ Why not continue the experiment for a month?” 
said I to myself, and when I succeeded in doing so, I 
thought, * Why not for a year?”’ 

‘Bot to have done this for the whole year day in 
and day out, not for an hour, buat hours, and over 
and above your daily duties of a school-teacher, can 
be no joke. You must havy made a special effort to 
regulate your life to this end.’ 


© Indeed, But not, I am afraid, for an unbroken 


period of 365 days. There was a total break of about 
44 days in the sacrifice, —the days on which I had 
to go out of my village. Of course I did manage to 
Spin even in those:days, but not to the extent I succeeded 
during the rest of the year. I spent eleven days at 
Bhavnagar attending a Montessori Conference, spinning 
during the interval only 4,500 yards on my takli, Five 
days I had to give to agricultural operations, — planting 
paddy, harvesting, etc., — during which I could do very 
little spinning, and I was ill for three days when I could 
Spin only three hours a day.’ 

‘And you still say it has not been an unbroken 
Yagne. Nothing could be more unbroken. Even when 
you could not do the maximum you did doa certain 
minimum, not giving up the wheel even im illness. And 
then your average Outturn comes to about 3,000 yards a 
day throughout the year, and over and above this you 
attended to the school routine. How did you pack all 
this toil for a period of one year, I wonder!’ 


‘Yes I did all that and more. For I not only did 
the spinning, I picked all the necessary coiton and 
cleaned, ginned and carded it myself. But there is 
nothing extraordinary in that, I assure-you. The school 
hours, practically all the year round, were six, three in 
the morning and three in the afternoon, There was no 
vacation, but we had 385  school-holidays, excluding 
Mondays and Fridays, corresponding to the Sundays and 
Saturdays of Goverment schools. Now I did more spinn- 
ing on these off days and holidays than on the week days 
and the morning and evening school was a convenience, 
for I could get three to four hours during the interval. 
Cotton picking I did on holidays. I would go out at 
§ o'clock and work in the field until noon, picking on an 
average five lbs. an hour, Thus in Magha and Falguna 
I picked 280 lbs. just enough for my operations. There 
was of course less spinning on the days I picked and carded 
cotton, Thus in Magha whilst I have done 5,500 yards 
on some days, I had to content myself with two thousand 
and less for ten or twelve days. In Falgana carding 
took up a great deal of time and some days I did only 
§00 yards, That month the total was probably the lowest 
in the year, ¢.¢., 50,000 yards, I carded 13 lbs. in Magha, 
21? lbs. in Falguna, 58 lbs. in Chaitra, and 4) lbs. in 
Vaishakha, 97} lbs, in all. My sister-in-law was good 
enough to roll all the slivers forme. When, however, I 
was free from these preliminary operations, I spun much 
more. Thus in Vaishakha I did 1,11,000; in Jyeshtha, 
Shravana and Pausha 1,05,000 yards, I shall present 
you with a little table; 
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Month Yards Count Ginning Carding 
Pausha (1) 87,000 
Magha 84,500 21 135 lbs 13 lbs. 
Falgana 50,500 214 151} lbs, 214 Ibs. 
Chaitra 48,125 15 58 lbs. 


Vaishakha 1,11,500 16 


Jyeshtha 1,05,500 16 
Ashadha 80,000 16 
Shravana_ 1,5(,500 16 
Bhadrapada 81,000 16 (plus 4500 ifiner yarn ) 
Ashvina 90,000 21 (plus 3500 finer yarn ) 
Kartika 75,000 20 


Margashirsha 78,700 20 
Pansha 1,05,500 20 

(1) The month of experiment. Total 11,10,825 
yards. 8,00,000 yards donation to the Congress; 

3,10,825 kept for use at home; 12,000 yards utilised 

in making wheel-strings.’ 

‘This is all very wonderful indeed. You tempt me 
to ask one more question. I see no time left in your 
time-table for the satisfaction of the ‘inner man’!.’ 

‘No fear. I ate and slept enough. For three or 
four months in the year my wife was not at home, In 
those days I lived on bread and milk only, buat that too 
thrice during the day. I ground my own flour too 
(5 lbs, an hour). During the rest of the year, I ate what 
every one of us eats, making a point of eating a' 
halfmeal in the evening in the interests of health. This 
ensared sound dreamless sleep. I also took regular 
exercise,—5 or 6 exercises with the clubs, 100 dands and 
200 baithaks,—dropping it when I worked in the field. 
In the monsoon I; had fever for three days. So I kept 
fasts and could spin three hours a day.’ 

‘Please then let me have in a nutshell your daily 
routine. ’ 

‘Getting op at 4 or 4-30 and getting to bed at 9. 
Spinning a thousand yards before going to school; carding 
in the afternoon before school-hours and- when there 
was no carding doing 1,500 yards; after school hours 
1,000 yards. That makes 6 hours at school, 7 hours 
for sleep, }| hour for exercise, 8 hours for spinning 
(ineluding other processes), 2} hours for food, bath, 
ete. On holidays when there was no cleaning, ginning 
or carding to be done, I spun 12 hours and read 
something. I had 12 spindles straight and true ready 
for use and made my own wheel-strings. I spun 400 
yards an hour on an average, sometimes reaching 500 
to 550, spun at a stretch on Gandhiji’s birthday for 
20 hours and did 8,000 yards,’ 

‘ And you found time for reading too! ’ 

* Not much beyond a few weeklies, Thera was an 
aseistant teacher living with me who used to read to me 
the Gita and Principles of Pedagogy.’ 

‘That’s enough for me. I have no doubt you look 
back with pride and satisfaction on this achievement.’ 

*I do. Iam thankfol I succeeded in doing so. And 
the peace and powers of concentration and determination 
I developed were a unique gain. Mine had been a wild 
life before non-cooperation which brought me from dark- 
ness into light, from storm into peace. And this year’s 
effort has been an education, What heaps of time we 
waste every day, and how best wedould turn them to 
account if we but meant it! And in a life so filled with 
datifal toil how oan there be any room for the deyil?’ 

‘I thank you. ° M. D. 
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Why there is Slaughter 


and How to prevent it 
Vill 

The following excerpts are taken from Mr, Iea Tweed’s 
Cow keeping in India: ; 

“ Dry cows should be sold to people in the moffusil 
who have grazing ground and can take care of them, 
but never to butchers or dealers in the city or town. . - 

“ Good cows are not easily procured, and when 4 
person has one, he ought to keep her at all costs. She 
will amply repay him; besides, it is not only a great 
pity, but a decided loss to the country, and a crime, to 
sell good cows to butchers. 

“Tf any one has really good cows that have not been 
spoilt that they wish to sell, they ought to advertise 
them. Many gentlemen would be only too glad to buy 
them, and would pay the same prices as butchers 
usually give. This will save the cows for dairy purposes 
and breeding. 

‘I have spoken to many people on this matter, and 
they have promised not to sell their good cows to 
butchers. Very few have done as they promised. The 
highest price’a butcher will give for a fat cow is Rs. 60, 
the usnal price for dry cows heing Rs. 30 to 40... I 
have often offered to pay people Rs. 10 more for s cow 
than the butcher would pay, but these people have 
wanted double the price and eventually sold the cows to 
the butchers for less than I offered. ” 

At another place in the same book, Mr. Tweed proves 
by the following accounts that to keep a cow for the 
second year will yield more than three times the profit 
that she yields if kept only one year: 

(1) If the cow is sold when dry 


Cr. Dr. 
Value of milk 12 lbs. Purchase of 
a day for 300 days at cow Rs. 240 


450 Cost of food etc. 
for ten months 


8 lbs. per rupee Rs, 


Value of calf at Rs. 250 


ten months Rs. 40 Total Rs, 490 
Sale of cow to 
butcher Rs. 60 

Total Rs. 650 


Expenditure Rs, 490 


Profit Rs. 60 
_ (2) If kept till next calving 
Value of milk and Purchase and cost of 
calf as above Rs, 490 food as above Rs, 490 
Value of cow when Extra cost for four 
she calves again’ Rs, 240 months when dry Rs, 32 


Total Rs. 730 Total Rs. 522 
Expenditure Rs, 522 


Profit Rs, 208 

He adds: “ This presupposes proper management. It 
will never pay a dairyman in India to fatten cows for 
the butcher. Every cow he has to sell is so much 
loss, and every cow he is able to keep and breed from 
is so much gain. The reason, why many dairymen in 
cities fail, is that they atlow their calyes to die and 
spoil their cows and sell them to butchers. This is 
invariably the result of bad mangement and leaving 
things in the hands of the servants, " 

He concludes with the following remarks: 

“Large numbers of really good milk cows are brought 
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to the cities and towns by cattle dealers and: sold to milk- 
men who, most of them Hindus, allow the calves to die or 
else sell them ag soon as possible to butchers, and force 
the cows to give as much milk as they can. This forcing 
18 done by special feeding and by the cruel process of 
Phooka. The cows give milk for five to eight months 
and become fat. They are not allowed to get into calf, 
but are sold to the butcher as soon as they stop giving 
sufficient milk to pay the cost of their keep. In this 
way thousands of valuable cows and calves are Sacrificed 
every year by the city milkmen. 

“Formerly, the milkmen used to sell these cows 
directly to butchers, but now they sell them to the 
cattle dealers from whom the butchers bay them. The 
dealer selJs a cow in milk to a milkman and takes the 
dry cow in part payment, and then sells her to the 
butcher. The dealer, as a rule, takes the dry cow 
for Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 and sells her for Rs. 40 or 60 to the 
butcher. These milkmen will tell you that they do not 
sell their calves or cows to butchers, but will send them 
back to their country to breed from; this is all a trick, 
—the dealers never send the cows to their country. They 
are sold to butchers or sent to 


Rangoon and Singapore 
for slaughter. 


“The Government and Municipalitios should step in 
to prevent good cows being slaughtered. No cow or 
heifer of milking breeds should be allowed to be slaughtered 
until it is proved that sheis barren, This can be proved 
Only if she has not got into calf within two years from 
the time she had her last calf. ” 

Lieut—Col. Matson, in the course of an article in 
the Pioneer for 24th June 1922, says: 


“ As regards the production of milk, the position is 
very serious indeed. In India there are probably 60 
millions of adult female bovine stock, yet of these a very 
small proportion contribute anything to the milk supply 
of the human population. That supply is drawn only 
from the animals which give more than enough milk 
to support their own offspring, There are no statistics 
available to show what the population of such animals is, 
but a very slight acquaintance with the general character 
of Indian cattle will tell one that it must be very small 
indeed. The appalling shortage of milk in the cities is, 
indeed, the clearest proof of the deficiency of milk cattle 
through cattle swarm. Bad as the position is now however, 
it would not be so disquieting, were it not that the 
evidence points to a very much worse state of affairs in 
the future, 

“ Fifteen to twenty years ago milk was cheap and 
was in sufficient supply for the demand. . « But there 
must be thonsands of Indian children at this moment whose 
parents need milk for them and are willing to pay a 
price which would return a good profit if the dairy in- 
dustry were even moderately well organised, yet cannot get 
it of a fair standard of quality. The shortage is so great 
that the available supply meets the demand only after 
a degree of adulteration in the hands of the distributors, 
which practically cancels its value. At the sama time 
the price of ‘market’ milk has risen to a point at which 
the pure milk contained in it sells at almost incredible 
rates in some cities. The larger demand and higher 
prices ruling should have induced the required increase 
in supply, but they have not. Why? The proximate 
cause is, that the breeding districts no longer put out a 


sufficient number of good dairy cattle to meet the 
demand. 

“Fifteen to twenty years ago the cattle required for 
urban dairies were mainly obtained from the Panjab. 
Large numbers of Sanhiwal cows could be bought in: 
Amritsar, and equally large numbers of the local breed 
from Hariana at moderate prices. The supply from 
both these sources has practically dried up now. In 
Sind there is still a certain supply of cows available, but 
it is all too small to meet the demand. In consequence 
of these changes many more buffaloes are now used for 
town dairyivg, and in turn the gocd breeds of these animals 
are proving unable to meet the demand.. In 1911 the 
writer bought some 1,500 milch buffaloesin about three 
months from the country round Rohtak, Hissar and 
Favilka at an average price in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 100. In recent times five or six hundred would have 
been the limit obtainable with similar efforts, while the 
price has risen to between Rs. 250 and Rs. 300. 

‘The serious aspect of the case, now that the numbers 
demanded are greater than the on-coming supply can 
furnish, lies in the peculiar character of Indian dairying 
which makes it so wasteful. The breeding grounds are 
far removed from most of the cities, and no cow is 
exported without her calf. She never returns, nor her 
calf, and she milks for one period only and does not 
breed again in the city gowalla’s hands, so has to be 
replaced annually. 

“This wastage would not matter if the parent stock 
were Sufficient, but it is not. The exporting districts, 
with plenty of cattle, have a diminishing number of the 
milking class. Here we encounter another peculiar 
Indian feature. The export is entirely of the best 
cattle, but there is no compensating wastage of the 
inferior stock. These are retained in increasing numbers 
and breed unchecked and the result can only be to 
lower the average quality. ” 

We have now done with all provinces except Bombay 
presidency with which we will deal in the next section. 


V. G Desai 


Punjab Comparative figures 

I am enabled this week to give the following 
comparative tables of production and sale of Khadi in the 
Punjab: 


PRODUCTION 

Month 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
October Rs. 3,303 Rs, 4,609 Rs, 5,681 
November ip BL 8D yy 8,623. 4,8 °5, 547 
December wo 2,026) 7-070 
January igo EW 2 ay OE De ap ao Oe 
February 9. DOR: Sy UES a, L4 
March yy 14,090 5 6,796 hk 0,528 

Rs, 32,235 Rs. 23,634 Rs. 51,437 
April x 6190 —., 6.096 
May i MoO 5, O86 
June Rs1 248 °°" BB eee 
July ji AGES: Oe, Cer 
Angust yy ByBSO ES Sear OP 9ST 
September , 4,285 ,, (2,162 ,, 8,706 

SALES 

Month 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
October Rs, 1,198 Rs. 3479 Rs, 8,921 
November oy ApS. | 42 6,096. . ny cg edO 
December eo eee yy F108 eee 


January Re. 2,896 Ra 7,327 Ras. 8,323 

February 1881 , 3,7 , 6,434 

March ~ 4,655 .. 4,183 6,475 
Rs-14,646 Rs.29,551 Rs45,060 

April », 3,163 , 5,579 

May . B178 » 4,997 

Jane Rs. 1,641 , 5,480 ,, 6,262 

Jaly » 291 » 2913 . 2425 

Augast » 4,224 . 761 . Tpl2 

September w 4,077 ow 408 ., 6,179 


Though the figures do not show the rise ss in the 
Abhoy Ashram, the figures are nearly twice as much 23 
in 1923-24 or 1924-25 during the corresponding period. 
This is no sign of Khadi losing ground in the Punjab. 

M. K. G. 
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proved conclusively that both the parties were equally 
to blame and that both resorted to barbarous and 
inhuman practices, We did not need Mr. Page's help 


have been as terrible as the physical. It i yet too 
early to measure the effect on mankind of the collapse 
of the sexual morality broaght about by the War. Vice 


class is satisfied with its own condition. Each wants to 
better it at the expense of the rest. War between the 
atates has now become a war within eech siate. 


India has to make her choice. She may iry, if she 
wishes, the way of war and sink lower than she has. In 
the Hindo-Muslim quarrel, she seems fo be taking her 
first lesson in the art of war. If India cam possibly 
gain her freedom by war, her state wili be no better and 
will be, probably, much worse than thet of France or 
England. Past examples have become obsolete. Not even 
Japan's comparative progress can be any guide. For, ‘the 
science’ of war has made much grester ‘ progress” since 
the Russo-Japanese war. Tis result can only be stadied 
in the present condition of Europe. We can safely say 
that if India throws off the British yoke by the way of 
war, she most go through the state Mr. Page has 
graphically described. 


Bat the way of peace is open to her. Her freedom 
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is assured if she has patience. That way will be found 
to be the shortest even though it may sppesr to be 
the longest to our impatient nature. The way of 
peace insures internal growth and stability. We reject 
it because we fancy that it involves submission to 
the will of the raler who hes imposed himself upon 
us, Bat the moment we realise that the imposition 
is only so-called and that through our unwillmgness 
to suffer less of life or property, we are party 
the impxsition, sJl we need do is to change that 
negative attitude of passive endorsement. The suffering 
to be undergone by the change will be nothing com- 
pared to the physical suffering and the moral los we 
must incur in trying the way of war. And the saffer- 
ings of war harm both the parties, The soflerings in 
following the way of peace must benefit both. They 
will be like the pleasurable travail of a new birth. 

Let us not be misled by = hasty generalisation of 
the evenis of 1920-21. Great as the achievement of 
that brilliant period was, it was nothing compared to 
what it might have been, had we been true and had 
faith. Violence was in the breasts of many of us whilst 
with our lips we paid homage to non-violence. And, 
though we were thus false to our creed, 0 far s5 we 
had accepted it, we blamed it and lost faith instead of 
blaming and correcting ourselves. Chauri Chaura was = 
symptom of the disease that was poxoning us. Onrs 
was claimed to he a peaceful, non-violent way. We 
could not sustain the claim in its fulmess. The ‘enemy’’s 
taunis we need not mind. They saw violence even where 
thers was not a trace of it. Bat we could not disregard 
the judgment of the ‘still small voice withm.” It knew 
the violerce within. 

The way of peace is the way of trath. Trothfulness 
is even more important than peacefulness. Indeed, lying 
is the mother of violence. A truthful man cannot long 
remain violent. He will perceive in the course of his 
search that he has no need to be violent and he will 
farther discover that so long as there is the slightest 
trace of violence in him, he will fail to find the trath 
he is searching. 

There is no half way between troth and non-violence 
on the one hand and untruth and violence on the other. 
We may never be strong enough to be entirely non— 
violent in thought, word and deed. But we must keep 
non-violence a3 our goal and make steady progress 
towards it. The attainment of freedom, whether for 
man, a nation or the world, must be in exact proportion 
to the atiaimment of non-violence by esch. Let those, 
therefore, who believe in non-violence 23 the only method 
of achieving real freedom, keep the lamp of non-violence 
barning bright in the midst of the present impenetrable 
gloom, The trath of a few will count, the unireth of 
millions will vanish even like chaff before a whiff of 
wind. 


A Good Example 

The Secretary A. L S. A. has received the inform- 
ation that the Allahabad Municipal Board has adopted 
a resolution removing octroi dsaty on handspan yarn 
aod Khadi. I congratalate the Brard on its patriotic 
decision which I hope other Manicipalities will copy. 


M. K. G 
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My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi‘) 
Part II 


Chapter I 


Raychandbhai 

T said in the last chapter that the sea was rough in 
Bombay harbour, — not an unusual thing in the Arabian 
Sea in June and July. It had been choppy all the way 
from Aden. Almost every Passenger was sick; only I 
Was in perfect form, staying on deck to see the stormy 
surge, and enjoying a splash of the waves. At breakfast, 
there would be just one or two people besides myself, 
esting their catmesl porridge from plates carefully held 
im their laps, lest the porridge itself find its place there. 

The outer storm was, tome, s symbol of the inner. 
Bat even as the former left me unperturbed, [ think I 


ean say the same thing about the latter. There was 
the troshle with the castemen that was to confront me. 
I have already adveried to my helplessness in starting 
Om my profession. And then as I wasa reformer, I was 
taxing myself as to how b:st #o begin certain reforms. 
Bat there was more in store for me than I knew. 

My elder brother had come to meet me at the dock. 
He had slready made the acquaintance of Dr. Mehta 
and his elder brother and 23 Dr. Mehta imsisted on 
putiing me up at his house we went there. Thus ihe 
acquaintance begun in Englard continued in India, and 
ripened into = permanent friendship between the two 


I was pining to see my mother. I did not know 
that she was no more in the fich to receive me bick 
into her bosom. The s:d news was now given me snd 
I underwent the usual sblution. My brother had kept 
me igoorant of her dexth which took place whilst I was 
still in England. He wanted to spare me the blew im a 
foreign land. The news however, was none the les: a 
severe shock to me, but I must not dwell upon it. My 
grief wis even grester than that over my father’s death. 
Most of my cherished hopes were shattered. Bat I re- 
member that I did not give myself upto any wild 
expression of grief. [I could even check the tears and 
tock to life just as though nothing had happened. 

Dr. Mehta introduced me to several friends, one of 
them bemg his brother Sjt. Revashanker Jagjivan, with 
whom there grew up s lifelong friendship. But the 
introduction that I need particularly take note of was 
the one to the poet Raychand or Rajachandra, the son-in-law 
of an elder brother of Dr. Mehta's and partner of the 
firm of jewellers conducted in the mame of Revashanker 
Jagjivan. He was not above twenty five then, but my first 
meeting with him convinced me that he was a man of 
great character and learning. He was also known as a 
shataradhani ( having the faculty of remembering or attend- 
ing to = hundred things simultaneously ), and Dr. Mehta 
recommended me to seo some of his memory feats. I 
ethausted my vocabulary of all the European tongues I 
knew and asked the poet to repeat the words. He did 
so in the precise order in which I had given them. I 
envied his gift without however coming under its spell, 
The thing that did cast its spell over me, I came to 
know later. This was his wide knowledge of the scrip- 
tares, his spotless character, and his burning passion for 
self-realisation. I saw later that this last wes the only 
', thing for which he lived. The following limes of 


Muktanand wore always en his ligs and engraved on the 


tablets of his heart: ‘I shall think myself blessed only 
when I see Him im every one of my daily acts. Verily 
He 13 the thread which supports Muktanand’s life.’ 

Raychandbhai's meresatile transactions covered hundreds 
of thousands, He was 2 connoisseur of pearls and diamonds. 
No knotty business problem was too difficult for him. 
Bat all these things were not the centre rourd which 
his life revolved. The centre was the passion to see God 
face to face. Amongst other things on his business 
table there were imvariably to be found some religious 
book and his diary. The moment he finished his busi- 
ness he opened the religious book or the diary. Much 
of his published wiitimgs is a reproduction from 
this diary. The men who immediately on firish- 
ing his talk about heavy busimess transactions began 
to write about the hidden things of the spirit couid 
evidently not be a busimess man at all, bot a real 
seeker after Truth And I sav him thus absorbed 
in godiy pursuits im the midst of basiness, not once 
or twice, bat many times. I mever saw him lose his 
state of equipose. There was no business or other 
selfish ti9 thst baund him to me, and yet I enjoyed 
the closest scsociation with him. I was but a 
briefless barrister then, and yet whenever I saw him he 
world engzge me im conversations of a seriously religious — 
nature, Though I was then groping and thongh I 
could mot be said to have any sezious interest in religions 
discussion, still I found his talk of sbsorbing interest. I 
hsve since met mamy a religious leader or teacher. I 
have tried to meet the heads of various faiths, and I 
must say that mo one his ever mide on me the impression 
that Raychandbhai did. His words went straight home 
to me. His intellect c>mpelled as great a regard from 
me as his moral eararstmess, amd deep down in me was 
the conviction thst he would never “willingly lead me 
sstray and would always confide to me his innermost 
thoughts. In my moments of spiritual crisis, therefore, he 
Was my refuge. 

And yet im spite of this regard for him I could not 
exthrome him in my heart as my Guru. The throne 
res remsimed vacent smd my search still continues, 

I believe im the Hindu theory of Gurn and his 
importance im spiritmal realisation. I think there is a 
great desl of truth im the doctrine that trne knowledge 
is impossible without a Gura. Am imperfect teacher in 
mundane matters may be tolerable, bat not so an 
imperfect one in the spirituul line. Only a perfect cnani 
deserves to ba enthroned as Guru. There must, therefore, 
be cezseless striving after perfection. For one gets the 
Guru that ome deserves. Infinite striving after perfect- 


ion i$ one’s right. It is its own reward. The rest is 
in the hands of Gad. 


Thus, though I could not place Raychandbhai on the 
throme of my heart as my Gura, we shall see how he 
Was On ™any Occasions my guide and helper. Three 
moderas have left a deep impress on my life, and 
captivated me: Raychandbhai by his living contact, Tolstoy 
by his book, The Aimydom of God is within you, and 
Raskin by his Unto this Last, Bat of these more in their 
proper place. ( Tramslated from Narajican by M. D.) 
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Notes 
Indians in Australia 
An Indian settler of Australia says in the course of 


a letter: : 
“We can’t get work of any kind here in 


Australia. We are charged the same rates as 
British. We can’t get a rebate on our rates as the 
latter, bat have to pay our full share no matter 
how. We try to get work; the answer is: ‘No 
work for black people.’ Only Anstralians or other 
white races employed. ven our own little block 
of land we have to put in another man’s name to hold 
for us as ‘trustee.’ If he is honest it is allright. If 
otherwise, well, good-bye to your land as it is all Miners’ 
Rights in this part of the country. They say all people 
get the same fair treatment. Not we poor Indians. 
We can starve here before the British will give us 
a regular job or wages no matter how clever 
you are in any trade, Yon may be the best engineer 
in Australia but you are no better. No work for 
coloured people. 

“When Mr. Sastri came to Australia he was 
only shown the show part got up for the occasion, 
They never told him the hardships we had to put 
up with, He took with him the impression that 
everything was all right. The few people he met 
in Perth -City were mostly Beer Bottle collectors 
and a few cooks among thom. He did not see the 
real hard-working class, camel and donkey teams 
away out back in a blazing hot country two or three 
days without water. No, he never came inland. So 
how was he able to speak for all people? He went 
away taking a wrong impression of us Indians here 
in Ont-Back district. If we did not grow a few vege- 
tables and hawk them, we would die of Starvation, as 
we cannot get any help at all from the Australians.” 
The correspondent sends too the original letter 

received by him in reply to his mining application from 
the Registrar, Mines Department, which 1 copy below: 


“With reference to sour letter of the 31st 


ultimo, I would advise you that we are unable to 

issue Miners’ Rights to persons of Indian race.” 

This letter is an eye-opener, It was thought that 
in Australia there was no racial discrimination against 
those Asiatics who had ge!t’-3 there. But the 
correspondent’s letter, fortified as ii is ith an original 


letter from the Mines Department, leaves ne room for 
doubt. 


Two Angles of Vision 
The deciding reason why with all the will in the 
world Europeans and Indians do pot have hearty commn- 
nion as a class ix becanse we have different angles of 
vision. We say that reforms are inadequate, that the 
educated classes can best represent the masses and that 
we are one nation though differing in language and 
religion. It is not to the purpose just now to prove the 
assertions. It is enough to state that educated India 
honestly holds the views set forth above, 
Bat the European view honestly held is set forth 
in the briefest and the boldest manner in a manifesto 
addressed by the European Association to every European 
in India: 
“The Reforms Scheme is a political experiment, 
It is diffieult to justify the experiment 


on any 
grounds, either of logic or experience, 


The avowed 
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object of the scheme is to pave the way for demso- 
cratic self-government in the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments, The first and most 
Obvious criticism is that any form of democracy 
naturally présupposes that there should be an electorate 
of the people. The eloctorate for the Provincial 
Councils is 2 per cent. of the population : for the 
National Assembly 0.35 per cent. The people whom 
the Councils and Assembly represent are an infini- 
tesimal part of the people, who alone could demand 
democracy ; they do not in any sense represent the 
people : they are a small intelligentsia whose interests 
are in many respects epposed to those of the vast 

masses of agriculturists and labourers who form the 

main bulk of the people in this country. The obvious 

goal of this intelligentsia is an indigenous oligarchy 
to replace what they delight to call the bureaucracy. 

The second criticism (also obvious) is that the 

people never demanded representative government : 

it was only tentatively hinted at by a small section 

of the intelligentsia. It is indeed a form of govern- 

ment which is essentially répugnant to the genius 

of Kastern peoples. But assuming that it had been 

demanded with one voice by 2 per cent, of the 

population, could that possibly be called a popular 

demand for self-government ? The third criticism is 

the assertion of a truism, but one which is often 

Overlooked, namely that there is no such thing as an 

Indian Nation. None of the peoples of India speak 

of themselves as Indians. They call themselves by 

their nationalities. There are more differences of 

race and language in India than in Europe and to 

this consideration must be added the caste System _ 
and the deep-seated antagonism between Mahommedan 

and Hindu. No one has yet seriously suggested 

Home Rule for Europe, yet a scheme which aims at 

Home Rule for India would appear to be even more 

fantastic. This is a criticism of course which mainly 

applies to the Assembly and Only in part to the 

Provincial Councils, The European Association under- 

took to give the experiment of the Reforms its sup- 

port as an experiment, not because it eliered that it 

was founded upon sound principles or had any reason- 

able hope of success, but because as loyal citizens it 

was necessary to support and altempt to work a law 

passed by the Parliament. If the experiment, after 

due trial, should prove to be a failure, the Association 

will certainly iasist upon appropriate Steps being 

taken. ” 


How is it possible for the two to meet for common 
action in frank and free fellowship when the two stand 
as poles asunder in thought and aspirations as the 
munifesto clearly shows? A mere make-believe associ- 
ation or co-operation can Only debase both, for they meet 
with mental reservations and mutual distrust. The situ- 
ation is tragic but true. To end the tragedy, the first 
essential is to realise the truth of it. Union is desirable, 
it must come, but it will come only when we have begun 
to think the same thing. And that will come when we 
Indians show our earnestness and prove our belief in a 
common nationality and capacity for representing the 
masses by acting as one nation and suffering for the 
masses, 


M. K. G. 


May 20, 1926 
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My Kamadhenu 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I know that I have been ridiculed by some people 
ea calling the spinning wheel a gateway to my salva- 
tion. But even so may, 8 person who makes himself a 
little ball of clay, gives to it the imposing name of 
Parthiweshwar Chintamani and concentrates on it all the 
faculties of his being in the hope of ‘seeing God face 
to face’ by that means, be sneered at by those who do 
not share his faith in the life-giving power of his image. 
But would he, madly bent as he is on attaining self- 
realisation, give up his worship on this account? No. 
On the contrary he will strive on without flagging till 
Success crowns his efforts, as in the end it must, while 
his detractors will only be the worse off for their gibes. 
Similarly, if my conception of the spinning wheel 
comes from a pure heart, it will become to me the means 
of my salvation. A faithful Hindu’s ears will automati- 
cally turn to the direction where Ramanama is being 
repeated, and for the time being all the evil passions will 
Subside in him. What does it matter if the repetition of 
that divine name fail to produce any impression on 
others ? A Hindu may not be in the least affected by 
the cry of Allaho Akbar, but a Musalman is roused 
‘by it. Similarly, a pious Englishman, the moment he 
is reminded of the presence within him of God, will be 
able to restrajn his passions and compose himself for the 


time being. As is the spirit behind worship, so is the 
fruit thereof. 


It follows then that even if the spinning wheel be 
in itself nothing, and the virtues that I have attributed 
to it exists only in my imagination, it will still prove at 
least to me my Kamadhenn, i. ec, Cow of Plenty. I 
think of the poor of India every time that I draw a 
thread on the wheel. The poor of India today have 
lost faith in God, more so in the middle classes or the 
rich. For a person suffering from the pangs of hunger, 
and desiring nothing but to fill his belly, his belly is 
his God. To him any one who gives him bread is his 
Master. Through him he may even see God. To give 
alms to such persons, who are sound in all their limbs, 
is to debase oneself and them. What they need is some 
kind of occupation, and the occupation that will give 
employment to millions can only be hand-spinning. But 
I can instil my faith in the potency of hand-spinning 
in the minds of the toilers of India not by making 
speeches but only by spinning myself. Therefore, I have 
described my spinning a3 a penance or sacrament. And, 
Since I believe that where there is pure and active love 
for the poor there is God also, I see God in every 
thread that I draw on the spinning wheel. 

Why should YOU Spin ? 

So much for my conception of the spinning wheel, 
If you can accept my view-point then nothing more 
remains to be desired. But it is likely that it may not 
be acceptable to you. Even then there is a host of 
reasons why you should spin. I give below only a 
few of them: 

1. You can make others spin only if youspin yourself. 

2. You can, by yourself spinning and giving your 
yarn to the All-India Spinners’ Association, in the end 
help to make possible a reduction in the prices of Khadi. 
. 3. By learning to spin, you can now or at any future 
time, whenever you may wish, help the propaganda of 


Spinning. Experience has shown that. those who are 
ignorant even of the alpha and omega of the art of 
spinning, are of-no use for such work. 

4, If you will yourself spin, the quality of spinning 
will improve. Those who spin for wages must naturally 
be impatient. They will continue to spin the count that 
they are accustomed to. The task of improving the 
count of yarn essentially belongs to the research 
worker, the lover of spinning. This has been proved by 
experience. If there had not arisen a class of spinhers,— 
including both men and women,—who spin purely out 


of a spirit of service, the amazing progress that has 


been achieved in the quality of yarn would not have 
been possible. 


5. If you spin, your talents can be utilised in effecting 


improvements in the mechanism of the spinning wheel. 


All the improvements that have been made in the 
mechanism of the spinning wheel and the speed of 


spinning up till now are solely due to the efforts of 
those devoted workers who spin for sacrifice. 


6. The ancient art of India is today gradually 
suffering extinction. Its revival to a very large extent 
depends on the revival of handspinning. That there 
is art in spinning, those who have practised it as a 
sacrament know well enough. During the Satyagraha 
Week, the spinners would not tire of spinning at all, Of 
course, one of the reasons why they did not feel any 
weariness was certainly the spirit in which they had 
undertaken it, But, if there were no art in spinning, 
if there were no music in it, it would have become 
impossible for those young men who span for twenty-two 
and a half hours out of twenty-four, It should be 
borne in mind in this connection that these spinners 
were not induced to the effort by hope of gaining any 
prize. The spinning was its own reward. 

7 In our country manual labour is regarded as a 
low occupation, Our poets have gone so far as to 
describe the happy rich as never having to touch mother | 
earth at all, so much so that hair begins to grow on the 
soles of their feet! Thus the highest function (body 
labour ) to which a man is born and with which, the 
sages tell us, Brahman created him, we have in fact 
looked down upon as something mean and degrading. 
We should spin therefore if only to guard against the 
pernicious tendency of regarding the toilers as being low 
in the social scale, Spinning is therefore as obligatory 
on the prince as on the peasant. 

To the Juveniles 

All the foregoing reasons apply to you irrespective 
of the sex to which you belong. But there are some 
additional reasons why yon in particular should spin. It 
is to these that IT now want to draw your attention: 

1. How nice it would be for youto labour for the 
poor from your childhood: spinning will nourish your 
sense of philanthropy in the right way. 

2, If you do your spinning ata fixed time every day 
you will develop in you the sense of regularity. or, 
if yon are regular in spinning, you will try to be regular 
in other things also, and it is the universal experience 
that a boy with regular habits does twice the amount 
of work that a boy does who works irregularly. 

3. It will develop your sense of tidiness; for, without 
tidiness, good yarn cannot be spun at all. You will have 
to keep your slivers clean, your hands likewise clean 
and free from perspiration. You will have to see also 
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that the place around you is free from dust, etc. After 
spinning you will have to wind your yarn tidily on the 
winding frame, then carefully spray it and finally make 
it into a neat fine hank. 

4, It will enable you to learn how to effect repairs 
in a simple machine. Ordinarily boys and girls of India 
are not given this training. If you are lazy and get 
your servant or some older relative to clean your wheel 
for you, you will miss this training; but I have taken it for 
granted that every child who sends or will send his yarn 
to the All-India Spinneys’ Association is fond of his 
wheel. Besides, a boy who does his spinning with interest 
will master all the details about the various parts of his 
spinning wheel. A carpenter always cleans his own tools, 
And, just as a carpenter who does not know how to 
clean his own tools, can hardly be ranked as a carpenter;, 
similarly, a boy who cannot prepare his own mal ( wind- 
ing string ), make his own sari ( composition applied to 
the spindle where the mal touches it) or prepare his 


spindle-holders, can hardly be called a spinner; he is only 
the travesty of a spinner. 
( From the Navajivan by M. D ) 
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Khadi Graphs 


{ The following graphs showing the comparative 
progress of Khadi during 192425 and 1925-26 during 


the months October to March in Tamil Nadu cannot 
fail to interest the reader. M. K. G. ] 
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The Cobwebs of Ignorance 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

An English writer has observed that in vindicating 
truth there is far more labour in disentangling the knots 
of ignorance than in propounding the truth itself. Truth 
is by nature self-evident. As soon as you remove the 
cobwebs of ignorance that surround it, it shines clear. 
That ig just the sort of handicap under which the 
Simple and straight movement of the spinning whee: is 
labouring today. It is expected to fulfil conditions which 
nO One ever claimed it to fulfil, and when it fails to do 
80, the blame is laid at its door rather than at the 
critic’s ! A capital illustration of this is afforded by some 
paragraphs sent by a lover of Khadi, the substance 
of which is: 

“( 1) Now that you have begun to claim the 
spinning wherl as a universal provider, it has simply 
filled us with disgust. And, so, today, we, the 
intelligentsia, repudiate you and your spinning wheel 
alike, 

“*( 2) It may be possible to introdace hand-spin- 
ning in small villages and if you confined yourself 
simply to that, nobody would criticise you and you 
might even get some sympathy. 

**( 3) But when you try to make out that even 
Spiritual salvation can come through the spinning 
wheel you make yourself ridiculous. Bat you being 
a ‘great’ man. it is just possible that some 
simple-minded people may swallow whatever you 
Say. The educated are not going to stand your 
nonsense any more; because you have now cast all 
moderation to the winds, and particularly simce your 
voluntary retirement, you have not hesitated ta 
prescribe the spinning wheel to everybody and for 
evsry conceivable object under heaven. Does one 
want to observe Brahmacharya ? Let him take to the 
spinning wheel. Do you want to secure the release 
of the innocent Bengal patriots who are in jail ? - Ply 
the wheel. Do you want to ameliorate the economic 
condition of India? Why then, - the wheel again ! 
Not only this, you have even offered the spinning 
wheel to veteran soldiers fit to wield the sword and 
the spear. The wonder is that you do not perceive 
the utter madness of all this. 

“(4) What would it matter to Britain if India 
ceased to purchase sixty crore rupees worth of cloth 
from her? Do you suppose that that would make her 
abdicate her political power in India? See, how 
woefully mistaken yuu are in declaring that there is 
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no political programme more valuable than hand- 
spinning, 

“(5) You have yet to prove that the spinning 
wheel can solve even the bread problem for the 
masses. The harm that has resclted from it, on the 
other hand, is quite apparent. Just think of the 
Khadi shops that have come to grief already ! 

“(6) You even seem to suggest that other 
industrial activities should be dropped for the sake 
of hand-spinning. ” 

I have condensed the objections in my own words. 
I do not think that I have thereby done the writer any 
injustice. Oa the contrary, I have erred, if at all, in 
removing or toning down the bitterness of his writing. 
An embittered patriot has a right to employ harsh 
language towards a person who has come to be dubbed 
a ‘Mahatma’. For it onables him io ivilify, to sume 
extent at least, his rising anger over the spectacle of 
destitution that his country presents on the one hand 
and its utter helplessness to remedy it on the other. 
My daty is not to advertise his anger but to try, if it 


is at all possible, to remove the confasion engendered 
by that anger. 


To proceed now to the examination of the six points 
of the correspondent ; 

A Universal Provider ? 

(1) I have never tried to make any ove regard the 
spinning wheel as his Aamadhenw or universal provider; I 
have certainly regarded it as my Aamadhenu and ia this 
I have done nothing more than what crores of Hindas in 
India are today doing, when they take up a little bit 
of clay, mould it into a small oval ball, mentally invest 
it with the Divine presence and make it their Aamadhenu 
by offering up their entire being to it. They do not 
ask their neighbours to worship it; on the contrary after 
their worship is over, they consign that sacred ball of 
clay to the waters. Why should then the intelligentsia 
feel disgusted if, with crores of my fellows, I lose my 
head and make the spinning wheel my Aamadhenu? 
May I not expect a measure of toleration from them? 
But as a matter of fact the intelligentsia as a body 
have not given me the go-by yet. ‘I'o believe or give 
others believe, therefore, that all the intelligentsia are 
disgusted because a few are, is hardly proper. Bat 
supposing for the time being, that all of them do 
actually abandon me altogether, then, if my faith is 
inviolate, as all true faith must be, it will simply blaze 
forth and burn all the brighter for that reason. When 
in 1908, on board the Acldonan Castle, I declared 
my faith in the spinning wheel in the pages of the 
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Hind Swaraj (Indian Home Rule), I stood absolutely 
Will, then, my God who guided my pen into 
time, abandon 


alone, 
making that declaration of faith at that 
me, when it is put on its trial ? 
Spin for Sacrifice 
(2) It is in the villages only that the spinning 
wheel is largely meant to be introduced, and it is jast 
there that it is at present going on. And if today I 
beg for sympathy and support, it is for its revival in Our 
villages. Again it is just for this, that I have to 
canvass the sympathy of the educated class. For, just 
as if we want to teach our villagers, who are ignorant, 
how to protect themselves against the ravages of malaria 
and such other diseases, some people from the educated 
and middle class will first have to become adepts in the 
knowledge of the sanitary measures necessary to 
extirpate these diseases and to observe the rules them- 
selves, similarly it is only when some of us learn 
spinning and practise it ceaselessly ourselves that we 
shall be able to teach it to our villagers and overcome 
their apathy by our personal example. And it goes 
without saying that unless we use the Khadi that they 
produce the spinning wheel cannot live. My appeal to 
the people who live in the cities, therefore, is to spin 
for sacrifice, while their brethren in the villages do it 
for reward. The thing is simplicity itself. If only 
we get at the heart of it, we will find that it hardly 
affords any room for criticism. 
I Speak from Experience 
(8) I do regard the spinning wheel as a gateway to 
my spiritual salvation, but I recommend it to others only 
as a powerful weapon for the attainment of Swaraj and 
the amelioration of the economic condition of the country. 
To those also who aspire to observe Brahmacharya, 1 
do present the spinning wheel. It is not a thing to be 
despised for, it is experience here that speaks, 
A person who wants to subdne his passions has need to 
be calm. All commotion within him ought to cease; 
and so quiet and gentle is the motion of the spinning 
wheel, that it has been known to still the passions of 
those who have turned it in the fulness of faith, I 
have been able to compose my anger by turning it, 
and I can adduce similar testimony of several other 
Brahmacharis. Of course it would be quite ensy to laugh 
down all such persons as fools and nincom-poops, bat it 
would not be found to be cheap in the end. For the 
scoffer in a fit of anger, loses a beautiful means where- 
with to compose his passions and attain vigour and strength, 
I therefore particularly recommend to every young man 
and young woman who reads these lines to give the 
spinning wheel a trial, They will find that shortly 
after they sit down to spin, their passions begin to subside, 
Ido not mean to say that they would remain oalm for 
all the rest of the day even after the spinning is 
discontinued; for, human passions are fleeter even than 
the wind and to subdue them completely requires ne end 
of patience, All that I claim is that in the spinning 
wheel they will find a powerful means of cultivating 
steadiness. But then, some one will ask, why do not I 
recommend the far more poetical rosary, if that is tho 
purpose which it is intended to sabserve ? My reply to 
this is that the spinning wheel possesses some virtues in 
addition to those it has in common with the rosary. I 
have not prescribed it fora recluse living in a state of 
nature in a oave of the Himalayas and subsisting on 
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the herbs and roots of the forest. I have placed it only 
before such countless persons like myself, who, while 
living in the work-a-day world, are anxious to serve the 
country and to practise Brahmacharya simultaneously. 

And as for ridiculing my suggestion to ply the 
spinning wheel for securing the release of the Bengal 
prisoners, it only comes to this that we are not prepared 
to stir ourselves a single inch to secure their release. 
For the spinning wheel here means the boycott of all 
foreign cloth. And what a compelling force that has 
and how we are at present unable to develop any other 
kind of force, we shall presently see a8 we proceed with our 
examination of the other points that follow. My present- 
ing the spinning wheel even to veteran soldiers fit to 
wield the lance and the sword, therefore, is not a sign 
of madness but a hall-mark of knowledge, —a knowledge 
not derived merely from book-learning but from the 
plenitude of experience. 

Why it is the only Political Programme 

(4) The question as to what loss would the British 
suffer if India stopped purchasing her sixty crore rupees 
worth of cloth from them is quite out of place. Oar 
duty is simply to see whether and if so how far it would 
profit us. The stopping of the purchase of sixty crores 
worth of foreign cloth would, in the first place, mean 
the saving of so much money to the crores of Indian 


homes. In other words it would mean so much addition 
to their income. Then, it would spell the creation of so 


much fresh industry, the organisation of crores into a joint 
co-operative effort, the conservation and utilisation of the 
energy of the millions and the dedication of crores of 
lives to the service of the motherland. The carrying 
out of such a gigantic task would, further, give us 
a realisation of our own strength. It would mean 
our acquiring a thorough mastery of the detail and 
innumerable knotty problems which it presents, ¢. g. 
learning to keep account of every pie, learning to live 
in the villages in sanitary and healthy conditions, 
removing the difficulties that block the way and 80 on. 
For, unless we learn all this, we would not be able to 
accomplish this task. The spinning wheel, then, 
provides us with a means for generating this capacity 
in us, So long, therefore, as one has not grasped the 
inner meaning of the wheel, one may ridicule it, but 
when once the grand meaning is understood it would 
become simply impossible to tear oneself away from it. 

Again, tho British are an intelligent people. The officials 
are a wise and shrewd lot. I know this. That is why 
I present the spinning wheel to my people. We cannot 
overreach the British by the glibmess of our tongue or 
by the power of our pen. Our threats they have grown 
quite accustomed to, while as for our physical prowess it 
can avail us but little against their tombs rained down from 
the seroplanes. But these people understand and respect 
patience, perseverance, determination and capacity for 
organisation. Cloth represents the biggest item of 
their trade. The accomplishment of its boycott by us 
would awaken them to a sense of our strength. They 
are not holding India merely to feed their pride; nor is 
it by mere force of arms, but it is by tact and cunning 
that their rule over us is maintained. When their 
trade is made to rest on our untramelled, free will, 
their rule also will underge a similar transformation, 
Today both are being imposed on us against our will, 
If we succeed in shaping one of them according to 
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our will, 


a the other will automatically follow suit. But 
it is eas 


ony enough to understand that while their trade 
relations with us remain unchanged, no change in the 
political relationship is possible, 

I may repeat that I would today discard the spinning 
wheel if £ome one shows a better and more universal 
Political Programme than hand-spinning. But upto this 
time I have found none, I haye been shown none. I 
am anxious to know if there is any. 


How it Solves the Bread Problem 

(5) That the spinning wheel can solve our bread- 
problem hardly needs to be proved to a reader of the 
Navajivan, The figures published about various Khadi 
Organisations would show that thousands of poor women 
are today eking ont their living by spinning. Nobody 
has yet denied that the spinning wheel can bring the 
Spinner at least an anna a day. And there are crores 
of people in India who hardly earn even a pice a day, 
So long as things stand thus, it is hardly necessary to 
point ont the close relation that exists between the 
spinning wheel and the bread-problem. 

As for the charge that the spinning wheel has done 
harm to the country it is up to those who level it to 
prove it. This activity is by its very nature such that 
there can be no waste of effort in it. Nothing can 
interrupt its continuity and even a little exercise of it 
saves One from mighty evils. What does it matter if 
some Khadi shops came to an end? That phenomenon 
is common to every trade. The money invested in them 
has at least remained in the country, while the ex- 
perience gained through it has enabled us to make further 
progress. Besides, if some of the shops had to close 
down, instances can be cited of many more, better 
organised shops, that have grown up in their place. 


Supplements, Does not Replace 


(6) I have not contemplated, much less advised, the 
abandonment of a single healthy, life-giving industrial 
activity for the sake of hand spinning. The entire found- 
ation of the spinning wheel rests on the fact that there are 
crores of semi-unemployed people in India. And I should 
admit that if there were none such there would be no 
room for the spinning wheel. But as a matter of fact 
everybody who has been to our villages knows that they 
have months of idleness which may prove their ruin. 
Even my appeal to the middle class people to spin for 
sacrifice is with reference to their spare hours, The 
spinning wheel movement is destructive of no enterprise 
whatever. It is a life-giving activity. And that is why 
I have called it Annapurna or the butter for bread or 
the replenisher. 

(Translated from Navojivan by P.) 
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Quarterly Figures 


The All-India Spinners’ Association has received 
from most provinces quarterly returns of prodnetion and 


sale of Khadi between January and March 1926. I give 
the figures below: | 


Province Production Sale 
Rs. Rs. 

Ajmer 3,129 2,659 
Andhra 18,968 56,863 
Behar 56,317 55,259 
Bengal 96,922 92,356 
Bombay 1,03,308 
Burma 5267 
Delhi 8,358 4,383 
Gujarat 19,638 30,075 
Karnatek 8,491 12,806 
Kerala 1,178 4394 
S. Maharashtra 3,738 
C. Maharashtra 170 6,380 
N. Maharashtra 1.999 16,694 
Punjab 33,139 21,232 
Tamil Nadu 1,95,763 1,638,565 
PoP: 17,159 31,552 
Utkal 12,293 -T,172 
Total Rs, 4,68,524 Rs. 6,177,03 


The Andhra figures give no indication of the 
extent of the work that is being done. In spite of 
several reminders full reports from that province 
are not available. The Karnatak figures also 
are largely incomplete. The figures for com- 
parison with the corresponding quarter of the last 
year are available in the case of the following 
provinces and it will be seen that all the provinces 
except Bombay show Jarger figures this year. 


PRODUCTION 
Province 1925 1926 
Behar 85,980 56,317 
Bengal 31,043 96,922 
Punjab © 11,534 33,139 
Tamil Nada 83,707 1,95,763 
U. P. 7,013 17,159 
Utkal 939 12,293 
SALES 
Behar 54,469 55,259 
Bengal 33,328 92,356 
Bombay 1,26,086 1,03,308 
Burma 6,420 5,267 
Punjab 21,911 21,232 
Tamil Nadu. 1,25,864 1,63, 565 
Dek. 14,972 31,552 
- Utkal 8,595 7,172 


The higher figure for the Punjab sales last 
year is only apparent because the sales this year 
are given net while the figure of lest year includes 
inter-sales between branches. Burma and Utkal sales 
show a slight decrease. 

Tke figures are an under-statement for every 
province, more especially for Andhra Desha. I once 
more urge the workers in every province to be prompt 
in their returns. If the All-India Spinners’ Association 
is to become an_ efficient organisation covering every 
villege of India, it must have the disciplined and 
intelligent co-operation of all its workers. 


M. K, G. 


Young India 


Its Meaning 
{ By M. K. Gandhi) 


On my return from Mahableshwar I was waylaid, 
though by previous appointment, by fellow non-co- 
operators. I had limited myself strictly to visiting 
pationts during this unexpected visit to His Excellency 
the Acting Governor at Mahableshwar. And so before 
reaching Poona station I had arranged just to go to 
Prof, Trivedi’s house to see my young friend Manu who 
among others had been to me at the Sassoon Hospital 
in Poona in 1924 an angel of mercy. It was during 
this visit that I had to divide my time between Manu 
and the non-co-operators. The latter had the lion’s share 
of it. Manu disengaged me in a few minutes, I envied 
him as a patient. For though he has been laid up in 
bed for over six months, I found him qnite cheerful 
and resigned. I had therefore no compunction about 
eaving him for a chat with the non-co-operating friends. 

*How can you go to the Governor and call yourself 
a non-co-operator?” was the question with which I 
was greeted. 

“1 knew what your ailment was,” said I. “TI shall 
answer all your questions fully, but on condition that 
nothing of what I say is to be published by you. If I 
find it advisable, I shall deal with the matter in the 
pages of Young India.” 

“Yes, we won't publish anything and shall be satisfied 
if you will answer our questions in Young India. Not 
that I have any doubt about the propriety of your 
action,” added the questioner, “ but I represent a large 
number of non-co-operators whom you often confound by 
your unexpected acts.” 

“Well, then, let me have all your questions and I 
shall endeavour to answer them though I confess that 
it will be all a waste of time. For I feel that time is 
past for explanations and persuasion. Non-co-operators 
must instinctively know that I am not likely to do any- 
thing contrary to our oc.’ And if I do,—for I admit I 
am liable to err,—they must disown .... wad remain firm 
in their own convictions, They may have derived their 
non-co-operation from me but if they havo a:similated 
it, their convictions must not depend upon mine, It 
must be independent of me and my weaknesses and 
errors. If I tarn traitor, or to put it mildly, if I alter 
my opinion, they must be ready to denounce me and 
still abide by their own convictions, That is why I say 
that our conversation will be a waste of national time. 
Convinced non-co-operators know their task, Let them 
falfil it. But let me have your questions, ” 

“It has been suggested in Bombay that you went 
to the Governor uninvited, in fact you forced yourself 
upon his attention. If so, was it not co-operation even 
without response? What could you have to do with 
the Governor, I wonder?” 

“My answer is that I am quite capable even of 
forcing myself upon the attention of my opponent 
when I have strength. I did so in Sonth» Africa. I 
sought interviews after interviews with General Smuts 
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when I knew that I was ready for battle. I pleaded 
with him to avoid the untold hardships that the Indian 
settlers must suffer, if the great historic march had to 
be undertaken, It is true that he :n his hanghtiness 
turned a deaf ear; but I lost nothing. I gained added 
strength by my humility. So would I do in India when 
we are strong enough to put up areal fight for freedom. 
Remember that ours is a non-violent struggle. It pre 
supposes humility. It is a truthful straggle and con- 
sciousness of truth should give us firmness. We are not 
out to destroy men. We own no enemy. We have no 
ill-will against a single soul on earth. We mean to 
convert by our suffering. Ido not despair of converting 
the hardest-hearted or the most selfish Englishman. 
Every opportunity of meeting him is therefore welcome 
to me, 


“Tet me distinguish. Non-violent non-co-operation 
means renunciation of the benefits of » system with which 
we non-cooperate. We therefore renounce the benefits 
of schools, courts, titles, legislatures and offices set up 
under the system. The most extensive and permanent 
part of our non-co-operation consists in the renunciation 
of foreign cloth which is the foundation for the vicious 
system that is crushing us to dust. It is possible to 
think of other items of non-co-operation. But owing to 
our weakness or want of ability, we have restricted our- 
selves to these items only. If then I go to any official 
for the purpose of seeking the benefits above-named I 
co-operate. Whereas if I go to the meanest official for 
the purpose of converting him, say to Khaddar, or wean- 
ing him from his service or persuading him to withdraw 
his children from Government schools, I fulfil my daty 
as a non-co-operator. I shonld fail, if I did not go to 
him with that definite and direct purpose. 


“ Now for the case in point. Iwent to the acting 
Governor at his instance. He wrote to me not as 
Governor nor for any purpose connected with his office 
as Governor. He invited me to goto Mahableshwar to 
discuss with him agricultural matters. As I explained some 
time ago in the pages of Navojivan, I told him that I 
could not be identified with the Royal Commission in 
any way, that I was still confirmed in my views on non- 
co-operation and generally had 0 faith in Commissions. 
I added further that it would suit me to see him when 
he descended to the plains, His Excellency therefore wrote 
saying it would suit him to meet mein June. But subsequent- 
ly he changed his mind and sent a message that it would 
suit him better if I conld go to Mahableshwar, I had 
no hesitation in going there. We had two very pleasant 
and long talks. And you are entitled to guess ( and 
that correctly) that our talk revolved round the 
Charkhs. That was the central theme. AndI conld 
not discuss agriculiure without discussing the terrific 
cattle problem !” 


I have given but a brief summary of the pleasant 
conversation I had with the no-change friend. In parts 
I have amplified my answer in order to make it more 
intelligible to the general reader. 

There were many other points discussed, of which I 
must mention one or two. I was asked to give my opinion 
on the Sabarmati pact. I refused to say anything for publica- 
tion. I must not add to the existing bitterness by entering 
into the controversy, I oan say nothing that would 
bring the parties together, They are all my co-workers, 
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They are all patriots. The quarrel is purely domestic. 
It behoves me as a humble servant of the country to 
be silent where speech is useless. I prefer therefore to 
wait and pray. I was told that I was misrepresented. 
I must own that I have studiously avoided reading the 
literature about the pact. I am used to misrepresent- 
ation all my life. It is the lot of every public worker. 
He has to have a tough hide. Life would be burdensome 
if every misrepresentation had to be answered and cleared. 
Tt is a rule of life with me never to explain misrepre- 
Sentations except when the cause requires correction. 
This rule has saved much time and worry. 

“But what should we do when all accept offices 
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and what should we do at the forthcoming elections ?” 
was the last question, 

My answer was: 

‘When the acceptance of office by all parties becomes 
a settled fact, I presume those who have conscientious 
scruples will refrain from voting altogether. At the 
forthcoming elections, too, those who have conscientious 
objections will refrain. The others will naturally follow 
the Congress lead and vote as the Congress directs, I 
have given my definition of a Congressman already in 
these pages. Not every man who says ‘I am a Congress 


‘man’ is such, but only he who does the will of the 


Congress, 


The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part Il 
Chapter II 


How I began life 


My elder brother had built high hopes on me. The 
desire for wealth and name and fame was great in him, 
He had a big heart generous to a fault. This combined 
with his simple nature had attracted to him many 
friends and through them he expected to get me briefs, 
He had also assumed that Ishould have a swinging 
practice and had in that expectation allowed the house- 
hold expenses to become top-heavy. He had also left 


no stone unturned in preparing the field for my practice. 


The storm in my caste over my foreign voyage was 
still brewing. It had divided the caste into two camps, 
one of which immediately readmitted me to the caste, 
while the other was bent on keeping me out. To please 
the former my brother took me to Nasik before going 
to Rajkot, gave mo a bath in the sacred river and on 
reaching Rajkot gave a caste-dinner. I did not like all 
this. But my brother's love for me was boundless and my 
devotion to him was in proportion to it, and so I 
mechanically acted as he wished, taking his will to be 
law, The trouble about readmission to the caste was 
thus practically over. 


I never tried to seek admission to the section that 
had refused it to me. Nor did I feel even mental 
resentment against any of the headmen of that section. 
Some of these regarded me with dislike but I scrupu- 
lonsly avoided treading on their corns, I fully respected 
the caste regulations about excommunication. According 
to these none of my relations, including my father-in-law 
and mother-in-law or even my sister and brother-in-law 
could entertain me; and I would not so much as drink 
water at their houses. They were prepared secretly to 
evade the prohibition, but it went against the grain with 
me to do a thing in secret that I would not do in 
public, 


The result of my scrupulous conduct was that I never 
had occasion to be troubled by the caste; nay, I have 


experienced nothing but affection and generosity from the - 


general body of the section that still regards me as 
excommunicated. They have even helped me in my 
work, without ever expecting me to do anything for the 
caste. It is my conviction that all these good things 
are due to my non-resistance, Had I agitated for being 


admitted to the caste, had I attempted to divide it into 
more camps, had I provoked the castemen, they would surely 
have retaliated, and instead of steering clear of the storm 
I should, on my arrival from England, have found my- 
self in a whirlpool of agitation and perhaps party to 
dissimulation. 

My relations with my wife were still not as I desired. 
Even my stay in England had not cured me of my 
jealousy, I continued my squeamishness and suSspicious- 
ness in respect of every little thing, and hence all my 
cherished desiras remained unfulfilled. I had decided 


. that my wife should learn reading and writing and that I 


should help her in her studies, but my Inst came in the 
way and she had to suffer for my own shortcoming. 
Once I went the length of sending her away to her father’s 
house and consenicd to receive her back only after I 
had made her thoroughly miserable. I saw later that 
all this was pure folly on my part. 

I had planned reform in the education of children. 
My brothér had children, and my own child which I had 
left at home when I went to England was now a bey 
of nearly four. It was my desire to teach these little 
ones physical exercise and make them hardy and also to 
give them the benefit of my personal guidance. In this 
I had my brother’s support and I succeeded in my effort 
more or less. I very much liked the company of children 
and the habit of playing and joking with them has 
stayed with me till today, I have ever since thought that 
I should make a good teacher of children. 


The necessity for food reform was obvious. Tea and 
coffee had already found their place in the house. My 
brother had thought it fit to keep some sort of English 
atmosphere ready for me on my return, and to that end 
crockery and such other things, which used to be kept 
in the house only for occasional use, were now in general 
use. My ‘reforms’ put the finishing touch. I intro- 
duced oatmeal porridge and cocoa was to replace tea and 
coffee. But in truth it became an addition to tea and 
coffee. Boots and shoes were already there, I completed 
the Europeanisation by adding the European dress. 

Expenses thus went up. New things were added 
every day. We had succeeded in tying a white elephant 
at our door. But how was the wherewithal to be found? 
To start practice in Rajkot would have meant sure 
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ridicule, I hed hardly the knowledge of a qnalified 
Vakil and yet I expected to be paid ten times his fee! 
No client would be fool enough to engage me. And 
even if such a one was to be found, should I add 
arrogance and fraud to my ignorance, and increase the 
burden of debt I owed to the world? 

Friends advised me to go to Bombay for some time 
to gain experience of the High Court and study Indian 
law and to try to get what briefs I could. I took up 
the suggestion and came to Bombay. 

Here I started a household with a cook as incom- 
petent as myself. He was a Brahmin. I did not treat 
him as a servant but as a member of the honsehold, 
He would pour water over himself but never wash. His 
dhoti was dirty, as also his sacred thread, and he was 
innocent of Scriptures. But how was I to get a better 
cook ? 

‘ Well, Ravishanker, ’ (for that was his name), I would 
ask him, ‘ You may not know cooking, but surely you 
must know your Sandhya ( daily worship ) ete. ’ 

‘Sandhya, sir! The plongh is our Sandhya and 
the spade the daily ritual, That isthe type of Brahmin 
Iam. I must live on your mercy. Otherwise agriculture 
is of course there for me.’ 

So I had to be Ravishanker’s teacher. Time I had 
enough. I began to do half the cooking and introduced 
the English experiments in vegetarian cookery. I invested 
in a stove and with Ravishanker began to run the kitchen. 
I had no scruples about interdining and Ravishanker too 
came to have none and so we went on merrily together. 
There was only one obstacle. Ravishanker had sworn to 
remain dirty and to keep the food unclean! 

But it was impossible for me to get along in Bombay 
longer than four or five months, For there was no 
income to square with the ever-increasing expenditure. 

This is how I began life. I found the barrister’s 
profession a bad job—much show and little knowledge, I 
felt a crushing sense of my responsibility. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 
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Why there is Slaughter 


and How to prevent it 
1X 

We now come nearer home to Bombay, which 
delights in the proud motto urbs prima in Indis, It 
may or may not be first in other things, but it is 
certainly first in its ill-treatment of the cattle which 
have the misfortune to be taken there. 

We have already noticed the sanitary or rather the 
insanitary condition of the cattle stables in Bombay 8 
described by Sir Harold Mann. We have seen too how 
milk in Bombay is twelve and thirteen tines dearer than 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. And 
what kind of milk is this, which is so dearly purchased ? 
Dr. L. L, Joshi, after analysing nearly 1,400 samples of 
milk, observed that four fifths of the milk supply of 
Bembay was adulterated with water, and over 90 per 
cent. of the samples examined bacteriologically were 
contaminated with microbes whose presence indicates dirt, 
etc. (See his Milk Problem in Indian cities, P. 4 ). The 
per capita consumption per day of this precious dirt 
misealled milk was worked out in 1922 by Mr. Zal 
Kothavala at 3.1 ounces as sgainst 20 ounces good milk 
in the United States and 10 ounces in the United King- 
dom, and he further found that while in 1915 Bombay 
eonsumed according to Dr. Mann’s estimate 30,000 
gallons of milk, in 1922 this was reduced to about 
23,000 gallons (See the Agricultural Journal af India, 
Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, Jan. 1923 ), The natural consequence 
is an appalling mortality among infants ( over 600 per 
mille) and a high death rate among adults. 

The torture of cattle leading finally to their slaughter, 
and the destruction of calves are the same in Bombay 
as in Madras or Calcutta. As regards the slaughter of 
cattle, Dr. Joshi says ( Op. cit, P. 8): 

“The slaughter of dry animals jn the large cities 
probably accounts to some extent for the diminution in 
the number of good milch cattle in India. Most of the 
cows and buffaloes in Bombay are either sold to the 
butcher when dry, or are sent to the country for 
grazing, According to the Chief Veterinary Inspector 
of Bombay, out of the dry animals, 75 per cent. are 
slaughtered and only 25 per cent. are sent out to the 
country. During the year 1914-15 at the Bandra 
slanghter house 44,177 cows and 8,574 buffaloes were 
slanghtered. Out of this number about 3,000 cows and 
all the buffaloes were from the Bombay milch cattle 
stables, During the same period about 5,000 bnffaloes 
were slaughtered at Kurla, making a total of about 
13,600 Bombay bnffaloes killed in one year. It ig 
calculated that from 4010 45 per cent. of all the 
buffaloes in Bombay find their way to the slaughter 
house, This means an appreciable drain on the milch 
animals of the country. ” 

We read as follows in Mr. K. Hewlett’s B-eeds of Indian 
Cattle, Bombay Presidency published by the Government 
of India in 1912: 

“Surat buffaloes are largely bought by dairymen in 
Bombay when in milk. They are usually sold when 
dry to butchers, who slanghter them for the sake of 
the fat and hides, the flesh being made into Bilt 
and exported to Burma,” 

Prof. J. B. Knight and Mr. E. W. Horne, in Bombay 
Agricultural Department bulletin No. 56 of 1913 on the 
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Present State of the Dairying Industry in Bombay thus 
Summarise the disadvantages of city stables: 

“Valuable manure is wasted. There is no succulent 
fodder, or if there is, it is brought from far and there- 
fore cannot arrive fresh and wholesome. Silos are 
impossible, The animals are fed on dry forage and high 
Srain ration, which is not ‘compatible with good health, 
Again they are kept tied most of the time and obliged 
to lie without bedding on stone floors, since any other 
kind of floor under city conditions is impossible. This 
18 not conducive to good health. The cost of keep is 
high, and worst of all, the financial side will not admit 
of keeping dry animals or young stock, and the sale of 
such to the butchers is devastating our best breeds. ” 

On this last point the learned authors, elsewhere in 
the same bulletin, say : 

*“*Many who keep animals for milk in our large cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta, buy a bnffalo or a cow lately 
valved, destroy the calf by starvation or otherwise, milk 
the animal as long as she will give enough milk to 
pay for her ration, ‘then sell her to the butcher; thus 
ending her career as a producer of dairy stock. Owing 
to the cost of transportation and the high cost of 
upkeep, it only pays such men to keep the most 
excellent milk animals obtainable. Our finest breeds of 
cows and beffaloes have been sadly depleted of late years 
until their price has trebled within the last ten years.” 
And this is the deliberate conclusion to which they 
arrive : 

“‘ We consider that the keeping of cattle for the 
public supply of milk, within such cities as Bombay, 
should be prohibited by law. If this were done, the 
milk producers would be forced to locate at a distance, 
where succulent fodder could be obtained, and that too 
so cheaply as to permit the retention of dry animals 
and the rearing of young stock. Co-operative methods 
of delivering would be forced upon them, simplifying 
the control. By the removal of all dry animals from the 
city, the cost of production would be lowered; under 
co-operative action the cost of delivery would also be 
less, the cost of cattle be reduced, and cleanliness of 
the product and ease of control and supervision would 
all follow in natural sequence, ” 


. Then we have the report of the Committee appointed 

by the Government of Bombay to consider measures for 
the improvement of the milk supply in large cities in 
the presidency, published in 1916, from which I take 
two relevant extracts: 


‘We understand that the number of she-buffaloes to 
be found ia Bombay at any one time is about 20,000 
which probably means that in the contse of the year 
‘about 30,600 she-buffaloes are brought to Bombay, 
mainly from Gujarat and Kathiawad. Of these 30,000 
it might normally be expected that about 3,000 would 
be cast; but in point of fact we find that a much greater 
number than this are slaughtered. in Bombay. The 
figures for 1914-15 show that 8,500 she-buffaloes at 
Bandra and 5,000 at Kurla, in all 13,500 she-buffaloes 
all said to come from Bombay city were slaughtered, 
This indicates that the conditions of Bombay result in 
the anutal slaughter of some 10,000 profitable milch 
baffaloes. 


+ The town gowli wants the buffaloes’ milk and he 
dogs not want the buffalo calf which he is unable to 


rear profitably. As a result he allows the calf to die 
of neglect or sometimes hastens matters by throwing it 
alive into a dustbin. This means the logs to the country 
every year of large numbers of calves of the best milk 
buffaloes.” 

Mr. W. Reeves of the Indian Dairy Supply Company 
at Nadiad in the course of his article in the Journal of 
Dairying already referred to, says: 

“Even more unfortunate is the sure process of 
elimination of the best types that is going on, by 
exportation and by the slaughter and destruction of 
calves. This is accentuated by the custom of allowing 
the dam to suckle the calf, so that when an animal in 
milk is sold the calf goes too, Twelve years ago a good 
Karachi cow could be bought for Rs. 80; today the like 
could not be got for Rs. 180, as this breed is becoming 
Scarce Owing to exportation to foreign countries. At 
about the same period a good Delhi bnffalo could be 
purchased for Rs, 120; today the same animal would be 
worth Rs. 200. These animals are also becoming scarce. 
This breed have been bought up for the milk supply of 
Caleutta, Bombay and other large cities, and on the 
completion of their lactation have found their way to 
the butcher. 


« Prohibition of she slanghter of desirable milch 
animals, and the reduction in freight rates on dry 
animals to enable them to be returned profitably to the 
districts in which they are purchased, are absolutely 
necessary to counteract the process of elimination which 
is steadily going on.” 

Mr. W. Smith wrote an article in the Journal of Dairying 
(Vol. VI. Pt. I, October 1918) in which he instituted 
a comparison between the Gujarati and the Delhi buffalo 
and said: ; 

‘The one point where the Gujarati buffalo fails the 
Bombay cow-feeder is that she brings a much _ poorer 
price when sold to the butcher. The pernicious system 
of not using any bulls in the herd and selling every 
animal for slaughter after one season’s milking naturally 
calls for as beefy an animal as can be got consistent 
with milk yield, and undoubtedly the Delhi breed carries 
more flesh than the Gujarati. 

“‘One hears various alarmist reports in Gujarat as to 
the decline of this type of buffalo owing to want of 
care in selecting bulls andthe selling off of large numbers 
of the finest milking females to Bombay and elsewhere; 
but it is to be hoped, that Government will see that 
the fate of the once plentiful and famous milch cow of 
India, the Sanhiwal (Montgomery), now aimost extinct, 
does not bofall this wonderful little milker. ” 

Next in order of time comes Dr, Mann’s report on 
milch cattle stables in Bombay 1919, in which there is 
the following notice of this disastrous aspect of town 
dairying: 

‘‘The animals kept in the middle of a large town 
like Bombay aro usually slaughtered after their milking 
period is over. They are rarely covered by a bull and 
hence rarely come in calf during the time they are in 
Bombay. When dry they must be taken to cheaper 
surroundings or disposed of. When disposed of, it 
generally means that they are slaughtered, and very 
few milch cattle owners in Bombay maintain a farm in 
cheaper surroundings to which the dry cattle can be taken. 

“Tf there was a regular breeding industry outside, 
constantly producing in large numbers animals as good 
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as those kept in city stables, it'might be uneconomical 
to slanghter the animals after the lactation is over, bat 
that is all. The future milk supply would not be endan- 
gered. But there is no such breeding industry on 
anything like the scale required, and hence the tendency 
is for good milking animals to become more and more 
difficalt to get and hence more costly, and so the price 
of milk necessarily must get higher.” 

In 1920 Mr. (now Sir) Purshottamdas Thakordas 
moved and got carried in the Bombay Legislative 
Council a resolution asking for a committee to report 
on the condition of cattle all over India and on the 
advisability of devising checks on slaughter and export 
of cattle generally and of milch cattle in particular. In 
course of the speech with which he introduced the 
resolution he said, 

“T addressed a letter to the Bombay Corporation on 
this subject and the report of the Monicipal 
Commissioner showed that in Bombay city alone 10,000 
useful milch buffaloes went to the slanghter house every 
year. . . As to whether that was a part of the 
Government's daty or part of private enterprise, I do 
not think we are concerned with. But if private 
enterprise was wanting in its activity to come forward 
and prevent this slanghter of cattle, it is certainly 
the duty of Government to see that these milch cattle 
had no access to the slanghter—house, which would have 
forced the gowlis to think of some other methods of 
disposiog of their dry stock.” 

Mr. Kothavala submitted a note to the first Cattle 
Conference at Bangalore in 1924, in course of which 
he said: 

“11,536 buffaloes were slaughtered at Bandra in 
1921 while at Kurla almost a similar number was 
slaughtered. All these animals come from Bombay 
milch cattle stables, and in most cases they are in the 
prime of life, having been imported with the second or 
third calf. ” 

Our last witness will be Mr. Clayton, Muncipal 
Commissioner Dombay, who, in the course of a letter 
to the Corporation dated 15th December 1924, said: 

“The high price at which milk is being sold in 
Bombay at present and the increase in the price with 
which we are being threatened are entirely dne to the 
faulty system of stabling animals in the heart of a big 
city, The main canses of this high price of milk are 
(1) the costly feeding of animals and (2) the heavy 
depreciation on the initial cost of the animals. 

“As regards the first, the milch cattle in Bombay 
are fed on highly nitrogenous and expensive foods in 
order to maintain them in good milking condition onder 
the artificial conditions in which they are kept. This 
kind of feeding would not be necessary if they were 
kept ‘2 more natural surroundings. Farther, forage has 

to be reg) seschaate into the city many miles away from 
where it is grown, and both the cost of transport and 
the cost of storing it in a place like Bombay, where 
storage expenses are very high, add to the cost of 
feeding. 

“ The Second and more important reason is the heavy 
depreciation on the initial cost of the animals, Under 
the present system owing to various considerations arising 
out of the nonataral conditions under which the animals 
are kept in the city, the cattle owner has no other option 


bat to sell his animal to the batcher when it gets dry. 
The difference between the price he so receives and the 
original price is very great, and this difference goes into 
the cost of the milk. This can be avoided if animals 
are kept under more natural conditions and given 8 
chance to bear calves again and live ont their life. Of 
recent years the initial cot of the milch animals imported 
into Bombay has increased considerably without 
corresponding increase in the price fetched by the 
animals when they ran dry. This is one more reason 
for the present high cost of milk and unless measures 
are taken to do away entirely with the present city 
stables, the dangers of a further increase in the cost of 
milk will continue to exist. 

“ Apart from these local considerations, the premature 
slanghter of useful animals brought to Bombay results 
in a constant draia on one of the natural resources of 
this country. But for the existing system of town 
stables, few if any, valuable animals would find their 
way to the slaughter houses. ” V. G. Desai 


Spinning an Art? 

A Madras Inspectress of Education has pronounced 
Sentence against the spinning wheel for Brahmin girls, 
This judgment of hers has given rise to criticism against 
the lady. If the Charkha is good enough for non-Brahmin 
girls why not, it is argued, for Brahmin girls? The 
question is apposite when caste arrogance is being levelled 
to the ground. Moreover the Inspectress evidently does 
not know that the finest yarn is spun by Brahmin girls 
and that in many Brahmin families the tradition of 
spinning for the sacred thread is still kept up. 

Bat a side question has arisen out of the criticism of 
the Inspectress, Is spinning an art? Is it not ahum- 
drum monotonous process likely to weary the children? 
Well all the evidence hitherto collected goes to show 
that spinning is an elegant art and the process itself is 
extremely pleasant. No mechanical pull is enongh to 
draw the various counts. And those who do spinning as 
an art know the pleasure they derive when the fingers 
and the eyes infailibly guide the required count. Art 
to be art must soothe. I reproduced over a yearago the 
testimony of Sir Prabhashanker Pattani to show how 
after the day’s trying work he went to the Charkha 
for soothing his nerves and giving him undisturbed 
sleep. I extract the following passage from the letter 
of a friend who found solace for her shattered nerves 
in spinning: 

“When... . I hastened to my room and then 
in the dark struggled with an anguish which rent 
me from top to toe, I prayed and strove for some 
time and then turned to the spinning wheel and 
found in it a magical comfort. The quiet regular 
motion of its rbythm immediately steadied me and 
the thought of its service brought me nearer to 
God.” 

This is not the solitary experience of one or two 
but many spinners. It is however no use Saying that 
spinning will be pleasurable to all because it has been 
the joy of many. Painting is acknowledged to be an 
exquisite art, But it is not everybody who takes to it, 


M. K. G. 
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List No XVIII 


A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


A. Class 


1 Ajmer (3080) 
Baijnath J. Mahodaya 


2 Andhra (3081-3097) 
K. C. Varada Sarman 
8S. Devrajulu Naidu 
S. Thayaramma 
Zaina Bibi 
Abdul Alim 
Abdul Hafiz 
‘Raza Bibi 
K. Ramachandra Rao 
Kalusim Bibi 
Premmurty Purushottam 
K. Vijailakshmibai 
D. Bhramaramba 
U. Bharatrao 
M. Rajeshwari 
K. L. Narayana 
A. V. Rangarao 
V. Papayamma 


1] Ajmer 


420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 


Tirupati 
9? 


ths 


Guntur 


” 


Berhampore 


9°? 


Parchoor 


Cocanada 


4 Behar (3098-3115) 
B. Class No. 670 transferred here 
Dipnarayanasinha Hajipur 
Chandrashekharsinha Digha Ghat 
Manindra Narayan Roy 


207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 


Jagjit Narayan Shrivastava ,. 
Nathunisinha 

Chandra Narayan Thakur 
Anil Chandra Das Gupta 
Purnendushekhar Bhumia 
Rajendra Narayan Jha 
Virendranath Sharma 
Basant Kumar Das 
Adhirchandra Bannerji 
Jogeshwar Chandra Pal 
Vashishtha Narayan Prasad 
Jayanarayan Jha 
Rakhalchandra Maity a 


Ramnpirikshanasinha 4 


5 Bengal (3116-3121) 
492 Paoliobehari Pal Contai 
493 Anil Kumar Mukerjee as 
494 Kripeshchandra Bhattacharya 
Baranagar 


495 Anukulchandra Chaktavarty 


Moyal Bandipur 
496 Narendranath Ghosh 
497 Kalipada Karmakar 


6 Berar (3122) 


” 


3 


16 Motirao G. Deshmukh Jarud 
8 C P. Hindi (3123-3125) 
39 Vijyachaydralal Varma _ Benares 
40 Ghanshyamsinha Gupta Drug 


41 Avadhram Dave 


12 Gujasat (3126-3146) 
Naranbhai V. Patel Nadiad 
Savita Jatashankar Jani x 
Maljibhai Durlabhadas ag 
Phulchand Mauljibhai “ 
Chunilal Chatarbhai Patel ,, 
Chuniram Asharam Bhakta ,, 
Krishnala] V. Brahmachari ,, 
Purushottam Narsidas Godhavi 
Nathabhai Hakabhai Dholka 
Shankarbhai P. Patel Borsad 
Shanabhai Javerbhai Patel 
Ambalal Babarbhsi 3 
Pholabhai Kashibhai t» 
Gokalbhai Kishandas Pe 
Mangalbhai Vaherabhai ee 
Ishwarbhai Purushottam re 
Chaturbhai Mavorbhai Patel ,, 
Madhavlal S. Pandya 5 
Champa Parushottamdas 
Ahmedabad 
Shanabhai Kevalbhai Sabarmati 
Phulshapkar P. Trivedi 
Cutch-Mandvi 
13. Karnatak (3147) 
173 D G, Chandavarkar 
15 Maharashtra (3148-3149) 
222 Vishwanath Ravji Shethe 
Ahmed nagar 
223 Murardas Nagindas Shah 
Dondaicha 
16 Punjab (3150-3152) 
55 Jamnadas Agrawal Hoshiarpur 
56 Sardarilal 
57 Parshadiram Brahman 


” 


413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 


bP 


432 
433 


Belgaum 


Adampur 


17. Sind (3153) 
43 Rupchand Partabrai Old Sukkur 
18 Tamil Nad (3154-3158) 
472 §. Villaisami Servai Madura 
473 T. T. Soundarathammal 
474 K.P. Sankaralingam Virudhunagar 
475 A. Krishnan Chettiar Etaiyepuram 


cS 


476 Vasudevayya Mannargudi 
19 U, P. 
83*Bhuwarji Handia 
20 Utkal (3159-3160) 
32 Janardan Biswas Sakhigopal 
33 Reba Debi Puri 


B. Clasg 


Andhra (88) 


776 Rachavajjalal Raghuswami Guntur 
777 D. Bangaramma 
778 


Vizagapatam 
K. Satyanarayana 
Behar (85) 
Rajkum r 
Bengal (76) 
Anukulechandra Rudra 
Basant Kumar Das 


‘Sitanagaram 


T570 Bagaha 


779 
780 
781 
782 
783 
784 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 


Contai 


Bbuteshwar Paria 
Nityanand Naik 
Prasanna Kumar Kandar 
Jansdacharan Maity 
Tarangini Dasi 
Jogeshwar Maity 
Bhushan Ch. Maity 
Kangal Ch. Giri 
Jhareshwar Dandpati 
Prankrishna Jan 
Bhabanitosh Sinha 
Hirishikesh Das 
Jiban Krishna Das 
Mahapatram ,, 
Satish Ch. Das i 
Aswini Kumar Paria oe 
Madhusudan Maity = 


794 
795 
796 


* Former name transferred to B class 
No, 814. 
+ Former name transferred to A Class 


Rol No. 4 (207) 


198 


ae 


Berar (6) 
797 Balkrishoa Ganpat Potekar Akola 
Gujarat (161) 
798 Amritlal Dave Mahudha 
799 FPakirchand Nanabhai Broach 
800 Chhotabhai Phulabhai Pate! Borsad 


801 Chimanlal Tribhowandas * 
802 Surajben Chaturbhai ne 
803 Parsottam Laljibhai a 
804 Sankleshwar D. Joshi Kathlal 
805 Purushottamdas N. Kinsriwalla 
Ahmedabad 
Maharashtra (39) 
806 V. B. Chitle Poona 
807 Govind Bapuji Shrotri bas 
808 Savlaram Gopal Mandke o 
809 Vaman Vasudey as 
810 Jagjivan K. Master Pachore 
811 Shyamkunvarbhai J. = 
Tamil Nad (59) 
812 A. S. Ramudo Iyer Madara 
813 M. S. Mahadevan Mannargnudi 


U. P. (17) 
814 Former Roll. No. 19 (83) 
Transferred here 


C. Class 
2 Andhra 
27 M. Raghavayya Chebrole 
5 Bengal 
28 Ratneshwar Kavali Dacca 
29 Suresh Ch. Chatterji “s 


80 Sasank Sekhar Das Gupta _,, 
81 Gnanendra Ch, Bhattacharji_,, 


82 Sailesh Ch. Chaudhary x 
33 Sachindra Kumar Chakravarto,, 
84 Hem. Ch. Chakravarty a 


15 Maharashtra 
35 Shankar Motiram Kabre Erandol 


Juvenile Members 


5 Bengal (74) 
11 Manoranjan Pal Chaudhary 
Comilla 
6 Berar (75) 

3 Maniklal Bansilal 


12 Gujarat ( 76-89) 
46 Balwant Jethabhai Ahmedabad 
47 Harjivan Gangaram 
48 Maganlal Kalidas 
49 Jethalal Ramji 
50 Somchand Narsinha 
51 Madhavdas Gurumohandas 
52 Lalji Pitambar 
538 Mangaldas Puru-hottam 
54 Dayalji Jethabhai 
55 Kantilal Purashottam 
56 Vishram Nathabhai 
57 Kalidas Viraji 
58 Mangalanand Garamohandas ,, 
59° Khushalehand Fakirchaod 


Akola 
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i5 Maharashtra (90-95 ) 
Keshay Ganesh Deodhar Poona 
Keshav Ramchandra Ghaisas ,, 
Kesar lakshman Pradhan pa 
Chandrakent L. Pradhan rs 
Janardan Sridhar Chitle * 
18 Tamil Nad (95-96) 

2 R. Varadachari Erode 
3 BE. N, Varadachari as 


Aa aon *- w 


Donations 


Har Narayan Wagadmahi 
Benares 


Prof. Birbal Singh ee 
494 Through Sp. O-m. | Hyderabad 


495 Through Vanakar Vidyarthi 
Ashram Ahmedabad 


Dilkbush Diwanji Santa Cruz 


497 Deshbandhu Bal Samaj Akola 
498 Kumari Mathubsi Joshi Poona 
499 Machhendra R. Shinde - 
500 Sadashiv Shrilhar Namjeshi ,, 
501 Sundrabai Machhendra Bs 
502 D. J. Kanitkar - 
503 Gajanan Govind ‘ 
504 Yamunabai M. Kolhatkar “ 
505 Godutai Ketkar e 
506 Dagar Tukaram Dhare Poons 
507 K. C. Sahasrabudhe a 
508 Nilkanth S. Namjoshi 2 
509 Mahadev V. Sahasrabudhe S 
510 Godu Dhare re 
511 Raghunath Ganesh Godbole ,, 
512 Gangadhar Bhaskar Paranjape ,, 
513 Through V. G. Joshi ee 
514 Gangu Bodas Be 
515 Janakibai Sahasrabudhe “ 
516 Lala Ramji Karadikar Auckland 
( Newzealand ) 
517 Trilochan Hazra Moyal Bandipur 


518 Through Srimushnam Ambujam 
Kombakonam 


519 Jehangir B. Panthaki Nagpur 


520 Through Gokuldas Khimji 
Cutch—Mandvi 


521 Motilal Ranji = 
522 Harisharanlal Parasram pur 
523 Hirabai G. Sumant Matunga 


Money Contributions 


Donors: 
Already Acknowledged Rs.As.P, 
(Young India 6-5-26) 680— 4-3 


A Sindhi sympathiser 123— 8-0 
A Sympathiser 15— 0-0 
Anonymus 2- 0-0 
Anonymus 1- 0-0 
Rachel Ammal Kovilpatti 8-12-09 
Jaswantsinha Balrampur 5— 0-0 
Maganbhai D. Patel Matar 10Q—- 0-0 


Vassanmal Murijmal 


Hyd. rabad (Sind) 10- 0-0 


May 26 1926 


Lakshmikant Misra Mussoorie 1- 0-0 


Shivkumar 2- 0-0 
Total 858- 8-3 

Deduct excess acknowlebged 

on the 6th May, 1926 in 

the name Of 

Vasanmal Murijmal 3-0-0 

Lalla Mukundlal 2-0-0 5 0-0 


Final Total 853— 8-3 


Associates: 


24 Already acknowledged Rs. As. P. 
(Young India 21-1-26) 335-5-0 


25. Gurndatt Vakil Layalpur 12-0-0 

26 Bodhraj Vakil ps 12-0-0 

27 G.V. Mavalankar Vakil 120-0 
Ahmedabad 

28 Hirji Mistri Bombay 


(Life Member) 500-0-0 


29 Amarnath Vohra Benares 12-0-0 
30 B.A. Parulekar Bassefn 12-0-0 
31 Laxmibai B. Parulekar ,, 12-0-0 
‘38° A. Srikantiah Mysore 12-0-0 
83 Rakhalmani Bordwan 12-0-0 
34 Sadashi¥ Krishna Date 
Indore 12-0-0 
35 Lalla Shivdayalji 
Dera Ismailkhan 12-0-0 
36 Chunilal Uttamchand 
Catch 12-0-0 
37 Harnarayanji Sirsa 12-0-0 
88 Himatlal V. Patwa 
Ahmedabad I2-0-0 
Total 991-—5-0 
Summary 
ike ses eel 
1 Ajmer 11 0 ll 
2 Andhra 436 88 624 
3 Assam 154 0 154 
A Behar 224 85 309 
5 Bengal 497 76 678 
6 Berar 16 6 22 
7 Burma 5 3 8 
8 C. P. Hindi 41 164 205 


9 C. P. Marathi 65 20 85 


10 Bombay 78 14 92 
11 Delhi 21 2 23 
12 Gujarat 4338 161 594 
13 Karnatek 173 41 214 
14 Kerala 61 9 70 
15 Maharashtra 223 39 262 
16 Panjab 57 4 61 
17 Sind 43 13 56 
18 Tamil Nad 476 59 6535 
19 U. P. 113 17 §=6180 
20 Utkal 33 13 46 

TOTAL 3160 814 $974 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part II 
Chapter III 


The First Case 

Whilst in Bombay, I began, on the ono hand, my 
study of Indian law, and on the other, my experiments 
in dietetics in which Virchand Gandhi, a friend, joined 
me. My brother, for his part, was trying his best to 
get briefs for me. 

The stuly of Indian codes was a tedious business. 
The Civil Procedure Code I could in no way get on with. 
No so, however, with the Evidence Act. Vuchand 
Gandhi was reading for the Solicitor’s ]ix-mination and 
would tell me all sorts of stories abont Burristers and 
Vakils. ‘Sir Pherozeshah’s ability, ‘he would say, 
‘lies in his profound knowledge of the Codes. He has 
the Evidence Act by heart and knows all the cases on 
the thirty-second section. ‘ Budradin Tyebji's wonders 
power of argument inspires the judges with awe, 

The stories of such as these would 
unnerve me. 

«J ig not unusual,” he would add, ‘for a barrister to 
yegetate for five or seven years. That's why I have 
signed the articles for solicitorship. You should connt 
yourself lucky if you can paddle your own canoe Ip 
three years’ time. ° 

Expenses were mounting up esery mouth. 
a barrister’s board outside the house, whilst still preparing 
for the barrister’s profession inside, was a thing to which 
I could not reconcile myself. Hence, Icould not give 
an undivided attention to my studies. I developed some 
liking for the Evidence Act and read Mayne’s Hindn 
Law with deep interest, but I had not the courage to 
conduct a case. I was helpless beyond words, even as 
the bride come fresh to her father-in-law’s house ! 

About this time, I took up the case of one Mamibai. 
It was a ‘small cause.” ‘You will have to pay some 
commission to the tout, I was told. I emphatically 
declined, 

But even that great Criminal lawyer Mr. So and s0, 
who makes three to four thousand a month pays ccmmi- 
ssion | ’ 

I do not need to emulate him, I should be content 
vith Rs. 300 a month. Father did not get more.’ 


stalwarts 


To have 


‘But those days are gone. Expenses in Bombay 
have gone up frightfully. You must be businesslike.’ 

But I was adamant. I gave no commission, but got 
Mamibai’s case all the same. It was an easy case. I 
charged Rs. 30 for my fees. The case was not likely to 
last longer than a day. 

This was my debutin the Small Causes Conrt. I appeared 
for the defendent and had thus to cross-examine the 
plaintiff's witnesses, I stood up, but my hexrt sank into 
my boots. My head was reeling and I felt as though 
the whole court was doing likewise. I could think of no 
question to ask. The judge must have langhed and the 
Vakils no doubt enjoyed the spectacle. But I wes past 
seeing anything. I sat down and told the agent that I 
could not conduct the case, that he had better engage 
Patel and have the fee back from me, Mr. Pate] was 
duly engaged for Rs. 51. To him of course the case 
was chiid’s-play. 

I hastened from the Court. I do not know whether 
my cient won or lost her case, but I was sshamed of 
myself, and decided not to take up any more cases until 
I had conrage enough to conduct them. Indeed 
T did not go to Court again until I wert to South Africa, 
There was no yirtue in my decision. I had simply 
made a virtne of necessity, There would be no one so 
foolish as to entrust his case to me, only to lose it! 


But there was another case in store for me at Bombay, 
It was a memorial to be drafted. A poor Musalmen’s 
land was confiscated in Porbunder. He approached me as 
the werthy son of a worthy father. His case appeared 
to be weak, but I consented to draft a memorial for him, 
the cost of printing to be borne by him. I drafted it 
and read it out to friends, They approved of it, and 
that put into me a cartxin amount of confidence that I 
was qualified enough to draft a memorial—as indeed 
I real-y was. 

My business could flourish if I drafted memorials 
without any fees. But that would bring no grist te the 
mill, So I thought I might take up a ieachers job. I 
had stndied English well enough and should have loved 
to have taught Engiish to the Matriculation boys in some 
school. I could have thereby met part at least of the 
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expenses. I came across an advertisement in the a ai 
‘Wanted, an [coglish teacher.—To teach one hour daily. 
Salary Rs. 75.' The adverisement was from a famous 
High School. I applied for it. I was asked to report 
myself, I went there in bigh spirits, but when the 
principal foand that I was not a graduate he regretfully 
refused me. 

*Bat I have passed the Londdh Matrifulation with 
Latin a8 my second Jarguage ?’ 

‘Trae, bat we want a graduate. ’ There was no help 
for it. I wrung my hands in despair. My brother 
also felt much worried. We both came to the conclusion 
that it was no use spending more time in Bombay. I 
should settle in Rajkot where my brother, himself a 
petty pleader, could give me some work in the shape of 
drafting applications and memorials. And then as there 
was already a household at Rajkot, the breaking up of 
the one at Bombay meant a lot of Saving. I liked the 
suggestion. My little establishment was thus brought 
to an end, after astay of six months in Bombay. 

[ used to attend High Court daily whilst in Bombay, 
bat I cannot say that I learnt anything there. I had 
not sufficient knowledge to learn much. Often I could 
not follow the cases and dozed off. There were others 
also who kept me company in this and thus lightened 
the load of my shame. After a time, I even lost the 
Sense of shame, as | learnt to think that it was fashion- 
able to doze in the High Court. 

If the present generation has also its breefless 
barristers like me, in Bombay, | would commend them 
a little practical precept about living. Although I lived 
in Girgaom I hardly ever took a carriage Or a tramcar. 
I had made it a role to walk to the High Conrt. It 
took me quite fortyfive minutes and of course I invariably 
walked back home, I had inured myself to the heat 
of the sun. This walk to the court and back saved a 
fair amount of money, and when many oi my friends 
in Bombay used to fall ill, I do not remember haying 
even once had an illness, Kyen when I began to earn 
money, I kept up the practice of walking to and from 
the office and I am stil! reaping the benefils of that 
practice, 


( Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 
Why there is Slaughter 


and How to prevent it 
x 


It is now time te close this series with a final 
consideration of the remedies for the present state of 
things, which wa have so far discussed piecemeal here 
and there. But before we take up the question of 
remedial measures, it will be well to see how the policy 
of the British Government has reacted upon the 
country’s cattle wealth and has directly contributed to 
its destruction. 

In ancient times and even daring the Masalman 
period cattle enjoyed the benefit of common pastures 
and had also « free ran of the forests. The maintenance 
of cattle cost their owners practically nothing, Bat the 
British Government cast a Sreedy eye upon this time- 
honoured property of the cattle, which could not Speak 
for themselves and which had ngne else to speak on 
their behalf, and confiscatod it, sometimes with an 
increase in the land-revenne in view, and at other times 
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in order to oblige their friends, such as the missionaries. 
Digby, in his Prosperous British India, page 107, thus 
describes an incident of this natare: 

“The Salvation Army in Gujarat wanted land for 
cultivation; about 560 acres were found which suited 
them admirably. But it wes mainly grazing land, and 
had been under grass from time immemorial. If it 
were broken up or taken away from them, a large 
Village of cultivators would suffer. The cultivators protest- 
ed. They might have saved their breath. The new 
comers were in the land to bring the people into the 
way Of eternal life, even though this life were ended 
through the combination ( by the missionaries) of things 
Seen with things unseen, things earthly with things 
heavenly, Only by very great exertions was a riot 
averted. To the man who told me this story I said, 
‘The people onght to have rioted.’ He answered, 
“Perhaps they ought. They were not very far from 
ridt once’ .” 

The result of this encroachment upon grazing areas has 
been that at the present day in India the proportion 
of grazing grounds to the total area is the smallest 
of all countries ( Woodroff Memorial). In the United 
States of America the proportion is 1 to 16, in 
Germany and Japan it is 1 to 6, in England and New 
Zealand it is 1 to 3, while in India it is 1 to 27. 
Again the average quantity of grazing land available 
for each head of cattle inthe United States is 12 acres, 
in New Zealand 8 seres, in Japan 6.7 acres, in the 
United Kingdom 3.5 acres as against only .78 acre in 
British India ( Report of Cattle Committee, Bombay ). It 
is not therefore a matter for surprise that our cattle 
should have rapidly deteriorated under British rule. 
Says Sir William Hunter ( Indian Empire, P, 411); 

“Owing partly to unfavourable conditions of climate 
and soil, partly to the insufficiency of grazing ground, 
and partly to the want of selection in breeding, the 
general condition of the cattle is miserably poor. Ar 
cultivation advances, the area of waste land available for 
grazing steadily diminishes, and the prospects of the 
poor beasts are becoming worse rather than better. ” 

The Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India wrote:— 

“For cattle breeding Open grazing is absolutely 
necessary. It ensures strong limbs and much and fall 
development. Stall-feeding would mean much dwarfed 
cattle, with crooked legs and weak bodies, Again, young 
stock running with the mothers are better attended to 
when running loose than when stull—fed. ” 

It may be argued that the pressure of population is 
responsible for bringing pasture-grounds under the plough. 
But the following table from the Woodrooff Memorial 
shows that the increase in the area under cultivation 
leads to a diminution in the rate of Outturn of crops 
owing to the fewness and weakness of plough cattle: 


Bombay | Bengal 
—airineneteeinsthmeeeensensontiinhetiaieens dk sigheaidaeonpssineeaedicnatinstinatiane. 
Year Year 


1910-11 1913-14 1902-03 1904-06 
Cropped area in acres, 
30,742,000 30,845,000 
Outturn of crops «in Iba, 
peracre 540 


Cropped area in acres 
59,314,000 61,034,000 

Total onttura 

of crops in tons 
26,377,197 24,676,439 
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See ee NW. F, Province. 


Year 
Pe ee 


1903-04 1907-08 


ee 


Cropped area in 

acres, 2,466,220 2,657,906 
Outturn of crops in 

Ibs. per acre 658 566 


The proper course for producing more food would be the 
adoption of intensive methods of agriculture. 

The reaction of the Government's forest policy has 
not been less disastrous, Says Digby : 

“ The total revenue from this source in 1898 was 
£ 1,239,912. To obtain this amount alittle over 10.s. in 
the £ was paid for oversight and maintenance. What 
the people lost by deprivation of grazing grounds, dead 
wood for fuel, etc,, is unknown, A large sum would be 
needed to recompense the cultivators deprived of 
ancient rights of grazing, fuel collection, gathering of 
roots and other privileges. ” 

Sir W. Hunter writes ( Op. cit. p, 409): 

“The first impediment to better husbandry is the 
fewness and weakness of cattle. . . . 

“The second impediment is the want of manure. If 
there were more stock, there would be more manure; 
and the absence of firewood compels the people to use 
even the scanty droppings of their cattle for fuel. In 
Such circumstances agriculture ceases to be the maun- 
facture of food, and becomes a mere spoliation of the 
soil; bid 

As if all this was not enough, the Agricoltural and 
Veterinary departments of the Government have com- 
pleted the undoing of the cow by breeding bulls for the 
Sole purpose of improving the draught qualities of the 
bullock at the expense of the milk producing qualities of 
the cow. The result is that the cow is being used less and 
less each year for the production of milk. This necessi- 


tates the keeping of cows to produce draught bullocks 


and buffaloes for producing milk, and thus two animals 
have to be fed to do the work of one ( Bombay Cattle 
Committee Report, Paragraph 29 ), a needle% duplication 
which involves the death of the cow at one end and of 
the buffalo bull at the other. Says Mr. William Smith 
( Agricultural Journal of India Vo), XVIII, Pt. VI, Nov. 
1923 ): 


“T have now been in India for sixteen) years and a 
half, during the whole of which time I have been in 
very close touch with the cattle breeding industry in 
the Punjab, the TU. P., C. P., Sindh, Bombay and Madras, 
and it is my considered opinion that in these parts of the 
country the quality of the cattle has declined since I 
came to India, or to put it more definitely, I believe 
that generally speaking, it is impossible in the open 
market today to procure in quantity, no matter what the 
price may be, as good dranght bullocks and milch cows 
as were obtainable 16 years ago. 


“IT look upon it that the wilful elimination of milking 
qualities in the stud bulls issaed by Government for 
breéding purposes, and the persistent teaching of all 
concerned in cattle breeding for many years in India that 
dairying or heavy milking qualities of dams are injurious 
to the qualities of plough cattle, have probably done 
more harm to cattie breeding in India than anything 
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else, because this elimination of milk-giving qualitie® 
strikes at the root of the whole industry. 

“‘ The only practical and sound cattle breeding policy is 
dairying plus draught qualities; the one is hopeless 
without the other, and both are inseparable.” 

V. G. Desai 
All India Cow Protection Association 


The Secretary acknowledges further receipt of yarn 
as under: 


Members’ Subscriptions 
No. Name and Provitce, Yds. 
Gujarat. S-9-10 


35 Sjt. Maganbhai Dahyabhai Avindra 2,000 

36 Shri Miranbehn Sabarinati 8,000 

37 Sjt. Shankarbhai Bhikhabhai Syadla 12,000 
SINDH 2 

38 ,, Sevakram Karamchand (iq Sakkar 2,000 
ANDHRA 2 

39, D. V. Narasimha Rao  Chebroi 24,000 

40 ,, P. S. Shastri Makhtal 17,000 

BURMA, 
41 ,, Bhagvanji Poroshottam Prome 10,000 


Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 32 and 33 have advanced their totals 
to 22,000, 24,000, 12,400, 11,000, 24,000 and 24,000 
yards respectively. 


DONATIONS. 
Sjt. Amritlal Lalubhai Ahmedabad 1,000 
» Kimatlal Jamnadas oe 1,900 
» Amritlal Jamnadas ie 2,000 
»» Nathabhai Dyabhai Patel Sojitra 3,000 
» Govindlal Mahipatlal Thakor Rajkot 1,000 
» S- Ramanna Bombay 1,000 
» Abdul Majid Khair Berhampore 1,000 
» V. Raghavayya Nellore 1,000 
» Rajaram M. Gomdah Madura 1,¢00 
», G. Sitaram Sastri Guntur §,000 
» G. V. Subramanyan ae 1,920 
», B, Ganapati Rao ” 2,500 
» 3B. Narasimham 2 ; 500 
», ¥. Apparao ee 6,009 
» »S. V. Krishnayagam e 15,000 
» Soniram Poddar Rangoon’ | Length not 
Shri Kenammal] Subramanyam Coimbatore | specified. 
A. N. Subbaro Bapvgalore | 
Cash subscriptions and donations amount to 


Rs. 6,100-15-0 whereas proceeds of the sale of yarn 
subscriptions and donations amount to Rs, 26—6—6, Those 
who send in handspun yarn as their donations will please 
note that if they will put more attention and skill into 
their work for the same amount of labour spent they will 
perhaps double the value of their subscription, The yarn 
received is very indifferently spun. Some of it is 
really not capable of bearing any price in the market 
because it cannot be woven into Khadi. It can only be 
used for ropes or at best for carpets. And yarn 80 
indifferently spun fetches only a nominal price, Therefore 
those who have been sending their donations or 
subscriptions in yarn for the All India Cow Protection 
Association will please bear in mind that any indifference 
in spinning means so much less for the cow. M. K. G. 


Free 
‘A handspun story’ by C, R, and a Catalogue with 
samples of Khadi can be had free on application from : 
All India Khadi Bhandar 
Princess Street, Bombay 
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The Bar Sinister 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Lord Birkenhead has spoken on the Colour Bar Bill 
of South Africa and he has blessed it. I hold to my 
Opinion that as a piece of racial legislation it is worse 
than the Class Areas Reservation Bill which awaits 
discussion at the forthcoming Conference. It may not 
be put iato operation against Asiatios for the time being 
or at all. It may not be enforced harshly against the 
native population. But the objection against that measure 
is based upon a fundamental principle and upon the vast 
possibilities of mischief it contains. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Indian settlers are agitated and that 
Mr. Andrews has spoken strongly upon it. The settlers 
must continue their agitation against the Bll with vigour 
and prepare their case for presentation to the Con- 
ference. No presentation can avoid reference to the 
Colour Bar Bill. For the one reflects the policy of the 
other. The Colour Bar Bill is an indication of the 
designs of the Union Government in respect of natives 
and Indian settlers. And the Class Areas Reservation 
Bill must be examined in the light of the Government 
policy on the Colour Bar Bill, The postponement of 
the former does not mean any change of policy. It may 
well mean only postponement of the agony. It is 
therefore necessary for all who are interested in this 
thorny qustion not to relax vigilance. What has b-en 
done hitherto was work of destruction. The more diffi- 
cult work of construction has now begun. Mach will 
depend upon the attitude of the Government of India, 
They control the situation if the settlers are weak. 
When the latter are strong they con mould their 
own destiny. 

Bat I am sorry to note that the Hon, Syed Raza 
Ali considers that there should be no protest in India 
against the Colour Bar Bill. Though he commences his 
statement by saying that it is not a legislative measure 
against Indians, ‘he is forced to admit that the Union 
Government will under the Bill have the power to 
extend such prohibition to our people if it deems it 
necessary.’ Why is he then surprised at Mr. Andrews’ 
oppositon ? The Syed Saheb should also know that the 
Indian settlers in South Africa are much agitated over 
the Bill. In a cable just received, the Secretary of the 
South African Indian Congress says, ‘ Trust strong action 
taken by you on Colour Bar Bill which has not yet 
received the Royal assent.’ Mr, Andrews is bound to 
object to this inhuman legislation which is principally 
aimed at natives of South Africa, if he may be expected 
to raise his voice on behalf of ug Indians. He has 
merged himelf in us as a citizen of the world, not for 
any social virtues of our own. But the reason for his 
intervention is not the point at issne. The point at 
isaus raised by the Syed Saheb is whether we here 
should oppose the Bill or not. Well, we have always 
opposed it. Tae settlers have always opposed it, And 
there is no burden on us, now that 


the Conference is 
agreed up%m, not to oppose the Bill, 


There was—could 
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be—no tacit understanding not to oppose it. We may 
distinguish as we have distinguished between the two 
measures, The Colour Bar Bill is not so deadly in its effect 
against us as the Class Areas Reservation Bill. And 
therefore it was that greater stress was put upon the 
latter by the Indian deputation and the public. Bat the 
opposition to the former cannot be sbsted because the 
latter has been postponed. 

Nor are the honesty and good intentions of General 
Hertzog relevant to the discussion. General Hertzog is 
not the autocrat of South Africa. He is no permanent 
head. He may find himself tomorrow in the same place 
that General Smats occupies today. It is only the 
written undertaking of the Governwert that can be taken 
into account, though we have found to our cost that 
even written undertakings may be thrown on the scrap- 
heap when occasion requires. the performarce. The 
coming Conference cannot be endangered because we 
oppose a measure which it is our duty to oppose. In 
order to ensure a peaceful! atmosphere at the Conference 
all that is necessary is for us not to impute motives, not 
to exaggerate and not to use harsh language in discuss- 
ing subjects, however painful they may be. To go 
beyond is to surrender the right of free and just criticism 
and judgment. To do so would be to pay a price ont 
of all proportion to the result sought to be achieved, 


National Education 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


A Gnjsrati correspondent has raised certain questions 
aboot national education. Some of them are summarised 
below: 

““Siaca some of the staunchest supporters of 
non-cooperation have lost faith in it and since the 
numbers attending national institutions are dwindling, 
what is the use cf holding on to these tottering 
schools and colleges and wasting good money after 
bad institutions ? ” 

My believing eye detects a flaw in this argument. 
My faith in non-co-operation remaining as staurch as 
ever, I can find it possible to reconcile myself to the existing 
national institutiocs even thcugh the attendance may be 
reduced to half a dozen. For the half a dozen will be 
the makers of Swaraj whenever it comes. When virgins 
are required to perform certain sacred ceremonies, others 
are not accepted as substitute if no virgin is fonnd. 
And even one virgin if found is enongh to save the 
situation. So will it be with the planting of the Swaraj 
flag-post. The flags will be unfurled with the unsullied 


hands of those, be they ever so few, who have remained 
true to their original creed. 


I do not therefore regard it as waste of money to 
continue the national institutions. They are so many 
oases in the desert. They give the water of life to the 
souls thirsting for freedom, In writing this I cast no 
reflection upon those who attend or otherwise support 
Government schools. They are entitled to ho'd the view 
if they choose that theirs is the only way or also a 
way to freedom. National institutions are meant for 
thore whose thirst for freedom is not satisfied by the 
ones managed or pstronised by the Government. Few 
as they are, insignificant though they may appear, they 
sspply a felt want and contain in them the seeds, as it 
appears tO non-co-operators, of true and lasting freedom. 
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The final success of these institutions depends upon 
the worth of the teachers. ‘But they are deserting the 
national schools and colleges,’ says the critic. So some of 
them are. It tries the faith of the survivors. ‘Have 
Shey the courage to stand alone? Are there enough 
moaied men to support the surviving national institutions ? 
“Ting Ln vague to these questions depends the 

national institutions and with them the 
freedom of the country, and so far as I can judge, 
there are teachers enough to stand the severest test and 
there are monied men enough to support them. I know 
no organisation that has died for want of funds: Organi- 
Sations die always for want of men i.e. honesty, 
efficiency and self-sacrifice, And it is my _ certain 
knowledge that where there are teachers, pupils are not 
wanting. 

But the pupils have perhaps the largest share of 
responsibility on their shoulders. The future depands 
upon their ability, integrity, application, and patriotism. 
The teachers cannot give what the pupils have not. 
The teachers can help to ‘ draw out’ in the pupils what the; 
have. If it were otherwise, if the teachers were capaba 
of putting something into their rupils, all the latter 
receiving iustruction urder them wili be alike, whereas 
we know as a matter of fect that no two pupils have 
been yet known to be elike. The pupils must therefore 
have init*+tive. They must cease te be mere imitators 
They must learn to think and act for themselves and 
yet be thoroughly obedient and disciplined. The highest 
form of freedom carries with it the greatest measure of 
disciplina and humility. Freedom that comes from 
discipline and humility cannot be denied, unbridled 
license is a sign of vulgarity injurious alike to self and 
one’s neighbours, 


Notes 


Servant of India Society’s loss 
I have received the following from the Servants of 
India Seciety for publication : 

*“‘ A fire broke out in Kibe Wada, Poona, yesterday 
afternoon completely burniog dowa the Gnyan 
Prakash and the Arya Bhushan Presses in which 
the Dnyon Prakash and the Servant of India 
were priated. It will not be possible to publish the 
issues of these papers for some weeks till the Servants 
of India Society which owns these journals considers 
its position afresh after the terrible loss it has 
sustained by the fire and finds itself able to resume 
the publication thereof. We would, therefore, ask 
forgiveness of the subscribers through the medium 
of your journal for the unavoidable interruption that 
has taken place. ” 


I have not the slightest doubt that not only will 
the subscribers excuses the unavoidable interruption in the 
publication of the two journals, bat that the Society 
will have the fallest sympathy of the subscribers and 
numerous other friends like myself in the great loss 
that the Socisty, or rather the public, have suffered 
by the destruction of the two presses. I hope that the 
publication of the Servant of India and the Dnyan 
Prakash will be: soon resamed. 

Patriotism Vs. Capitalism 

These two ‘isms’ are no doubt contradictory or have 

been so hitherto. Bat capital is totally different from 
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capitalism and the capitalist from both. Capital is 
necessary for all enterprise, [ahcur itself may be 
described a3 a kind of capital. But even in the narrower 
Sense of money, some capital be it ever so little, is 
necessary even for Iabour’s enterprise: Therefore there 
is nO contradiction between capital and natriotism. A 
capitalist may or may not be patriotic. Khan Rahadur 
Mohinuddin Ahmed, Registrar of Co-orerative Societies 
in Bihar has pointed ont a patriotic way to the capitalist. 
‘On the occasion of the opening ceremony of the new 
building of the Motihari Central Co-operative Bank ” 
Bays the Times of India “the Khan Bahadur in_ his 
Speech distinguished harmful from ovsefnl capitalism. 
He suggested that industrial activities sheuld be divided 
into two classes, one to be taken up by the capitalists and 
the other to be taken up on co-operative lines for the 
benefit of 90 per cent. of the population in India. Any 
industry bosed on agricultural produce such es. cotton, 
Sugar, Oil-seeds. wheat etc. should be on a co-operative 
basis so that the producers could secure the best value 
for their outturo. All sorts of mining ard iron works, 
leather and other large-scale industries whieh do not 
exploit the agriculturists, should be left to the capitalists 
that they may also use their capital for more produc- 
tion of wealth in the country rather than for exploiting 


the farmers and thereby sapping the very source of 
wealth in India.” 


If the capitalists would follow the Khan Bshadur’s 
advice and restrict the use of their capital for purposes 
beneficial alike to the masses as also themselves, India’s 
poverty would soon be a thing of the past. In the 
Khan Bahadur’s opinion, “ Jute mills, sugar mills, cotton 
mills are all meant to exploit the agriculturists and these 
exploited men are driven into the factories to work like 
slaves. The jute mill-owners of Bengal did not show 
the least concern for the Bengal jute-growers during the 
War when foreign export was closed ... The resnlt of 
this exploitation was that the Jute growers were reduced 
to poverty and jute mill-owners realised cent per cent 
dividends,” 


Resourcefulness 


The manager of the Satyagraha Ashram tells me 
that he has more orders than he can cope with for 
taklis. It is a healthy sign that so many people want 
taklis. But if spinning is, and it is, an art, it must 
evoke one’s resourcefulness. It is not possible to supply 
millions of taklis in one centre. The virtue of spinning 
lies in its capacity to be independent of central help. 
The aim of the All India Spinners’ Association is to 
decentralise every thing at the earliest possible moment. 
Taklis are being manufactured at the Ashram for those 
who need inducement to make the effort. But it is an 
instrument that can be and should be made by every 
one for himself. A simple piece of dried bamboo, a 
piece of broken slate, a knife, a little hammer, a small 
file, and if possible a compass, is all that is necessary to 
make first class takiis at one pice each. A bamboo 
takli can be made inside of half an hour and gives just 
as good work as the steel instrament. Those who will 
master the art must be resourceful. Let us remember 
that spinning is the poor man’s art. It is his solace, 
The tools also of that art must be within easy reach of 
the poorest. Let each boy and girl be therefore 
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tanght to make the ‘atl’ himself or herself, They will Abolish Marriage ! 
take pleasure in making theit own taklis and greater 


pleasure than hitherto in spinning with taklis made 
by themselves, 


Good and Bad 

The Vice Chairman of the Berhampur Municipal 
Council says in his letter to the All India Spinners’ 
Association: 

“Only boys’ schools have been stipplied with 54 
Charkhas. Ten tolas of yarn is being spun per 
tonth, Rs. 15 a month is paid to the spinning 
instructor. One period of 40 minutes is alloted for 
spinning in each school per day.” 

This is good in so far that the wheel has found a 
place in the boys’ schools under the Berhampur 
Mnonicipal Council. But it is bad in that the output of 
yarn is too poor for the number of the wheels. A 
boy cun easily spin half a tola of 10 counts per half hour. 
That means 27 tolas per day from 54 wheels. And 
that would be 675 tolas per month of twenty-five 
working days. A spinning instructor who is Satisfied 
with only 10 tolas per month out of 54 wheels does 
hot deserve to draw Rs. 15 per month of national money. 
I hope that there is some mistake in the figures sent. 
For ten tolas per month would be too little even for 
one wheel. The wheels are not ornamental furniture. 
They are wealth-producing machines. And it is up 
to the keepers fo see that they are not left idle, 
Every spinning instructor should deem it a point of 
honour to earn his wages by ensuring prodaction enough 
to pay them. And this he can do easily when he has 
a large class and he does not mind himself carding and 
making slivers for the boys. It is the best way of 
interesting and instructing his pupils in the art of 
Spinning. Let it be remembered that spianing includes 
carding and ginning. And carding and ginning are 
Processes that fetch more money per day than spinning, 

April Figures 

The following are the figures for production and 

sale of Khadi during the month of April : 


Province 


Production Sale 

Ajmer Rs. 1205-0-0 Rs. 38217-0-0 
Andhra » 9465-0-0 »» 19552-0-0 
Behar », 20917-0-0 » 15698~0-0 
Bombay »» 44498~-0-0 
Burma 5 3009-—0-—0 
Delhi »  809-0-0 » 1868-0-0 
Karnatak » 2593-0-0 » 8436-0-0 
Kerala »  o17-0-0 » 1708-0-0 
N. Maharashtra . 1549-0-0 » 9134-0-0 
C. Maharashtra ,, 256~0-0 » 7955-0-0 
8. Maharashtra » 2192-0-0 
Punjab » 5700~0-0 , 14625-0-0 
Tamil Nadu —,,: 43973-0-0 , 62257-0-0 
De », 5758-0-0 » 14939-0-0 
Total 92542-0-0 209088-0-0 

The Andhra figures are incomplete and to some 

extent even the Karnatak figures. The Bombay figure 

includes only those of All India Khadi Bhandar, 


Charkhasangh Bhandar and the Sandhurst Road Khadi 
Shop. Ido wish that we could make the 


figures 
complete for all the provinces, 


M. K. G. 


(By M. K, Gandhi) 

A correspondent, whom I know well, raises an issue, I 
take it, for purely academic interest, because I know the 
views he has ret out are not his, ‘Is not our present 
day morality unnatural?” he asks. If it was nataral it 
should have been the same everywhere in all ages, bat 
every race and eommunity seers to have its own peculiar 
marriage laws and in enforcing them men have made 
themselyes worse than beasts. For diseases which are 
unkoown amongst animals are quite common amongst 
men; infanticide, abortions, child-marriages, which are 
impossible in the brute creat‘on, are the curse of the 
society that holds up marriage as a sacrament, and no 
end of evil results have sprang from what we uphold as 
laws of morality. And the miserable condition of Hinda 
widows—what is it due to, but to the existing marriege 
laws ? Why not go back to nature, and take a leaf ont 
of the book of the brute creation ? 


I do not know whether the advocates of free love ih 
the West resort to the argument summarised above oF 
have any stronger reasons to put forth, but I am sare 
that the tendency to regard the marriage-bond as barbarots 
is distinctly Western. If the argument is also borrowed 
from the West, there is no difficulty ebout meeting it. 

It is a mistake to institute a comparison between man 
and the brate and it is this comparison that vitiates the 
whole argument. For man is higher than the brute in 
his moral instincts and moral institutions, The law of 
nature as applicd to the one is different from the 
Jaw of nature as applied to the other. Man 
has reason, discriminetion, and free will such as it 
is. The brute has no such thing, lt is nota free agent, 
and knows no distinction between virtue and vice, good 
and evil, Man, being a free agent, knows these distinct- 
ions, and when he follows his higher nature shows 
himself far superior to the brnte, but when he follows 
his baser nature can show himself lower then the brute. 
Even the races regarded as the most uncivilised on earth 
accept some restriction on sexual relations. If it be said that _ 
the restriction is itself barbarous, then freedom from all 
restraints should be the law of man. If all men were to 
act according to this lawless law, there would be perfect 
chaos within twentyfour hours. Man being by nature 
more passionate than the brute, the moment all restraint is 
withdrawn, the lava of unbridled passion would overspread 
the whole earth and destroy mankind. Man is superior 
to the brute in as much as he is capable of self-restraint 
and sacrifice, of which the brute is incapable. 

Some of the diseases thut are so common at the 
present day are the result of infringement of marriage 
laws. I should like to know a single instance of a man 
strictly observiog the restraint of the marriage bond 
having suffered from the diseases the correspondent has 
ia miod. Infanticide, child-marriages and the like, are 
also the result of the breach of marriage laws. For the 
law lays down that a man or woman shall choose a 
mate only when he or she has come of age, is healthy, and 
capable of restraint, and desires to have progeny. Those 
who strictly obey this law, and regard the marriage bond 
a3 a sacrament, heave never an occasion to be unhappy or 
miserable. Where marriage is a sacrament, the union 
is not the union of bodies bat the anion of soals 
indissoluble even by the death of either party. Where 
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there is a true union of Souls, the re-marriage of 

widow or widower is ‘unthinkable, improper and wrong. 
Marriages, where the true law of marriage is ignored, do 
not deserve the name. If we have very few true 
Marriages now-a-days, it is not the institution of marriage 


that is to blame, but the prevailing form of it, which 
should ba reformed. 


The correspondent contends that marriage is no 
moral or religious bond but a custom, and a custom 
which is opposed to religion aud morality and hence 
deserves to be abolished. I submit that marriage is 
fence that protects religioa, If the fence were to be 
destroyed religion would go to pieces. The foundation 
of religion is restraint and marriage is nothing but 
restraint. The man who knows no restraint has no hope 
of self-realisation. I confess it may be difficult to prova 
the necessity of restraint to an atheist or a materialist. 
Bat he who knows the perishable nature of flesh from th. 
imperishable nature of the spirit, instinctively knows 
that self-realisation is impossible without self-discipline and 
self-restraint, The body may either be a play-ground of 
passion, or a temple of self-realisation. If it is the latter, 


there is no room there for libertinism. ‘The spirit needs 
must curb the flesh every moment. 


Woxnaa will be the apple of discord where the marriage 
bond is loose, where there is no observance of the law 
of restraint. Jf men were as unrestrained as the brutes 
they would straightway take the road to destruction, 
an firmly of opinion that all the evils that the corres- 
pondent complains of can be eradicated not by abolishing 


marriage but by asystematic understanding and observance 
of the law of marriage. 


{ agree that whereas amongst some communities marriage 
is permitted amongst very near relations, itis prohibite. 
among other communities, that whereas some communities 
forbid polygamy some permit it. Whilst one wouid 
wish that there was a uniform moral law accepted by 
all communities, the diversity does not point to the necessity 
of abolishing all restraint. As we grow wise in experience our 
morality will gaia in uniformity. Even today the moral 
sense of the world holds up monogamy as the highest 
ideal and no religion makes polygamy obligatory. The 
ideal remains uaaffected by the relaxation of practice 
according to time and place, 

I need not reiterate my views regarding re-marriage 
of widows, a I consider re-marriage of virgin widows not 
only desirable but the bounden duty of all parents who 
happen to have such widowed daughters. 

( Condensed Translation fron Navzjivan by M. D. ) 


To Subscribers 

Subscriptions can be received on any date of 
the month but they will be considered to run as from 
the 1st of the month of payment or the next month. 
In the former case ths subscriber will have to satisfy 
himself with such of the back numbers as are available 
aud in the latter he will have to remit an extra 0-2-3 


for each of the copies he receives during the month 
of the payment. 


The fresh remittances for subscribers intending to 
reaew their subscription should reach here at least four 
days before the expiry date of which due intimation is 
given thon. They Otherwise ran the risk of V. Ps 
from this offics crossing their money orders. Foreign 


sabsoribers will bo given iatination of the expiry date 
three mouths ahead. Manager Y. 1. 
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‘A Clever Cotton Spinner’ 

A very beautiful story is told in the Anguttara- 
Nikaya, which is :ecorded by Dr. Grimm on P, 409 of 
his scholarly work, published this year, called ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Buddha: the Religion of Reason. ’ 

In the story, the wife, who has faith in the Buddha 
and his doctrine, says to her husband, who is seriously ill 
and near to death: 

“Do not die with sorrowful thoughts; sucn a 
death, the Exalted One does not praise. 
“Are you afraid that, after your death, I may 

not be able to support our children? Bot I am a 

clever cotton—spinner, and I shall have no difficulty 

in keeping up our honsehold. Or do you think, 

that after your death I shall leave off longing for a 

sight of the Buddha and his monks? Do you think 

that peace shall be wanting to my soul? Do you 
doubt whether I shall stand firm without wavering, 
in knowing the Doctrine of the Master and in 
trusting it ? But if ever any uncertainty should ecme 
upon me, -why, then, He is staying near us, the 

Exalted One, the Holy Buddha, and Ican go to him 

and put my question to him.” ( Anguttara Nikaya, 

I{I. Pali Text Society, P. 295 ) 

** But I am a clever cotton—spinner, and I shali have 
no difficulty in keeping up our household.” The faithful 
wife was able in this way to relieve her husband’s mind 
of that thirst end longing at the moment of death which 
would have distracted his mind. If, however, she had 
not been a ‘clever cotton-spinner’, how could she 
possibly have relieved her husband’s mind ?’The whole 
of the wife’s speech is so beautiful and the value of 
being a ‘clever cotton-spinner’ is so clear, that I wished 
to share it with the readers of Young India. C. F. A. 


All-India Das Memorial 


The following is a further list of donations received 
by the Hon. Treasurer All India Deshbandhu Memorial: 
Already acknowledged Rs. 129687-15-8 


Collection.from Catch 
through Mansingh 


Kachrabhai R. N. 51 ~~ Rs. 7000-0-0 
R. 8. Iyer. Managing 

Directors Office 

Times of India, 

Bombay. R, N. 52 Rg. 27-5-0 


Late Laxmibai C/o. D. D. 
Khandlekar Sarjekoi, 


Malval R, N, 54 6-0-0 
‘ Khadi Premi’ through 
Manilal Kothari 
R. No. 655 Rs 25000-0-0 


Ganpat ©. A. by 

money order (donor please 
to communicate with Bachhraj 
Jamnalal as the address is not 
known and 80 receipt is lying 


with them. 3-0-0 
C. N, Mashruvala & Co,, 
R, N, 75 25-0-0 


From a friend R. N. 58 
Cheque for Rs, 6000” less 


dis. Rs, 5-10-0 Rs. 5994-6-0 
Ramratanlal, Aralo, East 
Khandesh, R. N. 59. 5-0-0 Rs, 38,060-11-0 


ee a 


Ra, 167,748-10-3 
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The True Satyagraha 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
i 


In a letter written by Count Tolstoy to Mahatms 
Gandhi on November 26th, 1910, there is a moving 
passage in which Tolstoy pours out his heart to Mah- 
atmaji, jast before his own death. He had _ received in 
Russia a copy of Indian Opinion, telling about the 
Satysgraha Movement of South Africa, aad it had 
filled his heart with joy in his extreme old age. We 
now are aware from correspondence sirce published, how 
saddened with misunderstanding this last year of his 
own mortal life was; how in the end he left his own 
home, where his ideals could not be truly carried out, 
in order to die in solitude. There is no more pathetic 
figure in recent human history than that of the eged 
Tolstoy, g°ing out into the wilderness to lay down his 
life in the fulfilment of his ideal of Ahimsa. It was 
during this last year of mortal agony, that Mahatma 
Gandhi's Passive Resistance Movement in South Africa 
Came like a gleam of sunlight across the darkness of 
Count ‘Tolstoy’s stormy world. Jt gave him the 
assurance that, among the little band of Indian Satya- 
grahis, far away in South Africa, his ideal had been 
truly conceived ‘and carried ont. Therefore, he wrote a 
long and intimate letter in answer to Mahatma Gandhi 
which Pauline Padlashuk in Johannesburg translated. 
It is one of the most precious documents among the 
archives of the whole Passive Resistance Movement in 
South Africa. I intend to quote fally from it; for it 
has been an almost daily inspiration in the present 
struggle against the Asiatie Bill, and I have turned to 
it again and again for encouragement and help. 


“The longer I live,” the old saint writes to 
Mahatmaji, “and especially now, when I vividly feel 
the nearness of death, I want to tell to, others what I 
feel with such intense clearness, and what, to my mind, 
is of supreme importance, This has been called ‘ Passive 
Resistance ’; but, in reality, it is nothing else than the 
teaching of Love, uncorrupted by false interpretations. 
Love is the striving for the union of human souls and 
the activity derived from this striving, Love is the 
highest, the only law of human life, Every hnman 
being,—as we most clearly see in children,—feels and 
knows this. He knows this, until he becomes entangled 
with the false teachings of the world.” 


If we analyse Tolstoy's beantiful definition of love 
—‘the striving for the union of human souls and the 
activity derived from this striving,”—we shall be able 
to see how closely the Non-co-operation Movement 
in India has followed the lines of such a definition. 
Ahimsa as its first principle: Hindu-Muslim Unity; the 
removal of Unteuchability; the abolition of drink and 
drug evils among the rich and poor; the renewal of 
village prosperity through hand-spinning and weaving, — 
these are all directly in line with Love’s active striving 
for union. If it be objected that Non—co—operation 
itself implies separation rather than union,—and noble 
spirits have often put forward this objection —the 
answer would surely bo, that the suffering which is 
willingly oudared, owing to refusal to cooperate with what 
is ovil, is itself a striving of active love, seeking for 
trae anion of heart and soul by peacefal moans, instead 
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of that outward semblance of onion, which is false and 
misleading. For it mast be remembered, that Ahims 
has been always placed in the very forefront of the 
Nox-co—cperation Movement, as the one eseential factor, 
without which no fraitfol result could be obteined. 


“This law of Love,” Tolstoy continues, “ was 
proclaimed by all,—by the Indian, as by the Chinese; 
by the Hebrew, Greek end Reman rages of the world. 
Personally, I think that this law of Love wes mest 
clearly expressed by Christ who plainly said that, ‘in 
this (i, ¢. Love) is all the Law and the Prophets.’ 


“ Bat farther than this, foreseeing the corruption to 
which this law of Love might be subjected, Christ 
straightway pointed out the darger of its corruption, 
which is natural to people who live in the midst of 
worldly interests. The danger is, that they will justify 
the defence of those interests by the use of force, or, as 
Christ said, ‘ with blow answer blows, and by force take 
back thirgs usurped.’ For Christ knew, as every sensible 
man must know, that the use cf force is inccmpatible 
with this law of Love as the fundamental law of life; 
that at soon as ever violence is permitted, in whatroever 
cause, then at once the insufficiency of the law of Love 
is thereby openly acknowledged, and by this Love itself 
is denied, 


“The whole Christien civilisstion, so brilliant on the 
outer surface, grew up with this self-evident ard strange 
misunders‘anding and contradiction of its centre,— 
sometimes conscious, but mostly unconfcions. 

“In reality, es soon as Force was admitted into Love, 
there was no more Love. Love could no lorger be the 
law of life. So, because there was no Jaw of Love, there 
was no law at all, except that of violence,—tke law of 
the strongest. 


“So lived Christian humanity, for nireteen centuries. 


‘Tt is true that, in other previous ages, people were 
guided by Violence iastead of Love in arranging their 
lives. But the difference is this, that in the Christian 
world the law of Love had been exprersed once for all, 
clearly and definitely, while in other religious teachings 
it had not been so definitely and clearly mode plain. 
That is why the whole life of the Christian peoples is 
one continuous contradiction—a contradiction between Love 
accepted as the law of life, and Violence, acknowledged 
as a necessity, in different phases of life,—snch as the 
power of rulers, law-ccurts, and armies. This contradietion 
has always grown alorg with the development of 
Christendom. Lately, it has reached its acutest stage. 
Either we must admit, that we do not recognise any 
teaching of morals and religion, and that we oply guide 
our Jives by the power of the stronger: or we agree that 
our compulsory taxes, Our law-ecurts, cur police esta- 
blishments, and mainly our armies, must be abolished.” 


Thus, by his paesionately earncst Icgic, To'stoy drives 
us forward towards Satysgraha, For we can see that, in 
the highest practical government of mankind, Satysgraha, 
and Satysgraha alone, is truly consonant with the law of 
Love. The great Sanskrit montram, ‘ Ahimsa Paramo 
Dharmah’ takes on for us this new meaning. 


( To be continved ) 
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Notes 


Servants of India Society 


In the note issued by the Society upon the loss 


suffered by it owing to the recent fire nothing so much 
stirs one as the offer of the employees of the Press. It 
is evidence of the scrupulous care with which the 
Society has dealt by its employees. Unless the latter 
felt the loss to be personal, they would not make the 
self-sacrificiog and handsome offer that they have made 
-of foregoing half the bonus and offering to work without 
extra pay for ten instead of eight haurs a day and the 
printer himself offering to work for six months without 
any pay whatsoever. Both the Society and the employees 
deserve heartiest congratulations, for this spirit of 
comradeship existing between what may be called Capital 
and Labour. This expression of the excellent spirit is m0 
small compensation for the tremendous losses the Society 
has suffered. 

The loss of the valuable manuscripts containing 
Gokhale’s life and the files of the Dnyan Prakash for 
the last eighty years is indeed irreparable. But it is 
only in this manner that Nature gives us rade shocks 
and reminds us that there is nothing permanent, nothing 
ever-lasting except God himself; and that therefore ours 
is but honourably and humbly to labour only to do His 
Wili irrespective of consequences, 

The members ef the Society are now manfally 
striving to re-start withont avoidable delay the interrupted 
activities. The questioa is how will the public herp. 
Assurances have been given from many parts of India. 
It is to be hoped that the assurances will be translated 
into action withont delay aud without fuss. However 
much one may differ from the politics of the Society. 
there is no denyiug the honest and self-sacrificing labours 
of its members, there is no denying their patriotism. 
It stands unique in its great social activities no less 
valuable than the political. I hope that the readers of 
Young India will show their appreciation of the many 
services of the Society, and their toleration where they 
differ from the Society’s politics, by sending in their 
subgoriptions in response to its appeal. 

Spinning Wheel in Mysore 

In his speech at the District Conference, the Deputy 
Commissioner and the President of the District Board of 
Mysore presented spinning as a useful subsidiary occupa- 
tion, and 26 pre-eminently suited in poor families to 


supplement the family income, and thus exhorted the 
local bodies and public-spirited people to teke it up in 
right earnest: 

** On the principle ‘a pie not spent is a pie earned,’ 
the condition of the rural classes will be materially 
improved, if the spinning wheel becomes a general 
favoarite. To secure its imcreased popularity and to 
ensure its general adoption by the people to whom 
its adoption marks the dividing line between comfort 
and privation—if not between health and disease or 
between very life and death—it is necessary that the 
leaders in each village, the Yejmans, the Sabukars, the 
Badhivantas should take to it. Charkha demonstration or 
competition is not by itself enough. There must be 
exhibition of cloths woven from yarn spun by. each 
individual. There should bs competitions for the best 
dressed persons — in dress made of cloths woven from 
their own yarn. LIappeal to all leaders and enlightened 
gentlemen to hearken to the call of Indian poverty and 
strive in this small measure to help in alleviating distress, 
I appeal to all Municipal Couccils, Panchayats, and 
Village Committees, Co-operative Societies and other 
Associations to stock and sell Charkha to the local people, 
and secure at least one trained weaver for their town or 
village, provide him with a loom, and get woven into 
dupaties and towels all the yarn locally spun by people 
who could not drive any other trade or calling owing to age, 
infirmity, disexse or lack of occupaiion, By this means 
each village will have found a liv'ng for one family at 
least, and saved at least a rupee tur each persen a year 
—-the rupze with which to pay the Municipal or Pancha- 
yat Tax. 

“The District Board hopes to be able to take full 
advantage in the coming year of the recent order of 
Government promising to meet half the cost of 
demonstrations avd competitions arranged for weaving and 
spinning and I appeal to all local bodies and public-spirited 
gentiemen to join in this campaign. ” 

Here at least there is an official recognition of the 
spinning wheel. The more the possibilities of this simple 
instrament are kaown, the greater will be its hold 
upon the people. 

Spinning for Famine Relief 

The Kathiawad Rajkiva Parished is nursing a Khadi 
centre in Kathiawad in and near Amreli by way of famiao 
relief. Though there is no actaal famine there, for 
want of sufficient rain the cultivation has been below par 


2s 


for three successive years, the result being that many 
caltivyators are living from hand to mouth, It is in this 
centre that nearly a thousand farmers’ wives are 


supplementing their poor resources with weges earned 
from hand-spinniag, Instead of these women remaining 
in idleness and in « state of semi-—starvation, they are 
earning from anything between one toe three rupees per 
month aceording to the time they are able or willing to 
give to spinning. Incidentally this work furnishes 
occapation for carders, weavers and weshermen. The 
difficulty however had to be eonfronted of selling Khadi 
so mads. Mr, Abbas Tyabji came to the rescae and he 
assisted by Sjts. Amritial Seth and Remdas Gandhi 
toured in parts of Kathiawad for the purpose of hawking 
the Khadi. It was not possible to sell it as cheap as 
Khadi produced in some paris of India where carders, 
Weavers, washermen and even spinners do not demand or 
receive the same wage as those in Kathiawad. But 
Mr. Abbas Tyabji was able successfully to appeal to local 
patriotism for the disposal of his Khadi. And he tells 
me that nowhere was he put off by people, but, as 
soon as they understood what this Khadi meant, they 
took all that he had to offer. This Khadi, as all other 
Khadi, has had an interesting history. Its price has 
gone down in the same proportion as it has risen in 
quality. And yet there is plenty of room for 
improvement in the quality of Khadi and decline of its 
prices. The decline in prices and progress in improve 
ment depend upon steady improvement in carding and 
spinning upon which increasingly great attention is being 
bestowed, But the chief points to bs noticed in this 
connection are that Khadi has been the means of giving 
work and wages to poor women who would have been 
without either bat for Khadi and that there is 
unlimited seope for this work provided demand for 
Khadi can be kept up. 
Peripatetic Khadi Exhibition 

Khadi workers all the country over are discovering 
the great utility of Khadi exhibitions in popnlarising and 
demonstrating the -various processes connected with 
cotton till it becomes Khadi on the weaver’s Joom. 
Recently a peripstetic exhibitiow was organised in the 
district of Ratnagiri. I+ covered eight villages. In all 
these places demonstrations were given in hand-ginning, 
carding, spinning on the wheel a3 well as the tukli, and 
methods of testing the strength of yarn. There were 
exhibited samples of indigenous dyes, yarn spun by 
leaders, Khadi of various grades and a small assortment 
of other Swadeshi goods. Whilst the exhibition was on 
in the respective villages, hawking too was resorted ay 
There was a reading-room improvised which furnished 
literature on Khadi. There was a magic-lantern demon- 
stration. Singing parties gave songs and bhejuns. People 
were encouraged and enabled to subscribe to the All 
India Deshabandho Memorial and addresses on Khadi 
were delivered by well-known speakers. The whole thing 
was Organised in an efficient and inexpensive manner. 
The expenses amounted to Rs. 622-9-11. And these 
were partly covered by profits made on the Khadi gales. 
There is n0 doubt that sach exhibitions have a great 
educative valve and further experience and consequent 
improvements may make them se! f supporting, 


M. K, G. 
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Khadi Progress 
Here is a graph illustrating three years’ production 
and sale by the Khadi Pratisthap, The reader can see at 
a glance the enormous progress made by the Pratisthan 


as well in produetion as in sale. M. K. G 
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Comparative graph showing Khadi sales 
by the Khadi Pratisthan, Calcutta 
Figures in Thousands 
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The Wealth of Bengal 


(By C. F. Andrews ) 

In Berniers’ Travels in the Moghul Empire, A. D. 
1656-1668, we are told that a question of scientific 
muportance was put to him by the “industrious and 
inquisitive Monsient Thevenot, who makes greater and 
important discoveries in his study than others who 
e'reumnavigate the globe”. The enquiry was as follows: 


“ Whether the Kingdom of Bengal be as jertile, rich 
and beautiful as is commonly reported.” 


: Bernier, who had visited the Province of Bengal on 
WO Occasions between = i i 
Aurangzeb, answered ies apis hae se aaa 
“The knowledge I have acquired of Bengal inclines me 
to believe, that the world pre-eminence in fertility, ascribed 
to Egypt, is rather due to Bengal. For Bengal peodnoes rice 
in such abundance, that it supplies, not only neighbour- 
ing, but even remote nations. Bengal rice, is carried 
up the Ganges as far as Patna and exported by sea to 
Masulipatam. It is also sent to foreign kingdoms. Bengal 
abounds, also, in sugar, with which it supplies Arabia, 


Mesopotomia, and Persia. Bengal is likewi 
for its sweetmeats. . . . Seer 


“The rich exuberance of the soil, together with the 
beauty and amiable disposition of the Bengali women, 
has given :rise to a proverb, in common use, that 
the Kingdom of Bengal has a hundred gates open for 
entrance, but not one for departure. In regard 0 
valuable commodities of a nature to attract foreign 
merchants, I am acquainted with no countr y where so 
great a variety is found. Besides the Sugar, which I 
have mentioned, there is in Bengal such a quantity of 
cottons and silks, that the Kingdom of Bengal may be 
called a common storehouse, for these two kinds of 
merchandise, not of Hindustan or the Empire of the 
Great Moghul only, but of all the neighbouring kingdoms 
and even of Europe. I have been sometimes annoyed at 
the vast quantities of cotton cloths, of every kind, fine 
and coarse, white and coloured, which the Hollanders 
export, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, 
the Portuguese, and the native merchants, deal also in 
these articles to a very considerable extent. ” 

Bernier then goes on to describe a boat journey along 
the river ways and channels of the Delts. He says: 
“These channels, cut in bye-gone ages with immense 
labour for the conveyance of merchandise of cotton and 
silk and grain, are lined on both sides with towns and 
villages, thickly peopled, they a1e to be seen everywhere 
with extensive fields of rice, sugar, corn, with three or 
four sorts of vegetables, mustard, sesame, and small 
mulberry trees, for the silk worms, But the most 
striking and peculiar beauty of Bengal is the array of 
innumerable islands, filling the vast space between the 
two banks of the Ganges. I remember a nine days’ 
voyage, made from Pippli to Hughli, among these islands 
and channels.” 

In the description (which goes on for many pages 
of narrative and is so singularly accurate in many im- 
portant details that it can be easily verified today) we 
can understand the immense importance of the home 
industries of cotton and silk spinning and weaving. For 
it was clearly this far-reaching trade, that helped to 
_build up the great prosperity of the Province, It was 
this and this alone, that made Bengal, in the age of 
Aurangzeb, what Bernier, with pardonable enthusiasm 
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called it, the wealthiest and most beautiful country in the 
Whole world. For we can trace, in this vivid narrative, 
both the picturesque nature of these wonderful water- 
ways and also the handsome, regular features of the 
Bengali villagers who dwelt on their. banks. 

But today this same fair land of Bengal is no longer 
a$ prosperous as it was in those ancient days. Much. 
indeed remains of the beauty of the past, both in the 
features of the Bengali people, and also in the panorama 
of vegetation on both sides of the ancient river . ways. 
Bat poverty, misery, want and ugliness, have crept in 
on every hand. The jute factories, belching foul smoke, 
have defiled both banks of the river Hughli almost right 
up to its entrance to the sea. ‘ihe poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore has written, in scathing terms, concerning this 
desecration of natural beauty. The economic exploitation 
is worse than the aesthetic vandalism. Near to Santini- 


ketan are large nu~bers of villages almost in ruins, I 
have gone through village after village, where most of 
the houses are tumbling down, the tanks are drying up, 
the few cottages that remain are untidy and their 
surroundings unsightly and dirty. A general air of 


‘ misery and poverty is now to be seen on every hand. 


The villagers themselves are listless. Malaria prevails 
and thus completes the vicious circle of decay, 

The original cause of this decay was the rapid ruin 
of the cotton industry in Bengal owing to the invasion 
of the cheaper mill-spun and woven cotton goods from 
Lancashire. Their disaster can be historically traced. 
The whole economic system of Bengal industrial village 
life was gradually changed. The rulers themselves, 
consciously and unconsciously, fostered and encoureged 
the change. The people were too weak and too ignorant 
concerning the new forces to be able to resist them. A 
somewhat similar dissolution of village life took place in 
England itself, owing to the introduction of machinery. 
But in Esgland, things had more chances of righting 
themselves in the long run, because rulers and rnled 
were One people, and the injury committed on one side 
was compensated on another. But in India, under British 
rule, the injury has been done by those who live outside 
India. Therefore, the result of the injury has continued, 
and its effects have accumulated from one generation 
to another. 

There is only one. pathway back to the old pros- 
perity. That way is straight and narrow; but it leads 
to salvation. It is not the broad and easy path of fur- 
ther weak surrender, that leads to destruction. Only by 


earnest and self-sacrificing restoration of homespianing 
and homeweaving back to the villages can the beauty 
and prosperity, the health and wealth, of Golden Bengal 
be restored. 
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Valueless Assurance 
{By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Union Government have, the Government of 
India tell the public in a communique, given the 
assurance that “there is no present intention on the part 
of the Union Government of extending the regulations 
beyond the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transval Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Court in the case, Rex v Hildick Smith, when it was 
held that certain regulations with reference to miners 
aad works, which have actually been in force in South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for many 
years before that date, were not valid under the sections 
of the Act in terms of which they were promulyated.” 


The communique further states “that the Government: 


of India have also been assured that should any such 
extension of the scope of these regulations be 
contemplated in future, every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all parties in the Union interested in 
the matter to make representations.” 

I hold these two assurances to he simple camouflage. 
For the Union Government, in reply to questions in the 
Union House of Assembly, have been repeatedly saying 
the same thing that they have now told the Government 
of India, namely, that they had no present intention of 
exceeding the scope of the regulations beyond the 
position that existed prior to the ju¢gment in question. 
The sting of the new Bill lies in its enabling powers. 
It is like the sword of Damocles hanging over the 
heads of beth the natives of South Africa and the 
Indian settlers, for, it can be made applicable to the 
latter precisely as the former. The Bill is, therefore, as 
insulting as it can possibly be made. Only it does not 
affect the material interests of the Indians as mnoch as 
the Class Areas Bill, not because of any good will on the 
part of the Union Government, but because Indians 
as arule do not take to, labour, skilled or unskilled, of 
the kind contemplated under the Colour Bar Bill. They 
are better tonched materially throngh their trade and 
through restriction of residential rights, And this is 
sought to be accomplished by the Class Areas Bill which 
is to be considered by the Round Table Conference. The 
Colour Bar Bill shows the mentality of the Union 
Government and as the Times of India correspondent 
very properly says in effect the acceptance by the Union 
Government of the proposal for a Round Table 
Conference is a mere courteous gesture. It is not to be 
interpreted to mean a change in the Union Government's 
angle of vision. And this deduction is further stength- 
ened by the later information that in adumbrating 
his native po'icy, General Hertzog has made it clear 
that, whilst he is prepared to allow limited representation 
in the Usion Parliament to the natives and to the 
coloured people, he will not allow any whatsoever to the 
Indian. The result which the Times of India 
correspondent rightly deduces is that. the Indian in the 
estimation of General Hortzog, stands infinitely lower 
than the native. In fact, he is to be tolerated till he 
ean be effaced from South Africa as a necessary evil, 
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The Colour Bar Bill therefore cannot be isolated from 
the different acts of the Union Government. Jt forms 
part of its settled policy and furnishes the key to it. 
Nor is the second assurance given by the Union 
Government of the slightest velue. Is it any new right 
that they have conceded when they say that when the 
scope of the regulatiors is extended every reasonable 
opportunity will be given to all perties in the Union, 
interested in the matter, to make representations 
espocially when it is known to them thet representations 
of Indians carry no voting force behind them? And, 
if the qualifying phrase in the communique means that 
parties’ outside the Union, that is, the Government of 
India or the Imperial Government will not be allowed 
even to make representations, surely the assurance is 
worse than useless, becanse, it is a restriction of which 
the anncuncement has been made and not a concession. 


The True Satyagraha 
(By C, F, Andrews) 
Il 

In the second half of his letter to Mahatma Gandhi 
Count Tolstoy takes as his text the words: “ Thon shalt 
not kill,” which may also be translated; ‘‘ Thon shalt do 
no murder.” This is the sixth, among the ten 
commandments, given in the Old Testament, and inscribed 
in the Law of Moses. Christ, instead of modifying the 
sweeping character of this commandment, emphasises its 
spiritual as well as its literal meaning. He shows that 
anger, contempt, and slander may often murder a brother's 
soul, jnst as a dagger may murder the body. 

In this connection, Tolstoy tells the following stary 
about school-life in Russia, ‘ This year,” he says, “in 
the early spring, at a Scripture examination in a Girls’ 
High School at Moscow, the teacher and the bishop 
asked the girls certain questions on the Ten Command- 
ments, and especially on the sixth, ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder,’ After a correct answer, the bishop was in the 
habit of putting another questios, whether murder was 
always in all cases forbidden by God’s Law; and the 
unhappy young ladies were forced by previous instruction 
to answer ‘ Not always,—but that murder was permitted 
in War and in the execution of criminals. 

“‘ Nevertheless, when one of these unfortunate young 
ladies,—what I am now telling is not an invention, but a 
fact, told me by an eye—wituess,—after her first answer, 
was asked the usual question, if killing was always sinfal, 
at that time, agitated and blushing, she answered with 
firmness, ‘‘ Yes, always.” To the usual sophisms of the 
bishop, she answered with decided conviction, that killing 
was always forbidden in the Old Testament; and that 
Christ not only forbad killing, but forbad even every 
wrong done to a_ brother. Notwithstanding all his 
grandeur of speech and his sophistry, the bishop became 
silent, and the girl remained victorious, ” 

This parable about the young girl and the bishop, 
that the old Russian Saint, — who had himself killed 
men in war in earlier days, — tells so forcibly in his 
letter to Mahatmaji, had deeply impressed me from the 
time when I first read it, To the innocent child, there 
can be no question about the wrong of killing, who 
cannot remember, as a child, the horror of the first 
sight of a dumb animal being put to death? I can 
recall quite vividly seeing, as a child, a butcher's knife 
cutting through the neck of a young fowl. I can recall 
the horror, of that first sight of blood. I have seen 
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sinoe many people die a natural death; but to see any 
Sentient being put to death is hardly less a physical 
horror to me now thin it was fifty years ago. 


Tolstoy goes on as follows : 


: “We talk, in cur newspapers, of the progress of 
aviation, of complicated diplomatic relations, of diffarent 
clubs and conventions, of so-called productions of art; bat 
we keep quiet abont the very thing that that young lady 
Said! Nevertheless it cannot be passed over in si‘ence, 
because it is felt more or less dimly by every man in 
the Christian world. Socialism, coOmmurism, anarchism, 
Salvation army, increasing crime, unemployment, the 
growing insane luxury of the rich, the misery of the 
poor, the alarmingly increasing number of suicides — all 
these are signs of that internal contradiction in the 
West, which must be solved, and cannot remain unsolved. 
It must be solved, in the sense of pcknowledging the 
law of love and denying the law of Violence. 


“Therefore, your activity in South Africa, as it 
Seems to us at this end of the world, is the most 
essential work, the most important of all the work, that 
is now being done in the world. Not only the Christian 


nations, but the nations of all the world, will unavoid- 
ably take part in it. ” 


Count Tolstoy g2e3 on to refer to the sacrifice and 
Sufferiag of the Dukhobors, who had refused compulsory 
military service under the Czar and had emigrated to 
Canada. “ However insignificant,” he says, “ their 
numbers may be, yet they can boldly say that God is 
with them; and God is stronger than man.” 


Then orce more, in a few words, the logical 
deduction is again reached: “ By acknowledging” he 
writes, ‘the Christian religion of Love, even in that 
sorrupt form in which it is professed among the 
Christian nations, and by acknowledging coincidentally 
the necessity of armies for holocausts in war, there is 
gach a patent, glaring, clamouring contradiction, that it 
must sooner or later,— possibly very soon,— reveal itself. 
It must ineyitsbly annihilate, either the professing of 
the Christian religion, or the existence of armies and all 
the violence that is kept up by them.” 


Count Tolstoy wrote this nearly four years before 
the ontbreak of the European War. When he wrote, 
his words were received with a good-natured tolerance 
as those of a dreamer of impracticable dreams. But now, 
after sixteen years and a world war intervening, we can see 
how he was in reality one Of the most practical men of 
his times. For those who are by no means dreamers, 
but nearest to concrete reality, have told us, that mankind 
Simply cannot survive another war; that to begin the 
mad struggle again for deadly weapons, wherewith to 
kijl one another afresh, is to plunge humanity back 
headlong into the baart. 

e 


It is one of the greatest of all theughts to cheer and 
encourage usin India, during hours of despondency, that 
in our modern national movement, ss it has been built 
up by so many hands and thcught out by so many 
minds from Ram Mohan Roy onwards, we have always 
kept about us and around us those credentials which 
link us on to that very work of practical Ahimsa which 
Qount Tolstoy laid down his life to achieve. 


( Concluded. ) 


What is Prayer > 

A medical graduate asks : 

‘What is the best form of prayer? How much 
time should be spent at it ? In my opinion to do 
justice is the best form of prayer and one who is 
Bincere about doing justice to all, dces not need to 
do any more praying. Some pecple spend a long 
time over Sandhya and 95 % of them do not uunder- 
stand the meaning of what they say. In my opinion 
prayer should be said in oae’s mother-tongue. It 
alone can affect the soul best. I should say that a 
sincere prayer for one minute is enough, It should 
suffice to promise God not to sin. ” 

Prayer means asking God for something in a reverent 
attitude. But the word is used also to denote any devot- 
ional act. Worship is a better term to use for what 
the correspondent has in mind. But definition apart, 
what is it that millions of Hindus, Musalmans, Christians 
and Jews and others do every day during the time set 
apart for the adoration of the Maker? It seems to me 
that it is a yearning of the heart to be one with the 
Maker, an invocation for His blessing. It isin this case 
the attitude that matters, not words uttered or muttered. 
And often the association of words that have been 
handed down from ancient times has an effect which in 
their rendering into one’s mother-tongue they will lose 


altogether. Thus the Gayatri translated and recited in, 
say, Gujarati, will not have the same effect as the original. 
The utterance of the word Rama will instantaneously 
affect millions of Hindus, when the word God, although 


they may undersiand the meaning, will leave them un- 
touched. Words after all acquire a power by long usage 


and sacredness essociated with their use, There is much 
therefore to be said for the retention of the old Sanskrit 
formulae for the most prevalent mantras or verses. That 
the meaning of them should be properly understood 
goes without saying. 

There can be no fixed rule laid down as to the 
time these devotional acts should take, It depends 
upon individual temperament. These are precious 
moments in one’s daily life. The exercises are intended 
to sober and humble us and enable us te realise that 
nothing happens without His will and that we are 
but ‘clay ia the hands of the Potter’, These are 
moments when one reviews one’s immediate past, confesses 
one’s weakness, asks for forgiveness and strength to be 
and do better. One minute may be enough for some, 
twentyfour hours may be too little for others. For those 
who are filled with the presence of God in them, to 
labour is to pray. Their life is one continuous prayer 
or act of worship. For those others who act only to sin, 
to indulge themselves, and live for self, no time is too 
much, If they had patience and faith and the will to 
be pure, they would pray till they feel the definite 
purifying presence of God within them. For us ordinary 
mortals there must be a middle path between these two 
extremes. We are not so exalted as to be able to say 
that all our acts are a dedication, nor perhaps are we 80 
far gone as to be living purely for self. Hence have 
all religions set apart times for general devotion. Un- 
fortunately these have nowadays become merely mechanical 
and formal, where they are not hypocritical. What is 
necessary therefore is the correct attitude to accompany 
these devotions. 

For definite personal prayer in the sense of asking 
God for something, it should certainly be in one’s own 


tongue. Nothing can be grander than to asx God te 
make us act justly towards everything that lives. 


M. K, G. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part Il 
Chapter IV 


The First Shock 


Disappointed I left Bombay and went to Rajkot where 
I set up my own office. Here I got alung moderately 
well. Drafting applications and memorials brought me 
in on an average Rs. 300 a month. For this work I 
had to thank influence rather than my own ability, for 
my brother's partner had a settled practice. All applica- 
tions etc. which were really, or to his mind, of an 
important character, he sent to big barristers. To my 
lot fell the applications to be drafted on behalf of his 
poor clients, 


I most confess that here I had to compromise my 
principle of giving no commission, which in Bombay I 
had so serupulously observed. I was told that conditions 
in the two cases were different ; that whilst in Bombay 
commissions had to be paid to touts, here they had to 
be paid to Vakils who briefed you; and that bere as in 
Bombay, all barristers, without exception, paid a percent- 
age of their fees as commission, The argument of my 
brother was, for me, unanswerable. ‘ You see’ said he, 
‘that’ I am in partnership with another Vakil. I shall 
always be inclined to make over to you all our cases that 
you ean possibly deal with, and if you refuse to pay a 
commission to my partner, you are sure to embarrass me, 
As you and I have a joint establishment, your fee comes 
to our common coffers, and I antomatica!ly get a share. 
But what about my partner? Supposing he gave the 
same case to some other barrister, he would certainly get 
his commission from him,’ I was taken in by this plea, 
and felt that if I was to practice as a barrister, I could not 
press my principle regarding commissions in such cases, 
That is how I argued with myself, or to put it bluntly, 
how I deceived myself, Let me add, however, that I 
do not remember ever to have given a commission in 
respect of any other case. 

Though I thus began to make both ends meet, I 
got the first shock of my life about this time. I had 
heard what a British officer was like, but up to now had 
never been face to face with one, 


My brother had been Secretary and adviser to the 
late Ranasaheb of Porbander before he was installed on 
his gadi, and hanging over his head at this time was 
the charge of having given wrong advice when in that 
office. The matter had gone to the Political Agent 
who was prejadiced against my brother. Now I had 
known this officer when ia Wngland and he may be said 
to have been fairly friendly to me, My brother: thonght 
that I should avail myself of the friendship and patting 
ina good word on his behalf try to disabuse the 
Political Agent of his Prejadice, Thijs I did not at all 
like, I should not, I thought, try to take advantage of 
a trifling acquaintance in England. If my brother was 
really at fanit, what ose was my recommendation? If 
not, he should submit a petition in the proper course 
and, confident of his innovence, face the result. My 
brother did not relish this advice. You do not know 
Kathiawad,’ he said. ‘And you Rave yet to know the 
world. Oaly influence counts here. lt is not proper for 


you, a brother, to shirk your duty, when you can clearly 
pat in a good word about me to an officer you know. 

I could not refuse him, so I went to the officer 
much against my will. I knew I had no right to 
approach him and was fully conscions that I was com- 
promising my self-respect. But I sought an appointment 
and got it. I reminded him of the old acquaintance bat 
I immediately saw that Kathiawad was different from 
England; that an officer on leave was not the same as 
an Officer on duty. The Political Agent owned the 
acquaintance, but the reminder seemed to stiffen him. 
‘Surely you have not come here to abuse that acquaint- 
ance, have you?’ appeared to be the meaning of that 
stiffness, and seemed to be written on his brow. Never- 
theless I opened my case, The sahib was impatient. 
‘Your brother is an intriguer. I want to hear nothing 
more from you. I have no time, If your brother has 
anything to say, let him apply through the usual 
channels.” The answer was enough, was proper, But 
selfishness is blind, I went on with my story. The 
shih got up and said: ‘ You must go now.’ 

‘But please hear me out’ said I. That made him 
more angry. He called his peon and ordered him to 
show me the door. I was still ranting when the peon 
came in, placed his hands on my shoulders and put me 
out of the room. 


The sahib went away as also the peon, and I departed 
fretting and fuming. I at once wrote out and sent over 
a note to this effect: ‘You have insulted me. You 
have assaulted me through your peon. If you make no 
amends I shall have to proceed against you.” 

Quick came the answer through his sowar: 


‘You were rude to me. I asked you to go and you 
would not. I had no option but to order my peon to 
show you the door. Even after he asked you to leave 
the office, you did not do so. He therefore had to use 
just enough force to send you ont. You are at liberty 
to proceed as you wish,’ 

With this answer in my pocket, I came home crest- 
fallen, and told my brother all that had happened. He 
was grieved but was at a loss as to how to console me, 
He spoke to his Vakil friends. For I did not know how 
to proceed against the sakib. Sir Pherozeshsh Mehta 
happened to be in Rajkot at this time, having come 
for some case. But how could a junior barrister like me 
dare to see him? So I sent him the pspers of my case, 
through the -Vakil who had engaged him, and begged 
for his adviee. ‘Tell Gandhi,’ he said, ‘such things are 
the common experience of many Vakils and barristers, 
He is still fresh from England, and hot-blooded. He 
does not know British officers If he would earn 
something and have an easy time here, let him tear up 
the note and pocket the insult. He will gain nothing 
by proceeding against the sahib, and on the contrary, will 
very likely ruin himself. Tell him he has yet to 
know life. ' 

The advice was as bitter as poison to me bat I had 
to swallow it. I pocketed the insult, bat also profited 
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by it, ‘Never again shall I place myself in such 
& predicament, never again shall I try to exploit 
friendship as I have,’ said I to myself, and since then 
r have never been guilty of a breach of that determina- 
tion. The shock changed the course of my life. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


Two Schemes of Social Salvation 


Thirty five years ago Commissioner Booth-Tucker of 
the Salvation Army published a book, ‘In Darkest 
India’, portraying the destitution of the people, and 
Offering the same way out as was done by General Booth 
in respect to ‘ Darkest England’, The picture of poverty 
drawn by him is as true today as it was then, and the 
Percentage of destitution as given by him is rather 
underestimated than overestimated, At least one-tenth 
of the entire population he describes as scarcely 
knowing “from year’s end to year’s exd what it is to 
have a satisfying meal, and that it is the rule and not 
the exception for them to retire to rest night after 
night hungry and faint for want of sufficient and suitable 
food.” “It is impossible” he adds, “for any one who 
has lived in such close and constant contact with the 
poor, as we have been doing for the last eight or nine 
years, to blink the fact, that destitution of a most 
painful character exists, to a very serious extent, even 
when harvests are favourable and the country is not 
desolated by the scourge of famine.” Another tenth of 
the population, according to him, consists of the poverty- 
stricken labouring classes, ‘earning less than five rupees 
a month for the support of their families’. This estimate 
and of those earning more is purely arbitrary, but the 
statement is substantially true that “if India’s submerged 
tenth are to be granted, even nothing better than a 
“bullock charter”, the lowest fraction which could be 
named for the minimum claimable by all would be one 
anna a day, or two rupees a month. Asa matter of 
fact, I have no hesitation in saying, that there are 
many millions in India who do not get even half this 


pittance from year’s end to year’s end, and yet toil on . 


with scarcely a murmur, sharing their scanty morsel 
with those even poorer than themselves, until disease 
finds their weakened bodies an easy prey, and death 
gives them their release from a poverty-stricken existence 
which scarcely deserves the name of ‘life’.”. Those who 
toil on thus ‘with scarcely a murmur” are described by 
the author as those living on the borderland of 
starvation. ‘The land itself is deteriorating through the 
unendarable pressure put upon it. As the forests grow 
more distant through being used up for timber and fuel, 
wood becomes dearer. The manure which ought to go 
upon the lard is therefore by necessity consumed for 
fuel. The ground in consequence becomes impoverished. 
As the struggle for existence becomes fiercar, the people 
are unable to Jet their land periodically lie fallow, so 
the crops grow lighter. Again, the ryot is not only 
unable properly to feed himself, but his bullocks share 
a similar fate. The feeble animals can only draw a plough 
which merely scratches the surface of the ground. 
Farthermore as the population increases the iand is 
divided into smaller and smaller holdings. The struggle 
against the advancing tide of adversity cannot be 
maintained. Inch by inch the tide rolls up, pushing the 
border-landers closer and closer upon the black rocks of 
famine, to escape which they at length plunge into the 
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Sea amongst the submerged millions, who weary and 
bitter and despairing, or with blind submission to the 


iron hand of fate, have grown hopelessly and miserably 
indifferent.” 


The disease thus detected, the author proceeds to 
give the remedy, which, in one sentence, is not an 
indiscriminate system of largely extended charity, but 
finding work for the workless millions, such work as 
shall more than pay for the very humble pittance the 
Indian destitute requires. General Booth’s scheme, which 
is then described in detail, consists of the formation of 
a labour burean where “all will be sorted out, sifted and 
regimented, or organised, into distinct corps”, and by 
arrangement with millowners and Government and Rail- 
way Companies, be given employment according to their 
qualifications and aptitudes ; it consists also of the labour 


* yard which should provide ‘ work for all’ by the form- 


ation of various brigades, ¢. g. the potters’ brigades, the 
weavers’ brigade, the basket brigade, the ropemakers’ 
brigade, the tanners’ brigade, the dhobces’ brigade, the 
papermakers’ brigade, and so on and so forth. 


Now we have no figures before us of the results of 
the salvation Army’s activities during the past thirty 
five years, but it cannot be gainsaid that the scheme 
has not touched even the fringe of the problem. And 
for obvious reasons. For one thing whilst the disease is 
discovered in all its hideousness, the Army has not 
troubled to go to the root of the disease, the causes which 
have made it possible, and withont the eradication of 
which any amount of schemes cannot touch the disease. 
General Booth’s Army could not, by the very nature of 
the case, lay their finger on the root-spot, viz. the 
system of foreign domination, and the ruthless destruction 
during the last century of India’s prime industry. 
Secondly there is the fact that with the boon of work 
for the unemployed that the Army offered, there was 
also the promise of ‘‘ everlasting life” if one gave his heart 
to Lord Jesus. There was indeed no compulsion, but it 
was difficult not to feel that swelling the ranks of the 
Christian army was the ultimate objective of an apparent- 
ly philanthropic ventare. Above all the scheme lost 
couat of the fact that over seventy-five per cent of the 
population 1s agricultural and ninety per cent lives in 
villages. The remedy therefore should have been one that 
they had been used to, one which came naturally to them, 
which was easy and which could realiy be described as 
‘work for all’. The agricultural and the village population 
wanted something to eke their income with, something 
of which the product would find a ready market every- 
where and at all times and would ba thus of a universal 
character. You can organise exconvicts or drunkards 
or such infinitesimal fractions of the population into 
weavers’ or basketmakers’ or tanners’ brigades, but you 
cannot do so with the bulk of the community without 
interfering with their independence or without compelling 
them to change their normal professions, They want 
the least interference, they would, at best, undertake to 
do some work, but would be then left entirely alone. 

With the national awakenisg in the country six years 
ago, was evolved a scheme—of everyone spinning for sacrifice, 
and the poorest spinnivng for wage—which took count not 
only of the poverty of theland, but which went to the root 
of the matter, which found out what the agriculturist 
had a hundred years ago and what he was deprived of, 
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and which thus offered a remedy that was suited to the 
soil and the genius of the people, that was simple and 
thus universal, General Booth laid down several essentials 
which alone, he said, could make the remedy effective. 
These were : 

{1) The remedy must change the man, quicken his 
wonselence and enlighten his mind and soften his heart. 

(2) The remedy must change the circumstances, which 
are the cause of his wretched condition. 

(3) The remedy must be no philanthropic tinkering, 
bat most be on a scale commensurate with the evil. 

(4) Not only should the scheme be large enough, 
but permanent. 

(5) It must not only be permanent, but be immediately 
practicable, 

(6) It must be universal, 

We shall leave it to the readers to judge if anything 
can be found to satisfy these conditions more effectively 
than the spioning wheel, which is offered to the com- 
munity as part of their religious duty, which once used 
to be the daily supplemeatary occupation of millions of 
Indian villagers, and which is immediately practicable 
in as much as it is eminently simple, and which 
ensures, as the results achieved already show, more 
than the pittance that General Booth Jaid down as the 
minimum standard of existence. M. D. 

Cooperation in Spinning 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

A dear friend asks me to answer the question that 
has occurred to him and his other friends. ‘Is there 
cooperation in spinning? Does it not rather make 
people purely individualistic, self-centred and keep them 
separate from one another even as so many pebbles?’ 

The briefest and the most decisive answer I can give 
is, ‘Go, watch any well-orgarised spinning centre and 
test the thing for yourself. You will then discover that 
Spinning cannot succeed without cooperation.’ 

But brief though this answer is, it is, I know, 
useless for those (and they are the majority) who cannot 
or will not make the time for paying such a visit. I 
must therefore try to convince by describing such a 
centre in the best way I can. 

In speaking to a cooperative society in Madras 
last year, I said that through handspinning I wes 
trying to found the largest cooperative society known 
to the world. This is not an untrue claim. It may be 
ambitious. It is, not untrue because handspioning cannot 
serve the purpose for which it is intended unless 
millions actually cooperate in it. 


The purpose is to drive away enforced idleness and 
pauperism which is the result mainly of that idleness 
in India, This purpose it will be admitted is grand 
enough. The effort must be correspondingly great. 

There must be co-operation from the very commence- 
ment. If spinning makes one seif-reliant it also ensbles 
One to understand the necessity of interdependence 
almost at every step. An Ordinary spinner must find a 
ready market for her surplus yarn. She cannot weave 
it. There can be no market for her ysrn withont the 
cooperation of a large number of people. Just as our 
agriculture is possible only becanse there is co-operation, 
be it ever so little, of millions in regard to the cultivation 
and disposal of the produce, so will Spinning be successful 
only if there is cooperation on an oqtmlly large scale, 
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Take the working of any typical centre. At the 
central office is collected seed cotton for spinners. The 
cotton is ginned by ginners perhaps at the contre. It 
is distributed then among carders who re-deliver it in 
the shape of slivers, These are now ready to be 
distribated among the spinners who brivg their yarn 
from week to week and tuke away fresh slivers and 
their wages in return, The yarn thus received 1s given 
to weavers to weave and received back for sale in the 
shape of Khaddar. This latter must now be sold to the 
wearers — the general public, Thus the centre office 
has to be in constant living human touch with a very 
large number of people irrespective of caste, colour or 
ereed. For the centre has no dividends to make, has 
no exclusive care but the care of the most needy. The 
centre to be useful must keep itself clean in every Sense 
of the term. The bond between it and the component 
parts of the vast organisation is purely spiritual oF 
moral. A spinning centre therefore ic a cooperative 
society whose members are ginners, carders, spinners, 
weavers and buyers — all tied together by a common 
bond, mutual good-will and setvice. In this society the 
course of every pisce can be traced almost with certainty 
as it floats to and fro, And as these centres grow and 
draw the youth of the country who have the fire of 
patriotism burning brightly in their hearts and whose 
purity wi:l staud the strain of all temptation, they will, 
they must, become centres for radiating elementary 
knowledge in hygiene, sanitation, domestic treatment of 
simple diseases among the villagers and education among 
their children suited to their needs, That time is not 
yet. The beginning ixdeed has been made. But the 
movement can grow only slowly. It is not possible to 
show substantial results till Khadi has beccme a saleable 
article in the bazaar like ghee or, better still, a postage 
Stamp. For the present a vast amount of energy has 
to be spent in educating the people to buy Khadi in 
the place of any other cloth even as a child would eat 
and bless the rice cooked by its mother without stopping 
to think of the quality or the price of the rice so 
cooked, If it did, it would find that the rice cooked by 
the mother was far tco dear for the labour and the love 
spent upon the working, And so will it be with 
Khadi one day, when the childrenof mother Hind wake 
from their deep sleep and realise that yarn spun and 
worked by the hands of her daughters and sons can 
never be too dear for her crores of children, When 
this simple trnth dawns upon us, spinning centres will 
multiply a hundredfold, a ray of hope will penetrate 
the dark Indian cottages and that hope will be the 
surest foundation for the freedom we want but do not 
know how to achieve, 
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Notes 
Deshabandhu 


Today is the first anniversary of Deshabandhu’s death. 
He died in ha-ness full of glory because full of faith. 
He believed in himself, in his country, because he believed 
in God. Upto the very !ast day he thought not of 
himself but of his country. He died for an ideal and 
he lives today through his ideal because it survives -him. 
The dissonsions in Bengal and the fratricidal war. that 
ig going on in India are indeed a negation of his ideal. 
But this aberration I hold to be merely a passing phase 
in working out the ideal, In the course of self-purification, 
we are bound to come upon steep rocks and deep 
ravines. We must bridge our way over the ravines and 
cut it through the rocks. And I have full faith that 
we shall overcome our difficulties. They are costing us 
dear. They may cost us dearer still. But no price 
will be greater for working out our own salvation for 
which Lokamanya, Deshabandhu and their predecessors 
lived and died. 

The Position of Non-cooperators 

A friend asks : 

“In the midst of so many parties in the country 
we hardly see where to set our feet, When so many 
parties are being formed, is it not desirable that 
those few who still believe in the boycott of Councils, 
Hindu-Muslim nity etc. should consolidate their 
forces and re-declare their ideals? We are being 
accused of having turned our backs on Swaraj and 
our creed of Non-violence is being openly sneered at. 
At every step we are being taunted that we are 
wasting our time and energy. I admit that one need 
not be disturbed by taunts, bat it does appear 
desirable to organise ourselves and call upon those 
who are of our way of thinking to join us. How 
long are we to have patience? How long must our 
faith be tried?” 

If patience is worth anything, it must endure to the 
end of time. And a living faith will last in the midst 
of the blackest storm. Non-violence acts in a manner 
contrary to violence. I cannot advise the formation of 
an additional party. Non-violent Non-cooperation can 
end most stand without an organised party. Non-violent 
Non-cooreratioa is on its trial. Let each one who has 
faith in boycott of Councils, law-courts, etc., stand firm 
even though he may be alone in his own district. Khaddar 
and national schools should satisfy every one who wants 


an Occupation. Tha facts and figures I am reproducing 
from weok to week from reports received from various 
Khadi centres must convince the most sceptical of the 
progress that Khadi is making, surely though slowly. 
And the progress that is now being made is not due to 
any momentary enthusiasm but it is due to a reasoned 
faith in Khadi. If Non-cooperators have faith in Non 
-violent Non-cooperation they will know that it is not 
dead but it is very much alive and that it will give a 
good account of itself when-the darkest cloud threatens 


the horizon. It will be foundthen to be the one sheet- 
aichor of India’s hope, 


In Search of Guru 

As a result of my statement in Chapter I, Part II; 
of ‘My Experiments with Truth’ that I was still in 
search of a Guru, numsrous correspondents, Hindus, 
Musalmans and Christians, have fayoured me with long 
letters telling me how to find a Guru. 
still coming in. Some tell me actually where to go and 
whom to see. Some refer me to certain literature. I 
am grateful to all these correspondents for their solici- 
tude for my welfare. Bat let them and others 
realise thgt my difficulty is fundamental. Nor does 
it trouble me, It is fundamental because my conception 
of a Guru is perhaps not of the ordinary. Nothing but 
perfection will satisfy me. I sm in search of one who, 
though in the flesh, is incorruptible and unmoved by passion, 
free from the pairs of opposites, who is Truth and 
Ahimsa incarnate and who will therefore fear none and 
be feared by none, [Every one gets the Gurn he de- 
serves and strives for, The difficulty of finding the 
Guru I want is thus obvious. But it does not worry me ; 
for it follows from what I have said, that I must try 
to perfect myseif before I meet the Guru in the flesh. 
Till then I must contemplate him in the spirit. My success 
li sin my continuous, humble, truthful striving, I krow the 
path, It is straight and narrow. It is like theedge of 
a sword. [ rejoice to walk on it. I weep when I slip. 
God’s word is: ‘He who strives never perishes,’ I have 
implicit faith in that promise. Though therefore from 
my weakness I fail a thousand times, I will not lose 
faith but hope that I shall see the Light when the 
flesh has been brought usder parfect subjection as some 
day it must. I wonder if the kind correspondents will 
now understand my positioa and caase to worry about 


me but join me in the search, ualess they are satisfied 
that they have found Him, M. K. G. 


More letters are 
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The Cow—the Mother of Prosperity 
Vil 
(Mr. Hayne now proceeds to tell us how to handle, 
ase and gel! milk and milk-products in the best way. 
Vv. G. D,) 
Keep the milk clean 
We cannot have good milk, cream or butter, unless 


the milk is kept clean from the instant it comes from 
the cow. 


The thing that spoils more milk, cream and butter 
than anything else is dirt. 

Ruak, bitter, bad-tasting milk, cream or butter is 
caused by dirt getting into it, 

There are a hundred ways for dirt to get into milk. 

(1) When a cow’s hind legs and thighs are plastered 
with manure, there is no chance to get clean milk; the 
milk will smell like manure and taste like manure; 
chunks of manure will drop into the milk and dissolve, 
and all the straining in the world will not take out the 
taste. 

Ws: can Strain straw, bedding, and solid chunks of 
manure out of the milk, but 85 per cent of fresh 
manure dissolves in milk and is not strained ont. 

If any careless dairyman thinks that milk is all right 
after he has strained the filth out of it, let us ask him 
a question: would you like to drink coffee or eat soup 


after you have strained cow manure, straw and shavings 
out of it ? 


(2) If the barn yard is so badly kept that the 
cow's legs and udders and teats are smeared with 
manure, we will have dirty milk, no matter how clean 
the barn is on the inside. 

(3) If the barn is dark, foggy and fall of cobwebs, 
dust, hayseeds and germs, it is ready to pollute every 
pint of milk produced in it. 

(4) If the milker has been hauling manure all day 
and if his coat, overalls, shoes, hat and hands are thus 
dirtied and stunk up; if doing the evening chores he 
covers himself with hayseed and dust;and if he then 
proceeds right to the barn to milk without changing 
or brushing clothes or washing hands, he will spoil all 
the milk, even if the yard, the barn and the 
cows are clean. This kind of milker will make all the 
milk in the farm sour quickly, have a rotten taste, and 
make rank, bitter butter. 

Be regular in milking 

Have a fixed time to do the milking and stick to it. 
We cannot expect our cows to do their best if we milk 
early one day and late the next. Try to divide the day 
and night so that the number of hours between milkings 
will be about the same, 

Keep the milk clean 

Dipping the fingers into the milk while milking, is 
a filthy habit that makes filthy milk. 

See that there are no cats about, 

Do not move the hay in the barn while milking It 
fills the air with dust, and the dust is fall of bacteria 
whieh will get into the milk, 

Do not milk while manure is being stirred up or 
immediately after the stable is cleaned, or the milk will 
absorb odour from the manure, 

Milk kept in cellars and caves is apt to get tainted, 


ualess those places are kept very clean, well: ventilated 
and free from bad odours, 


( * The previous articles appeared ‘in’ Nos. 5, 9, 10, 12, 13. 
ome i, Ed, ¥, 1.) 


Do not keep the milk or cream near onions, cabbage 
or decayed vegetables or it will get » bad taste. 

The cow may eat something that will give 

the milk a bad flavour 

Garlic, cabbage, turnips and sometimes sour silage will 
give the milk a bad flavour, Garlic is the worst. There 
is not much danger from eating vegetables like cabbage 
or turnips unless they are fed in large quantities, Good 
silage will not spoil the milk. 

Have right kind of vessels—keep them clean 

Never use dairy vessels or utensils that have rough 
seams, joints or cracks in them. Milk will get into the 
rough places and sour and cake and decay and inoculate 
all the milk with millions of bacteria that will sour the 
milk and spoil it, 

If we cannot get utensils with smooth seams, take 
them to a tinsthith and have him solder every seam and 
joint smooth, 

The open-top milk pail is a dirt catcher 

A wire strainer is the least serviceable. Cheese 
cloth 1 thickness is much better. Cheese cloth 2 to 8 
thickness is still more preferable. Canton flannel or 
cotton is best. 

Wash the dairy utensils clean 

Do not let the pails or utensils lie around with milk 
on them. Wash them while the milk is fresh. 

(1) Rinse them with lukewarm or cold water. 

(%) After the vessels have been rinsed in lukewarm 
or cold water, wash them thoroughly with hot water 
and washing soda or soap. 

(3) After they have been thoroughly washed, rinse 
with hot water, then steam or scald them and let them 
dry without wiping with towels or raga. 

Wash every vessel inside and ont. 

The sun is a great purifier, Pot the milk utensils 
in the sun. 

Wash the cleaning rag thoroughly and pnt it in the 
sun between times of using. 

Clean cows, clean stables, clean milk 

Let the yard be clean, so that the cows can walk 
with clean legs into a clean well-lighted barn, so made 
as to be washed out, 

Clip the hair from the cow's flanks, thighs and 
udders, 

Brush clean the hind legs, flanks and around the 
udders. 

Wash and dry the udder if dirt goes on it. Always 
wipe the udder with damp cloth before milking, 

Discard the first stream of milk from each teat; it 
has bacteria in it that will make the milk sour. 

Use a small-topped pail to keep out particles of dust 
or dirt, 

As soon as the milk is weighed, hustle it to the 
milk house, 

Have a good milk house 

We cannot have good milk or cream unless we hare 
a good place to keep it in. 

The milk house should be (1) large enough to have 
plenty of room, (2) light enough to see to work and 
keep clean, (3) of matertal that can be scrubbed and 
scalded, (4) supplied with plenty of water, (5) equipped 
with drain for waste water, (6) homdy to, but separated 
from, the barn, (7 ) om the side of the barn away from 
odours (8) om higher ground than the barn (9) away 


Jrom manure piles, and (10) provided with Aeat in cold 
weather, 
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It is better, especially in large dairies, to have arrange- 
ment in the milk house for steam and scalding water 
for cleansing utensils. 

Tf there is no regular milk house, the milk or cream 


Should be stored in a clean, light, well-ventilated place, 
free from odours. 


An ordiuary cellar where vegetables are stored is 

not a good place to keep milk or cream in, 
Milking machines 

The milking machine, when properly cared for, is 
practical. 

Many dairymen think that a machine is not needed 
unless there are 20 or more cows to milk every day. 

The machine must be kept absolutely clean or it is 
apt to spoil every drop of milk, just as dirty--hand 
milking does. 


Take care not to drop the teat cups in the dirt on 
the floor. 


When the machine is kept clean, the milk is better 
than when milked by hand, as particles of dirt and dust 
are kept ont of the milk by the machine. 

Just drawing water through the machine does not get 
rid of the bacteria in it. ; 

Use hot water, washing powder and a big crock of 
a sterilising solution to keep the milker clean. 

Good dairymen thoroughly wash, scald and sterilise 


the machine after milking, Then the machine is 
absolutely safe. 


Message to the Students 


The Gujarat Mahavidyalaya opened, after the last 
summer vacation, on June 14th, with an address from 
Gandhiji which, it being his day of silence, was read for 
him. The following is the translation : 

“1921 and 1926 — What a difference ? 

Please do not think that I am striking a melancholy 
note. We are not going back, our country is not going 
back, We have gone five years nearer Swaraj and there 
can be no doubt about it. If some one say that it 
was very nearly achieved in 1921 and today it is far 
away, nO one knows how far, do not believe it. Prayerful 
well-meaning effort never goes in vain, and man’s 


success lies only in such an effort. The result is in 
His hands. 


Strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. 
The valiant of spirit glory in fighting alone. And yon 
are all here to cultivate that valour of the spirit. Be 
you one or many, this valour is the only true valour, 
all else is false. And the valour of the spirit cannot 
be achieved without Sacrifice, Determination, Iaith and 
Humility. 

We have built our Vidyalaya on the foundation of 
self-purification.  Non-violent Non-cooperation is one 
aspect of it. The ‘non’ means renunciation of violence 
and all that stands for it, i‘. ¢. all Government control, 
But so long as we do not co-operate with our 
‘untouchable’ brethren, so long as there is no heart- 
unity between men of different faiths, so long as we do 
not co-operate wih the millions of our countrymen by 
according to the spinning wheel and Khaddar the sacred 
place they deserve, the negative prefix is entirely 
nugatory. That non-cooperation will not be based on 
Ahimsa, but himsa 7. ¢ hatred. A negative injanction 
without a positive obligation is like body without soul, 
worthy to be consigned to the flames. There are 7,000 
railway stations for the 7,00,000 villages of India, We 


do not even claim to know these 7000 villages, We 
know only through history the condition of villages not 
within easy reach of railway stations. The only loving 
tie of service that can bind the villagers to us is tha 
spinning wheel, Those who have not yet understood 
this basic truth are in this institution to no purpose. 
The education is not ‘ national’ that takes no-count of 
the starving millions of India and that devises no means 
for their relief, Government contact with the villages 
ends with the collection of revenue. Our contact 
with them begins with their service thiowgh the 
spinniog wheel, but it does not end there. The spinning 
wheel is the centre of that service. If you spend your 
next vacation in some far-off village in the interior you 
will see the truth of my remark. You will find the 
peop'e cheerless and fear-stricken. You will find houses 
in ruins. You will look in vain for any sanitary or 
hygienic conditions. You will find the cattle in a 
miserable way, and yet you will see idleness stalking 
there. The people will tell you of the spinning wheel 
having been in their homes long ago, but today they 
will entertain no talk of it or of any other cottage industry, 
They have no hope left in them. They live, for they 
cannot die at will. They will spin only if yow spin. 
Even if a hundred out of a population of 300 in a 
village spin, you assure them of an additional income of 
Rs, 1,800 a year. You can lay the foundation of solid 
reform on this income in every village. It is easy I 
know to say this, but difficult to do. Faith can make 
it easy. ‘I am alone, how can I reach seven hundred 
thousand villages ?’ — This is the argument that pride 
whispers to us. Start with the faith that if you fix 


yourself.up in one single village and succeed, the rest 
will follow. Progress is then assured. The Vidyalaya wants 


to make you workers of that type. If it is a cheerless 


job, the Vidyalaya is indeed cheerless and fit to be 
deserted. 


You will see that we open this term with s few 
changes in our staff. Acharya Gidwani whose sacrifice 
rendered the opening of this College possible, and who 
won the affection of students, has at my instance accepted 
the office of Principalship of Prem Maha Vidyalaya, 
Brindaban, I know that students were agitated over 
this. I congratulate them on their devotion to their 
principal. I give you today the consolation that I gave 
the students that saw me the other day. We have to 
put up with these partings, We can but treacvre the 
good things of our loved ones and follow them, Rest 
assured that we have done everything in the interests 
of the College. Fortunately we have Sjt. Nrisinhaprasad 
to serve us as Vice-Chancellor. He has lived with 
students for years and he often comes in contact with 
you. Trust yourselves to him. My doors are always 
open for every one of you, It has been a constant 
source of sorrow to me that I have not {been able to 
come as closely in contact with you as I have wished. 

Professors Athavle, Dalal, Mazumdar and Shah have 
left the College. Their resignations were unavoidable. 
It is to be regretted that we shall no more have the 
benefit of their scholarship. Bnt in their steed wo have 
as Professors Sjts. Kikubhai, Jinabhai Desai, Nagindas, 
Gopaldas and Gandhi. They are all ox-students of the 
Vidyalaya and well may we take a pardonable pride in 
the fact. Let their industrious scholarship be a source 


of honour to us, May God bless you with long life for 
the selfless service of the country. 


Young India 


Some Knotty Points 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 
A medical friend from far-off Burma writes: 
“Why do you emphasise Khaddar and not 
Swadeshi? Is not Swadeshi the principle and Khaddar 
a mere detail ?” 
I do not regard Khaddar to be a detail. Swadeshi 
is a theoretical term. Khaddar is the concrete and 


central fact of Swadeshi. Swadeshi without Khaddar is 
like the body without life, fit only to receive a decent 


burial or cremation. The only Swadeshi cloth is 
Khaddar. If one is to interpret Swadeshi in the 
language of and in terms of the millions of this country, 


Khaddar is a substantial thing in Swadeshi like the air 


we breathe. The test of Swadeshi is not the universality 
of the use of an article which goes under the name of 
Swadeshi, but the universality of participation in the 
production or manufacture of such article. Thus con- 
sidered mill-made cloth is Swadeshi only in a restricted 
sense, For, in its manufacture only an _ infinitesimal 
number of India’s millions can take part. But in the 
manufactave of Khaddar millions can take part. The 
more the merrier. With Khaddar, in my opinion, is 
bound op the welfare of m¥Wions of human beings. 
Khaddar is therefore the largest part of Swadeshi and 
it is the only true demonstration of it, All else follows 
from it. India can live, even if we do not use brass 
buttons or tooth-picks made in India. Bat India cannot 
live if we refuse to mannfacture and wear Khaddar. 
Khaddar will cease to have this paramount importance 
when a more profitable employment is discovered for 
the idle hour: of India’s millions. 

But says t.e Doctor, ‘ Good Khaddar is costly and 
the ordinary variety is ugly.” 

I deny that any Khaddar is ugly. Want of the 
dead-sameness of a machine-made article is not a sign 
of ugliness, but, it is a siga of life, even as absence of 
sameness in the millions of leaves of a tree is no sign 
of its ugliness. As a matter of fact, it is the variety 
about the leaves which gives a tree its life-like beauty, 
I can picture a machine-made tree whose every leaf 
would be absolutely the same size. It would look a 
ghastly thing, because we have not yet ceased to love 
the living tree. And, why should the cost of Khaddar, 
good or bad, worry us if every penny we pay for it 
goes directly into the pockets of the starving millions ? 
My experience is that in the majority of cases where 
people have taken to Khaddar they have revised their 
tastes about dress. Though Khaddar may bo dearer 
yard per yard than the same quality of Manchester 
calico, the rejection of superfluous clothing more than 
balances the extra cost. Those who wish to wear fine 
Khaddar can now Obiain it at all the principal Khadi 
centres. 

The medical friend next questions the desirability of 
spinning and gravely suggests that if everybody would 
Spin, the poor people who depend upon spinning tor 
their livelihood would be losers. He forgets that 
those who are called upon to spin by way of sacrifice 
promote the Khaddar atmosphere and make it possible 
to render spinning easier and by. small inventions and 
discoveries make it more profitable, The wages of 
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professional spinners cannot gaffer in any way whatsoever 
by sacrificial spinning, 

The friend then asks: “Should doctors cease to 
prescribe foreign drags and instead learn the use of 
Ayurvedic and Unani drugs?” 


I have never considered the exclusion of, 
everything foreign ander every conccivyable circum- 
stance as part of Swadeshi. The broad definiticn of 
Swadeshi is the use of all home-made thirgs to tke 
exclusion of foreign things, in so far as cach use 
is necessary for the protection of home-—indu try more 
especially those industries without which India will 
become pauperised. In my opinion, therefore, Swadeshi 
which excludes the use of everything foreign, becsuse it 
is foreign, no matter how beneficial it may be, and 
irrespective of the fact that it impoverishes nobody, is @ 
narrow interpretation of Swadeshi. Foreign drugs 
therefore where they are highly efficacious and not 
otherwise objectionable, I should use without the slightest 
hesitation; that is, if I did not object to drugs altogether. 
But there is no doubt that there is among many medical 
men with Western diploma a fashion, altogether harmful, 
of decrying Ayurvedic avd Unani drugs, some of which 
are indeed of great potency and cheap withal. Any 
movement therefore on the part of those who have 
received a training in Western medicine to explore the 
possibilities of Ayurvedic and Unani systems would be 
most welcome and desirable, 

The lsst question that this friend esks has been 
repeatedly answered in these pages: “Are you sgainst 
all machinery ?” My answer is emphatically, ‘No’. But, 
I am against its indiscriminate multiplication. I refuse 
to be dazzled by the seeming triumph of muchinery, I 
am uncompromisingly against all destructive machinery. 
But simple tools and instraments and such machinery 
as Saves individual labour and lightens the barden of 
the millions of cottagers I should welcome. 


For Managers of Khadi Centres 

Readers must have noticed the interesting inforrnation 
I have been recently publishing about different Khadi 
centres. I am now tempted to ask all Khadi centres 
to send me the following particulars: 

(1) Number of spinners supported, with sex, religion, 
and if possible, age. Wages paid to them. Their 
averaga monthly earnings from spinning. Count spun, 
Monthly output of yarn received. Nambar of villages served. 

(2) If the cotton is hand-ginned, the quantity ginned 


and the rate paid. The number of ginners employed. 
Their total earnings, 


(3) If carding is done by professions] carders, the 
number of carders and sliyer-makers employed, The 


rate of wages paid to each. The total amount paid to 
them per month. 


(4) Number of weavers employed. The rate paid to 
them and total earned by them. The total output of 
Khadi in yards, with width and in weight. 

(5) Cost of Khadi ap to weaving. Sale price. The 
total of local sales, Other sales. 

(6 ) Establishment charges, Number of men and women, 
paid or volanteers, working in connection with the centre, 

I hops that all the superintendents who see this 
paragraph will kindly send me their returns. I woald 
also add that these managers would add any farther and 


new particalars that they may consider to be of iaterest 
to the movement, M. K. G, 


June 17, 1936 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part II 
Chapter V 


Preparing for South Africa 

T was no doubt at fault in having gone to that 
Officer, But his impatience and overbearing anger were 
out of all proportion to my mistake. It did not warrant 
expulsion, I can scarcely have taken vp more than 
five minutes of his time. But he simply could not 
endure my talking. He could have politely asked me 
to go, but power had intoxicated him to an inordinate 
extent. Later I came to know that patience was not 
one of the virtues of this officer. It was usual for him 
to insult his visitors. The slightest unpleasantness was 
sure to put the safib out. 

Now most of my work would naturally be in his 
court. It was beyond me to conciliate him. I had no 
desire to curry favour with him. Indeed having once 
threatened to proceed against him, I did not like to 
’ remain silent- 

Meanwhile I began to learn something of the petty 
politics of the country. Kathiawad being a conglomer- 
ation of small States, naturally had its rich crop of 
politicals. Peity intrigues between States and intrigues 
of officers for power, were the order of the day. 
Princes were alvays at the mercy of others and ready 
to lend their ears to sycophants. Even the sahib’s peon 
had to be cajoled, and the sahib’s Sheristedar was more 
than his master, as he was his eyes, ears and his inter- 
preter. The Sheristedar’s will was law, and his income 
was always roputed to be more than the sahib’s. This 
may have beon an exaggeration, but he certainly lived 
beyond his salary. 

This atmosphere appeared to me to be poisonous, 
and how t0 remain unscathed was a perpetual problem 
for me, 

I was thoroughly depressed and my brother clearly 
saw it. We both felt that if I conld secure a job 
somewhere I should be free from this atmosphere of 
intrigue. Bat without intrigue a ministership or judge- 
ship was out of the question. And the quarrel with the 
sahib stood in the way of my practice. 

Porbander was then under administration, and I had 
some work there in the shape of securing more powers 
for the prince. Alss I had to see the Administrator 
in respect of the heavy v’ghol/ (rent) exacted from the 
Mers. This officer, though an Indian, was, I found, one 
better than tho sakib in arrogance. He was able, but 
the zyots appeared to me to be none the better off for 
his ability. I succeeded in securing a few more powers 
for the Rana, but hardly any relief for the Mers, It 
strock me that their cause was rot even carefully gone 
into. 

So even in this mission I was comparatively dis- 
appointed, I thought justice was not done to the clients 
and [ had not the means to secure it, At the most 
I could have appealed to the Political Agent or to the 
Governor who would have dismissed the appeal saying, 
‘we deciiae to interfere.’ If there had been any rule 
or regulation governing such decisions, « it would have 
b2en something; but here the sahib’s will was law. 

| was exasperated, 


Meantime a Memon firm from Porbander wrote to 
my brother making the following offer: ‘We have 
business in South Africa, Ours is a big firm, and we 
have a big case there in the Court, our claim being 
£ 40,000. It has been going on for a long time. We 
have the services of the best Vakils and barristers, If 
you sent your brother there he would be useful to us 
and also to himself. He would be able to explain our 
case better to our counsel. He would have the 
advantage of seeing a new part of the world, and of 
making new acquaintances,’ 

My brother discussed the proposition with me. I 
could not clearly make out whether I had simply to 
explain the case to the counsel or to appear in Court, 
But I was tempted. 

My brother introduced me to the late Seth Abdul 
Kareem Jhaveri, a partner of Dada Abdulla and Co., 
the firm in question. ‘It won’t be a difficult job,’ the 
Seth assured me. ‘We have big LEuropears as our 
friends, whose acquaintance you will make. You can 
be useful to usin our shop, Much of our correspondence 
is in English and you can help us in that too, You 
will, of course, be our guest and hence will have ro 
expense whatever.’ : 

* How long do you require my services?’ I asked, 
‘And what will be the payment ?’ pes 

‘Not more than a year. We will pay you a first 
class return fare and a sum of £ 105, all found.’ 

This was hardly going there as a barrister. 
going as a servant of the firm. But J wanted some 
how to leave India. There was as well the temptation 
of seeing a new country, and of having new experierce. 
Also I could send £ 105 to my brother end help in 
the expenses of the household, I closed with the 
offer, without any higgling, and got ready to go to 
South Africa. 


It was 


(Translated from Narajzivan by M. D ) 


Khaddar in Nilgiri District 

Khaddar is being hawked in the Nilgiri District, a 
wealthy landlord having placed at the disposal of the 
Khaddar workers his bungalow for storicg Khadi and 
for thei: residence during their tour. It appears that 
there was an exhibition at the Government Botanical 
gardens under the aegis of the Nilgiri Agri-Horticultural 
Society. An application was made for exhibiting Khaddar 
and spinning wheels there, The Secretary replied 
that the exhibits could not be allowed for want of space 
although it is stated that the Secretary ascured the 
pubiic that exhibits of any kind, although not for com- 
petition, were invited for giving added strength to the 
show. 


I publish this information as it is received though it 
seemed difficult to believe that any Secretary would be 
guilty of such childishness as to refase Khadi exhibits 
inspite of the open invitation reforred to. I shall be 
glad to publish any explanation that the Secretary may 
have to. offer, if he caras to for the conduct ascribed 


to him, M. K. G. 
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Cattle Wealth 


The reader who has been following Sjt. V. G. Desai's 
writings abont the cow could not have failed to notice 
the fact that in no other country in the world save 
India are cattle a burden on the land or its people. It 
may be said that the slaughter of oattle is not only not 
repugnant to the vast majority of people in other Jands 
bat they delibarately kill out superfluous cattle. One may 
even go farther and say that in such countries there is 
no such thing as superfluous cattle, becanse cattle are 
actually bred for slanghter, In this argument there is 
no donbt considerable force. But all the writings in 
these pages are devoted to showing that, although the 
yast majority of people in India wil! not slaughter cattle 
for food, by judicious management, her cattle need not 
become a burden on the land and that their slaughter 
can be made so dear as to enable only those people to 
slaughter who will do so for luxury or in the name of 
religion. The aim of Young India writings is to show 
that cattle at the present moment go to the slaughter- 
houses becauve of our criminal neglience and want of 
proper knowledge. It is further to show that the saving 
of an enormous number of cattle is more a problem of 
economics than religion ; or rather to show that there is 
no conflict between religion and economics. Indeed I 
have myself gone further and stated that a religion 
which is ia conflict with fundamental economics is bad, 
and that in the reverse way economics that are in coflict 
with fundamental religion are also equally tad. 


From the Western countries we can learn a great deal 
about cattle economics apart from their slaughter for 
food, If the nation, or say Hindus, would forego profits 
from cattle-keeping, the self-denial would be enough to 
keep cattle during the natural term of their lives even 
after they cease to give us a return in the shape of 
milk or labour. The following passages from the intro- 
duction to Henry and Morrisson’s treatise on ‘ Feeds and 
Feeding’ show how they regard cattle wealth in 
America: 

“The animals of the farm should ba regarded 
as living factories that are continuously converting 
their feed into products useful to man. A fact of 
great economic importance is, that a large part of the 
food they consume is of such character that humans 
cannot directly utilise it themselves.... Another product 
of greater aggregate money value than any one of 
these (i. ¢. food e. g, milk) is the work performed 
by horses and other draft animals... In exclusive 
grain—farming the large amount of roughage, rest as 
straw snd corn storer, which results as a by-product 
in the growing of cash crops, is not utilised in most 
instances. Such materials are merely in the way and 
are disposed of in the easiest manner often by burning, 
without regard for the loss of vegetable matter, so 
much needed by the soil. In a well-planned system 
of stock husbandry, all these materials are utilised 
for feed or bedding. Much forage, which cannot be 
consumed by humans, and would otherwise be wasted, 
is thus refined throngh the agency of animals, and 
converted into a form snitable for the nourishment of 
man, while considerable part of the organic 
matter is returned to the fields in the resulting 
manure. Immense amounts of by-products result from 
the manafactare of the cereals ‘and other seeds into 
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flour, breakfast foods, oils ete. Although not suited 
for humans, some of these by-products are among OOF 
most valued feeds for stock. As the density of the 
population increases aod the prices of foodstafis 
advance, the feed supplied to our farm animals must, 
to an ever-inoressing extent, consist of substances 
resulting secondarily from the makirg of human food, 
whether they be coarse rougheges or milking by 
products. ” M. K. G. 


Hawking Khadi 


Praise-worthy efforts are being made in all important 
Khadi centres to create a local market for Khadi 
manufactured in those centres, I take the following 
extracts from a report of hawking activities in Tamil 
Nad for a period covering 14 years ending last 
March : 

“The number of hawkers is usually varying 
from 10 to 18. Some are enrolled seasonally, while 
some continue to be permanent hawkers, The 
centres wiere hawking has been carried op, more OF 
less continuously, are the city of Madras, Tanjore, 
Mannargudi, Salem, Cuddalore Town, end -the villages 
round it; Coimbatore Town, a number of villages in 
the Avausi, Pollachi, Goby and Dharapuram Talaks, 
all of which may be said to lie in the Tirupur 
area, The towns Erode, Mayavaram and the district 
of Tinnevelly have become hawking centres only 
this year. 

“The amount of Khadi hawked in the rural 
and urban aress for the period under report is as 
follows : 

Raral hawking 

Urban 


Rs. 23,449—2-0 
23,678-11-0 


” ‘%, 


Total Re, 47,127-13-0 


pd ae No doubt more could have been done to 
organise hawking, but the chief difficulty was in 
finding out workers who could make a cash deposit 
as required by the rujes framed under our hawking 
scheme. There are very few hawkers who are 
allowed credit on the sccarity of pro-notes. The town 
hawker finds his task comparatively less difficult, 
Some kind of propaganda or other is slready there 
in towns and hence the sales are not half as hard 
to canvass as in the villages. Bat the rapidity with 
which sales can be effected in the towns depends on 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of each individual 
hawker. For instance in Madras, one of our 
hawkers has started two Khaddar chits which are 
ron sOmewhat as follows: 


* There are some 10 to 50 members in eash 
chit and they pay 8 annas each, every month. 
The chit is to ran for as many months as there 
are members and each month the amount collected 
is converted into Khadi and given to the person who 
draws the chit. This is co-operative buying where 
the purchase is made easy, by the purchase money 
being spread ont over a number of months. By 
organising this kind of baying, the hawker can 
easily maultip'y his sales, ... ... ... The earnings of 
a town hawker are Rs. 15 to 20 a month. 

“ The raral hawker does not get more and his 
earnings hardly exceed Rs. 15. His is @ difficult task 
and so he has to be remunerated with « special 
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commission besides the ordinary one. He goes ont 
distances of 20, even 30, miles from the feeding 
depot. Except in the Coimbatore district hawsing in 
fairs has not yet become common or popular. To 
take one instance a hawker in Pollachi taluk goes to 
find sales 40 and 50 miles off Tirupur where he 
takes his stock. Such hawkers keep on hire a bullock- 
cart and carrying their wares to far-off centres spread 
themselves ont into the villages, They are like 
moving depots in the heart of the country. Their 
peripatetic habits entail more than normal expenditure 
for them and even the hawker who does not keep a 
cart but merely engages a ccoly to assist him spends 
not less than Rs. 10 a month for moving goods and 
effecting sales. Usually once a fortnight stocks have 
to be replenished and the hawker has to visit the 
feeding depot. Under these circumstances no hawker 
can be expected to sell more than Rs. 400 worth 
during any month. Propaganda in the villages is 
hardly ever attempted by the Congress Committees 
here, except in some districts lke Coimbatore and 
South Arcot, and unless that is done it is difficult to 
Spread Khaddar in rural areas. The hawker for the 
time being fills the place of a full-time propagandist 
and hence his services are invaluable. Hither at the 
village homestead or at the fairs, he is the only 
person seen pressing the case for Khadi. Some of 
the hawkers do valuable propaganda by themselves, 
while others press into their service propaganda 
carried on by part-time Congress workers. Opinion as 
to the readiness or otherwise of the people to respond 
varies. Some are very hopeful while others are 
unduly despondent. ..A common complaint in the 
villages is said to be the high price for Khadi. This 
is so and will continue ip be sv till the people are 
educated to pay the bounty that is due to Khaddar. 
Hawkers no doubt carry some conviction but unless 
their efforts are supplemented with regular organised 
propaganda they cannot convert the people speedily 
to their views, ” 


The following extracts from the Andhra report gives 
the experiences of hawkers in that province. The report 
covers a period of ten moaths: 


* An analysis of the hawking bills shows that 
during the period under reference Khadi worth 
Rs. 192-4—7 was sold in the towns and Khadi worth 
Rs, 27,417-9-3 was hawked in the villages. On the 
whole 300 bills were submitted by the 69 hawkers 
in the Province and they earned a total commission 
of Rs. 3,639-13-10. The Guntur district heads the 
list with 20 hawkers. Chittoor comes next with 16 
hawkers. West Godavari occupies the third place and 
has 10 hawkers. 8 hawkers work in Vizag and 7 in 
West Krishna. Nellore has 4 and Ganjam 2. 
Anantapur and Nagalapuram have a hawker each. 


“ Chittoor stands second in rural hawking, the 
value being Hs. 4,977-4—5. Next comes’ W. Godavari 
with Rs, 4,026-10-9. Vizagapatam comes forth and 
is followed by Nellore. Judging from the average 
work turned out by each hawker, Ganjam district 
heads the list, the average there being about 
Rs. 1,250. The four hawkers of Nellore show an 
average of Rs. 1,075. " 


M. K. G. 
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War as Murder 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
One of the most impressive passages about War, 


‘which might almost haye been written by Count Tolstoy 


himself, struck my attention by accident while I was 
reading a series of short stories by ‘ Sapper ’, written 
during the late European struggle in Flanders. There 
can be little doubt, that ‘Sapper’s’ story is a true 
one told by an eye witness; I will quote it almost at 
fall length, as follows: 

“We popped over the parapet at dawn one morning: 
everything went like clock-work. We got our objectives 
with very few casualties. Bennett had gone over the 
top with the leading wave, and he was the first person 
I saw when I dropped into the trench. There was a 
dead German lying in the corner. Bennett must have 
been there ten minutes before I arrived and I was 
annoyed to find that he wasn’t doing anything to con- 
Solidate our gains. I walked up to curse him — and then 
I saw his face, 


“T’ve never seen a look like that on a man’s face 
before, or since. Kor a moment, I thought it was fear, 
—abject, craven fear. But almost at onca Isaw it wasn’t. 
He was standing there motionless, with his eyes fixed 
on the dead German. His face was working like a man 
with shell-shock, and his right arm, holding a revolver, 
was rigid, 

** He seemed to make a physical effort, when I called 
to him, as if to tear his eyes away from the body. 
Then he looked up at me with a stony stare. ‘I’ve 
killed him’, he said; and his lips moved stiffly, like a 
man still in a nightmare dream; ‘I’ve killed him,’ 

“TI said to him, ‘Get on with your job’. For a 
time he seemed not to understand me ; then, slowly and 
mechanically, he turned on his heel and walked away. 
I saw him once or twice again that morning and he was 
working hard with his men, shifting sand bags, But 
there was a look in his eyes. It was horror,—the horror 
of having killed a man. That was the expression on 
his face. 


** He talked to me ubout it afterwards. He said to 
me,— ‘I saw him—that man. He was looking stupid 
and dazed and his jaw was hanging slack, I had the 
the revolver in my hand poiated towards him. There 
was a fascination, an unholy obsession, which said to 
me, * You can kill that man.” And I did. I levelled 
my revolver straight at his face, and he watched me. 
He never moved at first. I could see -his eyes. There 
was a film over them, as if he was dazed. Then he 
moved—suddenly : and as he moved, I fired. Afterwards, 
I realised — what —- I — had done. 


“ You see,” he told me,“ bsfore the war began, I 
was going to be a padre. I was qualifying myself to 
preach the gospel of Christ — of kindness, of mercy, of 
love. I was qualifying myself to be a help to other 
men,—a friend on whom they might rely in time of 
trouble and from whom they might learn about God’s 
love towards mankind. And then came the Wer: it 
seomed to mo, at the time, that all other things could 
wait, bub this could not wait, It seemed to me, that 
my first job was to get on with the War. And now,— 
dear God ! — as long as I liye, the picture of his face 
will haunt me!” So he went on, and I let him tell 
me all that was in his mind about it. 


“Jt was fatile going over the time-honoured hoary 
arguments with him, aboat being ont to win the War. 
He Fuew that sort of thing as well as J did. His 
trouble was jast this. The individual's outlook had 
swamped the general outlook. He was endowing this 
German with a personality. That was the fatal mistake. 
In war, it can’t be done. If the other man, the enemy, 
surrenderes, well and good: you can dabble in his per- 
sonality then to your heart's content. But if the enemy 
doesn’t surrender, you've gut to kill him or be killed. 
Such is bratul, primitive war; and no amount of think- 
ing will make it anything else. 

“Wheh I put this to him, Bonnett said to me: 
With my brain, I know you are correct: but with my 
soul, I see a German woman, and some children, and 
a German home ; and then I see his half-dazed, stupid 
face just before he moved, She will be waiting, and 
waiting, and — and— I didit’.” 

In Tolstoy’s wonderful masterpiece, ‘ War and Peace’, 


there are scenes depicted which have moved me very 
powerfully indeed. I feel that this incident told by 
‘Sapper, ’ evidently at first hand, might worthily take 
its place heside Tolstoy’s own pictures of War. This is 
the highest praise I can give it. 

When confronted by the time-warn difficulties that 
immediately arise when such a story is told, I have only 


found one answer that gives a gleam of light. To kill 
another is impossible; bat to lay down life, to suffer 


death for another, this is always possible. 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’ Yes, and for his 
enemies also. — ‘Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you: pray for them that despitefally use you 
and persecute you. ” 

One who is trained in this high warfare will be no 
weakling: no coward. He will tread the pathway of the 
Lord, But to raise his hand to kill, to slay, to murder 
— this will be as impossible for him as to steal, or lie, 
or com- mit adultery. For he has passed beyond the 


region of the will in which those things are even 
thinkable, 


For Managers of Gaushalas 
The Secretary of the All India Cow Protection 
Association circulated some time ago among the managers 


of all known gaushalas and Pinjrapoles a set of questions 
asking for information, Very poor response has been made 
to the request hitherto. Lists have been printed and 
they can now be supplied on application to the Secretary, 
All India Cow protection Association, Sabarmati. Chaunde 
Maharaj has undertaken to visit the majority of gaushalas 
in Maharashtra and get the information personally 
from tho managers on behalf of the Association, I 
trast that the managers ia these places will give him 
all the information required. I need hardly say that 
the A, I. C. P, A. has no desire whatssever to acquire 
ownership of or control over any of these gaushalas, 
The desire is merely to collect information, tabulate and 
publish it for the guidance of all trustees and 
managers Of such institutions and to assist them with 
advice. It is open to them, if they so wish, to be affiliated 
to the Association and receive its gaidance and the 
benefit of the assistance of experts whose services the 
Association hopes to be able to secure at an early date. 
Bat whether any of these institutions is affiliated or not, 
it will be the duty of the Association to give all the 
information in its possession to those sOcieties. It ig 
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hardly necessary to state that coordination of effort on 
the part of nearly 1,500 gaushalos end their efficient 
management mast result in the saving of many more 
cattle than are now saved. Affiliation would no doubt 
carry some responsibility on the part of those who seek 
affiliation. In their own interest they will be bound by 
rules made for their management and they will have to 
give » percentage of their income to the central 
Association. Bat it is entirely optional for every 
institution to seek or not to seek affiliation. The object 
of this note is merely to seek information, 


South African Legislation 

If anything is needed to emphasise the meaning of 
the warning issned by Mr. Andrews and myself here is 
an extract from a South African letter : 

“I feel that through the passage of the Colour Bar 
Bill the Government is not keeping its word with 
the Indian Government and the community, especial- 
ly when on the top of this comes the Natal Provincial 
Educational Ordinance, which if passed will mean 
the negation of educational rights we have, little as 
they are at present. In the direction of economics 
we see joint Councils raised under the Union Concilia- 
tion Act of 1921 in industries like furniture, print- 
ing, building, etc.-in which thousands of Indians 
are involved, without,the Indian employees and employ- 
ers being allowed to become members of the Trade 
Unions or Masters’ Union who negotiate on behalf of 
the employees and employers aud who go to make 
up the joint Councils who prepare the schedules of 
wages and other benefits; or, either allowed a voice 
in the joint Councils. Of course we have no objection 
to legislation aimed at bettering ihe conditions of 
workers, bat at the same time what we do object to 
is that it is not fair to Indian employees and employ- 
ers that schedules of wages be prepared which they 
have to abide by in which they have had no voice, 
and the effect of it all is the annihilatioa of both 
the Indian employer and employees.” 

It shows as clearly as day-light which way the wind 
is blowing. The Class Areas Bill, because so much opposi- 
tion was raised against it, has been postponed but the 
policy underlying it is being pursued by the Union 
Government in a thousand other ways as instanced by the 
correspondent. It is impossible therefore to be too watch- 
fal about the way things are shaping in South Africa. 


April Figures 


Tre following further figures show the progress of 
Khedi ia April last more accurately, coverirg as they do 
the provinces of Bengal and Gujarat: 


Prodaction Sale 
Bengal Rs. 34,670-0-0 Rs, 314,470-0-0 
Gujarat Rs. 9,735-0-0 Ks. 17,052-0-0 
Total Rs. 44,405-0-0 Rs. 61,522-0-0 
Total for other 
provinces a8 per previons 
reports Rs. 92,542-0-0 Rs. 209,088-0.0 
Grand Total Rs. 136,947-0-0 Rs. 260,610-0-0 
M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part II 
Chapter VI 


Arrival in Natal 

When starting for South Africa I did not feel the 
Wrench of separation which I had experienced whon 
leaving for England. My mother was now no more. I 
had gained some knowledge of the world and of travel 
abroad, and going from Rajkot 
unusyal affair. 

This time I only felt the pang of parting from my 
wife. Another baby had been born t3 us sirce my return 
from Eagland. Our love could not yet be called free 
from lust but it was getting gradually purer. Since my 
return from Europe, we had lived very liitle together; 
and as I had now become her teacher, however 
indifferent, and helped her to make certain reforms, we 
both felt the necessity of being more together, if only 
to continue the reforms. But the attraction of South 
Africa rendsred the separation bearable. ‘ We are bound 
to meet again in a yesr’, I said to her, by way of 
consolation, acd left Rajkct for Bombay. 

Here I was to get my passage through the Agent of 
Dada Abdulla and Co.. But no berth was available on 
the boat, and if I did not sail then I should be stranded 
in Bombay, ‘ We have triad our best,’ ssid the Agent, 
‘to secure a first class passage, but in vain— unless you 


to Bombay was no 


are prepared to go on deck. Your meals can be arranged. 


for in the salooa.’ Those were the days of my first class 
travelling, and how could a barrister travel as a deck 
passenger? So I refused the offer. I suspected tho 
Agent’s veracity, for, I could uot bolieve that a first 
class passage was not available. With the Avont’s 
consent, T set about securing it myself. I went on board 
the boat and met the chief officer. Ho said to me quite 
frankly, ‘ We do not usually have such a rash. Bot ag 
the Governor-Ganeral of Mozambique is going by this 
boat, all the berths are engaged.’ 


‘Could you net possibly squeeze me in?’ I said, 

He surveyed me from top to toe and smiled. ‘There 
is jast One way, he said. ‘There is en extra berth in 
my cabin, which is usually not available for passengers, 
But I am prepared to give it to you,’ I thanked him 
apd got the Ageat to purchase the passage. Tn April 


1893 I set forth full of zest to try my luck in South 
Africa. 

The first port of call was Tafa which we reached 
in abont thirteen days. The Ceptain and I had become 
great friends by this time. He was fond of playing 
chess, bat as he was quite a novice, he wanted one still 
more of a beginner for his partner, and so he invited me. 
1 had heard a lot about the game bat had never tried 
my hand at it. Players used to say that this was a 
game in which there was plenty of scope for the exer- 
cise of one’s intelligence. The Captain offered to teach 
it to me, and. he found me a good pupil as I had un- 
limited patience. Every time I was the loser and that 
made him all the more eager to teach. I liked the 
game but never carried my liking beyond the boat 
or my knowledge beyond the moves of the pieces. 

At Lamu the ship remained at anchor for some 
three to four hours and I landed to see the port. The 
Captain had also gone ashore, but he had warned me 
that the harbour was treacherous and that. I should 
return in good time. 

It was a very small place. I went to the Post 
Office and was delighted to see the Indian clerks there, 
snd had a talk with them. I also saw the Africans 
and tried to acquaint myself with their ways of life 
which interested me very much. This took up some 
time. There were some deck passengers with whom I 
had made acquaintance, and who had lended with a 
view to cooking their food on shore and having a 
quiet meal. I now found them preparing to return to 
the steamer, so we all got into the same boat. The 
tide was high in the harbour and our beat had more 
than its proper load. The carrent was go strong that 
it was impossible to hold the boat to the ladder of the 
steamer. Jt would just touch the ladder and be drawn 
away again by the current. The first whistle to start 


had already gone. I was worried. The Captain was 
witnessing our plight from the bridge. He ordered the 
steamer to wait an extra five minutes. There wes 


another boat near the ship 
me for ten rupees. 
overloaded one 


which a friend hired for 
This boat picked me np from the 
The ladder had already beep raised, 
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I had therefore to be drawn up by means of a rope 
and the started immediately, The other 
passengers were left behind. I now appreciated the 


steamer 


Captain's warning. 

After Lama the next port was Mombasa and then 
Zaczibar. The halt here was a long one — eight or ten 
days — aad we then changed to another boat. 

The Captain liked me mach but the liking took an 
andesirable turn. He invited an English friend and me 
to accompany him on an outing, and we all went 
ashore in his boat. I had not the least notion of what 
the cuting meant. And little did the Captain know 
what an ignoramus I was in such matters. We were 
taken to some Negro women’s quarters by a tout. We 
were each showa into a room. I simply stood there 
damb with shame. Heaven only knows what the poor 
woman must have thought of me. When the Captain 
called me I came out just as I had gone in. He saw my 
innocence. At first I felt very much ashamed, but »*s 
I could not think of the thing excapt with horror, the 
sense of shame wore away and I thanked God that 
the sight of the woman had not moved me in the 
least. I was disgusted at my: weakness and pitied my- 
se'f for not having had the courage to refuse to go 
inty the room, 

This in my life was the third trial of its kind. 
Many youth, innocent at first, must have been drawn 
into sin by a false sense of shame. I could claim ‘no 
credit for having come out unseathed. I could have 
credit if I had refased to -enter that room. I must 
entirely thank the All-mercifal for haviag saved me. 
The incident increased my faith in God and tanght me, 
to a certain extent, to cast off faise Shame, 

As we had to remain in this port for a week, I 
took rooms in the town and saw much by wandering 
about the neighbourhood. Oaly Malabarcan give any 
idea of the luxariant vegetation of Zanzibar, I wos 
amazed at the gigantic trees and the size of the fruits. 

The next osll was at Mozambiqua and thence we 
reached Natal towards the close of May, 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Charkha in Other Lands 


Sit. C. Balaji Rao of Coimbatore has circulated 
printed extracts collected with much Jabour from 
‘Peoples of All Nations’ showing what place tho 
ancient wheel occupies in the homes of other peoples, 
I reproduce them below slightly abridged: 

“Abyssinia, The Abyssinian nobility may prefer 
Manchester shirtiogs of Yorkshire woolens, bat the 
Abysisinian farmer can compete with all factories. His 
cotton is grown, cleaned and span on the farm, and woven 
with a primitive loom. The soft, well-made, warm fobric 
is fashioned into the long white shamma or national 
robe. 

“Belgium. Old hands busy on an honest craft 
Capable honsewifery is the Belgian woman's pride, Al. 
most every cottage has ils Spinning wheel wherewith 
the peasants spin the flax they have grown and dress 
thomselves, 

“ Bulgaria, Oa market day at Tirnoy 
the Bulzrrian qualities of thrift and 
women spin while waiting for a ba 

* Checho-Slovakia, 
factnra of 


0 you may note 
industry. The 
yor for their vegetables, 
The varions’ processes ia the manu- 
linen, cleaning, Spinning, weaving and 


bleaching are carried on entirely within the limits of 
the peasants’ premises, and all by members of the family. 

“China, Four fifths of the clothing of the lower 
classes is supplied by domestic industry, The spinning 
and weaving of cotton still remain the handiwork of 
women for machivery has not yet saperseded the 
primitive processes common to the cloth making Chinese. 

“ Ecuador. Her spinning outfit accompanies the native 
woman of Ecuador almost everywhere she goes, and, 
provided her hands sre not otherwise ergaged, the 
nimble fingers are ever basily twisting and winding the 
thread. This mechanical spinning hinders no whit 
from carryivg out her various duties. On extremely 
simple handlooms some excellent textiles are produced 
both of wool and of cotton, which are afterwards made 
into ponchos and other warm garments, 

“ Quicha women carry distaff and spindle with them 
wherever they .go—the former a rough stick, the 
latter a strip of cane stuck into a petato — and spin 
whenever their hands are free. 

“Indian made ponchos of Ecuador are excellent in 
respect of both material and manufacture. Those of the 
finest quality ere woven of wool raised in the highlands. 

“Even England. Spinning wheels whir—pleascntly 
in a Wiltshire Village; Winterslow, a remote village on 
Salisbury pleia, is noted for its cloth, spun and woven 
by hand by the villsgers, the wool of the finest texture, 
coming from the sheep on the plain. The industry, 
founded by ths Dachess of Hamilton, is pursued en- 
thusiastically by the village's, even the youngest girls 
being taught it et school, and working at their own 
spindles at home, 

“« Esthonia, Esthonian ‘ Marguerite’ at ber spinning 
wheel. Woolens are in great request in the island of 
Oesel, where the winds are rough and piercing. During 
the warm days of summer the comely young housewife 
is often seen sitting outside her humble home in the 
sunshine, spinving the wool that is to provide warm 
garments for herself and family. 

“France. While wielding the distaff, the old Village 
dame living outside Dinan, sings in quivering voice 
Celtic songs of the spinning wheel. Handspinning is 
still practised in Brittany, and the Bretoa women pride 
themselves justifiably on their linen. Homespun and 
washed with jealous care it lusts a long time and many 
of the cottsges accumulate a large quantity. In their 
quaint c:p3 and serviceable dress of honest cloth the 
women with their distaffi make a picture of old-world 
feminine thrift and industry, With her hooked nose 
and chin end distaff and spindle, the old Auvergnat 
recalis the witch of the fairy tales outside the magic 
castie, 

“ Greece. Ingennity Surmounts the Monotony of the 
Open Road. The Scene—A Hill Road near Delphi, For 
sheer novelty the cight of the Greek maiden engaged 
with distaff and spindie while in the saddle would be 
hard to equa); bat confident in the sare footedness of her 
mount and in its obedience to the rider's voice, she 
beguiles the golden hours of noonday with an industry 
longfamed among the women of Greece. 


“ Where the homestead is a factory: With the prodacts 
of Jsneashire at the disposal of so many countries it 
would perhaps seom strange that anyone should spend 
long hours learning and practisiog the delicate Operations 
of warping aud weaving Yat this industry is qnite « 
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live one in parts of Greere and the finished 
more useful than would be thought possible, 


i “ Hungary. Barefoot the Hangarian girl wanders at 
Will on the verdant hillside, with distaff and spindle, 
her fiogers never at rest. In simple guise, Hangary has 
cherished many an ancient industry, 


article is 


Treland - The ancient Spinning wheel is still found in 
w8e in country districts, Upon these simple machines 
all the native home-spun cloth was fashioned on a stuf 
that might make modern manufacturers blush for their 
8hoddy products, 


““ Palestine, Even in the variegated crowds that throng 
Jerusalem, the turbaned patriarch in his sheepskin coat 
8 notable as he qniety twists his thread, 


ae araguay, Lengaa men wear but a blanket 
round the waist. The wool is span and woven by the 
women and is often very fine. Coloured patterns are 
found; black and white obteined from natural wool; 
reds from cochineal ; yellows and browns from. barks, 
Often the Lengua woman takes up her knitting to con- 


trive a waist bog, fashioniog it out of homespun string. 


“Peru. Whatever else a Peravian Chola woman 
may be doing, whether mindirg her baby or her llamas 
or her sheep, she ‘is slmost. invariably spinning too, 
making coarse yarn with a ball cf crude wool and a 
short spindle which she twirla incessantly. Living up 
in the mountains, remote from other sources of supply, 
the women produce the yarn from which nearly all their 
clothing is made. 

“Poland. Spinning wheel and handloom hold an 
nonoured place in the cottsge homes of the peasants 
of Warsaw District. Stoanch to their homo-spuns, they 
seldom vary their attire. ; 


The Romanian dairy maid fu'fils a 
double tssk as, plying with brsy firgers the universal 
fpindle, she guides her cattle Home at close of day. 
Very loyal is the Rumanian peasant woman to time- 
honoured customs; today spinning is still one of her 
disticctive occuprtions. Even in her leisure moments 
the Rumanian honosewife is seldom seen without her 
distaff. 


© Rumania, 


“Scotland. Good work well done brings ;pleasure 
as well as profit. Harris Tweed handspun, handwoven 
and dyed and finished by hand in the Hebrides has 
worldwide reputstion for flexibility and darability, First 
stage from cottaes Joom to world wide market 
remunerative work is hard to come by in the remote 
Hebrides and the development of the Harris tweed 
industry has been # boon to the cottars. At Tarbart 
two wool carding establishments have been instituted to 
provide emyloyment for the people, and also a depot to 
which they may bring the Harris tweeds which they 
have woven and dyed at home. Seated outside ber 
creeper-clad cottage the placid Shetlander cards and spins 
‘the soft, warm wool for which her remote island is 


renowned. 


“Serbia. Ia Yugo-Slavia spinning, weaving and 
other hcme manofactures are carried on chiefly during 
winter months when thofemsle members of the peasaut 
population have little or no outdoor work to claim their 
time. At Ochrida iloutish many ancient industries, bat 
none 80 favoured by the housewife as spinning. ” 
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Only those who are obsessed with prejudice will 
refuse to see the potency of the wheel in the for: going 
extracts, assuming of course that the statements mnde 
in the original compilation are true, The greatest obsession 
is the posr wage earned by the spinner. If we would but 
get out of ourselyes for a while and step into the shoes 
of the famishing millions, we would at once discover 
that what appears trifling to us is a fortune for them, 
We would further discover that millions can add only a 
few pice to their daily income which a3 it is, is uo more 
It is at the most Rs, 40 per year?, ¢, 
gay 7 pice per day. M.K.G. 


than a few pice. 


Servants of India Society’s Relief Fund 


I gladly publish the following appeal to the poblic 
made by Sjt Shastri: 


“ The Servants of India Society has sustained a 
terrible loss by the fire which brought to ruin tha 


Arya Bhushan Press and the Dnysan Prakesh 
Press. These had been built up with great 
patience and foresight by Mr. Gokhale, who 


knew the mutations of public support and desired to 
provide for the Society a constant source of income. 
Deprived of their mainstay, the members of the 
Society cannot but turn in their distress to their 
countrymen for that prompt and generovs help in 
money which alone can put them back in their former 
position and ezable them to resume their career of 
service to the public. I have already appealed to 
personal friends through private letters, aud I wish 
by this means to reach the wider public who are 
interested in the Society and its work. Sympathy and 
help are flowing in from ali sides, ard our hearts 
have been gladdened beyond measnre by the spont- 
anecus expressions of good-will received from those who 
are notin habitual agreement with us on public matters. 
As I said on another cecasion, it seems as though 
the essential kindliness of hnman neture, being so often 
forced out of its natoral current by conflict of interests, 
were only waiting for a pretext to come back to its 
own channel, 


“ We calculate that two lakhs of ruvees wonld 
be required to enable us to make afresh start. The 
sum is large, aud there is depression all round. Still 
my colJe*gue' and T have every confidence thst in a 
few months’ time we shall get what we want. Our 
members will go round to vurious places, bnt they are 
not many and cannot bs everywhere. We look to 
our Associates and sympathisers in all parts of the 
country for active help. We beg them to respond to 
this appeal as though it had been msde to them 
individually and in person. No amonnt is so small 
but it will be welcome; in fact small contributions, 
if sufficiently numerous, will give us, the pleasing 
reflection that we are known and appreciated by a 
wide circle of those whom we seek to serve. ” 


The total amount collected at the time of circulation of 
the appeal amounted to over Rs. 26,000. I hope that 
the whole of the two lacs requirad to set the two presses 
and the papers going will have been subscribed by the 
time these lines appear in prict, The true insurance for 
public concerns like the Servants of India Society is 
pablic good-will reduced to concrete terms, M. K. G. 
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Sacrifice 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I have before me several letters frcm yonng men 
complaining that they have so many family burdens that 
the poor salary they get from public work is totally 
inadequate for their wants. One therefore says he must 
give up public work and go to Europe by raising a loan 
or securing a gift and increase his sarning capacity; 
another is in search cf a paying job; yet another wants 


a capital to start a paying butiness. Everyone of these 
young men is a sound, honest and self-sacrificing worker. 
But a reaction has set in. Family requirements have 
increased. Khadi or nerional education does not sat’sfy 
them. They do not desire to be a burden upon public 
service by ssking for an increase. But the logical outeome 
of this attitude of mind musi mean, if it becomes at 
all general, either stoppage of the pub'ic service which 
depends upon the labours of such men and women, or 
‘&@ general indefinite increase which in its turn must bring 
pbout the same undesirable result, 

Tt was because this process of multiplication of wants 
out of propcrtion to our surroundings was discovered 
to be going on with increasing velocity that Non 
cooperation was conceived. And thus conceived it was 
not Non—cooperation with persons, bnt with an attitude 
that was responsible for the system which had seized us 
in its serpentine coil and which was reducirg us to dust, 
The system had raised the standard of living among us, 
its creatures, wholly unwarranted by the general condition 
of the country, And since India did not live npon 
exploitation of other peoples, the expansion of the middle 
class who were also the middle-men meant extinction of 
the lowest strata. Hence the smallest villages were 
dying out through sheer exhanstion. This was all plain 
to many of us in 1920. The arresting movement is yet 
in its infancy. Let us not hinder it by any 
hasty action. 

This artificial increase in our wants has been felt 
more severely than it otherwise wonld have been, 
becanse of the persistence of the family system which 
the Western method is ill-designed to support. Tne joint 
system having become wooden, its evils have become 
accentuated, its sweet graces have disappeared. Thus 
evil has been added to evil. 

Onr self-sacrifice must therefore be in terms of the 
requirements of the country. Tha reforms required are 
more from within than from without. A perfect 


constitution super—imposed upon a rotten internal condition 
will be like a whited sepulchre, 


The process of self-purification must therefore be 
*sompleted. The spirit of self-sacrifice must be extended, 
Great as the sacrifice has been, it is nothing comp:red 
to the demands made upon us by the ooustry We 
dare not support able-bodied members of the farrily — 
men or women —who will not work. We may not 
contribute a single pice towards the exper ses of con- 
forming to meaningless or superstitions customs, snoh 


as onste-dioners, or towards forming expensive marriage 
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connections. Every marrisge and every death brings 
an unnecessary cruel burden upon the head of the 
femily. We must refuse to regard such acts of 
self-denial as eelf-sacrifiree. They are evils to be 
counteracted with courage and resolution. 


There is too, for us, the inordinately expensive 
education. When it is difficult for millions even to make 
the two ends meet, when milliors are dying of star- 
vation, it is monstrous to think of givirg our relatives 
a costly education. Expansion of the mind will come 
from hard experience, not necessarily in the college or 
the school-room. When some of us deny ourselves and 
ours the so-called higher education, we shall find the 
true means of giving and receiving a really high 
education. Is there not, may there not ke, a way of 
each boy paying for his own education? There may be 
no such way. Whether there is or there is not 
such a way is irrelevant, But there is no doubt that 
when we deny ontselves the way of expensive education, 
seeing that aspiration after higher education is a 
laudable end, wo shall find out a way of fulfilling it 
more in accord with our rurroundings. The golden rule 
to apply in all such cases is resolutely to refuse to 
have what millions cannot. This ability to refuse will 
not descend upon us al] of a sndden. The first thing 
is to cultivate the mental attitude that will pct have 
possessions or facilities denied to milliors, end the rext 
immediate thing is to re-arrenge our lives as fest as 
possible in accordance with that mentality, 

Withont alarge, very large, army of ‘uch self-secrific- 
ing and determined workers, real progress of the messes, 
I hold, to be an impossibility. And without that progress, - 
there is no such thing ss Swaraj. Progress towards 
Swaraj will be in exact proportion to the ireresfé in 
the number of worker: who will dare to secrifice their 
all for the cause of tke poor. 


“* Mahatmaji’s Order ”’ 
A teacher writes: 


“There is a small group of boys of our school 

Wevance who have been regvlarly sending 1.000 yards 
of self-spun yarn to the A. J. S. A, for some months, 
and they have been doing this little service merely 
on account of intense love for you. If any one asks 
them the reason for their spinning, they reply ‘it. is 
Mshatmaji’s order. It has got to he obeyed.’ I think 
such mentality on the part of little boys is to be 
encouraged in every way. Slave mentality is some 
thing quite different from the spirit of hero- 
worship or implicit obedience. These boys are now 
anxious to get some message from you in your own 
handwriting for their inspiration. I am sure their 
request will be complied with, ” 

I do not know whether the mentality betrayed 
by this letter is hero-worship or blind worship. I can 
conceive occosions when implicit obedience without wait- 
ing for ressoning ont causes is a necersity, Tt is essen- 
tially the quality of a soldier. And no vation can 
make subitantial progress without the possersion of that 
quslity by a vast number of its people But occasions 
for such obedience are and must be rare in any well- 
Ordered society. The worst thirg that oan happen to 
boys in a school is to have to render blind obedience to 
everything that the teacher says. On the contrary, 
if teachors are to stimulate the reasoning faculty of boys 
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and girls under their care, they won'd continuously tax 
their reason and make them think for themselves. 
Faith on'y begins where reason stops. Rut there are 
very few actions in the world for which reasoneble 
justification cannot be found. A teacher would not 
tolerate from his pupils, who were asked to account for 
drinking hoiled end filtered water in a locality where 
thé quality of well-water was suspected, an answer to the 
effect that such were the orders of a mshatma. And if 
it be wrorg to admit such an answer, in the sur posed 
oase, it is surely wrong to approve of the justification 
for spinning that the boys of the school in 
question have given for their spinning, When 
I am_ dislodged from my Mahatmaship in that 
school, as I have certainly been dislodged in several 


homes to my knowledge, ( for some of my correspondents 
have bee: gracious encugh to inform me of their lost 
love ), I am afraid the spinning wheel will be destroyed. 
Surely, a cause is often greater than the man. Certainly, 
the Spinning Wheel is greater thau .myself. I should 
ba exceedingly sorry to find, when the hero-worship of 
me is dostroyed, because of some fatuons mistakes 
that I may commit or because people are enraged 
against me for some cante or o'her, that ths good 
eanse of the spinniny wheel had to suffer.; It is therefore 
infinitely better that the pupils shou'd reason out for 
themselves all the things that are capable of baing so 
treated. The spinning wheel is essentially a thing for 
reasoning out. With it, in my opinion, is mixed up the 
well-being of the whole mass of Indian humanity. 
Pupils should therefore learn something abont the deen 
poverty of the masses, They should have an oenlar 
demonstration of some villages that are crumbling down 
to pieces. They shonld know the populstion of India, 
They should know the vast extent of this venivsula and 
they shonld kuow what it is that sl! the mony millions 
can do to add to their seanty resources. They should 
learn to identify themselves with the poor and the down- 
trodden in the land. They should be tanght to deny 
themselves, so far as possible, things that the psorast 
cannot have. Then they will nudevstand the virtue of 
spinning. It will then survive any shcck including 
disillusionment about myself. The cause of the spinring 


wheel is too great and too good to have to rest. on mere hero- 
worship. It lends itself to scientific ecoanomic trea!ment. 


I know that there is among us a great deal of blind 
hero-worship such as this correspondent has described 
and I hope that the teachers of National schools will 
‘take note of the warning I have uttered and prevent their 
pupils from lazily basing their actions upon statements, 
without testing, of men reputed to ba great. M. K. G. 


For A. I. S. A. Members 
The managers of Khadi Bhandar, Princess Street, 
Bombay and of The A, J,Charkhasangh Khadi Bhan‘lar, 
14, Dadi Sheth, Agyari Lane, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 
inform me that on sending them their certificates of 


member-ship, the members of the A. I. S. A. can become 
methbers without pxyment of these Bhandars and 


get all the concessions allowed to tho paying members 
including all their circalars and a rebate on purchases. 
They further avnoucce that during the month of July 
there will be sales in both the stores at reduced rates, 
The prices will be invariably reduced by 6} per cent 
but on some special goods the reduction will be 25 
per cent and in some cases even 50 per cent. The 


reluced rates will last till the end of the next month, 
M. K. G. 
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Akbar’s Humanity 


In the whole range of the Musalman period in 
Tndian history there is perhaps no more engaging 
personality than that of the emperor Akbar; and at a 
time when Hindus and Musalmans are torn by fratricidal 
strife in which they are violating not. only the law of 
love which teaches us to forbear from returning blow 
for blow and thus to gat ont of the vicious circle of 
violence and still more violence, not only the law of 
civil society which permits violence only in so far as it 
is necessery for self-defence, hut even the law of war 
which sets its face strongly sgainst cowardly attacks 
upon unwary and unarmed non-combatants and which 
holds sacred the porsons of children, — at such a time it 
is a great relief to contemplate the benevolent figure of 
that emperor, “being read to,” as related by Abul Fazl, 
“ every day by some capable person, and hearing every 
book from beginning to en@; markirg with the date of 
the month the place where the reader left off; and 
rewarding the readers with presonts of cash, oithor in 
gold ov ia silver, according to the number of leaves 
read out by thom.” What a megnifisent collection 
must Akbar’s library have been! When the inventory 
of hig treasures in the fort of Agra was taken after his 
death, the books, s!l manuscripts, splendidly bound and 
in many cases richly illustrated, numbered 24,000 out of 
which over 4,000 had been transferred from Faizi’s 
collection sfter his death, and were valued at 6,463,731 
rupees, or about 270 rupees per volume on an average, 
The library was ‘ divided into several parts, and each 
part was subdivided, according to the value of the books 
and the estimation in which the sciences were held of 
which the books treated. Prose books, poetical works, 
Hindi, Porsian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic were all 
separately placed. ” 

So great and so catholic was Akbar’s love of 
knowleige, that by his command the scholars at his 
court translated numerous Sanskrit works into Persian. 
Abdul Kadur Baidauni,-a strictly orthodox Musalman, 
was Occupied along with two others in translating the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana and in the history of 
Akbar‘'s reiga which he wrote he thus bewailed his 
fate: ‘Such is my fate, to be employed oa such works, 
Neveriheless I conscie myself with the reflection that 
what is pre-destined must como to pass.’ Among others the 
following were also translated: Atharvaveda, Havivamsha 
Lilavati by Faizi , Tajaka by Mukammal Khan Gujarati, 
Kajatarangini, Nalakhyana also by Faizi. 

Akbar, besides being « patron of music, was also, it 
would seem, an acc)mplished musician and composed 
upwards of 200 new modes which were ‘the delight 
of hearers,’ in the words of Abal Fazl. 

The emperor, both at home and on journeys, always 
drank Ganges water. “ Some trusty persons are stationed 
on the banks of that river, who fill vessels with its water, 
and seal up the mouths thereof. When the court is 
at Agra or Fatehpur, the water is brought from Soron; 
now that His Majesty is at Puajab, they bring it from 
Hardwar. For the kitchen are used the -waters of 
the Jamaa, or Panjab, mixed with some of that of the 
Garges. ’ / 

He ate but once in the course of twenty-four hours, 
and he always left off with an appetite. It may be 
noted in passing that Abul Fazl who records this daily 
consumed nearly 380 pounds of food, “ First the share 
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of the Dervishes is set apart, when His Majesty begins 
generally with milk and cards. After he has dined, he 
gays grace, 
: Bat above all, Akbar was a humanitarian, says Abal 
Fazl : 

“His Majesty has a great disinelination for flesh; and he 
frequently says, ‘Providence has prepared variety of food 
for man, bat through ignorance and glattony, he destroys 
living creatures and makes his body a tomb for beasts. 
If I were not a king, I would leave off esting flesh at 
once, and now it is my intention to quit it by degrees.’ 
For some time he abstained from flesh on Fridays; then 
on Sundays: now on the first day of every solar month, 
and on Sundays, and on the days of the eclipses of 
the ann and the moon, snd the day between two 
Safyanchs;* and the Mondays of the month Rajab, 
and the festival of the month Teer, together with the 
whole of the month Farvardin (March) and the month 
in which His Majesty was born, which is Aban (October). 
And it being ordered, that the Sufyanch should last for 
as many days as His Majesty was years old, some days 
in the next month Azar were likewise added; and now 
the whole of this lsst month is Sufyanch. And ont of 
his righteousness, besides all these, it is still increasing 
some days every year, and never less than five 
days. ” 

Akbar prohibited the slaughter of cows altogether 
and the slaughter of other animals during periods 
amounting collectively to balf of the year and including 
the Pejjasan holidays (the last six days of Shravana 
and the first six days of Bhadrapada), At the instance 
of Miravijayasuri he released prisoners and ceged birds, 
renounced hunting of which he was passionately fond 
and restricted the practice of fishing. It is particularly 
interesting to note that Akbar abolished all taxes on 
pilgrims, observing that, ‘as all modes of worship were 
designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an 
obstacle in the way of the devout, and to cut them off 
from their mode of intercontse with their Maker.’ This 
is jast the principle enunciated in the verse 


asa aad ay qa aeefa aR | 
warqanesn: aq ofe avafs u 


Akbar forbade marriages before the age of puberty, and 
permitted widows to marry again. He insisted that ‘ the 
consent of the bride and bridegroom and the permission 
of the parents are absolutely necessary in marriage 
contracts.’ He granted his subjects the fullest liberty 
of conscience. ‘If a Hindu, when a child or otherwise, 
hed been made a Musalman against bis will, he was to 
be allowed, if he pleased, to go back to the religion of 
his fathers,’ ‘No one shonld be interfered with on 
account of his religion, and any one was to be allowed 
to go over to apy religion he pleased. ’ 
Let us close with some of his fine sayings: 


“It is my duty to be in good understanding with 
all men. If they walk in the way of God’s will, my 
interference with them weuld be in itself reprehensible; 
and if otherwise, they are under the malady of ignorance 
and deserve my compussion. ” 

“Clemency and benevolence 
happiness acd length of days. 


are the sources of 
Sheep that produce but 


* i.e, if a day intervened between two days that were 
appointed for abstaining from flesh, that intermediate 


day also 
became sufyanch. 
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one or two young ones in a year, are in great pumbert, 
while dogs notwithstending their prolifieacy are few. — 
«A wise man was asked the reason of the long life 
of the vulture and the short existence of the hawk, He 
replied, ‘The one injure’ no animal, and the other 
hunts them. ek ea 


Among a Backward Class 
The Chawihras of Bardoli were originally ® wild 
forest tribe like the Bhils, living by the chase and ee 
produce of their cattle. But they adopted & sone 
agricultural life sooner than the Bhils, and claimed ® 
higher social status amopg the many backward ov 
in this part of Gujarat, known 48 Kaliparoj. Unlike 
another well-known backward class - the Dublas - they 
do not work under a master, but cultivate for themselves. 
Daring the last 100 years or more they have c} 


forest end extecded agriculture, Their struggle with 


nature has not been an easy one, for the soil ae 
cultivate is hard and grown with deep-rocted weeds. : 
several places there are sirata and veins of stone yupning 
through the land making the preparation of tilth very 
difficalt, Since the last 50 years or so cotton has been 
grown on an increasing scale, but the c:op harvested 8 
much below the standard, both in quality and quantity. 
The poverty of the soil added to the inenfficiency of 
cultivation has led to the placing of these villages 10 
the fourth group for land revenue assessment, 

” After Po Pale famine of 1900 much land passed 
into the hands of Banias, at nominal prices. The load 
of deb's borne by the rest has weighed on them heavily 
ever since, [Tut all lacd is yet cultivated by them. 
The Bania allows the seller to stay on his land end 
share the crop with him on a very inequitable besis. 
This he does, 98a fair business proposition. The sverage 
cultivator barely earns his subsistence for his labour and 
there are no profits to tempt the Bania. This dark 
picture yet requires » shade to depict the grim reality. 
Most Chaudhras — men and women — drink, This is 
one of their few ‘joys’ of life. There are cecasional 
festivities, when indulgence in drink is the chief refresh- 
ment. The marriege of a Chaudhra is the occasion for 
a heavy debt anda lavish expenditure on getting drank. 
The Parsi publican in his turn sells liquor end bays land. 
Thos the Bania advances subsistence and the Parsi pours 
ont drink and both are paid in land. They form the 


buresucracy of this region and Swaraj for these means 
freedom from their ‘Raj’. If a fraction of what is 


alleged or darkly hinted sgainst them be true, then this 


native bureaucracy is in no way less ‘efficient’ than the 
foreign bureaucracy. 


But since the last few years a ray of hope has 
dawned on this helpless class. An indigenous movement 
for self-purification has begun and several villages abstain 
from drink, These are known as Chokkha ( pure ) villages and 
it is about these that I wish to write. Vedchi is a fairly 
big village, in the heart of this tract, where an Ashram 
was established, a couple of years ago. The Ashram 
has farther reinforced the propaganda for total ab- 
stinence from liquor; but it has concentrated on the spread 
of Khaddar to relieve the poverty of the poor and lighten 
the barden of their debt. Up till now about 800 wheels 
have been distributed, among 50 villages, at half-price, 
on a credit basis. But 400 wheels i. ¢. 800 spinners secm 
to be actually working. At present men spin more 
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than women, for they have introduced the wheel. But 
women are not far behind, Except for some breaks during 
the monsoon, the wheels ran more or loss cdatinuously. 
During the first year about 500 lbs, of yarn were spun, 
but last year this figure rose to 1600 lbs. This was 
enough to weave nearly 4000 sq. yards of Khaddar for 
wear. Cotton is stored in the season at home and when 
ginned, carded and spun it is taken to the Ashram for being 
woven. The weaving is done at Vedchi, by Chaudhra 
boys trained at the Bardoli Ashram. The weaving 
charge is only 2 annas per sq. yard —to encourage 
spinning — and this is the only actual monetary ou!'ay 
inenrred by the wearer. A sort of a subsidy is given 
to the weaver in addition to his wage, to induce him to 
learn a new trade. In some villeges carpenters are 
Selling rough and ready wheels, at Rs. 2 per wheel, 
Thus not only the price of cloth to the wearer has been 
reduced to as. 2 per yard, bai new trades of carpentry 
and weaving are being introduced, in a class destitute of 
any Occupation besides agriculture. 

The actual gain to the peasant may be judged from 
the savings he effects. A Chaudhra family of 4 
members reqnires about 34 ya ds of cloth, per year—10 
yards for 2 children, 10 yards for the mother and 14 
yards for the father. At present such a family would 
actually pay only R3. 4-1-0 per year, for their cloth, 
at the rate of as. 2 (weaving charge) for 34 yards. 
Those who buy their cloth have ito pay Rs. 5 for 
children’s cloth, Rs. 7 for father’s and Rs. 10 for 
mother’s dress viz. in all Rs. 22 per year. The 
women generally weat two red and two white siriped 
pieces, of 24 yards each, bought from the shop at 
Re. 1 per yard. The breadth of the cloth is only 24” 
and as. 8 per yard would be a fair price. Thus ao 
family producicg its owa cloth makes a gross saving 
of Rs. 18 par year. The 14 1b3. of cotton required 
for the 34 yards of cloth, wou'd fetch only Rs, 7 at 
as. 8 per lb, for the peasant rarely epjoys the profits 
of high cotton prices in the markot If this sum be 
dedacted then there will be a net saving of Rs. 11 por 
family, per year, ou cloth, This income for a cultivator, 
whose average holding is only 15 Jighas of poor land, 
cultivated on a bhagidar system, for a Bana landholder, 
is not only a decént income, bat a regular income. At 
present there are very few famiiies, that spin all the 
14 Ibs, of cotton they require, but the taste has been 
oquired and figures of outpat are fast rising. It was 
delightful to hear the peasants talking proudly of their 
Savings--more accarately of their diminishing debts since 
the double reform of abstiaonce and spinning, Already 
there are cases of families wanting more cotton at home 
for spianing and intending to keep larger stocks next 
year. Nor caa I forget the sight of spinners, in a 
village called Dadaria, spinning away ia the cool hours 
of an evening, under the shade of trees, near their 
straw cottages. 

I shall finish this note with a few sugyastions about 
future work. At present much tima is taken in weaving 
and returaing the cloth. There ara even cases where 
yarn has bsen changed, and less cloth or coarser quality 
returned to the spianer. Tho slightest loss to the poor 
is too difficult to bo borne. It will ba better if lots of 
7 ib3, or mora are woven separately and smaller quantitics 
aro a%sorted and woven with yaras of the same counts, 
for waioh oloth mast ha dalivaral asao:liag @) a geilal 


scale. More Chaudhra weavers must be trained at Bardoli 
and the present subsidy withdrawn after a period of 
probation, Attempts should be made to produce dyed 
cloth for women. The traditional combination of colours 
sits well on their faces acd deep colours are almost a 
matter of necessity with those who work at home and 
onland- The few who now wear ‘white’ Kheddar do 
not look more clean and certainly appear more plain. 
Lastly an additional centre of work must be Opened in 
some accassible place. It is surprising to fied hope and 
faith in this ‘ backward’ class, when all around the 
‘forward’ classes have lost both. For mo personally 
the visit hes proved to be a tonic, which I’ recommend 
to ail those now suffering from a depression. is 


N. R. Malkani 
What is Natural ? 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 

No word seems to be more abused today than the 
word ‘natural’, For instance, a correspondent writes, 
‘as eating and drinking are natural to man, even so is 
anger.’ Another seems to argus: ‘The sexual function 
is as natural as the other functions of the body. Were it 
not so, God would not have endowed it to man. If it 
was not our duty to curse the wicked and to bless the 
good, why should we have been endowed with the faculty 
of cursing and blessing? May it not be our duty to 
develop all our faculties to perfection? And thus Himsa 
would appear to be as much one’s dharma as Ahimsa. 
In short virtue and vice are figments of our imagination. 
Your Ahimsa is a sign of weakness, in a3 much as it 
expresses only one side of our nature, Rather than 
regard it as the highest religion, why should we not regard 
it as the highest irreligion? Ahimsa Parmo Dharmah 
was originally Ahimsa Paurmo Adharmah — the negative 
prefix « (not) having some-how dropped ont, or rubbed 
out by some enemy of mankind. For on many occasions, 
Ahimsa can be demonstrated to be the highest irreligion.’ 

This is not one man’s argument, I have boiled down 
and pat together the arguments of many. The theory 
about the negative a in Ahimsa being dropped was 
propounded by an old barrister friend, and he did so in 
all seriousness. Indeed if we were to put man in the 
same category as the brate, many things could be proved 
to come under the description ‘natural’, But if they 
belong to two ditlerent spesies, not everything that is 
natural to the brute is natural t») mana, ‘ Progress is 
man’s distiaction, man’s alone, not beast's” Man has 
discrimination and reason. Man does not live by bread 
alone, a8 the brute does. He uses his reason to worship 
God and to know Him, and regards the attainment of 
that knowledgs as the summum bonum of life. The brate, 
if he can be said to worship God, does so involuatarily, 
The desire to worship God is inconceivable in the brute, 
while map can voluntarily worship even Satan. It must 
therefore be, and is, man’s nature to know and find God. 
When he worships Satan, he acts contrary to his nature. 
OF course, I will not carry conviction to one who makes 
no distinction betweon man and the brute. To him 
virtue and vice are convertible terms. While to the 
man whose end and sim is realisation of God, even the 
fanciions of eating and drinking can be natural only 
within certain limits. or having knowledge of God as 
his end, he will not eat or drink for the sake of enjoy- 
ment, but solely for sustaining the body. Restraint and 


renunciation will therefore always be his watch-words 
even in regpect of these functions. 

And if it is man’s natare to know and find God, 
sexnal indulgence should ba contrary to his nature, and 
renunciation of it will accord best with his 
mission. For realisation of God is impossible without 
complete renunciation of the sexual desire. Itis not 
man’s duty to develop a// his feculties to perfection; his 
duty is to develop all his God-ward faculties to perfection 
and to suppress completely those of a contrary tendency. 

Any one blessed with choice or free will to accept 
and reject, cannot but distinguish between good and evil, 
virtue and vica. For these mean in other words rothiog 
but things to be accepted and things to ba rejected. 
Thn3 robbing some ove of his property is a thing to be 
rejected, hence bad oy sinful. We have within us 
both good and bad desires, It is our duty to cultivate 
the former and to suppress or eradicate the latter, and if 
we fail therein we should remain brutes though born 
mea. Birth as a human being is therefore declared by 
all religions as a rare privilege — a state of probation. 
And Hinduism says that if we are weighed and found 
wanting we should have to be re-bora as beasts. 

The world is fuli of Himsa and Nature does appear to 
be ‘red in tcoth and claw’. But if we bear in mind 
that man is higher than the brute, then is man superior 
to that Nature, If man has a diving mission 10 fulfil, a 
mission that becomes him, it is that of Ahimsa. Standing 
as‘ he does in the midst of Himsa, he can retire into the 
ianermost depths of his heart and declare to the world 
around him that his mission in this world of Himsa is 
Ahimsa, and only to the extent that he practises it does 
he adorn his kind. Man’s nature then is not Himsa, but 


Ahimsa, for he can speak from experience his innerrnost 
convietion that he is not the body but Afman, and that 
he may use the body only with a view to expressing 
the Atman, only with a view to self-realisation. And 
from that experience he evolves the ethics of sabduing 
desire, anger, igaorance, malice and other passions, puts 
forth his best effort to achieve the end and finally 
attains complete success. Only when his efforts reech 
that consummation can he be said to have fulfilled 
himself, to have acted according to his nature. Conquest 
of one’s passions therefore is not superhuman, but human, 
and observance of Ahimsa is heroism of the highest type, 
with no room therein for cowardice or weakness, 

( Translated from Navagivan by M.D.) 


Notes 

Village Organisation 

Professor Narayandas Malkani’s notes on his recent 
tour in Bardoli Talaka are both interesting and instructive, 
The reader will find there a brief account of an experi- 
ment in village work that hag boen going on in that 
Taluka amongst the backward classes since 1921 when 
the wave of temperance reform Swept through the land. 
Here io this small tract the introduction of the wheel 
is bringing about a slow but Steady revolution in the 
life of the simple dwellers. But for the Charkha, 
temperance workers could not have had any footing in 
these villages. Nor, could they have produced any 
impression whatsoever upon the villagers, if they had 
not come ia touch with the people in many other ways 
and found a profitable employment for Occupying every 
idle moment of theirs, The workers have been able to 
divert the minds of villagers from drink and interest 
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them in spinning, Effort is being made to educate the 
children of these people. The education that is being 


given them is by no means of the orthodox type. It 
fits in with their surrouadioge and is intended to draw 


out all their faculties, the idea being not to masufactare 
clerks bat to make citizens of the childrea, well able to 
take care of themselves and well able to preserve intact 
their heriditary occupation namely agricalture, spinning, 
weaving etc. , But the experiment is still in its infasoy. 
The child is father to the man, And even in this 
infant stage of the experiment everythicg that has gone 
on hitherto gives promise of a brilliant future. For, 
with the introduction of handspinning, the trades necessary 
for sustaining it are also being gradually revived amongst 
the people. It is not too much to hope that this re- 
volution that is going on amongst the people may eaable 
them to get rid of, what Professor Malkani calls, ‘the 


native bureancracy’ and that not by violent — but 
by strictly non-violent meavs, means that are calculated 


to convert not to coerce ‘ the native bureaucracy ’. For, the 
people simply need to be independent of both the money- 
lender and the publican, of the first by ceasing to want 
credit and of the second by ceasing to drink. 
A Travesty 

‘The Voluntary repatriation ’ described by Dr, Malan, 
the Union Minister, is anything but voluntary. It is 
stimulated, aided or induced, And if the process continues 
unchecked, it may presently become compulsory, A 


large number of men repatriated are said to be colonial- 
born. No colozial-bora Indian to whom India is only a 


geographical expression will voluntarily repatriate him- 
self. Again it is not voluntary repatriation when an 
agency is set up, probably paid by resulis, to collect 
repatriation recruits and when these recruits are detained 
in compounds pending repatriation, 1t seems to me 
that this detention ia compounds is likely to be declared 
illegal if it is tested in a court of law. For detention 
without a guard would be useless. And placing a guard 


over frea and innocent men would amount to wrongful 
confinment. I know of no regulation in 1914 that 


permitted the Government to detain such men in guarded 
camps. If repatriation is to be voluotary it must be free 
from the pestering attention of recniting agents and 
there should bo no detention in depots or camps, 
The True Guru 

In confirmation of my note on the definitioa of 
Gurv, a correspondent sends the followiag interesting 
information : 

“In connection with your definition of a Gara, 
I am reminded of the bsautiful lines of the poet- 
Saint Ramadas, He has said: 


fazer tar ga 1 faar ter fea ages 
sal tar far sare yraadt fadar 


“* You cannot find a botter Guruthan Viveka or 
the power of discrimin:ting trath from uatruth, 
right from wroag or good from evil. Thera is no 
better disciple than Chitta or mind, and no nobler 
friend than one’s Jeeva or soul.’ In fact Rimadas 
points out that man need not go outside himielf in 
soarch of a Guru, ‘Be guided by your power of 
discrimination, derived from yoar implicis faith in 
God, keep your mind uader control of sach a power 
and nobly sacrifice the self.’ This ia ewence is 
the advice of the Maharashtrion Saint.” 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi } 
: Part Ii 
Chapter VII 


Samples of Experiences 


The Port of Natal is Durban, also known es Port 
Natal. Abdulla Seth was there to receive me. As the 
ship arrived at the quay, and I watehed the people com- 
ing on board to meet their friends, I observed that ike 
Indians were not held in much respect. I could not fail 
to notice a sort of snebbishness about the mauner in 
which those who knew Abdulla Seth behaved towards 
him, and it stang me, Abdulla Seth had got used to 
it. Thé®e who looked at me did so with a certain amount 
of cariosity, My dress marked mo ont from other 
Indians, I had a frock coat and a turban, an imitation 
of the Bengsl pugree, 


I was taken to the firm’s quarters and shown into the 
room set apart for me, next to Abdulla Seth’s. He did 
not understand me, I could not undersiand him. He 
read the papers his brother had sent through me and 
felt more puzzled. He thought his brother had sent him 
a white elephant. My style of dress and living strack 
him as being expensive, like that of the Europeans. 
There wes no p2rticalar work then which could be given 
me. Their case was going on in the Transvaal. There 
was nO mesning in gending me there immediately. And 
how far could he tryst my ability and honesty? He 
would not be in Preroria to watch me. The defendants 
were in Pretoria, and, for anght he could say, they might 
brig undus inficence to bear On me, And if work in 
connettion with the ease in question was not to be 
entrosted to me, what work could I be given to do, as all 
other work could be done much better by his clerks, 

clerks could be brought to book, if they did wrong. 
Could I be, if I also happened to err? So if no work 
in connection with the case could be given me, I should 
have to be kept for nothing. 


Abdulla Seth was practically unlettered, bat he had 
a rich fund of experience. He had an acute intellect 
and was conscious of it. By practice ho had pickad up 
jast snfficient Eaglish for conversational purposes, bat 
that served him for carrying onal! his basiness — whether 
it wes dealing with Bank Managers and Europsan mer- 


chants or explainirg his case to his counsel. The Indians 
held him in very high esteem. His urm was then the 
biggest, or at any rate one of the biggest, of the Indian 
firms. With a these adyanteges he had one disadvan- 
tage—he was by ratare suspicions. 


He was proud of Isismand loved to disecurse on 
Islamic philesephy, Thongh he did not know Arsbic, 
his ecqusinteneo with the Holy Koran and Islamic literature 
in geners] was fairly good. Illustrations he hed in plenty, 
always ready 2t hand. Contact with him gave me a 
fair amount of prsctieal knowledge of Isiam. When we 
came closer to each other, we had leng discussions on 
religicus topics. 

On the second or third day of my arrival, he took 
me to see the Durban Court. There he introduced me 
to several people and seated me next to his attorney. 
The Magisirate kept stering at me and finally ssked 
me to take off my tarban, which I refused to do, and 
left the court. 

So here teo there was fighting in store for me. 


Abdulla Seth explained to me why same Indians were 
required to teke off their turbans. Those wearing the 
MussIman costume might, he said, keep their turbans 
on. but the other Indians on entering a Court had to 
take theirs off as a rule, 


I must enter into some details to make this nice 
distinction intelligible. In the course of these two or 
three days, I could sea that Indjans were divided into 
different groups. One was that of Masalman merchartz, 
who call themselves ‘ Arncbs *. Another wes that 
of Hinda and Parsi clerks. ‘The Hinda -elerks were 
neither here nor there, unless they cast in their lot with 
the ‘ Arabs’, The Parsi clerks would call themselves 
Persians, Those three classes had some social relations 
with one another. But by far the largest class was that 
composed of Tamil, Telugu and North Indian indentured 
and freed labourers. The indentured labourers were those 
who went to Natal on an agreement to ‘Serva for five 
years, and came to be known there es girmitiyas from 
grimit which wes the corrupt form of the English 


233 
word ‘agreement ', The other three 
but business relations with this class. Eoglishmen called 
them ‘coolies’, and as the majority of Indians were 
of the labouring class, al] Indians were called ‘ coolies,’ 
or ‘samia’. - Sami’ is a Tamil enffix occuring efter 
many Tamil names, and it is nothing else than the 
Sanskrit Swami, meaning a master. Whenever therefore 
an Indian resented being uddressed as ao ‘som’ and 
had enough wit in him, he wou'd try to retarn the 
compliment in this wise; ‘“ You may cail me sami but 
you forget that sam/ means a master. I am not your 
master!” Some Maglishmsaa would winca at this, while 
soma would get angry, swear at the [adian and, if 
there was a chante, would even belabour him; for, ‘ sami’ 
to him, wa3.nothing better than a term of contempt. 
T. interpret it to moan a master amounted to an: insult! 


I was hence known as a ‘coolie barrister," The 
merchants were known as ‘coolie merchants,’ The original 
meaning of the word ‘ coolie’ was thus forgotten and 
il became a cOmam eppellation for sll Indians. The 
Mussalman gisrehant would resent this and say: 
‘Iam nota ‘oolie, Iam an Arab’, or‘ I ama 
merchant ', and the LKaglishmar, if courteous, would 
apologise to him, 


classes had none 


The question of wearing the iarban had a great im- 
portance in t}is state of things. Taking off one’s Indian 
turban woald be pocketting an insult. So I thoveht I 
had better bid good-bye to the Indiap turban and begin 
wearing an English hat, which would save mo from the 
insnit ‘and the uppleasent controversy, 


But Abdalla Seth disepproved of the proposal. He 
said, ‘ If you do enytbing of the kind, it will have o 
very bad effect. You will compromise thoso irsistirg on 
wearing Indian turbans, And an Indian turban siis well 
on your head. If you wear an English hat you will 
pass for a waiter. ~ 


There was practical wisdom, patriotivm, and a little 
bit of narrowness in this advice, Tho wisdom was 
apparent, and he would not have insisted on the Indien 
turban except out of patriotism ; the sli¢hting reference 
to the waiter betrayed a kind of narrowness. Amonget 
the indentured Indians there wero three classes —- Hindus, 
Mussalman, and Christians. The Jast were the children 
of indenturod Indians who became converts to Christia- 
nity, Kven in 1893 their number was large. ‘Lhey 
wore the English costume and the majority of them 
earned their living by service as waiters in hotels, 
Abdulla Setn’s criticism of the Engiish hat was with 
reference to this class. It was considered demeanirg to 
ferve aa a waiter in a hotel. The beliof persists even today 
among mary, On the whole I liked Abdulla Seth's 
advice, IL wrote to the press about tho incident ia the 
the ecurt and defended the wearing of my turban in 
the court. The question was very much discussed in the 
p»pers which detcribed mo as an ‘ unwelcome visitor ’, 
Thus the incident gave me an urexpected advertisement 
in South Africa within a few daya of my arrival thero, 
Some supported me, and some severely criticized my 
temerity. 

My turban stayed with me practically until the ond 
of my stay in Soath Africa, Lxactly when and why I 
loft off wearing any head-drecs at all in South Africa 
we shall see lator, 


(Translated from Navajivon by M. D.) 
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The Cow—the Mother of Prospentty 
Vill 

(Mr. Hayne now deals with the processes sabsequent 

to thilking. v. G. D.) 
Remember these things 

All milk that is to be sepsrated should be separated 
immediately after milking, while the milk is warm; thea 
tho separator does better work, and we have the skim 
milk fresh aod warm for the calves. 

Milk or cream that is to be kept should be 
cooled the first possible instant after it comes 
from the cow. 

Bacteria make miik ond cream sour and spoil, 

Bacteria will not work in cold milk. 

Bacteria multiply by the millions in warm milk. 

Do not let the milk remain about the stable an hoot 
or two before it is taken to the milk house. 

Milk fresh from the cow has a temperature of about 
90 degrees F. and should bs ccoled down to 50 degress 
¥F, or lower to make it keep. 

A thermometer is needed whero we are producing 
milk or cream, 

Ice is the best cooler where available. 

Ruoning water is next to ice as a cooler and should 
be kept in the shade and under ground as much as 
possible to keep the temperature low. 

If we cannot have running water to cool the milk or 
eream, we shonld change the water as it takes up the 
heat from the milk, keeping a fresh, cool supply around 
the milk or cream. 

Fresh cream should be cooled before pouring it into 
the ean with cold eream, Stirring the cream hastens 
cooling. 

What will we do with the milk? 

It is a crime for any man who owes a cy to sell. 
a pint of milk or a pound of butter before his children, 
his wife and himself have milk to drink every day, and 
cream and batter to eat every meal, 

It is foolish for a dairyman to be so anxious to get 
tho milk-can full before it is hauled off the ferm that 
he starves his own children by compellirg them to eat 
counterfeit butter, by depriving them-cf milk, the best 
food on earth and fer which there is no substitute. 

The dairyman, who does this knowing that he is 
deprising his family of health-making food, needs » 
vacation in jail until he wakes up to tho fact that his 
family is worth more than a few gallons of milk. 

Many milk-solling dairymon use the money they get 
for milk to pay doctors’ and dentists’ bills for his family, 
sick because they had to do withoyt milk. 

R’ckets, bow legs and poor teeth in children result frony 
not using milk, 

We can pile food before our childron and atill starve 
their bones end hinder their growing good teeth, 
Children need lime to grow strong bones and good 
teeth, and there is little lime in bread, while there is 
plenty of it in milk. 

If you want to stay away from the hardening of the 
arteries, high blood pressure, stomach and liver trouble; 
if you want to build « resistance against cancer, heart 
troubles, cataract, colds and the huadred diseases that 


age and kill people before their timo, eat butter and 
drink milk, and lots of it. 


The best market in the world for all the milk, cream 


and butter that the family can use is to see that the 
family gets it, 
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The way we sell our dairy products depends 
on our best market 
The best way to sell the product from many dairics 
18 so Sell the cream or butter fut and use the skim 
milk on the farm where it is needed, where it is worth 
the most. 

There is a market for whole milk, bat it is limited 
to the couatry around towns and cities and to where 
milk can be delivered quickly by rail or steamer, 

The farms where the whole milk is sold would be 
better off if part of the milk was feparated and the 
ekim milk used to raise calves, 

For making butter on the farm, creany should be 
kept cold until time to ripen it for churning, bot should 
not freeze, 

; Skim milk fresh and warm from the separator 
is that cannot be replaced by any substitute 

Batter milk and whey, though not equal to fresh 
milk for feeding, are too valuable to waste, they are 
Valuable feeds for calves, and the right use of them 
adds profit to dairying. 

Calves, after three weeks old, will grow jnst as big, 
just as strong and a lot vheaper when fed fresh, warm 
skim milk as when fed whole milk, and they will 
grow a lot better on skim milk than on any other 
Substitute. 

Calves drinking skim milk and eating corn meal are 
a8 strong «8 though they were running with their 
mothers and getting all the whole milk they could 
drink, When we consider that they will grow into 
valuable cows to keep up the herd, we find that the 
skim milk they are drinkicg is bringicg more than to 
market it in any other way. 

When we separate milk at home, we have it fresh 
which makes it worth more to feed; we run no risks of 
getting disease from other herds as when we get milk 
separated away from home. 

We cannot afford to do without a cream 


separator 
We lose too mach kutter fat if we try to separate 


milk*any other way. 

The butter lost from one cow’s milk in a year is 1.2 
Jbs. in the case of the cream separator, 10,1 ]b3. in that 
of deep setting, 26.2 lbs. with a shallow pan, and 405 


lbs. in water dilution. 
We not only got all the cream from the creem 
separator, bat 
We get better creain 
The milk does not sjé aronad taking on cdouis while 


waiting for cream to rise. 
It takes less time 
The cream is separated all at one handiing and ia a few 
minutes. 
It takes less labour ’ 
It is easier to {urn acd wash a separator than {o 
péur into and handle and ccinub a lot of pans and cans, 
It takes fewer vessels 
Tha skim milk is fed and out of the way, It takes 
only about one-sixth as many versels to hold the cream 
as it does tho mi'k. 
| It takes less storage 
. Aan of cream takes bot little room. Pan3 and 
crocks to hold the milk would fpread all oy.r the 
mi'k -house 
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[ The foregoing hints valuab’e as they are, it must 
ha remembered, are meant, for Amorican conditions. Our 
Own ways of treuting milk must not bo thrown away 
Without due testing and comparing. For iastance, the 
use we make of whey is probably better, far more 
economical, than the use, suggested by the writer, of 
skim milk, M. kK. G] 


Cattle in Akbar’s Time 
Writes Abul Fazl in the Aini-Akbari: 


‘ Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan the 
cow is considered anspicions and held in groat 
veneration, Though every part of the empire produces 
cattle of various kinds, those of Guajrat are the best. 
They will travel 80 os (120 miles) in 24 hoars and 
surpass even swift horses ....., Sometimes a pair of 
them are sold for 100 mohurs, but they are very 
eommon for 10, and 20 mohurs ...,.. Some cows give 
upwards of half a maund of milk daily. Cows are 
seldom sold for. more than ten rupees. His Majesty 
has a pair of bullocks which cost him five thousand 
rupees. ” 


Miik ia Akbar’s time sold at 25 dams ( five-eighths 
of a rupee) the maund, which equalled 55} pounds. A 
rupee therefore would fetch 89 pounds. (hi sold at 108 
dams per maund, This means that a rupee would purchase 
over 21 pounds. - V. G. D. 


A. I. C. F. A. Balance Sheet 


The fo'lowing 1s the balance sheet of the A. J, Cow 
Protection Assccistion ending 30th April 1926 : 


Receipts. 


——— 


Expenditure 


aS sis Rg, c& - p. 
Sabseription and 
donations 6,100 16 0 Provisional expenses 123 7 6 
Proceeds of tho 
sale of yarn subs- 
criptions and 


donations 26 6 6 Honorary Treasurer’s 


expenses 8 109 
Ixterest 27 8 O Secretarial 1,516 20 

Travelling expenses 60 8 2 

Books ete, 2015 6 

Printing expenses 21.50°0 

Postage 12 4 6 

Stationery See ee 

Deposit with Central 

Bank, Jhaveri Bazar 

Beanch 3,776 11 0 

With Satyagraha 

Ashram 705 14 0 

With Honorary 

Treasurer 1413 9 

With Secre'ary 1038 10 0 

Total 6,154 8 6 6,154 86 


It will be noted that the preceeds of the sale of 
yarn have keen very poor b.cause the yarn was mostly 
bad, If the subscribers will improve the quality of their 
yarn, they will without extra trouble or expense to them- 


‘selves increaso the amuat paid by them, 


M. K, G. 
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Colour Bar = Swadeshi 
{Be M. K. Gandhi) 

Thus writes Mr. Spender : — 

“Gandhi would keep cut Earcpean gonds; the 

South Africans would go a step farther and keep 

ont the Indians. Swadeshi and Colour Bur Bills are 

the obverse and reverse of the ssme idee; both 
follow from the desparirg thought that East and 

West cannot intermingle wihout destroying each other's 

charseterstic ways of life, Gandhi, the saint, is full 

of benevolence, and I listened to him while he 
earnestly disclaimed all sympathy with violent or 
anarchical ways of changing any existing order. 

‘Yet as he discoursed on the zavages which Western 

Industrialism had wrovght in the Indian village, I 

had the feeling that if he were Emperor of Indias 

invested with plenary powers, the regulations that 
he would make for the admission cf Europsans and 
their settlement in India might not greatly differ 
from those which the South Africans are attempting 

to impose on Indians in South Africa today. I 

have a very real reepect for Mr. Gandhi, and I am, 

of course, aware that the last thing that he desires, 
is t6 efford excoses for either form of intolerance. 

It is nevertheless true that ‘ Swadeshi”® and ‘ Colour 

B.r" belong to the ssme spiritual family.” 

This paragraph from Mr. Spender’s article furnishes 
an extraordinary study in what Tolstoy would call 
hypootitm, Under the hypnotic influence of the 
standardized thonght of the English official in India, 
Mr. Spender is unable to see any difference between 
the Colour Bar Bills of Soath Africa and the Indian 
Swadeshi in terms of Khaddar. Mr. Spender is an honest 
Liberal. He has some sympathy fer Indian aspirations, 
Bat he cannot escape the influence of his immediate 
surrounding?. What is true of him is no doubt true of 
every One cf us Hence the necessity for Non—co- 
Operition. When the surroundings are vicious, we mist 
cut ourselves off from contact with those surroundings, 
im $0 far at least as our contact is voluotary. 

Bat whether Mr. Spender’s extraordinary proposition 
is an outcome of the hypnotic inflnence of his sur- 
roundings or whether it is reslly his own original ides, 
let us examine it. The Colour Bar Bill is aimed at 
men, rot at measurrc. Swadeshi is simed at measures 
only. Colour Bar is indiscrimivately sgainst a man’s 
race or colour. Swadeehi knows no such distinction. 
The upholders of the Colour Bsr would carry out their 
parpsse even violently if necessary, Swadeshi eschews 
all form of violence, «ven mental. The Colour Br has no 
reson behiad it. Swadeshi, io the form of Khaddar, 
i8 & kcientific formala supported by resson all along 
the ime. Uscder the Colour Bar every Indian, no 
matter what educational qualifications he msy possess, 
even though he may be thorovghly Westernised, is 
an andesitable person in the estimation of the Europeans 
of Soath Africa. Ths Colour Bar Bills aro violent in 
purpose, for, they would keep the natives of the soil 
and the Asiatic settlers for over as unskilled labourers 
and will pot allow them to rise abové that staics, The 
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Colour Bar Uills are intended to do, under the name 
of civilization and for its protection, perhaps, in ® 
more virulent form, what hss been done in the meme 
of Hinduism by Hindus to the s*called untouchables, 
Bat it is worthy of note that untouchability, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, is fast dying in India. 
Those who are devoting themselves to the removal of 
untouchability are also these who are enthusiastically 
advceating the auniversalisetion of the spinning wheel. 
Untouchability. is admitted to be en evil, The Colour Ber 
is being raised almost to the status of a religion m 
South Africa. The Colour Bar Bills would harm, and 
deprive of their possessions innocent men and women 
without any jast cause. Wherees Swadeshi is intended 
to harm not one single soul. It seeks to return to the 
poorest of the land what has been taken away from 
them almost by force. The Colour Bar Bills are 
exclusive. Swadeshi is never exclusive in the sense m 
which the Colou- Bar Biils are. Swadeshi has no sym- 
pathy with the formula that Kast and West can never 
intermingle. Swadeshi dees not banish all foreign or 
Earopean grods, ror all mechine-made goods, nor for 
that matter does Swadeshi tolerate all home-made 
goods. Swadeshi admits of and welcomes the introduc- 
tion of all foreign goods that cannot or need not be 
manufectared in India and that would benefit her people, 
Thus Swadeshi sdmits all foreign bocks contsiping 
pure literature, sll foreign watches. foreign needles, 
foreign tewing machires, foreign pins. Bat Swadesbi 
exelades al] intoxicating drinks and drugs even though 
they may be manufactured in India. Swedeshi com 
centrates itself upon the spinning wheel and Khaddar, 
to the exelosion of all foreign cloth and even cloth 
menofactured in the mills of India, for the very simple, 
Sofficient, satisfying end moral reason that the destrne- 
tion of the spinning wheel hes meant the destruction 
of the only supplementary industry of India for the 
millions of its peasants without furnishing any 
substitute. Thus Swadeshi in the form of Khaddar and 
the spinning wheel is a paramount recessity for the 
very existence of the millians of her panpers. Whereas 
the Colour Bar Bills are a response to the greed of a 
handfal of Europeans who are after all exploiting the 
resources Of a land which belongs not to them but to 
the original inhabitants of South Africa. The Colour Bar 
Biuls have therefore no moral foundation whatsoever so far 
as Tecan see. The exclusion or the extinction of the Asiatic 
settlers of South Africa is in no way required, can in no 
way be proved to be necessary, for the existenee of the 
South African Europeans. Still less can the cuppression 
of the original inhabitants of South Africa be defended 
on any single moral ground. It is therefore painfully 
Surprising to find a person of Mr. Spender's experience 
and attainments putting the highly moral Swadeshi in 
the form of Khaddar in the same category as the 
Colour Bar Billig. Ihey do not belong to one family, 
let alone spiritual, tut they belong to atsolately 
different families ss different as the North pole is from 
the South. 

Mr. Spender specalates upon what I would do if I 
was “Emperor of India invested with plenary powers.” 
Perhaps I can speculate with greater snthority. If I were 
Emperor of India I would extend the hand of fellowship 
to the whole of the world irrespective of caste, coloar 
or creed, for, I elaim the whole of mankind to be the 
children of one God, having absolately the same capacity 
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for self-realisation as the tallest amongst them. I would 
disband practically the whole of the army of occupation 
im India, retaining only such police as may be necessary 
for the protection of her, citizens against thieves and 
robbers. I would not bribe the Frontier tribes as they 
ate being bribed today, But I would cultivate the 
friendliest relations with them acd to that end send ont 
reformers amongst them in order to find out the ways 
Or means of providing usefal occupaticn for them. I 
would Suarantee the fullest protaction for every European 
living in India and all honest European enterprises. I 
would impose a prohibitive tariff on all foreign cloth 60 
a$ to exclade it entirely from India and bring Khaddar 
under State control, so as to enable every villager who 
chooses to spin, feel that the products of his or her 
eptnning Wheel would be taken up. I would prohibit 
the mportation of intoxicating liquors and close down 
every distillery, confining the manufacture of alchohol 
and opium for proved medical necessity. I would 
gtarantee full protection to all forms of religious worship, 
fave what is repngnant to the moval sense of mankind. 
I would throw open to the so-called untouchables every 
public temple and public school to which all other 
Hindus have right of admission. I would sammon the 
representatives of both the Hindus and Musalmans, 
Search their pockets and deprive them of all eatables and 
of all lethal we=pons, if they have any, and lock them 
together in one room and opsn it ocly after they have 
Settled their quarrels. There are cf course many other 
thirgs that I would do if I was Emperor of India. But 
Since there is little chance of my being one, the 
foregoing is enongh as a fair sample of what one who 
is mis-cailed a visionary, but who considers himrelf a 
prac‘ical man, understanding the wants of the poorest 
people, would do if he hed the power. 


‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy ’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
I 


Kiad friends coxctinue to send me cuttings from 
Indian newspapers approvingly dealing with the question 
of birth-contral by the use of contraceptives. My 
correspondence with young men on their private conduct 
is increasing. I am eble to discuss in these pages only 
an infinitesimal portion of the questions raised by my 
correspondents. American friends send me literatare on 
the subject and some are even angry with me for having 
expressed sn opinion against the use of contraceptives. 
They deplore that an advanced reformer in many ways 
I should be mediaeval in my views about birth-control. 
I find too that the advocates of tke use of odntraceptives 
number among them some of the soberest of men and 
women of all: lands. 

I therefore thought that there must be something 
very decisive in favour of the methods advocated and 


fglt too that | should say on the subject more than [ 


have done, Whilst I was thinking of the prob'em and of 
the question of reading the literature oa the subject a 
book called ‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy’ was placed in 
my hands for reading. It deals with this very rubject 
and, a3 it appears to me, in a perfectly scientific manner. 
The origiaal is in French by M. Paul Muréau and is 
entitled “D'Indiscipline des moeurs" which literally 
oneatl “the indiscipline of morals,” The translation is 
published by Constable Company and has an introduction 
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by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, CO. B. E., M. D,, M. S. (Lond.). 
It covers 538 pages in 15 chapters. 

Havioy read the book I felt that before I summarised 
the author's views, I must in justice to the cause 
read the standard literature in favcur of the methods 
advocated. T consequently borrowed from the Servants 
of India Society such literature as they had on the 
Subject. They have very kindly lent me some of the 
books in thei» possession. Kaka Kalelkar whois studying 
the subject has given me Havelock Ellis’ yolume specially 
bearing on the subjsct and a friend has sent me the 
special number of ‘The Practitioner’ in which is collected 
some valuable medical opinion from wellknown 
practitioners. 


My purpose in collecting literature on the subject 
was to test the accuracy, so far as a layman could, of 
M. Bareau’s conclusions, One often finds that there 
are two sides to questions even when ‘scientists discuss 
them and that there is much to be said for either . 
I was anxious therefore to know the view-points . 
of the advocates of contraceptives before I introduced 
to the reader M, Bureau's volame. I have come to the 
deliberate conclusion that so far at lest as India is. 
concerned, there is no case for the use of contraceptives. 
Those who advocate their use for Indian conditions | 
either do not know them or chocse to ignore them, 
But if it can be proved that the methods advocated are 
harmfal even in the West, it would be unnecessary to 
examine the special Indian conditions. 


Let us therefora see what M. Bureau has to say, 
His stndies are confined to France. But France means 
much. It is considered to be the most advanced countries 
in the world and if the methods: have failed in France, 
they are not likely to succeed elsewhere. 

Opinions may differ as to the meaning of the word 
‘failure’, I must therefore define the word as it is here 
meant. The methods must ba proved to have failed if it 
can be shown that moral bonds have loosened, licentionsness 
has increased, and that instead of the check havirg been 
exercised by men and women for purposes of health and 
economic limitation of fami'ies only, it has been used 
principally for feeding animal passions. This is the 
moderate position. The extreme moral position condemns 
the usa of contraceptives under every conceivable 
circumstance, it being contended that it is not necessary 
for man or woman to satisfy the sexual instinct except 
when the act is msant for race reproduction, even as it 
is not necessary for man or woman to eat except for 
sustaining the body. There is also the third position. 
There is a class of men who contend that there is no 
such thing as morality or that if there is, it consists 
not in exercising restraint but in indulgenca of every 
form of animal appetite, so long as it does not so impair 
the constitution as to render it unfit for the very 
indulgence which is its object. For this extreme position 
I do not suppose M. Bureau has written his volome. For 
M. Bareau concludes his book by quoting Tem Mann’s 
saying, ‘Tae fature is for the nations who are chaste’. 

In the first part of his book M, Hrreau has collected 
facts which make most dismal reading. It shows how 
vast Organisations have sprung up in France which merely 
pander to man’s basest tastes. Iven the one claim of 
advocates of contraceptives that abortions must disappear 
with the use of these methods cannot ba sustained. ‘ It 
is certain’ says M. Bureau ‘that during the twenty five 
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years that have especially seen the increase in brance of 
anti-conceptionist methods, the namber of criminal abort- 
ions has not become less.’ M. Burean is of opinion 
that abortions are on the increase He puts down the 
figare at anything between 2,75,000 and 3,256,000 per 
year. Public opinion does not look uron them with the 
horror that it did years ago. 


(To be Continue ) 


Notes 


Khaddar Exhibitions in Behar 


I have before me ao fairly long report of the 
Khaddar Exhibitions that have been recently held in 
Behar. The inspiration to hold these exhibitions was 
derived by Baba Rajendra Prasad from such an exhibit- 
io held by the All India Agrawala MahaSabha at 
Delhi daring the year. The first such exhibition in 
Behar was opened by Babu Satis Chandra Das Gupta of 
Khadi Pratisthan, Calcutta. And as it proved successful, 
timilar exhibitions were continued to be held in various 
parts of Behar. The first exhibition was held on the 
grounds of Behar Vidyapith on the banks of the Ganges, 
some three miles from Patna. The second wzs held in 
the Bshar Young Men’s Institute and it was opened by 
Sadhu Vaswani of Sindh. The third was held at Arrah 
and the fourth at Mauzzafarpur and was opened by 
Manlyi Saheb Muhammad Shaffee. The fifth was held 
at Chupra and was opened by Maulana Mazhar-nl-Heque, 
The sixth was held st Mairnea, a small village in 
the district of Chopra ard the seventh and the last 
mefitioned in the report, was held at Gaya on the 
llth instant, The highest attendance was at Gaya, 
inspite of terrible heat. It totalled 7,000. There was 
a jarge xcumber of Isdies included in the nomber. 
he lesst attendance was 2 000, 


“ These exhibitions ” the report goes on to state ‘ are 
being visited by Congressmen, Non-congrefsmen, Covern- 
ment officials, Zamindars, lawye.s, big and small mer- 
chants, and in some cases even Haropeans. The exhibit- 
ion at Mairnea was visited by crowds of simple villagers, 
rather than the middle c!sss men". The Khadi sales 
averaged over a thousand each, the lowest being 
Rs. 400 at Mairnea, and the highest being Rs. 2,000 
at Gaya, The report says, ‘In these exhibitions all 


discord and disunion between Hisdas and Masalmans 
Or political leaders holding different views were 


ab*ent,” 


The methods adopted are: We approach at every 
place some prominent person and request him to organise 
a Khadi exhivition, We secure an irflnential man to Open 
it. Invitation cards are issued to prominent people. 
The exhibition is advertised by means of notices, placards 
etc, In the evening’, dariag the exhibition time, magic 
lantern lectures are given iilustrating the Khadi move- 
ment. Crowds are attracted to these lec:ures. After 
the exhibition is over Khadi is hawked in the pleces 
where it is held. We propoze to contirue to hold theve 
exhibitions and expect to cloar off our s‘ock which 
amcunts to Ra, 80,0u0."” 


I observe from this report that noted men conducted 
the sales and hawking at those exhibitions, 
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Professor presented with Khaddar 

Qaite recently the stadents of the economic depart- 
ment of the Patna College presented Professor Hamilton 
on his retirement with a piece of Khaddar of local 
manufacture with the following remarks by their spokes 
map as quoted in Searchlight: 

“ Sir, I know you to b3.a devout follower of the late 
Prof. Marshall who lays down the basic concept of ‘all 
his works on economies: ‘1 is on the one side s stady 
of wealth, on the other and more important side, 
part of the study of man’. And for you we caunbdt 
choose a better present than a piece of Khadi, from 
start to finish, a Behar product, made of the indigenous 
Kakti cotton. It lays bare to you, Sir, not only the 
econtmic endeavours of our courtry but the very 
heart of our Nation. Ou the side of wealth-production 
it represents that part «f it which goes to increase 
the poor man’s mite, and on its homan *ide, represents 
the country’s struggle to provide food for the famished 
and to clothe the shame of the naked, ” 

It is to be wished that all the students whether of 
Government College or other will appreciate the economics 
of Khaddar as the Patna College students have done 
and will follow their example whenever they have any 
cecasion to make presentations. 

Khaddar in Mysore 
A correspondent writes: 
‘‘Some Khaddar lovers of Mysore have started 

a co-operative Society in Mycore town sirce July 1925. 

Not much khaddar is yet locally produced. The 

organisers therefore secure Khaddar from Andhra, 

Temil Nadu and Karnatak, The Society intends to 

increase its capital. At precent they have 565 shares 

of R3. 10 each. The share holders are required to 
pay Re. 1 per month on eash allotted share. [at 

some have paid the whole smount. There are 103 

members of the Scciety. The shop purchases locally 

spon yarn at the rate of As, 12 per pourd. It is 
then locally woven. The Society is sp-nding only 

Rs, 32 per month for the establishment and other 

charges. The paid-up capital between July 1925 snd 

May last was Rs. 2,036. Khaddar purchased was Rs, 

8,365. Khaddar sold was Rs, 8,088,” 

This is no doubt an unpretentious beginning for a 
town like Mysore. Bat if the exemple is capied by other 
towns and if the managemect is ab!e and honest, there 
is no doubt that there is a great fatare for Khaddar in 
Mysore. 

Who Can Affiliate? 

A question has been asked what arc the terms of 
affiliation for Goshalas to All India Cow Protection 
Association. No iunles have yet becn parsed by the 
Committee. But I adopt the suggestions of Chaunde 
Maharaj that it should be one per cent cf the net income 
of the Society seeking sffiliation. Iu!l particulars should 
be supplied at the tims of sffiliation and the applicant 
scciety shou'd be prepared to endorse tho objects of the 
Association and tubmit to inspection and andit by the 
Association. The affiliated institation or society shall have the 
right to have the advice of the experts of the Association 
and free use of the literature at its dsposal and sach 
other guidance as may be in i's power to render. These 
rales will naturally be subject to the sanction of the 
Committee of the A. I. Cow Protection Agsociation. I 
would welcome suggestions before the rules are placed 
before the C mmittee, M. K. G 
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All-India Deshabandhu Memorial Sjt. Chandulal Ramprasad, Biswanath Ghat 1! 


A correspondent draws my attention to the fact that 
the acknowledgements of smounts received on behalf of 
the All India Deshabardbn Memorial Fand have been 
loosely dealt with in Young India in that there has 
been no continuity. This is true because as intimations 
Were received either from the Secretary or the Tresurer, 
I puted on the memoranda without checkirg and without 
eXamining the last totals. The correspondent is therefore 
unable to know whether the monies paid:by himself has 
been actually credited to the All India Deshabandhu 
Memorial Fond or not. Upon receipt of this letter, I 
Corrosponded with the Treasurer and secured a copy of the 
full list of Subscribers todate. Jn order to avoid any 
confasion and error and s0 as to enable overy subscriber 
to find out for himself whethor his Subscription has or 
has not been received, I am publishing the full list. I 
am unsble to give thg whole list in one issue. if 
only because the second part of the list is still under 
examination. 

I need hardly assure the reader that the fands at 
the Treasurer's office are most jealously kept and they 
are banked as soon as they are received, The confasion 
has arisen not owing to faulty or careless. book-keeping 
bat owing to omission to publish all lists received at the 
Young India office. I shall be thankfol if subscribers 
will look op the list that is being now published and 
call my attention to any omission they may discover. 


M. K. G. 

Full List of Subscriptions 
Rs a. p. 
Sjt. Lalji Doongersy, Bombay pi iat | So | 
P.M, 60 0 
» Manilal Bapubhai, Bimbay 10520 
» Anonymous LEU 
Anonymous 12 4 0 
A sympathiser 30 0 0 


Shri Visa Lad Hitwardhak Mandal 


of Shree Visa Lad Ekda Gnyati Teco 
» Patel Ramji > ete pete 
3, Patel Harilal 228 0 
» Brajlal Prandas, Bombay 6.026 
», Ambalal Keshavlal, Csmbay 2 0 0 
», Chandulal, Nagda 1220 0 
» Mahadeva Sunne, Trichinopoly a0. 0 
,»- Chhotabhai Dayabhai Patel, Bikaner 5 U0 0 
5, G. Venkatesh Swami, Madras 5it03 6 
» Vindayaga Naicker, Madras aoe Ly 
» TT. Prithiraj Siogh, Bareilly A tS 
» Rajendra Mohan Rukhit, Calcutta Li 20s50 
», Swami Sohjananda Saraswati, Shehabad W626 
» Chandra family of Jadurhati, 

24 Parganas 20 0 0 
» Manolal Gupta, Civil Station Darg(C. P.) 3 0 0 
» P. K. Viswanath Iyer, Pallassans, 

Malabar gaa ef 
», J. R. Dinkara & Sons, Delhi 10° 6 0 
Srimati Shilvati Devi, Jorhat 50 0 0 
Sjt, Upendra Nath Basu, Benares 2, {0020 
»» Jamapala Sambayys, Guntur Dist. Pak OB 
» Madan Mohan, Lahore > O20 
Messrs. Bhagawanlal Ranchhordas, Karachi 101 0 0 
Through Sjt. Laxman Hanumanth Arabhoo, 

Honavar 92 02.0 


/ 


5 0 
» Sripat Ilaqadar, Dhoniwala, montgomery 7 14 
» Vazirchand Bhola, Solon 19 

N. A. Kulkarni, Belgaum 4 0 
Pt, Dewan Chand, Manjoke, Sialkote 5 0 
Sjt, M. Kodavaram Swami, Vizagspatam 5 0 
» P. Ramanijan Machada, Kolaghat, 3 8 

Midnapur 
Seth Gopal Dass, Nadesar, Benares 2.38 
Sjt, H. Sreekantiah, Holenarsippr, Mysore 10 0 
» Kam Lakhan Singh, Majhilapura, 

Benares 6 12 
» H. Anantha Rao, Lweji, Bhamo 1 Foea 
»  Harandas Samaldas Patwari, Polanpur 15 0 
» Ram Hari Pandit, /Dawan, Assam 0 0 

Collected in Jamshedpur ( Through 

Mahatma Gandhi ) 1,388 10 

Data Itam Pande, Nisaroopur, Dt. 

Gonda 3 0 
Lala Sri Chand Bir Sen, Binauli, 
Dt. Meerut | 25 0 
Sjt. Balwant Sing, Meerut City 5 0 
Through Sjt. Iqbal Bahadur, Jarwal Road, 
Dt. Bahraiach 5 4 
Through Sjt. Indra Deo Rai, Avjerpur, BallialO 0 
Sjt, Ganesh Prasad, Bargaon Bazar, 
Dt. Gonda LO 
» Krishnamurti Iyer, Kumbakonam 25. 0 
»» Himatlal Wadilal, Bombay 15 0 
», Chandulal Chunilal Patura, Bombay 5 0 
» Ramjidas Kumar, Ferozepore City 5 0 
» BN. Mitra, Calcutta 10 O 
Ornament: collectected at Jamshedpur 6 12 
Hon, Secretary, Marsland Brice & co 

Ltd., Staff Union, Mazagaon, 

Bombay 81 0 
A Bhatia Gentleman through Sjt. 

Manilal Kothari 25,000 O- 
Rashtriya Stri Sabha, Bombay 125: 0 
Sjt, Mohanbhai Lalbhai Desai, 

Ahmedabad 25 0 
Brokers of Cutcha Silver through 

Maneklal Mathya 175 0 
Sjt. S. K. Dutt, Mathya, Indore City 5 I Nee 
Seva Samiti Ashram, Mandir, 

Bhadoar, Patna. 0 
Sjt. Bansidhar Misra, Lucknow b 
Anonymous Mhow ©, I. 21 8 
Through Sjt. 8. D. Shukla, Cawnpore 20 0 
Sjt. Lakmi Narayan Periwal, Sirsa (Povjab)17 0 

»  Mulchand Pahilsjivi, Karachi City 2-12 
»  W. Subbiah Pathar, Rangoon 50 O 
»  ¥. Ramaswami Lankavi, Madras 5 0 
»  Kanhyalal Mangaldas, Ahmedabad ees 
»  Ranchhodji Kalabhai Desai, Bulsar 15 0 
» M, Pardamansingh, Papun ( Burma ) 2 8 
», G. M Reajondra, Raub, F. M.S. 10 0 
» S. Ramachandra Iyer, Agraharem, 

Tiravalangadu, Narasinganpetai, Tanjore 6 0 
» Bholaram Jaharmal, Dhulia 25 0 
Parulia Collections through Mahatma Gandhi 2,505 18 
Through Yourtg India Office, Ahmedabad 

up to 16-9-25 1,846 14 


Sjt. Soniram Podhar, 


Rangoon 1,000 O QO 
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, Hirjee Jayaram Mistri, 


Bombay 125 
ts Arkari Venkatrao, 
Matar (S. Kanara ) 3 
», Govindbhai Jayarambhai, 
Bombay 25 


», Shah Knushalehand 
Ratanshiog, Wankaner 
» Ishwarlal Maneklal, 
Abmedabaid 5 
» Dayalji Jivanjee, Utran 3 
», Mohanlal Lallubhai,Bombay 5 
Seth Veerchand Bhikhabhai, 
Mandal 18 
Sjt. Pranshnker M. Trivedi, 
Wankanor 
» Ambalal Mangalji Thaker, 
Latipur 5 
» Jaduram Prabhashanker 
Joshi, Karachi 8 
»» Bapurao Veerupaksh, 
Guledgud 1 
» Vyas Manishanker 
Damodar, Hadala 1 
» Patel Ravchhodlal Vrajlal 


ey 
t 


Cr 


Ahmedabad 10 
» Wakil Abhechand Kalidas, 
Jetpur 10 


» Revyji Dharonia Rukhn, 
Cutch Mandvi 10 
Sjt. Desai Chhaganlal 
Narottamdas, Rajpipla 2 
»» Keshavlal Chhotalal, 


Bombay 2 
, Tribhuvav Umiashanker, 
Ahmedabad 3 
» Ambalal Asharam Dave, 
Ahmedabad 2 
» Manibhai Jivavjee Desai, 
Sarondhi 1 
» Kekhusharan Jivanjee 
Manjra, Balsar 6 
» Baprial Dalsokhram, 
Broach 1 


» 2. K, Patel at Kosindra 20 
» Madhavjee Nanjee, 


Karachi Bal) 
» Radhavjee Nanjee, 

Karachi 1 
», Harakchand Panachand, 

Karachi 1 
» Dharibhai Lakmichand, 

Karachi 1 
»  Zaveribhai B, Patel, 5 
. H, G, Anvjaria 25 
» Appabhai B. Patel 3 


» Motilal H. Jagabhai 25 
» Panachand Z Sangani 0 
,» Maneklal N. Mehta 0 
Sjt. V. Ramaswami, 


» Berij Bhnushanlal Hathirao, 
Dt. Mymensingh 


»  Keshaolal Malehand Pojara, Mombasga 
» D, Venkannah, Abnkhanch, Bagdad 


12 
16 


Gafargaon 


Lancavi, through the 
Kditor Tamil: Nadu, Madras 
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Through Sjt. Rajendra Prasad, Patna 5,666 7 0 
Sjt. Kasam Banji Bakola (Mombasa) 610 0 
Through Satyageaha Ashram, Sabarmati, 963 10 0 
Sjt; Keshaolal Bhogilal, 
Khambhat 1412 0 
» B. M. Jukar, Bombay 5° Ss: @ 
» Raghnnathji Gulabbhai 
Atkalkava, Dt. Surat 1 0 O 
,, Sirdar Charan Kai, 
Itiagunj, Dist. Tiperah 16 12 9 
,, Maheshwar Prasad Taran 
Singh, at Daulatdor 
(Dt. Khulna) 14 1 0 
» Jcegendra Nath Majumdar, 
at Tara, Dacca i, Be 
Secretary W. B. Insti- 
tution at Barisal 10 0 0 
Sjt. Vimal Chandra Banerjee, 
Chinsura S20 
» P. K. Patel, Sultanganj. 
Dt. Bhagalpur 1. 
Sjt. B. N Bhattacharya, at 
Alamnagar, Dt, Rangpur 6 2 O 
Poor, Calcutta 5: O08 
Sjt. L. H, Seeler at Samta 
Jessore 6 0 0 
,, Deonandan Singh, Kuchbihar 
Kalighat, Ca'cutta 4-0 06 
» R, Saigal, Chand Office 
Allshabad pe | eas 
Students of Shillong Govt. 
High Sshool through 
Profulla Chandra Deo 61 5 0 
Sjt. Rampadss Saguri Tehata 
Nadiad 60 0 0 
» Shashi Bhushan P. 
Bhanduria, Barisal 26 8 O 
» Manilal Guha, Rangoon 5 O 0 
»  Binoychand Natamandal — 
Rangoon 5 0 0 
Through Sjt Kalidas Zaveri’s 
Son from Palanpur 301 O 0 
Sjt. Palin Sea Gupta Oxford 
Mis3ion Hostel Student 
Dacca 26 OO 
» Usla Tushtilal Rangpur 26 8 0 
From Kota State 73 8 O 
From Rajpiple throngh 
Sjt. Vinayak Balashanker 41 0 0 
Through Sjt, Mshadev Desai 210 0 0 
Mr, L, M. R. Gliand, Nawyork 18 13 0 
Office Staff of Diamond, Spinning Weaving 
Mill Co,, Bombay fie Se 
Sj. Panwasi, Nandesar, Bonares 22.0 
» Nannulal Satna . 2.0 
» B. K, Pandya, Kathlal, Dt. Kaira 2% 0 0 
Total 38424 7 6 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


A. Class 


1 Ajmer (3161) 
12 Indramal Modi 
2 Andhra 
“290 J. Vishwanadha Sharma Guntur 
1432 B. Sitabhayamma 
1433 G. Siva Kantamma 


3 Assam (3162) 


Bombay 


Berhampore 


155 Phoonu Murari Sootea 
4 Behar 

| 61 Dwarkaprasad Khagaria 

4154 Parameshwar Jha Kaurha 

1185 Baddhinath Jha > 

{203 Jasodanandan Jha Meherganj 

$205 Hiyalal Bhagat Sahebpurksmal 


5 Bengal (3163-3181) 


498 Purna Chandra Datt 
499 Manindranath Bose 
500 Chandrakant Das 
501- Narendranath Gupta 
502 Bisheshwar Mukarjee 
503 Kunj Behari Bose 
504 Jyotish Chandra Das Gupta 
505 Hargovind Chaudhary 

506 Kartik Chandra Gupta 

507 Amulya Ranjan Sen Gupta 
508 Ganesh Chandra Chakravarty 
509 Radhikalal Pal 

5i9 Sachindra Nath Mitra 

511 Manmath Nath Bannerjee 
512 Bibhuti Bhushan Mukarjee 
513 Anil Kumar Das Gupta 
514 Bijoy Krishna Das an 
515 Sukumari Ghose Faridabad 
516 Hemant Kumari : 


6 Berar (3182) 


Calcutta 


” 


17 Bhiksji B. Godbole Akola 
7 Burma (3183) 
6 K. Sathyiaraju Rangoon 
8 C. P, Hindi (3184-3186) 
42 Mulchand Vadkar Saugor 
43 Battulal . ” 
44 Govindgir i 


* Former name transferred to Karnatak 
A class No, 175. 

+ Former names transferred to B Class 
Nos. 825 and 826, 

{ Former names removed owing tu 
repetition, 

§ Former name transferred to Juvenile 
“Branch, No, 10 of Behar. 


9 C. P. Marathi (3187) 
66 Kundanlal Halvar 
10 Bombay (3188-3189) 
79 Liladhar L. Shah Bombay 
80 Class B..No 188, tranfereed here 
12 Gujarat (3190-3201) 


“18 Vithal L. Phadke Godbra 
434 Class B. No. 766, transferred here 


Nagpur 


435 Nani Ben P. Dhruva Narol 
436 Ratanji Kavji Matwad 
437 Chhibabhai Dahya ” 

438 Chhotalat M. Shah Narol 
439 Veerji V, Soni Bhavnagar 
440 Muljibhai Hathibhai Bhadran 
441 Dahyabhai Kashibhai a 

442 Kalidas V. Desai Nadiad 
443 Lilaveti K Desai oe 

444 Ichchhaba Kathana 
445 Maniben Shivabhai Bursad 


13 Karnatak (3202-3203) 


174 P. Venkapaiya M: reara 
175 No. 290 of Andhra transferred here 
14 Kerala (3204 3206) 

62 A. Mukuadam Oiavakkot 
63 S. Dhamadharan A 
64 J. P. Damodaran 5 


15 Maharashtra (3207-3211) 


224 Shankar L Gavankar Bassein 
225 Devkrishna K. Joshi Dondaicha 
226 Jaganmohan Dahyabhai Malad 


227 Pannadeyi Jaganmohan F 
228 Ganga Ben G. Patel 


16 Punjab (3212-3215) 


Santa cruz 


£8 Lalman Shamu Anandpur 
59 Saindas Chaudhary » 
60 Sardhee Dahrru 


61 Ram Pyaree s 


18 Tamil Nad (3216-3223) 
477 P. S. Duraiswami. Madras 
478 C. P. Subbiah Coimbatore 
479 A. Subbiah Sabarmati 
480 M. Veerswami Erode 
481 P. N. Rajmanikyam Chetty 


Tiyagadrug 
482 K. Krishnaswami Broge 
483 S. Krishna Swomi Salem 
484 B. M, Sundaram i. 


* Wormer name removed, not being a 


habitual Khadi wearer, 


List No XIX 


19 U. P. (3224-3251 ) 


114 Harigir Goswami Khair 
115 Chandrakant Gurukul—Kangri 
‘116 Samarsingh ” 
117 .Singheshwa ” 
118 Vasudey a 
119 Balaram ” 
120 Vishwanath EA 
121 Krishvsdatta = 
122 Jayadev Vedalankar re 
123 Omprakash % 
124 Purnanand nf 
125 Dharmapal 8 
126 Dharmavir ne 
127 Rajendra ~ 
128 Keshaodey x 
129 Dharmanand es 
1380 Prabhudatia + 
131 Vidyadhar g 
1382 Bhimsen 3 
133 Narendra Nath é 
134 Purnachandra i 
135 Deynath < 
136 Shwet Ketu re 
137 Satya Ke'n # + 
138 Lalchand a 
139 Sushiladevi . 
140 Chitrangad e 
141 Vikramaditya ‘s 
B. Class 
Andbra_ (100) 
+639 A. Venkatramayya Chezarla 
815 K. Shreenivasrao Viz'anagram 
816 P. Subba Rao Dbulipudi 
817 M. Venkateshwarlu Duggirala 
8'8 P. Sanjivarayudu ve 


819 M. V. Subramanya Sharma 


Brahbmankoduru 


820 V. R. Varaprasadamba Duggirala 
821 P. Venkatlakshmamma s 
822 P. Kotamma a 
823 N. Anandayya Viziangram 
824 D. Shreenivasachari ‘tirupati 
8265 Class A No, 482 transferred here 
826 5 433 $i i 
Behar (88) 
827 Dashrathlal Dhanaha 
+ Former name removed owing to 


repetition. 
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Ekma 


Gopalpur 


828 Lakshminarayansiogh 
829 Hardhan Kumbhar 
Bengal (84) 
class Nos 28-34 
transferred here. 
837 Kshirodbashini Gupta Faridabad 
Burma (4) 
888 Hanuman Sharma 
Cc. P. Marathi (22) 


830-836 C. 


Rangoon 


839 Punamchand Bantia Wardha 
840 Keshao A. Hibse ra 
Bombay (18) 

*138 D. D. Bakre Bombay 
841 A. R. Vidwans Dadar 
842 S. G. Fatarpekar Bombay 
843 Mukundrao Fatarpekar me 
844 D. G. Fatarpekar Pes 

‘Gujarat ( 168) 

+766 Manibhai D. Thakar Borsad 
845 Sundarlal N. Joshi Nadiad 
846 Nathubhai K. Joshi Ankleshwar 
847 Maganlal Haribhai Bhavnagar 


848 Jadhaji K. Modi = 
849 Ramchandra K. Medi ie 
850 Javerbhai Maganlal es 
851 Bhikhubhai G. Patel Talavchora 


Maharashtra (43) 


809 Dattatrey S. Deshpande Poona 
852 Sarajabai Apte Dondaicha 
853 Purushottam N. Gadre Poona 


854 Damodar K. Gadre Ahmednagar 


855 Govardhanbhai Patel Santa Cruz 
_ Punjab (6) 
856 Mrs, Thakurdas Dahrrn 
857 Harkaur 9 
Sind (14) 
858 Mayabai Karachi 
C. Class 
Behar 
§28 Nani Bala Dasi Manbhum 
Bengal 
§29 Gaurkishore Ghose Kidderpore 
Kerala 
§ 0 K. R. Venkatachalam Shoranur 
Maharashtra 
§31 Kalyan Ben Udyavar Santa Cruz 
U,. P. 
$32 Devnand Singh Benares 


* Former name traosferred to A Class 
No, 80, 
+ Former name transferred to A class 
no 404. 
{ Former name removed not being a 
haditual Khadi wearer, 
§ Former names transferred to B class 
Nos 830—834. 
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Juvenile Members 


4 Behar (97) 
10 Class A No. 205 transférred here 


6 Berar ( 98-99 ) 
4 Taramati Nanabhai Akola 
5 Kantilal Nanabhai 4 


9c. P. Marathi (100-110) 


1 Ramdeo K. Gaur Wardha 
Gulab G. Marathe 
Damodar 8. Jagu " 
Hari G. Mule : ve 
Dalluchand S, Rathi ne 
Daulat V. Shidodkar ‘i 
Kishanlal Agrawal ie 
Haridas K, Sach 7 
Narayan J, Gharad es 
Pundalik D. Kitkule - 
11 Kishanlal S. Jagu Z. 


12 Gujarat ( 111-118) 


CaN DO OF WO WD 


— 
Oo 


60 Shanta Bee Shankarbhai Valod 
61 Mangala Ben ” ” 

62 Kamala Ben a a 

63 Govindbhai B. Patel Narol 
64 Chinubhai B, Vyas Bhavnagar 
65 Harsharay D. Pathak Vasad 
66 Anirnddha A. Vyas Bhavnagar 
67 Ratilal T. Mehta = 

Maharashtra (119) 

8 Vasudeo R, Ghaisas Poona 
National week Donations :— 

48 Muroor Senik Sirsi 


49 8. S. Gulwadi 3 
50 Narayan Paramayya Gange _,, 
51 X ” 
52 Vasudev A. Goravi ai 
53 Ganesh A, Bhatkalkar 
54 D. R. Hatangdi 

55 B R. Hatangdi 


Donations 
524 Rashtriya Kamar Mandir Valod 
525 Mavji D. Veda Bombay 
526 Nagesh M. Shinde Poona 


527 Sundrabai Shinde 
528 Ksmalabai Kanitkar 
529 Donation through Dr. Athavale ,, 
530 Narayandas Jhinjhana 
531 K. R. Venkatachalam Shoranur 
532 Jamnadas Natthubbai Gondal 
533 Dhanawan Gauri B Diwanji 
Santa Cruz 
Calentta 
Calicat 


534 Fatechand Mehta 
535 ©. Krishnan Nair 
536 M, Narayan Nair 
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537 M, 8, &. Iyer ‘ Sendakan 
(Borneo) 
538 Dwarkadas Shetji Belgaum 
Adaval 


549 Amritlal K. Upadhyay 
unacceptable for membersbip:— 


540 Ayodhyaprasad Abmedabad 
541 Dr. Kashiram Dahrra 
5642 Hardwariram ” 


Money Contributions 


Donors 


Already acknowledged 
(Young India 27-5—-26) Rs. 858-8—3 


Lala Mukandlal Lahore ,, 2-0-0 
L. B. Koti Bhandara ,, 1-0-0 
S. Arumukham 

St. Thomas Mt. re 8-0-0 
Anonymus ” 5-0-0 
Shanti Bhushan Delhi 5 8-0-0 
Chelaram Hansrajmal 

Karachi se 2-8-0 
A. Venkataratnam — 

Pithapuram ‘,, - 10-0-0 
Anonymus 6-0-0 
P. A. Narielwalla Bombay,, 20-0-0 
Gopal Shambhurao Bhave 

Pen mn 6-0-0 

Total Rs 916-0-3 

Summary 

A B_ ‘Total 

1 Ajmer 12 0 12 
2 Andhra 436 100 6586 
8 Assam 155 O 155 
4 Behar 224 88 312 
5 Bengal 516 84 600 
6 Berar 17 6 23 
7 Burma 6 4 10 
8 C. P. Hindi 44 164 208 


9°C. P. Marathi 66 22 88 


10 Bombay 80 i8 98 
11 Delhi 21 2 23 
12 Gujarat 445 168 613 
18 Karnatak 175 41 216 
14 Kerala § 64 eae S 
15 Maharashtra 228 43 271 
16 Punjab 61 6 67 
17 Sind 48 14 57 
18 Tamil Nad 484 59 548 
19 U. P. 141 17 168 
20 Utkal 33 13 46 

TOTAL 3261 858 4109 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Part Il 
Chapter VIII 


On the way to Pretoria 
T soon came in contact with the Christian Indians 
liviog in Durban. The Court Interpreter Mr, Paul was a 
Roman Catholic, “I made his acquaintance as also that 
of the late Mr. Subhan Godfrey, then a teacher under 
the Protestant Mission, and father of Mr. James Godfrey 
who sinco has been a member of the South African 
Deputation which visited India last year. I likewise met 
the late Parsi Rustomji and the late Adamji Miyakhan 
pbént the-cumer tia: All these friends. whe up to then 
had never met one another except on business came 
‘ultimately into close contact as woe shall sge later. 
Whilst I was thus widening the circle of my ac- 
quaintance, the firm received a letter from their lawyer 
saying that preparations should be made for the case, 
and that Abdulla Seth should go to Pretoria himself or 
send a representative. 


Abdulla Seth gave me this letter to read, and asked 
me if I would go to Pretoria. ‘I can only say after I 
have understood the case from you, ’ said I. ‘ At present, 
I am at a loss to know what I have to do there,’ Ilo 
thereupon asked his clerks to explain the case to me. 

As I bsgen to study the case, I felt as thongh I 
ought to begin from the A.B.C. of th@ subject, Daring 
the few days I had at Zanzibar, I had been to the 
Court to see the work there. A Parsi lawyer was examin- 
ing a witness and asking him questions regarding credit 
and debit entries in account books, It was all Greek to 
me. Book-keeping I hud learnt neither at school nor 
during my stay in England. 

And the caso for which I had come to South Africa 
was mainly about accounts. Ouly he who knew accounts 
could understand and explain it. The clerk went on 
talking about something debited and something credited, 
and I felt more and more confused. I did not know 
what a P. Note meant. I failed to find the word inthe 
dictionary. I revealed my ignorance to the clerk and 
learnt from him that a P. Note meant a promisory note. 
I- purchased a book on book-keeping arid studied it. That 
géve me some confidence. I understood the case, I 
saw that Abdulla Seth who did not kaow how to keop 


accounts had so mach practical knowledge that he could 
quickly solve intricacies of book-keeping. I told him 
that I was prepared to go to Pretoria. 

‘Where will you put up?’ asked the Seth. 

‘Wherever you want me to’ said I. 

‘Then I shall write to our lawyer. He will arrange 
for your stay. I shall also write to my Memon friends 
there, bat I would not advise you to stay with them. 
The other party has great influence in Pretoria. Should 
any one of them manage to read -eur private correspond- 
ence, it might do us a lot of harm. The more you 
avoid familiarity with them the better for us.’ 

‘I shall stay where your lawyer puts me up or I 
shall find out independent lodgings. Pray don’t worry. 
Not a soul shall know anything that is confidentiel 
between us. Bat I do intend cultivating the acquaintance 
of the other party. Ishould like to be friends with them, 
I would try, if possible, to settle the case out of court. 
After all Tyeb Seth is a relative of yours.’ 

Seth Tyeb Haji Khan Mahomed was a near relative 
of Abdulla Soth. 

The mextion of a probable settlement somewhat 
startled the latter, I conld see. But I had already been 
six or seven days in Darban, and we now knew and 
understood each other, I was no longer a ‘ white 
elephant’. So he said: 

‘Y ... es, I seo, horo would be nothing better 
than a sotilemont out of court, But we are all relatives 
and know one another very well indved. Tyeb Seth is not 
a maf to consent to a settlement easily. With the slightest 
unwaripess on our part, he would screw all sorts of things 
out of us and do us down in the end, So please think 
twice bifore you do anything. ’ 

“Don’t be anxious abou} that” said I. 

‘I need not talk to Tyeb Soth, or for that matter to 
any one else, about the case. I wouid only suggest to 
him to come to an understanding and so save a lot of 
unnecessary litigation. ’ 

On the seventh or eighth day after my arrival, I 
left Durban. A first class s%at was booked for me, It 
was usual there to pay five shillings extra, if one needed 
beddings. Abdulla Seth insisted that I should book one 
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bedding, bat oat of obstinacy aud pride, and with a view 
to saving five shillings, I declined, Abdulla Seth warned 
me. ‘Look, now,’ said he. ‘ This is a different country 
to India. Thank God, we have enough and to spare. 
Please do not stint yourself in anything that you may 
need, ' ; 

I thanked him and asked him not to be anxious. 

The train reached Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, 
at about 9 p. m. Beddiogs used to be provided at this 
station. A railway servant came and asked me if .t 
wanted ohe. ‘No’, said I, ‘I haveone with me.’ He 
went eway. Bat ® passenger came next, and looked me 
up and Gown. He saw that I was a ‘coloured’ man. 
This disturbed him, Oat he went and came in again 
with one or two officials, They all kept quiet, when 
another official came to me and said, ‘Come along, you 
must go to the van compartment’, 

‘Bat I have a first class ticket,’ said I. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ rejoined the other, 
you, you must go to the van compartment,’ 

‘I tell you I was permitted to travel in this compart- 
ment at Durban and I insist on going on in it.’ 

‘No, you won't’ said the official. ‘ You must leave 
this compartment, or else I shali have to call a po-ice 
constable t& push you ont, 

Well, then, let him do 40. 
volantarily. 

The coastable came. He took mo by the hand and 
pashed me out. My luggage was also taken out. I refused 
to go to the other compartment and the train steamed 
away. I went and sat in the waiting room, keeping my 
hand-bag with me and leaving the other luggage where 
it was. The railway authorities had taken charge of it. 

It was winter, and winter in the higher regions of 
South Africa is severely cold, Maritzburg being at a 
higa altitade the cold was extremely bitter. My 
overcoat was in my luggage, but 1 did not dare to ask 
for it (lest I might be iasulted again), so I sat aad 
shivered. There was no light in the room, A_ passenger 
came in at about midaight and possibly wanted to talk 
to me. Bat I was in no mood to talk. 

I bagan to think of my duty. Should I fight for my 
rights or go back to India, or should I go on to Pretoria 
without miadiog the insalts, and retura to India after 
finishing the case? It would be cowardice to ran back to 
India without falfilling my obligation. The suffering I 
should have ta go through would be superficial—only a 
symptom of the deep disease of colcur prejudice, 1 
should try, if possible, to root out the disease and suffor 
hordships in the process, Redreas for wrongs I -should 


seok only to the extent that would be necessary for the 
removal of the colour prejadice, 


So I decided to take the next 
Pretoria, 

The following morning I sent a long telegram to the 
General Manager of the Railway, and also informed 
Abdulla Seth. Hs immediately met the General Manager 
who justified the conduct of the Railway anthorities, but 
informed him that he had already instracted the Station 
Master to seo that I reached my destination safely, 
Abdulla Seth wired to the Indian mechants in Maritzbarg 
and to friends ia other places to moot me and look after 
mo. They came to see mo at the station and tried to comfort 
me by narrating their owa hardships and explaining that 
wont had happoued to mo was nothing anusaal,. They 
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available train to 
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also said that Indians travelling first or second class had to 
expect trouble from Rsilway officials and white passengers. 
The day was thus speat ia listening to these tules of woe. 
The evening train arrived. There was 4 reserved berth 
for me. I now ‘purchased at Maritzburg the bed ticket 
I had refused to book at Durban. 
The train took me to Charlestown. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M- D.) 


Why there is slaughter 


and How to prevent it 
Xl 

The last but not by any means the least important 
point to be considered is, what sre the ways and menne 
for dealing with the situation outlined in the previous 
sections ? 

The most urgent and pressing need of the situation 
is a recorsiruction and reorganisation of our humanitarian 
societies, namely the (oshalas and the Panjrapoles, 
calculated to meet the entirely new and uvprecedented 
conditions obtaining at the present day, We dare no 
longer rest content merely with maintaining places to 
serve as an asylum for aged and disabled, and a hospital for 
diseased, cattle; for the days are past whon the voluntary 
chatity of the community could hope to support every 
worn out animal cast by private owners of cattle. These 
contributions must now be supplemented in a variety 
of ways. 

For one thiog, the commanity must sppropriate and 
hold in trust for the cattle all the profits yielded by 
them when they are able-bodied, and apply these profits 
to supporting them in old age, disease, and gvcident. 

This moans that each Goshal« or Punjrapole should 
take upon itself the task of sapplying the place 
where it is situated with milk and milk-producis. In a 
word the Gushulu or Penjrapole should conduct a large 
or small dairy according to the needs of the population 
it has to serve. If the Goshala is situated in a towa 
as it generally is, only the cattle which are in milk 
should be kept at a place from which the town is easily 
accessible. The dry stock as well as the worn ont cattle 
shoaid be taken to the country around where they can 
be maintained at little or no cost. 

As promiscuous breeding is one of the canses of the 
present deterioration of csttle, it will further be the 
duty of the Goshula to make the service of the stud 
bulls it must maictain available for the cows belongiog 
to private owners in the neighbourhood. The maximam 
production of the best Indian cattle ranges between five 
and seven theusand pounds of milk per year as against 
twenty to thirty thou-and pounds of milk given by the 
finest dairy breeds cf America, This could ba doubled 
or even trebled by practising rigid selection in breeding 
coupled with better fecding and care, The Ankel Khuntias 
or sacred bulls are often quite poor animals and in that 
caso should be taken charge of by Goshalas and 
prevented from propagatiog their kind. People who in 
the fature are in haste to earn cheap merit by dedicating 
a bull calf deformed, small in size, or otherwiss unsuited 
for being made iato a work ox, should have it explained 
to them that they thereby eara not merit bat pare sin, 
and made to desist from carrying oat their intention, 
Only he should be permitted to dedicate a ball calf 
who selects a fine calf of the best breed for the parpose 
and is prepared to set apart a sum of money safficient 
to cover the expenses which mast be iasarred ig 
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bringing it up and then maintaining it for the natural 
term of existence, 

Secondly, the Goshalas should fully utilise the 
Carcases of the cattle which die on their lands and be 
thas enabled to purchase ard save from slanghter one 
living cattle for every carcase thus utilised. Goshalas 
Should also acquire for the same purpose the carcases of 
cattle which die in the hands of private owners. A 
Chamar trained to preserve hides should bo engsged by 
each Coshala and the hides salted or otherwise preserved 
Should be sent to a central tannery where they should 
be manufactured into shoes and other thinge. We shall 
thus be spared the humiliation of having to use shoes 
made from slanghtered hides. Similarly cottage industries 
connected with the workiaog up of horn, bone etc., into 
finished prcducts should be introduced emong the Chamars. 
The fat should ba sold to the weaving mills, _ 

Unless and until our humanitarian organisation are 
thus recorstituted, and a fresh orientation is given to 
their policy, the last state of our cattle will be worse 
than their first, and their salvation will remsio, as 
it is now, a mere dream. V. G. Desai 


Notes 
Servants of India Fire Relief 

Contributions mide in answer to the appeal of the 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri total nearly Rs, 50,000, It should 
be remembered that two lacs at lesst are wanted to 
enable the Society to make a fresh start in respect of the 
interrupted activitities. The weekly orgen, ‘ The Servant 
of India’, is being brought out under difficulties, It is 
to be hoped that the whole amount will he subscribed 
without delay irrespective of one’s politics. 

Limited Sacrifice 

An ex-prircipal of a national college, a master of 
arts, writes: 

‘Your article on sacrifice is nearly heart-rend- 
ing. You seem to be expecting more sacrifice from 
those who are willing ond have alrendy done their 
best, and do not scem to take to tesk those pretending 
followers who have the effrontery of exploiting the 
national movement for their persoral benefit. It would 
be doing greater service to the motherland if you 
try to get hold of rich people who will swear by you 
to maintain six good workers each who will take up 
village organivation. ” 

I have singled out the foregoing sentences from a 
longish letter. In the first instacce there can be no 
limit to one’s sacrifice, A sacrifice that calculates and 
bargains is hardly sacrifice. I have asked for no more 
than what hes beon given in other parts of the world 
where people have regained or retained their freedom ; 
nor are instances of such uttermost sacrifice lacking even 
in our country. That sacrifice comes from deep convict- 
ion and it is deep conviction that is just now wasted in 
the country. 

In the second instance, one does not ask from or 
expect anything from pretended followers. The prevalent 
law throughout the world seems to ba for those who 
give to give more snd more. They do so, not under 
compulsion, bat voluatarily and joyfully. And, st the ond 
of the giving, they regrot that they have not more to give. 

In the third place, I do not know a single honest, 
industrious and intelligent worker who is starving fer 
want of work. The difficulty occurs when the worker 
dictates terms or has reqnirements which, if he declined 


to bo bound by custom or sentiment, would have no exist- 
ence whatsoever. After all, it is the few patriotic rich 
men in the country who are finsncicrg several public 
movements, My own experience is that money enough 
has always been fond wherever a just ‘cange has baen 
discovered to be backed by honest and able. workers. 
Young workers are more and more devoting themselves 
daily to village work but ten times as many workers ara 
required. There is no dearth of mozey or work. But 
there igs dearth of men who are satisfied with a modest 
sslary in keeping with the conditions of the, country. 
To mention only those activities which come under my 
direct observation and general control, there are Khadi 
work, Untouchability, National Edacation, Dairy work, 
Tannery, ete. 

From the Frying Pan 

The draft rules published by the Madras Government 
abcut spinning in primery schools show whet can happen 
even under ‘responsible’ government when the Goverz- 
ment may afford to igrore public opinion. What responce 
cao 8 Government that is, say, dependent upon the 
votes of zamindars make to their voteless ryots? When, 
therefore, there is only a caricature of responsible govern- 
ment, things can be much worse than under a frankly 
and purely autocratic government, The latter not 
depending upon the votes of any class can sfford to be 
impartial to all. The former dare not, 

The draft rules are naturally from the Education 
Minister who is considered to.be responsible to the people 
i. e. the select electorate. But having no knowledge 
evidently of rural conditions he. thinks that instruction 
in handspinning in primary schools is unnecessary. 
Instead, therefore, of frankly putting a ban upon it, he 
seeks to circumvent it by ruling that ‘ practical instrrction 
should not bo introduced in standards below the fourth 
without the previous approval of the Director of Pablic 
Instruction,’ that it should ‘ordinarily have reference to 
the chief occupations or industries of the locality or the 
class of pupils,’ and that ‘spinning by itself without 
provision for weavirg should not form a subject for such 
institution.’ The Jast condition is enough to keep ont 
spinning from the average primary school, if only because 
hardly a primary school can afford the expense of 
a weaving instructor and the floor space required for 
setting up a loom. Indeed even the spinning wheel has 
by experience been found to be too expensive and too 
large for the aversge school, The All India Spinners’ 
Association is therefore advir‘ng all echoolmasters and 
Munic‘psl Councils to introduce the takli which is 
inexpersive, handy, requires no floor space to keep and 
does not easily go out of order. It is surprising too 
that neither the Minister nor his advisers seem to 
realise that handspinning cannot be and must not be 
put on a level with the other occupations. As Sjt. C. Raji- 
gopalachari points cut in his appeal to local bodies in the 
Madras Presidency, it is preeminently @ universal 
national accupation which having all but died needs to 
be revived and popularised, It would te a useless waste 
of time and money to teach in primary schools living 
ocenpations which children can learn much better and 
much more quickly from their parents than from 
theoretical and indifferent teachers. I am glad therefore 
that the Chittor District Education Council has voted 
against the draft rule; and hope that the other bodlys 
will follow: guit, M. K. G. 
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‘More Animal than Human ' 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
A medical correspondent referring to the article ‘What 
ig Natural?’ in ‘ Young India’ of the 24th ultimo writes : 


“Tt is only in the mass that the people’s instinct 
of violence is aronsed. It is almost impossible to 
prevent the use of physical force undersuch circum- 
stances and I wonder if it is altogether desirable to 
discourage it. It is positively against man’s nature. 
Man is animal first and hnoman afterwards. Just 
think of the ancestor of the Australian savage and 
his times when there was no art, no literature, no 
science, and when man was a hunter and commuani- 
cated with his fellows by means of gestures. Our 
ethical code is a thin veneer and the passions of the 
brute are still lurkirg within us. It is not natural to 
man to find and know God, much less to worship 
him. In an individual naturally brought up, educated in 
an unbiassed and non-theological atmosphere, the idea 
of worshipping God will be quite unnatural. Millions 
of educated adults in the world never enter a church 
mogque or temple, God-worship is an acquired habit. 
The question of virtne and vice has  no- 
thing to do with God. Morality arises from the 
necessities of group life, and it has its sanctions in 
the social needs of man rather than in a capricious 
divine will. Man is not made in the image of God; 
it is God who is made in the image of man. Your 
moral code would not be debased if you regarded the 
ape as your remote cousin. Eating, drinking, and 
Sexual gratificatimm sre absolutely natural to man. 
There are limits of course, but they are perfectly 
physiological and partly conventioral. How can you 
preach this doctrine of complete renunciation of 
sexual desire? Don’t yon think that we cannot 
possibly attain complete renunciation of the desire 
except through an exhaustive fulfilment of it? 
Vou say, ‘Man’s nature is not kémsa but ahimsa,’ 
Bat even yonr own programme of the boycott of the 
British goods, if it had been saccessful, could have 
retulted in nothing but violence to the British workers. 
Starving a man is as much violence ts hitting him 
with a /athi, Your soul force or love force is a figment 
of imagination, Ahimsa is the creed of civilisation 
bat is not man’s nature.” 


I have very much condensed the medical practitioner's 
letter. The confidence with which it is written takes 
one’s breath away. And yet the correspondent, who 
appears to be a practitioner of long standing and who 
has an Hnglish degree, represents a large number of 
educated men. I must confess, however, that he does 
not convince me, Let us examine his arguments. He 
says that non-violence cannot be attained by the mass 
of people. And, yet, wo find that the general work of 
mankind is being carried on from day to day by the 
mass Of people aciing in harmony as if br instinct. If 
they wore instinctively violent, the world would end in 
nc time, They remain peaceful naturally and without 
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any police or other compulsion. It is when the mass 
mind is unnaturally inflaenced by wicked men, that the 
mass of mankind commit violenc>, But they forget " 
as quickly as they commit it,becanse, they return to their 
peaceful nature immediately~ the evil inflaence of the 
directing mind is removed. 

Hitherto, one has been taught to believe that 
species is recognsed and differentiated from the rest 
by its special characteristics. Therefore, it would be 
wrong, I presume, to say that a horse is animal first 
and horse after. He shares something in common with 
the other animals, but, he dare not shed his horseliness 
and yet remain sn animal. Having lost his special virtue, 
he leses also his general status. Similarly, if . man 
lost his statns as man ond began to grow tail and 
walk on all fours, lost the use of his hands, and, more 
than that, lost the use of his reason, would he not lose 
with the loss of his status as man his status also a8 
animal? Neither the ox nor the ass, neither the sheep 
nor the goat will claim him as theirs. I would suggest 
to the medical friend that man can be classed #8 animal 
only so long as he retains his humanity. 


Neither is there any force in referring me to the 
Australian sayega. Even that Austrelian savage wes 
fundamentally different from the brute, because the 
brute always will remain brate, whereas the savage has 
in him the capacity for developing to the fullest height 
attainable by man. We need not go to the Australian 
savage. Oar Indian ancestors a'so were at one time, 
it will hardly be. disputed, just as good and noble savages 
as the Australians. I entirely endorse the remark of the 
correspondent that even in cur so-called civilised state, 
we are not far removed from savages. But he is willing 
to allow that at least we the civilised descendents of 
our savege ancestors may be differentiated from the brate 
creation, It is natural for the brute to be brutal. We 
would regent the adjective if it was applied to us. 


The correspondent apologises for suggesting that I 
might regard myself as a ‘remote cousin of the ape’. 
The trath is that my ethics not only permit me to 
claim but require me to own kirship with not merely 
the apo but the horse and the sheep, the lion and the 
leopard, the snake and the scorpion. Not so need these 
kinsfolk regard themselves. The hard ethics which rule 
my life, and I hold onght to rule that of every man 
and woman, imposes this unilateral obligation upon ué. 
And it is so imposed becanse man alone is made in the 
image of God. That some of us do not recognise that 
status of ours, makes no difference, except that then we 
do not get the benefit of the status, even as a lion 
bronght up in the company of sheep, may not know his 
own status and therefore does not receive its benefits ; 
but it belongs to him, nevertheless, and, the moment 
he realises it, he begins to exercise his dominion over 
the sheep. But no sheep masquerading as ai lion 
can eve: attain the leonine status. And, to prove the 
proposition that man is made in the image of God, it 
is Surely annecessary to show that all men sdmittedly 
exhibit that image in their own persons. It is enough 
to show that one man at least has done so. And, will 
it be denied that the great religious teachers of mankind 
have exhibited the image of God in their own persons? 

Bat, of course, my correspondent even contends that 
it is not natural to man to find sad know God and 
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therefore he Bays ‘ 


All I oan say is that the whole of the evidence hitherto 
Produced by travellers controvert 

position, It is being more and mo 
it is the worship of God, be it in 
possible, 
is the p 
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wholly 
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man makes God in his own image. ” 


this astounding pro- 
re demonstrated that 


. - the crndest manner 
which distinguishes man. from the brute, It 
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sold it is worship of God. Gold is still gold 
eee In its crudest state. It merely awaits refinement 

eated as gold even by the ignorant, No amonnt 
of refinement will turn iron ore into gold. Refined 
Worship is doubtless due to the effort of man. Crude 
worship is aq old as Adam, and, as natural to him as 
eating and drinking, if not more natural, A man may 
live without eating for days on end, he does not 
live without worship for a single miaute. He may not 
acknowledge the fact as many an ignorant man may 
not acknowledge the possession of lungs or the fact of 
- the circulation of blood. 

The correspondent pats sexual gratification on a level 
with eating and drinking. If he had read my article 
carefully he would have avoided the confusion of thought 
that one traces in the thing quoted by him. What I 
have said and repeat is that eating for pleasure, for the 
gratification of the palate, is not ratural to man. But 
eating to live is natural. And so is the sexual act, but 
not gratification, for the sake of perpatuation of the 
Species, natural tc man. 

I fear, I shall preach to the ond of my-day complete 
renunciation of sexual desire. And this correspondent 
is the first medical man to te:] me that such reaunciat- 
ion is not posible except through ‘our exhaustive 
fulfilment of the sexual desire.’ On the contrary, 
medical authorities tell me thet ‘ an exhaustive fulfilment’ 
leads not to renunciation but to ruinous imbecility, 
Comp'ete renunciation of the desire no doubt requires 
an effort, but is it not worth the prize? If a lifetime 
may be devoted to the exploration of the properties of 
sound or light and heat, which after all only show us 
the phenomenal world to »dvantage, is it too much to 
expect an equal effort to attain complote ronunciation 
which leads to self-realisation, or in other words, to a 
certain knowledge of God? 


And one who is fairly on the road to renunciation 
will not need to be told that ahimsa (love), not himsa 
(hate) rnles man, I was almost about to say, tho world. 
Jllustrations that the correspondent gives to prove my 
own himsa betrays his ignorance of my writings. The 
igaorance, of conrse, docs not matter, because, no one 
need read ‘ Young India’. But ignorance of a man’s 
views is unpardonable when one ventures to crit cise 
them. I have advocated boycott only of foreign cloth 
and there is no viclence done to the British workers who 
may be thrown out of employment because of the 
boycott of cloth manufactured by them; for the simple 
rerson that purchase of foreign cloth is not an obligation 
undertaken by India, Violence is all the other way. 
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It is done to India in the name of and on behalf of 


British workers by imposing British cloth upon India, 
A drunkard does no violence to the owner of a drink- 
shop when he becomes a teetotaler. He serves both 
the publican and himself. And so will, India serve both 
the foreigners and herself, when she ceases to buy- foreign 
cloth. Foreign workmen will not starve but will find 
better employment. And if they will voluntarily give 
up manufacturing cloth for India, they will have taken 
part in a great humanitarian movement. 


‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy ’ 
_ (By MK. Gandhi) 
I 


“Tn the wake of abortion ”, says M. Bareau, “ come 
infanticide, incest, and crimes that outrage nature. 
There is nothing special to say about the first, except 
that the crime has become more frequent inspite of 
all the facilities offered to unmarried mothers and of 
the extension of anti-conceptionist praciices and abortion. 
It no longer arouses the same reprobaticn among 80 
called ‘' respectable ” people, and juries usually return a 
verdict of “ not guilty ”.” 

M, Bureau devotes a full section to the growth of 
pornographic literature. He defines it “as the exploit. 
ation, with an erotic or obscene intention, of the 
resources which literature, the drama, and pictures 
place at men’s disposal for their mental refreshment 
and repose.” And he adds, ‘in every branch of its 
business it has secured markets, the extent of which 
may be gauged by the ingenuity and excellent commer- 
cial organisation of the directors, the enormous amount 
of capital, the unexampled perfection of the methods 
employed,” ‘The impression expsrienced hes been 
80 strong and so unique that the whole psychological 
life of the individual is affected by it,” and ‘a sort 
of secondary sexual life, which exisis wholly in the 
imagination, is created.” 


M. Bédreau ther quotes this pathetic paragraph from 
M. Raysen : 

‘‘ All pornographic and sadio literature secures 
in this psychological law the most powerfal entice- 
ment which it exerts over an innumerable number 
of readers, and the flourishing circulation of this 
literature shoxs beyond dispute that those who live 
a secondary sexual life threugh their imagination 
are legion, not to mention those in lunatic esylums 
— especially in a period like our own, when the 
sbuse of newspapers and book’ creates around all 
consciences what W. James calls ‘a pluarlity of 
under-universes,’ in which each can lose himself, and 
forget, along with himself, the duties of the present 
hour,” 

These disastrous consequences, it should never be 
forgotten, are a diiect result of one single fundamental 
error, namely, that sexual indulgence for its own sake 
is a human necessity and that without it neither man 
nor woman reaches their full growth. Immediately a 
person becomes possessed of such an idea and begins 
to look upon what in his estimation was one time a 
vice as a virtue, there is no end to the multiplication 
of devices that would excite animal passions and help 
him to indulge in them, 
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M Bareaa Ges gives chapter and verse to show All- India Des 
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how the daily press, the magazine, the pamphlet, th 
novel, the photograph and the theatre increasiogly 
pander to and provide for this debasing taste. 


Bat the reference hitherto has been to the decay of 
morals amongst unmarried people, M. Barean next proceeds 
to show the measure of moral indiscipline in the married 
state. He says: “Among the aristocracy, the middle class, 
and the peasants, vavity avd avarice are responsih’e for a 
yast number of marriages.” ‘‘ Marriage is entered upon 
also to obtain an advantageous post, to join two properties, 
especially two landed estates, to regularise a former 
connection or to legitimatise a natural child; to provide 
unfailing and devoted attentions for a man’s rheumatios 
and old age, to be able to choose tke placa of his 
garrison at the time of conscription, also “to pat an 
to end to a life of vice, of which thoy are beginning 
weary and +9 substitute another form of sexual 


life.” 


M. Barean then cites facts and figures to show that 
these marriages, instead of redncing licentiousners, actually 
promote it. This degradation has been immensely helped 
by the so-called scientific or mechanical inventions 
designed to restrict the effect of the sexual act without 
interfering with the act itself. I must pass by the 
painful ,parsgrephs regarding the increase in adultery and 
startling figures regarding judicial separations and divorces 
which during the Jast twenty years have more then 
doubled themselves, I can also make only a passing 
refererce to the extension of unrestricted freedom for 
indulgence to the female sex on the prircip'e of ‘ the 
same moral standard for the two sexes.’ The perfection 
of the anti-conceptional practices ond the metheds of 
bringing about abortion, has Jed to the emancipation of 
either sex, from all moral restraint. No wonder marriage 
itself is langhed at, Here is a passage M. Bureau quotes 
from a popular author: ‘ Marriege is always according to 
my jadgment one of the most barbarous institutions ever 
imagined. I have no doubt that it will be abolished if 
the human race makes any progress towards justice and 
reason. . . . But men are too gross and women too 
cowardly to demand a nobler law than that which 
ra’es them. ’ 


The results of the practices referred to by M. Barean 
and of the theories by which the practices are justified 
are minutely examined. He explains: ‘‘ We are, then, 
being carried away by the mov. ment of moral indigcipline 
towards new destinies. What sre they? Is the fature 
that opens before us one of progress and light, of beanty 
and growing sp‘rituslity, or of retrogression and darkness, 
of deformity snd animalism that is ever demanding 
more? Is the indiscip'ine which has been established, 
one of those fruitful revolts sgsinst antiquated rules, one 
of those beneficent rebellions which posterity remembers 
with gratitule becsuse thoy were at certain cpschs, the 
neces*ary preliminary to its progress and its rise, or is it 
not rather the old Adsm which rises up within us against 
the rules whose very strictness is indispensable if we are 
to withstand the thrast of its bestial appasl? Are we 
face to face with an evil revolt sgainst the discipline of 
Safety and life?” Then M Barean cites overwhelming 
testimony to show that hitherto the resalts have been 
disastrous in every respect. They threatea life itself, 
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Collections made by Mahatma Gandhi at 
Cuttack and eleewhere through 


Mahadev Dcsai 


Rs, a. Pp.» 
Sjt. Damodar Hansraj, 
Outtac 101 0 9 
» CanjiDaya ,, 101 9 0 
» Pupatlal Thackersey 
for Panachand 
Thackersey 11 0 0 
» Mohanlal Hargovind, 
Cattack 10 9 4 
,, Brijlal Lowji, ,, 25 0 0 
» Bawachand 
Mangs)ji, ,, 25 0 0 
» Messrs. Premji Curzon & 

Walji Carson, Cuttack 10. 0 0 

» Madhavji 

Ipwji, ,, 25 0 0 
», Parshottam 

Jinnah si, lu 0 0 
» Gangibhai 

Daya. ie 50 0 0 
» Bhagwapji 

Govindji, 4 10 0 0 
» Devshi 

Daya, - 10 0 0 
» Shamji 

Kheta, _,, 10. 6-0 
» Jivanshanker 

Chakubhai,, ph ae 
»  Vithalbhai 

Bhanji “4 10 0 O 
,, Chhaganlal 

Bhanji__, 5 0 0 
Bombay Stores, 

Jamshedpur 501 0 0 
Jamshedpur 

general collections 10 2 8 
Sjt. Brij Kishen 75 0 0 
», Kulmani Samant 

Ray, Cuttack 100 0 0 
» Chhotabhai Kushalbhai 

Patel 101 0 0 
Mrs, Kamalaben Purashottamdas 

Sonawala 200 0 0 

Anonymons 10 0 0 
Through Pratap Office, Cawnpore 
Sjt. M. P. Sinha, Hatiye— 

Mosha, Shahabad 9 80 
Mahant Ballabh Dasji < 2 Ded 
Sjt. Harprasad Sharma, Rich 

Road, Bareilly 4 0 0 
,, Maheshwari Prasad Deo 

Nangarh, Basti ick: 6 
» Gandi Prasad Poddra, 

Rangoon 21 0 0 
» Bssadey Sharma, Wazidpur 
Aligarh Lh 
» Dalla Ram Kastkar, 
Chara State, Raipar 6008 


habandhu Memorial 


38424 7 6 
1,610 2 3 
127 0 0 
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» dJagjivan Paliganj, Patna 3 0 0 
»» Mohanlal Ramkishen 


Larha, Amraoti Se a re 
», Keshaodey Maheshwari 
Ajmer 5 0°90 
»» Ramkumar Marwari 
Bindki, Fatepur Bie 0 
Staff of Pratap Office 56 8. 0 
Sjt. Hiratal Gowardhanadas, Bombay 6 
» Govin Lal Shah Pro Goyin & Co, 
Nainital 10 
5, Abdul Jabbar Khan, ‘irodi, C. P. 5 
» N.S, G. Ramanatha Iyer, Lalgndi, 
Trichinopoly Dt. 0) 


Through Babu Rajendra Prasad being 
collections in Bihar by Mahatma 
Gandhi 2771 
Sjt. Banarsidas Jhunjhunwalla from 
Bhagalpur being collections in 


Bihar by Mahatma Gandhi 1536 
» Hiralal Sarraf, Surajgarn, Sambhar 

Lake, Dt. Jeypore 10 
Bihar Collections 3001 
Through Baba Rajendra 

Prasad being 

collection in Bihar. 2145 14 0 
Through Banarsiprasad 

Jbunjhunwalla 

being collection at 

Bhegalpur 105 58 
Throvgh Baba Rajendra 

Prasad collection in 

Bihar “U0 0 =O 
Bihar Collection during Mr. Gandhi's 

Visit through Babu Rajendra 

Prasad 6135 
Through Satyagraha Ashram 327 
A Comrade 56 0 0 
Sjt. Sunderdas Vallabhdas 101 0 0O 
Gojaratis in New Zosland 221 0 OU 
Messrs. P. Maherally & Uo, ~ 200 


Collections at various railway stations by 
Mahatma (:andhi. 305 


Through Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj 10 
Collections at Benares and at railway 

stations by Mahatma Gandhi 118) 
Sitapur collections 247 


Ladies meeting 155 (0 
Sitapor Goujaratis 5t 0 
Anonymous through 
Sit. Shambhu Nath 41 0 O 

Sjt, Ambayvali Avergal, Mylepore, Madras Ji 
Through Secretary Andhra P. C. C. Cocanada 18 
Sjt. S. K Dharma Raj, Triplicane, Madras 15 
,, Japki Prasad Varma, Champaran 2 
Bal'a Collections including parse presented 


0 
0 


to Mahatma Gandhi 1633 
Bihar collections through Sjt. Rijendra 
Prasad 10000 
Anonymous 5 
Vanamalam Association, Teppakulam 4 
Srimati Kanchan C/o M>hanlal Pandya, 
| Mahadha (Gujarat) 4 


Cutch cdllections through Mahatma Gandhi 8250 
Through Babu Rajendra Prasad being 
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collections ia Bihar 8000 0 90 
Through Sjt. Gokaldas Khimji, beiag 

collections in Catch 82538 0 O 
Secretary Dit. Congress Committee, 

Jalgaon, (Hast Khandesh) 12 te 
Through Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati vg aaa er 
Sjt. Chatarji Krishna Iyer 414 0 
Through Mahatma Gandhi 

while on tour to Catch 249 13 9 
Throgh Mahatma Gandhi 

at Railway Station, 

Bombay 49 0 0 
Through Spinners’ Commitiee, 

Sind Hyderabad 10 0 O 
Through Deshbandhu Ashram 0 1: 0 
Sjt, Sambamarti tones 
A Gentleman 18°08 
Sjt, Nandramdas Hiranand Boe OS. 

»» Chimanlal Mohanlal 101 0 6 
Through Baba Rajendra Prasad being 

collections in Bihar 265 0 0 
Sjt, A Pichai, Madura Palace Pes 1S. 
Through Satyagzaha Ashram, Sabarmati, 

beivg coliections in Darkan 91-0270 
Sit. C. C. Dus, Villa Maya, Gorakhpur 50 0 0 
The Indian Association, C/o ‘ The Indisn ’, 

Singapore 1S 0s 
The Gam merchants’ Association, Bombay br 020 
Sjt. Chhaganialji Yogi, Santakurja 60:0 

,, Gokaldas Khimji (Cuteh collcctien) 450 0 O 
Through Satysgraba Ashram, Sabarmati 444 1 0 
Srimati Noorbai Parpis, 

Bombay 200 0 0 
Sjt. Jethabhai Ramjibhai 

Mangrol 1010-0 

» Hardas Premjibhai 

Mangrol 1¢t 00 

» Zapataza Parihafi, P. O. 

Merignij (Jila Paayar- 

Bihar) epee a | 

» Bhagvati Pratad, Meerut 

City $2520.28 

35 Kali P. Kasap Po O.- 

Agion, Arrah, Bihar 3-36 
» ©. K. Krasana Menon 

C/o K, G, Nayar, 

Taluk Office, Coimbatore 2 0 0 
A gentleman ( Received by 

Bapuji ) Pal, 
Sjt. Sha Mansingh Kachrabhai, 

Prome ( Burma ) « 10965 3 3 
,, DP. V. Che!pati Rao, Rajahmundry 5 0 0 
Miss Jean Conklin, New York 

City (a cheque for 5 dollars ) 8 0 0 
Sjt. Paripanda Apalaswami, Maradan 

Vizagapatam , 1-@.0 
Througo Sji. K. A, Narayau C/o Messrs, 

Paterson Simons—Co, Ltd. Kuala 

Lumpar F, M, §. 200 0 0 
Sjt. P. L. M, Nathan ta Gea | at 
Anonymous 1-0) 

Sjt. K. A, Narayan LQ SOG 
Sjt. C,. Gopalakishniya & +0:.0 

., M, B, Krishna my eae 
Anonymous Bo 
Sjt K. V. S. Gargar 10 0 90 


248 
» ‘Ll. Narayaneswami 15 0 0 
» G. Swaminatha lyer 15 0 0 
» . V, Thillai Nayagam 10 0 0 
» B, Atyavoo 10 0 0 
» G, V. Srinivasagam 10 0 90 
, WV R. Subramaniam 10: 838 
, K. Mahalingam 5 0 0 
» P. RV. Naido 5 0 0 
oe (ae Ws B. Bao 5 0 0 
» §. Packiry & 0 0 
» ¥. Subbiah ee eS 
» RR. Rama Iyer 5 0 0 
» K. Narasimha Iyengar 5 O O 
» A. Nathaniel 5 0 0 
5, S. J. Sandanaswami 6-82.98 
» H. Henry 5 0 0 
Miscellaneous 1448 0 


Through Mahatma Gandhi while at Dholka 1,561 


” » Teturning from 
Cawnpore ( between Delhi 
and Admedabad ) 


Anonymous through Satyagraha 


Ashram, Sakarmati 


Sjt. Chanilal Gandhi C/o The Tata 


Mills Ltd., Fort Bombay 


Sjt. Muni Lal, Manza Kanta, P.O, 


Syed ‘Rava, Dt, Benares. 


Hindustanee Students of U. 8. A. 
Sjt. C. V. Venkatraman Iyengar, Madres 


The Manager, Pratap Office, Cawnpore 
Khoja Mahmadbhai Hasan, Cham.n, 


Cutchdehra 


Sjt. R. S. Iyer, Managing Directors Office, 


Tunes of India, Bombay 


Shrinivasa Iyengar, 16 Luz, Mylapore, 


Madras (Cheque for Rs. 5000 
less discount ) 


Through Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati 


P. K, Roha, Asst, 
Secretary, Union M. C,, 


Sjt. 


College, Sylhet 388 5 0 
», Goculdas Khimji, 
Catch 271 0 0 
» KR, Jamthagai N, 
Arcot 4. 36 
Messrs, Gnansing and Bros,, 
Karachi 6 0 0 
Bhogiial Chanilal Vakil 1a: OO 


Collection from teachers, 


students of Patidar 
Vidyarthi Ashram, 
Kaai ( being procseds 


of 164 Ibs of yarn) 14 7 0 
Sjt. Champaklal Jaikisandas 

Ghia 51 0 0 
» Rajabally Visram Patel, 

Bombay 500 0 0 
Saraiwati Oil Mills, 

Ahmedabad 50 0 0 


——— A 


Pari Proceeds of parcel of 


bad coins, ornamonts 


etc. received from 
secretary, P, O. OQ, 
Patna. 


4,993 
1007 
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Through Satygraha Ashram, 


Sabarmati 226 0 9 
A Parsi Sympathiser 10 0 0 
Sjt, Bhawani Shanker, 
Benares 10 0 0 
Pandit Devasarma Gurukal, 
Kangdy 51 0 O 
Bram. Krasandas Chaturdasi, 
Kangdy 5 0 0 
Sjt. Panamchand Gorukal 
Kangdy oe ee 
Sjt. ... Gurukal, Kangdy Go 
Sjt, Kara Valji Vega, 
Catch Anjar i380 0 0 
A Gentleman 10 0 0 
Sjt, Gulabbhai Shankerbhai 5 0 0 
» Thakurprasad Markar, 
Balarampur E02" 
Collection from Catch through 
Mansing Kachrabhai 7000 0 0 
Sjt. R. S. Iyer, Managisg Director's Office, 
Times of India, Bombay ST 65-85 
Late Laxmibai C/o D. D. Khadelkar 
Sarjokete, Malval 6 0 O 
‘Khadi Premi’ Through Sjt, Manilal 
Kothari 25,000 0 0 
Sjt. Ganapati C. A. (E. B.) through 
Money order 2.0.9 
Sjt. C. N. Mashravala & Co., 25 0 0 
“A Friend” by sheque of Rs. 6000/ 
less oxchange Rs. 5 10 O 5994 6 0 
Ramratlal-Warala, Khandesh 5 0 0 
Total 1,63,663 10 3 


May figures 


The following are the figares for production and sale 


of Khadi in the provinces whose returns were recoiyed 

at the date of writing this note. 
Vrovinces I'roduction Sale 
Ajmer Rs. 1,150 Rs. 2,664 
Andhra yy 15,968 », 26,579 
Bengal », 38,211 » 30,566 
Bombay » 27,650 
Barma aay ys 
C. P,. ( Hindi ) es B85 
Delhi oy 1,242 » 1,647 
Karratak », 3,456 » 5,040 
Meharashtra Sonth -. 327 
Maharashtra Central 0 «Olae 
Maharashtra North 1,915 » 9,094 
Panjab » 0,017 » 9,621 
Tamil Nadu », 40,049 » 66,064 
2, yy 0,044 », 14,364 

Total is, 1,13,052 Rs, 1,94,887 
M. K. G. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By Bf. K. Gandhi) 
Part I] 
Chapter IX 


More Hardships 


The train reached Charlestown in the morning, There 
Was no railway, in those days, between Charlestown and 
Johannesburg, but a stage-coach, which halted at 
Stande:ton for the night en route, I possessed a ticket 
for the coach, which was not cancelled by the break of 
the journey at Maritzbarg for a day; besides Abdulla 
Seth had sent a wire to the coach agent at Charlestown. 

Bat the agent only needed a pretext for putting me 
cff, snd so} when he discovered me to be a stranger, he 
said, ‘Your ticket is cancelled.’ I gave him the proper 
reply. The reason at the back of his mind was. not 
want of accommodation, but quite another, Passengers 
had to bs accommodated inside the coach, but as I was 
regarded as a ‘coolie’ and looked a stranger, it would 
be proper, thought the white man in charge of the 
coach called ‘leader’, not to seat me with the white 
passengers. There uzed to be seats on either side of the 
cozchbox, The leader won'd sit on one of those as a 
rule. He sat inside today and gave me his seat, I knew 
it was shear ipjastice and an insult, but I thought it 
better to pocket it. I could not have forced myself 
inside, and if I had raised a protest the coach would 
have gone off without me. This would have meant the 


loss of another day and Heaven only knows what would — 


have happened the next day. So, much as I fretted 
within myself, I prudently sat nextthe coachman, 


- At ubout three o'clock the coach reached Pardekoph, 
Now, the leader desired to sit where I was coated as he 
wanted to smoke and possibly have some fresh air. So 
hp took a piece of dirty sack-cloth from tho driver, 
sproad it on the footboard and addressing me said, ‘ Sami, 
you sit on this, I want to sit near the driver.’ The 
insult: was more than I could bear. In fear and trembiing, 
I said to him, ‘It was you who seated mo here, though 
I should have been eccommodated inside. I put up 
with the insult, Now that you want to sit outside and 
smoke, you would havo me sit at your foet. I will not 
do so, but I am prepared to sit inside.’ 


As I was struggling through theso sentences the 
man came for me and began heavily to box my _ ears, 


He seized me by the arm and tried to drag me down. 
I clung to the brass rails of the coachbox and was 
determined to keep my hold even at the risk of break- 
ing my wristbones, The passengers were witnessing the 
Scene—the man swearing at me, dragging and belabour- 
ing me, and I remaining still. He was strong and I 
was weak, Some of the passengers were moved tojpity 
and they exclaimed : ‘Man, let him alone, Don’t beat 
him. He is not to blame, What he says is quite true. 
If he can’t stay there, let him come and sit with us. ' 
‘No fear’ cried the man, but he seemed somewhat 
crest{allen and stopped beating me. He let go my arm, 
swore at me a little more, and, asking the Hottentot 
Servant who was sitting on the other side of the coach- 
box to sit on the footboard, took the seat so Vacated. 


The passengers took their seats and, the whistle 
given, the coach rattled away, My heart was beating 
fast within my breast and I was wondering whether I 
Should ever’ reach my destination alive. The man cast 
an angry look at me now and then, and pointing his 
finger at me, growled: ‘ Take care, let me once get to 
Standerton and I shall show you what I do, ’ I sat 
speechless and prayed to God to help me. 


After dark we reached Standerton and I heaved a 
sivo of relief on seeing some Indian faces. As soon as 
I got down, these friends said : ‘ We are here to reteive 
you and take youto Isa Seth’s shop. We have had a 
telegram from Seth Abdulla.’ I was very glad and we 
went to. Seth Isa Haji Sumar’s shop. The Seth and his 
clerks gathered round me. I told them all that I had 
gone through, They were very sorry to hear it and 
comforted me by relating to me their own bitter experionce. 


I wanted to inform the Agent of the Coach Company 
the whole aflair. So I wrote him a letter narrating 
everything that had happened and drawing his attention 
to the threat his man had held out. I also asked for 
an assurance that he would accommodate me with the 
other passengers, inside the coach, when we Started the 
next morning. To which the Agent replied to this 
effect: * From Standerton:we have a bigger coach with 
different mon in charge. The man complained of will 


950 


not be there tomorrow and you will have a seat with 
somewhat relieved me. I 


the other passengers- * This 
had. of course, no intention of proceeding against the 
man who had assaulted me, and so the chapter of the 
assault closed there. 

In the morning Isa Seth’s man took me to the 
coach, I got a good seat and reached Johannesburg 
quite safely that night. 

Standerton is a small village and Johamnesburg a 
big city. Abdulla Soth had wired Johannesburg also 
and given me the name and address of Mahomed Cassim 
Camruddin’s firm there. Their mau had come to receive 
me at the stage but neither did I eee him nor did he 
recognise me. So | decided to go to a hotel. I knew 
the names of several. Taking a cab I asked to be driven 
to the Grand National Hotel. I saw the Manager and 
asked for a room, He eyed me for a moment, and 
politely saying, ‘I am very sorry, we are full up’, bade 
me good-bye. So I asked the cabman to drive to 
Mahomed Cassim Camraddin’s shop. Here I found Abdul 
Gani Seth expecting m» and he gave me a cordial 
greeting. He had a hearty laugh over the story of my 
experience at the hotel. How ever did I expect to be 
admitted to a hotel ? 

‘Why wot?’ I asked. 

‘You will come to know after you have stayed here 
a few days’, said he. ‘Oaly we can live in « lend like 
this, ‘because, for making money, we do not mind 
pocketting insults, and here we are,’ With this he 
narrated to me the story of the hardships of Indians 
in South Africa, 

Of Seth Abdal Gani we shall know more as we proceed, 

He said: ‘ This country is not for men like 
you. Look, now, you have to go to Pretoria tomorrow. 
You will have to travel thizd class, Conditions in 
the Transvaal are worse than in Natal. First and second 
class tickets are never issued to Indians.’ 

‘You can not have been persistent enough in this 
direction.’ 

‘We have sent representations, but I confers our 
own men, too, do not want as a rule to travel first or 
seo dnd, ’ 

I sent for the railway regulations and read them, 
There was a loophole, The language of the old Transvaal 
enactmonts was not very exact or rigid. The railway 
regulations were even less 80. 

I said to the Seth: ‘I wish to go first class, and 
if I cannot I shall prefor to take a cab to Pretoria, a 
matter of only thirtyseven miles,’ 

Seth Abdul Gani drew my attention to the extra 
time and money this would mean, buat agreed in my 
proposal to travel first, and accordingly we senta note 
to the Station Master. I mentioned in my note that 
I was a barrister and that I always travelled first. I 
also stated in the letter that I needed to reach Pretoria 
as early as possible, and that a3 there was no tims to 
await his reply, I would receive it in person at the 
station, and that I should expect to get a first class 
ticket. There was of course a purpose behind asking for 
the reply in person. I had thought that if the Station 
Master gave a written reply he would without doubt Say 
‘ ‘no’, especially because he would have his own notion of 
a ‘coolie barrister’. I wonld therefore appear before him 
in faultless English dress, talk to him and possibly 
persaade him to issao a first classy ticket. So I went 
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to the station in a frock-cont and necktie, placed 
sovereign for my fare 0a the canter and asked for @ 
first class ticket. 

‘You sent me that note?’ he asked, 

‘That is so. I shall be much obliged if you will 
give me a ticket. 1 must reach Pretoria today.’ 

He smiled, and, moved to pity said: ‘I am not 
Travsvaaler. I am a Hollander, I appreciate your feelings, 
and you have my sympathy, J do want to give you 
ticket—on oud condition, however that if the Guard 
should ask you to shift to the third class you will not 
involve me ia the aflair, by which | mean that you 
shoald not proceed against the Railway Company. I 
wish you a safe jouraey. 1 can see you are & 
gentleman, ’ 

With thesa words he booked the ticket. 
him and gave him the necessary assarance. 

Seth Abdul Gani had come to see me off at the 
station. The incident gave him an agreeable surprise, 
bat he warned me saying: ‘I shall bs thankful if you reach 
Pretoria all right. I am afraid the Guard will not 
leaye you in peace in the first class and even if he 
does, the passengers will not.’ 


I thanked 


I tcok my seat in a first class compartment and the 
train started. At Germiston, the Guard came to 
examine the tickets. He was angry to find me there, 
and signalled to me with his finger to go to the third 
class. I showed him my firat class ticket, ‘That 
doesn’t matter,’ said he. ‘ Remove to the third class. ’ 

There was only one Engiish passenger ia the 
compartment: He took the Guard to task, * What 
do you mean by troubling the gentleman?’ he told him, 
‘Don’t you see he has a first class ticket? I do not 
mind in the Jeast his travelling with me. ’ Addressing 
me he said, ‘You should make yourself comfortable 
where you are.’ 

The Guard muttered: ‘If you want to travel with 
a coolie, what do I care?’ and went away. 

At about eight o'clock in the evening the train 
reached Pretoria. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


May Figures 


The following figares include three more provinces. 
The figures for the same provinces for the five months 
from January are also giyen: ; 


May For 5 months from Jan, 

Province Production Sale Production Sale 

Nis, Rs. Rs. Ra, 
Ajmer 1,150 2,664 5,484 8.540 
Andhra 15,968 26,579 44,401 1,02,994 
Behar 21,028 11,530 98 582 82 487 
Bengal 538,211 30,566 1,69,808 1,5 7.3 2 
Bombay 27,650 1,75,456 
Burma bak 1,357 Lik 9,683 
Delhi 1,242 1,647 5,409 7,898 
Gujarat 9,346 6,496 58,719 53,623 
Karaoatak 8,456 5,040 14,540 26.282 
S. Maharashtra... 327 ay 6,267 
C. Maharashtra 8,149 426 17,464 
N, Maharashtra 1,015 9,004 5,463 34,922 
Panjab 6517 5621 44,986 AAT 
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Tamil Nadu 40.049 66,064 
U. P, 5,644 14364 
Utkal 8,001 1,848 


C. P. Hindi : 
Kerala 


ee —_—_—_——— 


‘Total Rs. 1,46,727 . 2,14,261 7,52,198 


* April figures not recived, 


; 285 


2,79,785 
28,461 
15,294 


T ° ‘ 
T No figures received for-preyious month, 


§ figures for May not received. 


All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 


Already Acknowledged 
Kaka Vasmel, Hyderabad 


R. No, 60, Through Satyagraha Ashram: 2687 


Sjt. Ratilal Nathabhai Shah 3 
» IL. B, Porohit, Bhaglkot 10 
» Shantilal Prabhudas 

Navapara 25 

Vithaldas Nanabhai, Nasirabad 5 


Price of yarn from Sjt. N, Swami 

Hongkong Bank, Bombay 0 
Mrs, Kiswankari Roy, Calcutta 9 
Sjt. Chhaganlal B., Agra 


Bank, Agra 5 
» M. C. Kanunyook, 

Katrasgadh 10 
» Gulabbhai Rambhai 

Bardoli 5 


Throogh Dayaruam Bhagwan 
Standarton (sh. 17) 11 
Throngh Dayaram Bhagwan 
Standarton £ 33-11-9 410 
Sjt. Shivsaran Mishra, 
Tiackaow 9 
Chandulal A. M. Zavori 


through Shri Manidas 60 
Two Snrti Sisters 16 
Sjt. V. BR. Satyanarayan 

Madras 31 
» Gordhanbhai Motibhai 
Baroda 5 
» Laxmidas ‘Taridas 
Bombay 50 
A gentleman 2 
Adhyapak Mulchand 5 
Sjt. Nanala) Thakordas 
Bombay 5 
Fakirchand Ishwardas 
~ Ahmedabad 10 


Residents of Matunga 


0 
0 


0 
0 


10 
14 


0 


through S. K. Jain 12 14 


§jt. Bulabhai Manchharam 20 
Virchand Panachand 101 
Keshavlal Dwivedi 


Umreth 10 
,», Bhagwandas Malgujardas 
Tumsar 5 


Kekhushru B. Rustomji 2 


» J V. Kbilnani, Karachi 100 
» 9. K. Gorde, 

: Ahmadnagar 85 
Dr. Arlal, Mandale 10 


Sjt. 8, M. Bohati, Poona 10 


0 
0 


0 


1,63,663 10 


0 
0 


0 
0 
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0 
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», Jethumal Hukumatrai \ 
Cheque Rs. 500/ 
{less commission) 498 11 0 

» Mansingh Kachrabhai 


Cutch 1074 3 0 
»  Pyranshanker Someshwar, 

Transvaal 10-020 
»» Ganeshprasad g Wee, | tee, 


Students of A, V. High 
School Bordi Dt. Thana 35 0 0 


2694 0 0 

Less discount of 4 
Sovereigns CO 8 
2687 0 O 


R. No, 61, Through All India Spinners’ 
Association, through Sjt. Sitaram 


Patwardhan, Ratnagiri $69°9 38 
R, No, 62, Anandlal Becharlal & Co., 
Rangoou 7000 0 0 


Total received upto date 1,73,730 37 Ad 


Varieties of yarn in Ancient India 

To The Hditor, ‘Young India’, 

Sir, 

In addition to copious references, ia ancient Sanskrit 
literature, to indigenous cloth end the accessories of its 
production, I have come across an important passege in 
a Jain philosophical text—the Viseshtyasyaka Bhashya 
by Jinabhadra Jain, referring to different kinds of yarn 
common in use in India. I give below a translation of 
the passage (P. 417) : 

“Of the five kinds of yarn (Sutra) beginning with 
Andaja (from an egg) referred to in the Agama 


( Anuyogadvara Sutra ): * Andaja, Vondaja, Kidaja, Balaja, 


Valkaja,” 

(1) Andaja ( qog%) Yarn obtained from the cocoon- 
like egg of a spacial variety of 
fly having only four senses (?). 
The Sutra is well-known at the 
‘Chataka Sutra’ (azqqa) 

(2) Vondsja (q\vgq) Yarn from the Vamsni-fruit 
( the fruit of a cotton shrub) 7.4 
cotton yarn. 

(3) Kitaja (@jzw) Silk yarn. This is of five kinds: 
Patta ( qz ), Malyam ( quq ), Amsuk 
(7g ) Chinamsuka (alafga@) and 
Kimirae, 

(4) Valaja (ataw) Yarn from the far. This is also 
of five kinds; (a) Unniya (afijae) 
( b) Uttija (anfize), (¢ ) Mriglomiya 
(anatfae ) (ad) Kotava ! aq), 
and (©) Kittisa ( fsfeq) 

(d) Kotava—yain from rat’s hair 

(e) Kittisa—wool yarn from sheep's far, soft 
or rough, Or generally the yarn 
from the hair on the back of all 
livisg animals like the horse, 

The rest is well known, 


(5) Valkaja (qeqaq) yarn from hemp (gir) ete. 
Shantiniketan, Yours ete. 
H, R. R. Iyengar 
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A Great Heart 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 


: Young 


Newspapers tell us that Miss Emily Hobhonse is no 
more. She was one of the noblest and bravest of women. 
She worked without ever thinking of any reward. Hers 
was service of humanity dedicated to God, She belonged 
to a noble English family. She loved her country and 
because she loved it, she conld not tolerate any injustice 
done by it. She realised the atrocity of the Boer War. 
She thought that England was wholly in the wrong. 
She denounced the war in burning language at a time 
when England. was mad on it. She went to South 
Africa and her whole soul rose against the barbarity of 
the concentration camps which Lord Kitchener thonght 
were necessary if the war was to be won. It was thea that 
William Stead led prayers for Haglish reverses. Emily 
Hobhonse, frail as her body was, went again to South Africa 
ab great personal risk to cdurt insults and worse. She was 
imprisoned and sent back. She bore it all with the courage 
of a true heroine. She steeled the hearts of Boer women 
and told them never to lose hope. She told them that 
though England had gone mad, there were Englishmen 
end English women whose sympathies were with the 
Boers and that someday their yoice would be heard. 
And so it was. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman swept 
the board -at the General election of 1906 and made 
to the wronged Boers such reparation as was possible, 


It was after the war and when Satyagraha was going 
on that I had the privilege of being known to Miss 
Hobhonse. The acquaintance ripened into a life-long 
friendship. She played no mean part at the settlement 
of 1914. She was General Botha’s «guest. Now General 
Botha had uniformly repelled my advances for an 
interview. Every time he referred me to the Home 
Minister. Bnt Miss Hobhonse insisted on Generai 
Botha seeing me. And so she arranged for s meeting 
between the General, his wife and herself and me at 
the General’s residence in Capetown. Hers was a name 
to conjure with among the Boers. And she made my 
way smooth among them by throwing in the whole weight 
of her influence with the Indian cause. When I came 
to India and the Rowlatt Act sgitation was going on 
she wrote saying that I must end my life in prison if 
not on the gallows and that she did not deplore it. She 
herself had full strength for such sacrifice, It was an 
article of faith with her that no canse prospered without the 
sacrifice of its votaries. Only last year she wrote to me 
saying that she was in active correspondence with her 
friend Goneral Hertzog about the Indian cause in South 
Africa, asked mo not to feel bitter against him and told 
me to tell her what I expected of Generel Hertzog. Let 
the women of India treasure the memory of this great 
English woman. She never married. Her life was pure 
as crystal. She gave herself to God's service. Physically 
she was a perfect wreck. She was paralytic. Bat in that 
weak and diseased body she had a soul that could dofy 
the might of kings and omperors with their 


armies, 
She feared no man because she feared God only, 
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Students and Non-cooperation 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 


A student in a national college has written ® long 
letter of which I give the substance as follows : 


“You are aware that in the year 192U many 
stadents all over India left Government-controlled 
institutions. Several national institutions were started. 
Some have already gone under, Y'ne one that I 
know is a poor affair. It may be called a foreign 
imitation under national control minas discipline. 
Many of our teachers do not know the distinction 
betweon Khaddar and foreign or mill-made cloth. 
They dress like sahebs and thoogh themselves 
dressed in foreign cloth wou'd not mind talking to 
u3 abont Swadeshi. They remind one of drunkards 
advising others to give up liquor. They talk of the 
spirit of sacrifice and the value of joining national 
institutions when they send their own sons ‘or other 
relatives to Government-controlled. schools or colleges. 
In fact, there is very little love lost between them 
and us. Do you wonder at many stadents having 
gone back to Government institutions? A few of us 
however still remain out, But how long can we do 
80? I would like to prosecute my studies in Germany, 
but, my pecuniary circumstances do not allow me to 
do so, Can you not send me to the Berlin or any 
other European University ?” 


The writer has given me his own full name and 
the name of the institution and all other available 
particulars. I have purposely refrained from giving the 
name of the institution and further particulars. For, I 
do not know enough of it and I could not be party to 
the specific condemnation of any institution without 
having studicd it, Paoblic purpose is eufficiently served 
by publishing the genosral complaint so that those 
institutions to which the complaint may be applicable 
may examine themselves and remove all cause of 
complaint. There is no doubt that in several national 
institutions things have not been as they should have 
been and that the professors or teachers have not 
conformed to the elementary requirements of the Congress 
programme in so far es it is applicab'e to national 
institutions. Teashers who themselves do not believe in 
non-violence or trath or non-co-operation, cannot impart 
to their students the spirit of any of these things, If 
they send their children to Government schools, they 
may not expect to enthuse their pupils over national 
institutions. Nor may they expect to infect their pupils 
with love of the Charkha or Khaddar, if they will not 
spin themselves or wear Khaddar. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that all national institutions do not deserve 
the description that the writer gives of the one to 
which he has belonged. But, the point I desire to 
emphasise in connection with this letter is that there 
should be no sorrow felt over one's sacrifive, That 
sacrifice which causes pain loses its sacred character and 
will break down under stress. Oue gives up things that 
One considers to bs injarious and therefore there should 
be pleasure attendant apon the giving up. Whether 
the substitate is affective or not is a different question 
altogether. If the substitute is effective, it is no donbt 
well, bat, it is well slso even if the substitate is 
ineffective. It mast lead to an effort to procure a better 
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Eubstitute, but furely not to a return to what has been 


given up after fu)] knowledge and experience of its 
harmful character. This hankering 


after going to 
Berlin or to some other Euro ee 


ul pean University is not a sign 
ee 

: eth for the English manufacture. 
We eye up English cloth not becanse it is English but 
because it robs the poor of their hereditary employment 
and therefore makes them poorer atill, The Japanese 
Bare ubate robs the poor no less than the English cloth. 
Similarly, we give up Government institutions because of 
their harmful character. Wo may not therefore repro- 
duce the same thing under a different name and hung to 
ourselves the belief that we ara non-co-operators. Non- 
0-Operation means co-operation with all that is best in 
the Indian spirit, We cannot cultivate that taste by 
being in Berlin. It is in India that all our experiments 
must be made. Till at least we arrive at a complete 
and effective substitute, the first step, it is quite plain, 
must be the giving up of Government institutions, Those 
Students therefore who took that step did well if they 
understood what they were doing, And only the sacrifice 
of such students will be of increasing benefit to the 
country as time passes. But those who are repenting or 
dissatisfied with their own lot should certainly haye no 
hesitation in going back to Government institutions. After 
all it is a conflict of ideal and if the 
Non-co-operation stands for is good and is congenial to 


the Indian soil, it will triumph over every conceivable 
obstacle, 


Love Which Sets Free the Heart 


(By C. F. Andrews ) 


When I was living at Kotgarh with Mr. and Mrs. 
Stokes and Mr. Gregg, I had the great pleasure of 
readiog through the three volumes of Sir Charles Elliot's 
Hinduism and Buddhism which gives, as no other 
book does, the full view of the spread of Hinduism, 
chiefly through its offshoot Buddhism, over Asia. We 
trace its moral advance not only in India itself snd the 
furrounding countries of Kashmir and Assam, Burma and 
Ceylon, but also in the Hest as far es China and 
Cambodia, Korea snd Japan, Northward also this great 
religions movement from India found its way to Bactria 
and beyond that to Chinese Turkestan, Tibet and 
Mongolia. When viewed in this larger atmosphere and 
perspective it is possible to see how truly India was the 
intellectual snd spiritual mother of Asia from the 
Pacific Ocean almost to the Mediterranean Sea. Only 
the purely Semitic lands stood outside the charmed 
circle of its conquest. 


When we come further to analyse this remarkable 
and pervading influence we find that it was never 
founded on the glamour of material force or by might 
of weapons of war. ‘There is hardly a trace anywhere 
of military conquest, Rather, it was from first to 
last a moral conquest, which depended, not on the sword, 
but on the examples and lives of good men. It was 
when the Hindu tradition was at the height of its 
morel fervour, in the centuries which succeeded the 
Buddhist movement, that this -spiritual conquest of 
distant and strange lands went forward most steadily 
and surely. It was then that the Hinda tradition 
from India had its era of greatest expansion. 


ideal that 


We sometimes see it stated in books, which have 
been jwritten by foreigners, without true insight and 
imagination, that the Buddhist creed is centered ia self 
end has ag its main object a self-seeking perfection. Sir 
Charles Elliot’s book, in his chapters upon the early 
spread of Buddh'sm, makes it clear that this is a mis- 
representation. He shows how very nearly the Buddhist 
idea of kindness or compassion approached the Christian 
idea of charity or love, as described in St. Paul's famous 
‘Hymna of Love’ in the first Kpistle to the Corinthians. 
He poiots ont how the Pali word for love corresponds: 
almost exactly with the Greek word which St, Paul 
uses, a8 denoting, not the love of sex, but that universal 
love which has no thought of self in it, but only the 
thought of the good of others. 


Thus in the Ittivattaka (III. 7.) there occurs this very 
boantiful passage: 


*: All good works whatever are not worth one six- 
teenth part of love, which sets free the heart, Love 
which sets free the heart comprises them all ; it shines, 
gives light and radiance. Just 2s the light of all the 
stars is not one sixteenth part of the light of the moon; 
just as, in the last month of the rains, during the season 
of autumn, when the” sky is clear and cloudless, the 
Sun mounts up on high and overcomes the darkness in 
the firmament; just as, in the last hour of night, when 
dawn is breaking, the morning star shines and gives 
light and radiance ; even so does love, which sets free 
the heart and comprises all good works, shive and give 
light and radiance to all the world. ” 


Again, in the Sutta Nipata (15. S. B, E. series, ) we 
have the following sentence, which deserves to be set in 
letters of gold: 


“ As a mother, at the risk of her life, watches over 
her own child — her only child, —so let everyone 
cultivate a boundless love towards all beings.” 


In the Upanishads, we have this same truth revealed 
to us in its highest philosophic form, when we read 
that he alone has passed from death to immortality, who 
has learnt to see the Universal Self in all things and all 
things in the Universal Self; but the Buddhist Faith not only 
gave it a concrete exprersion, it also made it reach the 
masses Of the people as it had never done before, 
Those who have read the New Testament wil] remember 
St. Panl’s words about love which may be quoted as a 
parallel to this Buddhist description : 


‘*Thongh I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not love, 1 am become as a sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries an‘ all 
knowledge, and though I have all faith so that I conld 
remove mountains, and have not love, {am nothing. 
And though I bestcw all my goods to feed the - poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing.” 


In recent years it has been a great joy to me to 
find in different forms the same golden truth expressed 
in other faiths; snd this joy came to me afresh, with 
a glad and sudden surprise,. when I read the two passages 
quoted above from the Baddhist scriptures and compared 
them with my own 


954 


‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy ° 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Il 


It is one thing when married paople 
far as it is humanly possible, the nomber of their 
progeny by moral restraint, and totally another when 
they do so inspite of sexual indulgence and by means 
adopted to obviate the resalt of such indulgence. In 
the one case, the people gain in every respect. In the 
other there is nothing bat harm. M. Bourean has 
produced figures and disgrams to show that the increasing 
ase of contraceptives for the purpose of giving free-play 
to animal passions and yet obviating the natural results 
of such indulgence has resulted in the birthrate being 
much lower than the death-rate, not in Paris only, but 
in the whole of France. Ont of 87 areas into which 
France is divided, in 68 the birth-rate is lower than 
the death-rate. In one case i, ¢, Lot, deaths were 162 
against 100 births, The next comes Tarn-et-Garonne 
with 156 deaths against 100 births. Even out of 19 
areas where the birth-rate is higher than the death-rate, 
the difference is negligible in several cases. In ten 
areas alone is there an effective difference. The lowest 
death-rate, that is 72 against 100 births, occurs in 
Morbiban and Pas-de-Calais. M. Bareau shows that this 
process of depopulation, which he calls ‘ voluntary death’, 
has not yet been arrested. 


M. Barean then examines the condition of French 
Provinces in detail and he quotes the following paragraph 
from M. Gide written’ in 1914, iabont Normandy: 
“Normandy has lost in the course of 50 years more 
than 300,000 inhabitants, that is to say, a population 
equal to that of the whole department of the Orne, 
Every 20 years she now loses the equivalent of a depart- 
ment, and as she includes but five, a:century will be 
enough to see her fat meadow: empty of Frenchmen —. 
I say advisedly of Frenchmen, for assuredly others will 
come to occupy them, and it would be a pity were it 
otherwise. Germans work the iron mines round Caen, 
and for the first time, oly yesterday, a vanguard of 
Chinese labourers landed where William the Conqueror 
set sail for Hoglard.” And M. Bareau adds by way of 
comment on the paragraph, ‘‘ How many other provinces 
are in no better condition | ” 


regulate, so 


He then goes on to show that this deterioration in 
popalation has inevitably led to the deterioration in the 
military strength of the nation. He believes that the 
cessation of emigration from France is also due to the 
game cause. He then traces 10 the same canse the 
decay of I’reach communal expansion, the decay of 
French commerce and the French lenguage and culture. 

M, Barean then asiss, “Are the French people who 
have rejected the ancient sexual discipline more advanced 
in seoaring happiness, material prosperity, physical health, 
and in intellectual onlture?” He answers, “ With regard 
to the improvment in health, afew words will suffice. 
However strong our wish to answer all objections 
methodically, it is all the same very difficult to take 
seriously the assertion that sexual emancipation” would 
tend to strengthen one’s body antl improve one’s health. 
On every side one hears of the diminished vigour of 
both young people and adults, Before the war the 
military authorities had to lower time after time, the 
physical standard of the recruits, and the power of 
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endurance has seriously diminished throughout the 
whole nation. Doubtless it would be upjast % 
maintain that laek of moral discipline is alone responsible 
for this decline, but it has a large share in it, together 
with alcoholism, iosanitary housing, etc.; and if n¢ look 
closely we shall essily discover that this indiscipline 
and the sentiments which perpetuate it are the strongest 
allies of these other scourges. . . . The frightfol 
extension of venereal diseases hss done incalealeble 
injary to the public health. ” 

M. Bareau evea disputes the theory advanced by 
Neo-malthusians that the wealth of individuals io 8 
society which regulates its births increases in proportion 
to the restriction it imposes upon them, and fortifies his 
answer by comparing the favourable German birth-rate 
and her increasing material prosperity with the decreasing 
birth-rate of France side by side with its decreasiag 
wealth. Nor has the phenomsnal expausion of German 
trade, M. Barean coatends, been attained at the cost of 
the Gormaa workmea more than elsewhere. Ha quotes 
M Rossignol: ‘ People died of hunger in Germmy when 
she had bat 41,000,000 inhabitants: they have become 
richer and richer sinca she numbered 68,000,000. 
Ard adds, “ Theso people, who are by no means sscetic 
found it possible to placa annually in the saviags-banks 
sums which in 1911 amounted to 22,000 miilion francs; 
while in 1895 the deposits only reached 8,000 millions 
an increase of 850 millions a year. ” 


he following paragraph which M. Bareau writes 
after describing the technical progress of Germans about 
the general culture will be read with much _ interest: 


“ Without being iaitated into the depths of 
sociology one can have no doubt of it, for it is quite 
evident, that such technical progress would have been 
impossible had not workmen of a more refiaed type, 
foremen more highly educated, perfectly trained 
engigeers been found. . The Industrial schools 
are of three kinds : professional, numbering over 500, 
with 70,000 pupils ; technical, still more numerous, 
and some of them with over 1000 pupils ; lastly, the 
colleges devoted to higher instruction with their 
15,000 pupils, which confer like the Universities, 
the envied title of doctor. . . 365 commercial 
schools attract 31,000 pupils ard in innumerable 
schools courses of agriculture give instruction to over 
90,000. What, compared with these 400,000 pupils 
in the different lines of the production of wealth, 
are the 35,000 pupils of oar professional courses, and 
why, sincs 1770,000, of our people, of whom 779,798 
are below eighteen years of age, live by the 
cultivation of the soil, are there but 3,225 pupils in 
Our special schools of agricultare ?” 

M. Bureau is careful esough to note that all this 
phenomenal rise of Germany is not eatirely dae to the 
surplus of births over deaths, bat, he ddes contend with 
jnstice that given other favourable conditions a preponder- 
ating birthrate is an indispersable condition of national 
growth. Indeed, the proposition he has set forth to 
prove is that a growing birth-rate is in no way inconsis- 
tent with great material prosperity and moral pragress, 
We ia India are not in the position of France so far as 
our birth-rate i3 concerned. But it may be said that 
the preponderatiag birthrate ia India, wuulike as ia 
Germany, is no advantage to our national growth. Bat, 
I mast not anticipate the chapter that will have to be 
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Set spart for a consideration of Indian conditions in the 
light of M. Bareau’s facts and figarei and conclusions. 

After dealing with an exemination of German 
vonditions where birth-rato preponderates the death-rate, 
M. Bureau says “Are we not aware that France occupies 
the fourth p!acc—and that a very long way below the 
third—in regard to the total sum of national wealth?. 
France has an annual reyenze from her investments of 
25,000 million francs, while the Germans are drawing 
from their investments a revenne estimated at 50,000 
million francs. . . Our national soil has suffered in thirty- 
five years from 1879 to 1914, o depreciation of 40,000 
million frances, and is worth only 52,000 instead of 
92,000 millions! Whole departments of the country 
lack men to work the soil, and there are districts where 
One sees scarcely any but old men.” He adds that 
“moral indiscipline and systematic sterility means the 
diminution of natural abilities in the community, and 
the undisputed predominance of the old men in social 
life...In Franc», there are but 170 children and young 
people to every 1000 irhabitants, while, in Germany, 
there are 22’, in England, 210...Tne proportion of 
the old is greater than it should be snd the others who 
are prematurely aged throvgh moral indiscipline and 
voluntary sterility thsre in all the senile fears of a 
debilitated race.” 

The author then observes, “We know that the 
immense majority of French people are indifferent to 
this domestic position (slack morals) of their rulers, 
thanks to the convenient theory of the ‘wall round 
private life.’’’ And he quotes with sorrow the following 
Observation of M. Leopold Monod: 

“Tt is a fine thing to go to war in order to 
cast down infamous abuses, and to break the chains 
of those who suffer from them. But how about men 
whose fears have not known how to guard their 
consciences from enticements; mcn whose courage is 
at the mercy of a caress or a fit of sulks;, . . men 
who with no sheme, perhaps glorying ia the exploit, 
repudiate the vow which in o joyous and solemn 
hour they made to the wife of their youth; men 
who burden their home with the tyranny of an 
exaggerated and selfish egotism—how can such men 
be liberators ?” 

The author then sums up: 

“ Thus, whichever way we turn, we always find 
that the various forms of cur moral indiscipline have 
caused serious hart to the individual, the family, and 
society at large, and have inflicted on us suffering 
which ig literally inexpressible. The licentious conduct 
of. our young people, prostitution, pornography, and 
marriages for mouey, vanity or luxury, advltery and 
divorce, voluntary sterility and abortion, have debilitated 
the natioa and stopped its increase; the individaal 
has been unable to conserve his energies, and the 
quality of the new growth has diminished simulta- 
neously with its quantity.” “ Fewer births and more 
fine men” was the watch-word, which had something 
enticing about it for those who, shut up in their 
materialistic conception of individual and social life, 
thought they could assimilate the breeding of men 
to that of sheep or horses. As Auguste Comte said 
with stinging force, these pretended physicians of our 
social ills would have done better to become voterinary 
surgeons, incapable as they always were of compre- 
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hending the infinite complexity of the pyschology 
both of the individual and of the society. 

“That trath is, that of all the attitudes which 
aman adopts, of all the decisions, at which he 
arrives, of all the habits which he ‘contracts, there 
is none which exerts over his personal and social life 
an influence compzrable to that exerted by bis 
attitudes, his decisious, and his hab‘ts with regard to 
the appeals of the sexual appetite. Whether he 
resists and controls them, or whether he yields and 
allows himself to be controlled by them, the most 
remote regious of social life will experience the echo 
of his action, since nature has ordained that the most 
hidden and intimate action should produce infivite 
repercussions. 

“Thanks to this very mystery, wo like to persuade 
ourselves, when we violate in any way the moral 
discipline, that our misdeed will have no grievous conse- 
quence, As to ourselves, in the first place, wa are 
satisfied, since our own interest or pleasure has 
been the motive of our action; as to society at large, 
we think it is so high above our modest selves that 
it will not even notica our misdeeds; and, above all, 
wa secretly hope that * the others” will have the 
sense to remain devout and virtuous. The worst of 
it is that this cowardly calculation almost succeeds 
while our conduct is #3 yet an sbnormal and except- 
ional act; then, prond of our success, we persevere 
in our attitude, and when there is cecasion we come 
—and this is our supreme punishment — to believe 
it lawful. 


‘Bat a day comes when the example given by 
this conduct involves other del'ections; each of our 
evil deeds has the result of making more difficult 
and more heroic that attachment to virtue which 
we have counted on in “ the others,” and our neigh- 
bour, tired of being duped, is now in a hurry to 
imitate u3, That day the downfall begins and each 
can estimate at once the consequences of his mis- 
deeds - and the extent of his responsibilities. . : 

“The secret act has come out of the hiding-place 
in which we thought it was confined, Endowed in its 
own way with a kind of immaterial radio-activity, it 
has run through all sections; all suffer from the fault 
of each, action, like the wavelets spreading from an 
eddy, mskes itself felt in the most remote regions of 
the general social life. . 

“Moral indicipline at once dries up the fountains 
of tho race, and hastens the wear aud tear of the 
adults whom it debilitates both morally and physically.” 
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A Panjrapole 300 years ago 

"As Professor Bhandarkar of Calcutta University appears 
to have stated on Ashoka, that the 
earliest description of a Fanjropole is that by Hamilton 
of one which was maintained.at Surat late in the eighteenth 
century, my friend Sjt. Mulji Bhimyji Barad was kiad 
enough to draw my attention to the fact, that a graphic 
description of the Khambhat (Cambay) Panjrapole, as it 
existed a little over three hundred years ago, Occurs in 
the letters of an Italian traveller named Signor Pietro 
della Valle to his friend Maris Schipano, in which he 
gave an account of his travels in the Fest Indies, and 
an Hoglish translation of which appeared in the year 1665. 
Tho description furnishes sach interesting evidence of the 
wonderful continuity of our national life, that no apology 
is needed for citing it here im extenso: 

“The same day of our arrival, after we had dined 
and rested a while, we caused ourselves to be conducted 
to see a famu3 Hospital of Birds of all sorts, which, for 
being sick, lame, deprived of thei: mates, or otherwise 
needing food and care, are kept and tended there with dilig- 
enc:; as also the mon who take care of them are maintained 
by the public alms...... The House of this Hospital is 
gmall, a little room sofficing for many Birds; yet I saw 
it full of Birds of all sorts which need tendance,, as 
Cocks. Hens, Pigeons, Peacocks, Ducks, and small Birds, 
which, during -their being lame, or sick, mateless, are 
kept here; but being recovered and in good plight,’ if 
they are wild, they are let go at liberty; if domesticl, 
they are given to some pious person who keeps them in 
his House. The most curious thing I saw in this place, 
were certain little Mice, who being found Orphans without 
Sire or Dam to tend them, were pat in to this House; 
a venerable old man with a white beard keeping them 
in a box amongst cotton, very diligently tended them 
with his spectacles on his nose, giving thom milk to eat 
with a Bird’s feather; because they were so little, that- as 
yet they could eat nothing else, and as he told us, he 
intended, when they were grown ap, to let them go free 
whither they pleased. 

x x x x x 

“The next morning we saw another Honse of Goats, 
Kids, Sheep and Weathers, cither sick or lame, and there 
were also some Cocks, Peacocks, and other animals 
needing the same help aud kept altogether quietly enough 
in a great Court; nor wanted there Men and Women in little 
rooms of the same House who had care of them. In 
another place far from hence we saw another House of 
Cows and Calves, s»me whereof had broken legs, others 
mors infirm, very old cr lean and therefore were kept 
ther to be cured, Among the beasts there was also a 
Mahometan thief, who having been taken in theft, had 
both his hands cut off, Bat the compasricnate Gentiles, 
that he might not perish miserably, now he was no longer 
able to get his living, took him iato this plats, and kept him 
among the poor beasts, not suffering him to want anything. 
Moreover without one of the Gates of tho city, we saw 
another great troop of Caws, Calves, and Goats, which, 
being cured and bronght into better plight, or gathering 
together from being dispersed and without masters, or 
being redeemed with money from the Mahometans who 
would have killed them to eat, (namely the Gd&ts and 
other Animals, bat not the Cows and Calves ), were sent 
into the field to feed by Neat-herds, purpdsely maintsined 
at the public charge; and thus they are kept, till being 
reduced to perfect health, 'tis found fitting to give them 
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to some citizens and others who may charitably keep them. 
I excepted Cows and Calves from the Animals r 

from Slaughter; because in Cambaia, Cows, Calves end 
Oxen ere not killed by any: And there's » great 
prohibition against it, by the instance of the Gentiles, who 
upon this account pay a great samm of money to the Prince; 
and shoald any, either Mahometan or other, be found to 
kill them, he would ba punished severely, even with 
death. ” V. G. Desai 


A Great Patriot 

The unexpected and premature death of Umar Sobhani 
removes from our midst a patriot and worker of the 
front rank. There was a time when Mr. Umar Sobhani’s 
word was lawin Bombay. There was not ® public popular 
movement in Bombay in which, before misfortune 
overtook him, Umar Sobhavi was not the man behind 
He was no speaker. He detested public 
speaking. Ne never appeared on the stage. He was the 
stage manager. His popularity among fellow merchants 
was very great. His judgment was as a rule sound and 
quick, He was generous to a fault, He distributed his 
charities among both the deserving and the undeserving. 
There was hardly a popular movement that did not 
receive largely fro his ample purse. He spent as he 
earned. Umar Sobhani was exireme in everything. His 
extremism in speculation proved his economic ruin. He 
doubled his wealth in a month and he became a pauper 
the next month. He stood his losses bravely, but his 
proud nature would not permit him to do public work 
when he lost his million. He would not accept the 
middle rank, He would retire if he could not top the 
donation lists. And so he disappeared from public life 
as goon as he bacame a poor man. Whenever and 
wherever there is mention of public workers and 
public work, it would be impossible not to 
think of Umar Sobhani and his patriotic services. 
His life is at once an inspiration and a warning 
to rich young men, His zealous work es a patriot is an 
inspiration. His life shows us that possession of riches 
is not inconsistent with that of abilities and their 
dedication to public service. It is a warning to rich 
young men who would be reckless in ambition. Umar 
Sobhani was no stupid speculator. Many lost when he 
lost, There is perhaps nothing to be seid against his 
great cotton purchases which brought him down. Bat 


why did he speculate at alli? He was already prince 
among merchants. As a patriot, it was his duty to 


restrain his ambition. His life and his name were @ 
trust for the public. And there was need for him to be 
extra cautious. I know the maxim De Mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. I know also that what I am saying is all 
wisdom after the event. Bat I do not oriticise 
to find fault. Ido so to profit by the lesson 
that this patriot’s life teaches us, And wisdom 
after the event is a legitimate virtue for posterity 
to treasare. We must learn even from one another's 
errors. We should all be as Umar Sobhani in burning 
love for the country, in giving well and much for it, 
if we have riches, in knowing nO communal biss of 
distinction and we mast also, if we will, learn to avoid 


his recklessness and thos deserve the heritage he has 
bequeathed to as. 


1 tender my coadolences to his aged father and his 

family. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M, K. Gandhi ) 
Part IJ 
Chapter X 


The First Day in Pretoria 


I had expected some one on behalf of Dada Abdalla’s 
attorney to meet me at Pretoria statin. 1 knew that 
no Indian would be there to receive me, since I had 
particularly promised not to put up at an Indian honie. 
Bui the attornoy had sent no one, 1 understood later 
that as I had arrived on a Sunday, he could not have 
sent apy #ne withcut ingonvenience. I was perplexed, and 
wondered where to go, a8 I feared thst no hotel would 
accept me. 

Pretoria station in 1843 was quite different from what 
it was in 1914, ‘ho lights were burning dimly. ‘The 
travellers werefew. I lot all the other passongers go, 
and thought that as soon as the ticket collector was 
fairly free I would hand him my ticket and ask him if 
he could direct me to some small hotel or any such 
place where I might go; otherwise I would spend the 
night at the station. I must confess I shrank from ask: 
ing him even this, for I was afraid of being insulted. 

The station became clear of all passengers I gave 
my ticket to the ticket collector and began my inquiries. 
He replied to me courteously, bat I saw that he could 
not be of any considerable help. But an American 
Negro who was standing near by broke into the con- 
versation. 

“TI gee,” said he, “that you are an utter stranger 
here, without any friends. If you will come with ms, 
I will take you to a small hotel, of which the proprietor 
is an American who is very well kaowa to mos. I think 
hé will accopt you.” 

I had my own doubts about the offer, but I thanked 
him snd accepted his suggestion, He took me to Joba- 
ston’s Family Hotel. He drew Mr, Johnston aside to 
speak to him, and the latter agreed to accommodate me 
for the night, on condition that I should have my dinner 
served in my room. 

“J assare you,” said he, “that I have no colour 
prejudice. But I have only Haropean castom, and if I 
allowed you to eat in the dining roon my guests might 
be offended and even go away. ” 


“Thank you,” said f, “even for accommodating me 
for the night. I am now more or less acquainted with 
the conditions here and I understand your difficulty. I 
do not mind your serving the diner ia my room. If 


hops to be able to make some other arrangement 
tomorrow. ” 


I was shown into a room, where I now sat waiting 
for the dinner, and mu3ing, as I was quite alone. There 
were not many guests in the hotel, and I had expected 
the waiter to come very shortly with the dinner, Instead 
Mr. Johnston appeared. He said: “I was ashamed of 
having asked you to have your dinner here. So I spoke 
to the other guests about you and asked them if they 
would mind your having your dinner in the dining-room. 
They said they had no objection, and that they did not 
mind your staying here as long as you liked. Please, 


therefore, come to the dining-room, if you will, and stay 
here as long as you wish. ” 


I thanked him sgain, went to the dining-room and 
had a hearty dinner, 


Next moraing I called on the attoraey, Mr. A. W. 
Baker. AbJulla Seth had given me some description of 
him, 80 his cordial reception did not surprise me, He 
received me very warmly and made kind inquiries, I 
explained all about myself, Ther. upon he said : * We have 
no work for you here ag barrister, for we have engaged 
the best counsel. The case is a prolonged and compli- 
cated one, so I shali take your assitance only to the 
extent of getting necessaty information. And of course 
you will make communication with my client easy for 
me, a8 I shall now ask for all the information I want 
from him through you. That is certainly an advantage. 
I haye not yet found rooms for you. I thought I had 
better do so after having seen you. There is a fearful 
amount of colour prejudice here and therefore it is not 
easy to find lodgings for such as you. But T know a 
poor woman. She is the wife of a baker. I think she 


will aecept you, and thus add to her income at the same 
time. Come, let us go to her place. ” 


So he took me to her house. He spoke with her 
privately about me and she agreed to accept me al a 
boarder at 35 shillings a week. 
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Mr. Baker, besides being an attorney, 
lay preacher. He is still alive and now engeged parely 
in ngissionary work, haviog given up the legal profession, 
He is quite well-todo. He has still kept up correspond- 
ence with me. In his letters he always dwells on the 
game theme. He upholds the excellence of Christianity 
from various points of view, and contends that it is 
impossible to find eternal peace uniess One accepts Jesus 
as the only son, of God and the Saviour of mankind, 

Duriog the very first interview, Mr. Baker ascertained 
from me my religious views. I said to him: “I am 4 
a Hinda by birth. And yet I do not know much of 
Hinduism and I know less of other religions. In fact I 
do not know where I am and what is and what shoald 


be my belief. 1! intend to make a careful stady of 
my own religion and as far as I can of other religions 
as well,” 


Mr. Baker was glad to hear all this and said: “I am 
one of the Directors of the South Africa General Mission, 
I have built a church at my owa expense, and I deliver 
sermons in it regularly. I am free from colour prejudice, 
I have ‘ome co-workers and wo meet at one o'clock 
every day for a few misutes and pray for peace and 
light. I shall be glad if you will join us there. I shall 
introduce you to my co-workers who will be, happy to 
meet you and I dare say you will also like their company. 
I shall give you, besides, some religious books to read, 
thosgh of cour.c the ons book is the Holy Bible which 
I would specially recommend to you.” 

I ‘thanked Mr. Baker and agreed to attend the one 
o'clock prayers a3 regularly as possible. 

“So I shall expect you here temorrow at one o'clock 
and we shall go together to pray,” added Mr. Baker, and 
we said goodbye. 

There was stili little time for reflection. I went to 
Mr, Johnston, paid the bill and removed to the new 
lodgings, where I had my dinner. The landlady was 
a good woman. She had cooked a vegetarian meal for 
me. It was not long bsfore I made myself quite at 
home with the family. 

I next went to see the frieud to whom Dada Abdalla 
had given maa note. From him I le:rat more about 
the hardships of Indians in South Africa, He insisted 
that I should stay with him. I thanked him and told 
him that I had already made arrangements, He urged 
me not to hesitate to ask for anything that I might need, 

It was now dark. I returned home, had my suppar, 
went to my room and sat there absorbed in deep thought. 
There was not any immediate work for me. I informed 
Abdalla Seth of it, What, I thought, can be the mean- 
ing of Mr. Baker's friendship? What shall I gain 
from his religions co-workers ?, How long should I 
interest myself in the study of Christianity ? How was 1 
to obtain literature about Hinduism? And how was I to 
understand Christianity in its proper perspective without 
thorovoghly knowing my own religion? Icoald come to 
only One conclusion : I should make a dispassionate study 
of all that came to ma, and deal with Mr. Baker's group 
as God m'ght guide mo; I should not think of embrac- 
ing another religion before I had fully understood my 
own, 

Thos masing I fell off to sleep, 


(Translated from Navafiven by M. D.) 
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Nationalism and Christianity 
( By Malcolm Muggeridge ) 

[ The following is a condensation of @ speech delivered 
by Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge of Union Christian College, 
Aiwavye, and sent to me for pablication, The speech is 
useful as showing the growing national consciousness 
among Christian Indians, The wonder is thet the 
process has b3en #0 long delayed. How any man of 
religion can help being in sympathy with the strivings 
of his nearest neighbours passes comprehension. Inter- 
nationalism presuppose nationalism — not the narrow, 
selfish, greedy spirit that often passes under the name 
of nationalism, but the nationalism that whilst it insists 
upon its own freedom and growth, will disdain to attain 
them at the sxpense of other nations. M. K. G. } 


People are continually sayirg that a Christian should 
submit to national injustices — especially if they oceur in 
the East; for the invasion of Bolginm was in a different 
category, the King of the Belgisos being a champion 
of civilisation. Missionary societies have a regalation 
that no missionary shall take part in politica, which 
meavs that they must accept the British Raj as part of 
the natural order of things ia this country, Now as a 
matter of fact it has seemed to me that it will only be 
possible for us to be Christians in India when India is 
free. For only free men can even understand Carist, let 
aloue follow him, But in that the British domination 
of this couatry :is producing slavish imitators — men 
who are not only not free, bat who hug their slavery 
joyfully —it is un-Christian to accept it. 

Josus was the incarnation of freedom; he was like 
the wind io his cleanness and freshness. He says to 
India “ L2t each man in his own mind be free; when 
you are free in your minds you will get Swaraj.” If 
we would listen to Jesus thus speaking to us we would 
tear savagely at our bonds. 


Jesus was himself a member of a subject race, and 
so were his disciples. Their sahibs were Romans. Oaly 
osce did he deal with the question of the Roman Raj, 
and that was when his opponents came to him and 
said ‘Is it lawful to pay tribute to Caesar?” They hoped 
by this to trap him. Bat he confounded them by ssying 
“Render unto Caesar the. things that are Caesar's,” 
This does not mean that they were to pay the tribute, 
A tribute is not due to all governments whether good 
or .evil. 

One may wonder why, if Jesus was a nationalist, he 
didn’t leave behind him a precise message of a nationalist’s 
duty towards an enslaved couatry, Buc then he left no 
definite teaching on apything connected with the 
material organisation of this world. He didn't tell us 
not to have prostitutes; he didn’t tell us that it waa 
immoral! for children to work for fifteen hours a week 
on starvation wages; he didn’t tell us that we mustn't 
crawi on our bellies for a General Dyer; he didn’t tell 
us that it was wrong that mannofacturers should make 
huge profits while the paopie who work at the industry 
were allowed to live as cattle live; he didn’t even 
directly attack the institution of slavery; and yet surely 
there are very fow of us who would say that because 
of this, these things are jastifiable. He gave us great 
general principles, and left us to work oat those principles, 
He said, “ Love one another; and doa't bardea yourseltes 
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With economic cares.” He said, “If a man smite you 
On one cheek, turn the other and let him smite that.” 
Tn fact he left behind him when he died, principles 
which if applied, would make this human life beautiful 
and refined and happy; but he left us to apply them, 
and it is in applying them that an Indian Chuiistian 
should come up against his inferior posilion in the 
government of his country, acd should, in order to be 
free to live the Christ life, rebel egainst it, 

The Church hes taken a curions attitude over there 
principles of Christ’s. It has accepted them for preaching; 
bat it hes turned a blind eye to the fuct that by reason 
of the present organisation of society, it is. utterly 
impossible to pat them into practice, 

“ Love one another” says the parion, and then urges 
soene men to go and blow poison gas into Germans, 
* Love one another” says the parson, and then in an 
impassioned speech supports the British Empire, though 
he must know that as long as there is a British Empire, 
as we know it today, there cannot be, for this poor world, 
soy peace. ‘Love one another” says the parson, and 
then dines, ia great contentment, with a highly 
respected member of his congregation, whose luxurious 
dividends produce incest in Glasgow, starvation in Man- 
ehester, and draukenness, misery and degradation in all 
industrial parts of the world 

Why most of what is called business is robbery; but 
the Church gives it its blessing—evea, in some cases, 
feeds fat on it. It often amuses me when my couutry- 
men—nay I have myself done it in the past—say that 
the East is corrupt and that the West is not. Here a man 
receives an un!awfal commission on what he sells—for 
this we Christians cozdema him; there the sellers combine 
together and levy lawfully an exorbitaut profit commission 
on the needy and they aro made churchwardens. Aa 
underpaid policeman in ‘Travancore takes = bribe — with 
what righteous indignation we round on him! A great 
Duke, a respected member of scciety, and I have no 
doubt, a regalar church-goer, takes, from the coal 
prodaced at great labour by miners, a royalty of some 
huodreds of thousands of pounds yearly, knowing that 
miners’ wages sre s0 low as to mean for many of thom 


semi-starvation, and he sits and helps to govern us ia 
the Hoase of [.ords. 


Was Jesus then a fool? Did ha jast spend his life 
preaching something which is impractical? Not at all. 
He said, ‘Do unto others ss you wonld that others should 
do uato you’, and expects a3 to make that fundamental 
change ia our lives. Ho gave us too the power to do 
80 by the grace of God. But we utter this truth with 
our lips and in practico support a Govercment that is 
tnaking men into slaves, we even solemply sxy that it is 
not our business to iaterfere with it, and that we are 
out only to convert iadividuals. Lt us boldly look at 
what Christ told us to do and see what is preventing 
our doing it; and where we find things like the capitalist 
domination of the world and the Bzitish domination of 
India, let us attack them with body and mind and soul 
until they wither away, burat up by the strong light of 
trnth, for the lies they are. 

I have said that to follow Christ we muit b3 
politically and economically free; that we must be mea 
who look the world equarely in the face, balievivg in 
‘outgelves—God-mado ss we are—rcalising our equality with 
others, as all sons of God. Jesus did not mean hy 
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humility the ‘umbleness of Uriah Heep,’ he meant that 
we should be meek about our own achievements and cur 
own abilities, knowing them to be directly from God and 
for his service. He meant us to be humble enough to 
acknowledge our brotherhood with the meanest scavenger 
—not patronisingiy but naturally, as we acknowledge blood 
brotherhocd, and to be brave eneuzh to claim equality 
with the most exalted of sakibs or with the richest of 
Raj»has. 

If we commit some personal sin most of us rightly 
have twiages of conscience—the thought of a lie, say, 
worries us—,how mach more then should ths spoliation 
of a paople — the living, eaormrng lia of an antocratic 
G2vernamont, worry us? I cannot see a sahib in Speacer’s 
behaving arrogantly; I cannot listen to the race-proud 
conversation at a European dianer-table, withont being 
nosr to tears that I am doing <o little—so very little—to 
right the wrong of that lie; and if I feel that, how 
much more shoald the people who have grown up in 
this land: who have been warmad by its sau, and have 
eaten of its rice, and worked at its soil feel it? 

But you yourselves are terribly to blame in the 
matter. So many of your own indigenons institutions are, 
as moch as the British Rej, holding up the coming of 
the reign of love and bzanty. There is all that 
iniquitous thing caste, by which one man refuses to eat 
with his brother—way there are even churclies, 
blasphemously dedicated to Jesus, where ‘the outcaste’ 
people sre refused admission! These things too are spoil- 
ing the world. We mast not only pray about them— 
that is easy—we must not only spaak about them—do 
not Iss I write this, know how easy that is ? —we 
must act; we must act; we must act. What is the usa 
of our churches and our hymns and our ringing of bells 
and our prayicg of prayers, if, at the same time, we 
Bupport, or by silence endorse institntioss which 
blaspheme what Christ lived and died for? The Indian 
who says, ‘We of this race cannot settle our differences; 
cannot givern Ou: Own cOuntry; cannot produsa an 
impartial non-corrupt, system of justice’—3uch @ one is a 
worm ard a crawler, ard the foarless soa of min who 
defied Pontius Pilate, puts him constantly to shame. 

Not only, by being slavish, does an Indian prevent 


himself from sesing God, he prevents the szhibs, his 
mastera, from doing so too. 


All men are one, It is always an amazing thing to 
me that they haven't felt themseives so. 

There are men in this country who believe they are 
Jess than the piuk men from the West, just as they 


believe they ars better than others who are blacker than 
they. What folly! 
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That Round Table Conference 
(By M. K. Gandhi} 


So ithas been announced that the forthcoming 
Conference on the position of Indians in Sonth Africa 
i8 to take place in Cape Town and that a Commission 
from South Africa is likely to visit India in order to 
stady Indian conditions. The Commission is to include 
Dr. Malan the present Secretary for the Interior and 
Mr. Doncan an ex-Secretary. 

This is all to the good. 

It is good that the Conference is to take place in 
South Africa. The Union Government being a wholly 
responsible government must have in all its undertakings 
the backing of public opinion in a sense in which the 
Indian Government has never felt itself under the 
necessity of having. Moreover 20 pub‘ic opinion needs 
to be created in India in favour of the Indian claim. It 
is there already. In South Africa too much cannot be 
done to educate European opinion on the absolute justice 
of the Indian claim. If, therefore, the Union Goveroment 
mean well and the selection of Indian representatives , is 
Wisely made, apart from the value of its deliberations, 
the Conference can be a means of directing European 
opinion in the right channel. 

It is well also that a Commission from Sonth Africa 
is to visit India. It will gathor impressions which only 
& personal visit can make.- No amount of reading 
literature or meeting representatives can possibly make up 
for local inspection and seeing the people themeelves 
face to face, 


Tt is well also that the Commission is to incinde top 
men who are snpposed to have studied the question. Oar 
onge is so just that the more it is studied, the better it 
is for ux, We have nothing to lose by the closest 
examination and the widest publicity. The more South 
Africans visit us, the better for us. The greatest stumbling 
block in the way of a settlement is the ignorance, On the 
Indian question, of the best among Soath Africans. They 
merely know the demand of the interested White traders, 
They know little of the Indian side. If the Conference 
results in a serious study of the question, the bogey of an 
Indian invasion or even the competition of those Indians 
who are already settled there will disappear in a moment. 

There is the other side to the picture. General 
Hertzog’s speeches are disturbing, I do not conceive the 
possibility of justice being done to Indians, if none is 
rendered to the natives of the soil. The mentality is 
the same in respect of Indians ag of the natives. Indeed 
it is much worse regarding Indians. Natives, it is Said, 
have a claim npon the consideration of the Whites; 
Indiens are mere interlopers. Of courte, it is forgotten 
that Indians were onticed in the first inetance to g) to 
South Africa to labour for the Whites and that they 
were promised permanent settlement under advantageous 
terms. The point, however, just now is not what they 
Were promised bat what is the mentalit y of the Whites 
towards the Indian settlers. And it ‘being One of greater 
hostility towards them, jastice to them is not to be 
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expected if injastice is done to the natives. To reduce 
it to the lowest terms, the wish to see jastice done to 
the natives is based upon selfish considerstions. If we 
go a little deeper we shall discover that justice can never 
be purchased at the expense of another, When the 
seer prayed ‘may all people be happy’ he intuitively 
perceived a scientific truth. 


‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy ° 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 


IV 

Having dealt with the indiscipline of morals and its 
sggravation by the use of contraceptives and its terrible 
results the anthor proceeds to examine the remedies. 
I most pass over the portions that deal with legislative 
measures, their necessity and yet utter inefficiency, He 
then discasses the necessity, by a careful education of 
public opinion of the duty of chastity for the married, 
the duty of marriage for that vast mars of mankind 
that cannot for ever restrain their snimal passions, the 
duty, having once married, of conjugal fidelity and the 
duty of coxtinence in marriage. He examines the 
stgument against chastity that its ‘ precept is against the 
physiological natnre of man and woman and injarious to 
the happy equilibrium of their health,’ that it is ‘an 
intolerable attack on the freedom and autonomy of the 
individual, his right to happiness and to live his life in 
his own way.’ 

The author contests the doctrine that ‘the organ of 
generation is like the rest’ requiring satisfaction. ‘ If it 
were,’ he says, ‘an organ like the others, how could we 
explain the absolute inhibitory power which the’ will 
possesses Over it? Or the fact that the awakening of 
sensuality, which pharisaism calls the sexual necessity, 
is the result of the innumerable excitements which our 
civitisation provides for young boys and girls several 
years before normal adalt age?’ I cannot resist the 
temptation of copying the following valuable medical 
testimony collected in the book in support of the 
proposition that self-restraint is not only not harmfal 
but necessary for the promotion of health and perfectly 
possible : 

“The sexual instinct,” says Katerlen, professor at 
Tabigen University, “is not so blindly all-powerful that 
it cannot ba controlled, and even subjngated entirely, 
by moral strength and reason, The young man, like the 
young woman, should learn to control himself until the 
proper time. He must know that robust health and 


ever-enewed vigeur will be the reward of this voluntary 
sacrifice. ” 


“One cannot repeat too often that abstinence and 
the most absolute purity are perfectly compatible with 
the laws of physiology and morality, and that sexnal 
indulgerce ig no more justified by physiology and 
psychology than by morality and religion. 

“The example of the best and noblest among men,” 
says Sir Lionel Beale, professor at the Royal Colloge in 
London, “has at tines proved that the most imperious 
of instincts can be effectively resisted by a strong and 
serious will, and by snfficient care as to manner of life 
and Occupation. Sexual abstinence has never yet hart 
any man when it has been observed, not only throagh 
exterior restrictive causes, but as a voluntary rule of 
conduct. Virginity, in fine, ia not too hard to observe, 
provided that it is the physical expression of a cortain 
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State of mind. . . . Chastity implies, not only continence, 
but also Purity of sentiments, the energy which is the 
result of deep convictions.” 

“Every kind of neryous activity,” says the Swiss 
peychologist Forel, who disousses sexual anomalies with 
® moderation equal to his knowledge, “is increased and 
strengthened by exercise. On the other hand, inactivity 
in a partienlar region reduces the effects of the exciting 
causes which correspond to it.” 

“All causes of sexual disturbance increase the 
intensity of desire. By avoiding these provocations it 
becomes less sensitive, and the desire gradually 
diminishes. The idea is current among young people 
that continence is something abnormal and impossible, 
and yet the many who obierve it prove that chastity 
can be practised without prejudice to the health. ” 

“T know,” says Ribbing, “a number of men of 25, 
‘80, and older than that, who have observed perfect 
continence, or who wher they married had done so up 
to that time. Such cases are not rare; only they don’t 
advertise themselves.” 

mg have received many confiderces from students, 
healthy both in hedy and mind, who have remonstrated 
with me for not having sofficiently insisted on the ease 
with which sensual desires can be ruled.” 

“Before marrisge, absolute continence can and ought 
to be observed by young men,” says Dr. Acton. “Chastity 
no more injures the body than the soul,” declares Sir 
James Paget, Physician to the Eoglish Court; “Discipline 
is better than any other line of conduct.” 

“Tt is a singularly false notion,” writes Dr. E. Perier, 
“and one which must be fought against, since it besots 
not ovly the children’s mind, but that of the fathers as 
well: the notion of imsginary dangers in abso!nte 
continence. Virginity is a physical, moral, and intellectual 
sefe-guard to young men.” 

“Continence,” says Sir Andrew Cl=rke, “does no 
barm, it does not hinder development, it increases energy 
and enlivens perception. Incontinence weakens self- 
contro!, crestes habits of slackness, dulls and degrades 
the whole being, und Isys it open to diseases which can 
be travsmitted to several gonerations, To say that 
incontinence is necessary to the health of young m2n 
is not only an error, but a cruelty. It is at once false 
and hurtful.” 

“The evils of incontinence are wel!-known and 
undisputed,” writes Dr. Surbled: “ those produczd by 
continence are imagirary; what proves this is the act of 
the many learned and voluminous works devoted to the 
explanation of the former, while the latter still await 
their historian. As to these latter there are but vague 
assertions, which hide themselves, for very shame, in 
mere ta)k, but which will not endure the daylight.” 

«J have never seen,” writes Dr. Montegazza in La 
Physiologie de l'amour, “a disease preduced by chastity. . 
... All men, and especially young men, can experience 
the immediate benefits of cha:tity.” 

“Dr, Dubois, the famons professor of neuropathology 
at Berne, affirms that “there sre more victims of 
nearasthenia among those who give free rein to their 
sensuality than among those who kaow how to escape 
from the yoke of mere animalism;” and his witness is 
fally confirmed by that of Dr. Fere, Physician at tho 
Bicetre Hospital, who testifies that those who are capable 
of psychic ohsstity can maintain their continence without 
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any fear of their health, which does not deperd on the 
satisfaction of the sexnal instinct. 

“There bas been unfit‘ing and light talk,” writes 
professor Alfred Fournier, ‘about the dangers of 
continence for the young man.’ I can assure you that 
if these dangers exist I know nothivg sbout them, and 
that as a physician { am still without proof of their 
existence, though I have hed every opportunity in the 
way of subjects under my professional observation. 

* Besides this, a8 physiolegist I will add that trae 
virility is not attained before the age of twenty-one, or 
theroabcuts, and the sexual necessity does not obtrude 
itself before that period, especially if unhealthy 
excitements have not aroused it prematurely. Sexual 
precocity is merely artificial, and is most often the result 
of illdirected up-bringing. 

“In sny ease, be sure that danger of this kind lies 
far less in restraining than in anticipating the natural 
tendency; you know what I mean.” 

“Lastly, after these most authoritative testimonies, 
to which it would be essy to add many others, let us 
quote the resolution unanimously voted at Brussels in 
1902 by the 102 members present at the sceond General 
Conyress of the Internationa! Conference of Sanitary and 
Moral Propbylaxis, a congress which assembled together 
the most competent authorities on the subject throughout 
the world: “Young men must above all be taught that 
chastity and continence are not only not harmfal, bot 
also that thesa virtues are among those to be most 
earnestly recommended from the purely medical and 
hygienic standp?int. ” 

“There was also a unanimous declaration issued by 
the professors of the Medical Feculty of Christian 
University, a few years ago: ‘Tho assertion that a 
chaste life will be prejudicial to the heslth rests, 
according to Our unanimons experience, on no foundation. 
We have no knowledge of any harm resulting from a 
pure and moral life.” 

“The cise hw tharefore hoen heard, and sociologists 
and morslists can repeat with M. Ruysen this elementary 
and physiological truth, ‘ that the sexual appetite does 
not need, like the reqnirements of aliment and ex: rcise, 
& minimum of necessary satisfaction. It is a fact that 
man Or women can lead a chatte life without experien- 
cing, except in the case of a few abrormal subjects, 
Serious disturbance or even painful inconvenience. It 
has been said—-and cannot be too often repeated, since 
such an e'ementary trnth can be so widely disregarded 
— that no disease ever comes throuzh continence io 
normal subjects, who form the immense majority, while 
many diseases, very well known and very serious, are 
the results of incontinence. Nature has provided in the 
most simple and infallible way, for the excess of nutrition 
which is represented by the seminal fluid and the 
moerstrval flax.” 

“Dr. Viry is therefore right in denying th t the 
question is one of a true instinct or a raal need. “ Every 
one knows what it would cost him not to satisfy 
the need of nourishment or to suppress respiration, bat 
no One quotes any pathological consequences, either acute 
or chronic, as having followei either temporary or absolute 
continence. ...In normal life wa sea the example of 
chiste men who are neither less virile in character, nor 
less energetic in will, nor le3s robust, than others, nor 
less fitted to become fathers if they marry...... A need 
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which can be subject to such variations, an instinct which 
acoommodates itself so well to lack of satisfaction, 1s 
neither a need nor au instinct, ” 

“Soxnal relationship is far from answering to apy 
physiological need of the growing boy; quite the contrary, 
it is perfect chastity which is sternly required by the 
exigencies of his normal growth and developement, and 
those who violate it cause irreparable injary to their 
health. The attainment of puberty is accompanied by 
great changes, a veritable disturbance of various functions, 
and a general developement. The adolescent boy needs 
all his vital strength, for during this period there is 
often a weakening of the resistance to sicknes:: disease 
and mortality are higher than in the earlier period ...... 
The long work of general growth, of organic evolation, 
that whole series of physical and psychic changes, at 
the end of which the child becomes a man, involves a 
toilsome effort of natare. At that moment, all over-driv- 
ing is dangerons, but especially the premature exercise 
of tho sexaal furction. ” 


The Cow—the Mother of Prosperity 
IX. 

(Mr, Mayne now emphesices the value of a good 
ball, and tho imporia-ce cf conserving manure. Y. G, D.) 
Hew much is a bull worth? 

Are you using a bull whose ancestors have records 
showing that they were good producers, or are you 
using jast a ecmmon bull whose ancestors nobody krows 
mach abont? 

Here’s what a common bull can do 

A common dairy-herd bull used at the University of 
Missouri sired cows that produced a yearly average of 
1,009 pounds less milk than their mothers. 

Here is what a good bull can do 

A serub cow produced every year 3,875 pounds of 
milk and 193 pounds of batter fat. Her calf sired by 
a good bull reached an annual average of 6,956 pounds 
of milk and 266 pounds of batter fat. The calf of this 
last egain tired by a good bull produced in the year 
12,804 pounds of milk and 483 pounds of butter fat. 

Two crosses of good bulls raised the yearly milk 
record from 3,875 pounds to 12,804 pounds and the 
bniter fat from 193 pounds to 483 ponnds. 

A bull must have something to recommend him 
besides being just a ball, 

The difference between two bulls may be 

the price of a farm 

A bull may so improve a herd, that the increase in 
milk production and the increase in the value of the 
offspring will in a few years amcunt to the price of a 
well-equipped dairy farm, 


Supp 2se we have two herd 


S of 20 good grade cows 
each, 


aversging 5,00 pcnods of milk yearly. 

Suppose again that on Hord No. 1 for three years 
we ase Ball No, 1, « high-class bull from a family of 
high-producers, every animil in his pedigree proven good 


by records, which ocst us 150 dollars when a calf, and 


that on Herd No, 2 for three years we use Bull No, 2, 
jast a bn'l 


that we picked up’ a# sO many bulla are, 


sired by a good bul! and f rom sOme common cow and 
costing us 25 dollars. 


We raise three crops of calves from each herd. 
Suppose half tho calves are heifers and we keep eight 
heifers each your for cows, 
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In esch herd the first heifers (8) bave been milked 
one year and have freshered the second time; from 
among their progeny we have kept 3 one year old 
heifers and 3 heifer calves; total 14. The second lot of 
heifers (8) have their fist calves (3): total 11. Then 
we have 8 one year old heifers, making a total of 33 
descendants, 

Let us figure the difference: 

The eight 3 year old cows by Ba!l No. 1 each 
prodace 2,000 pouuds more milk then their 

mothers, 16,000 pounds of extra milk at $ 2 


per cwt, omomnt to .....-. % 320 
The eight 3 year old cows by Bull No. 2 each 
produce 1000 pounds fess milk than their 
mothers S000 pounds at § 2 per cwt. | 
amcunts ee Oe pe a Te ~ 160 
Diflerence in favour of herd No. 1 $ 480 


The eight 3 year old cows in Herd No. 1 are 
worth ¢ 50 more each than the cows sired 
by Ball No. 2. $50 per head on 8 cows 
amouats to So a Sette $ 

The eight 2 year old cows in Herd No. 1 will 
bring $ 35 more per head than the eight 
2 year old cows in Herd No. 2. $ 35 per 
head on eight cows is .... 

The eight yearlings in Herd No, 1 are worth 
$ 25 more per head then the e'ght in Herd 
No. 2. $ 25 par head on eight heifers 
amounts to rere ee : s 


$ 280 


Then we have in Herd No. 1 three yearling 
heifers from the eight 3 year old cows, that 
are worth $ 25 more per head than the 
heifers in Herd No. 2. $ 25 per head on 
three heifers amounts to plea ee ee 


We have also six heifer calves of the second 
generation in each herd, the good ones 
worth $ 15 more per head than the common 
ones. That amon ts to s 90 


Ball No. 1 is now worth 8 250 which is $ 100 
mors than what we mid for him. 
Bull No. 2 is worth about $ 50, which is 
25 $ more than the cost price, Here is a 
difference in the increase ia value of the 
two Delt Of oe aes eee $ 7% 
Total difference in one year $ 1,600 
What would the differenca amount to ia three or 
four years more ? 


What would be the difference if the bnils were nsed 
on half a dozen herds ? 

If we had pare-bred herds 
still greater. 


Can we afford to take chances on a bull 
whose ancestors we know little or nothing about ? 
Take care of the bull 

The young bull should be separated from the heifers 
at about 5 months of age. Batter keep him on pasture 
in summer with another youag bull or with a steer or 
two of his size, 

Feed hin ia the sam» way as the heifers. For extra 
growth feed him a little more liberally, Teach him to 
lead when he is a calf. 


the difference would be 
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The bull is old enough for light service when one 
year of age, 

The mature bull, 
he ig one year old. 


Do not let the ball ran with the cows in pasture 
because : 


Pat a ring in the bull's nose before 


1, It is dangerous, he may attack people. 

2. He may break out. 

3. We cannot keep a record of breeding dates. 
4. He may impair his vitality, 

Provide a well-fenced lot for the bull with a table 
or sholter where he can be shut in when necessary. 
Ont in the field he might do much damage. 

Keep fences, doors and ties strong and in repair. 

The bull should have plenty of room and opportunity 
to exercise to keep his hoofs from growing long and to 
keep him healthy, 

Always use a strony steff in leading the bull. Renew 
the ring in his nose often enough to keep it strong. 
Treat him kindly and quietly. Never take a chance, 
always have the adventege when near him. Life is too 
precious to be iost through carele*sness. 


How old must a bull be before we know 
whether or not he is really valuable as a sire? 

The bull should be 15 months old before put to much 
service. His first daughters will arrive when he is 2 
years old He will be 5 years old before enough of 
them freshen to give an indication of his worth, and 
then we mast milk them a year. Even then we cannot 
tell for sure how good they are going to be antil they 
freshen tha sevond time and are milked a year. Our 
ball will then be abcut 7 years old. 


Dairy bulls are apt to get cross with age, especially 
when closely confined without enough exercise. When 
@ bull’s worth is knowa, make his pen and stall 


absolutely break-proof and provide means for handling 


him safely. 
Bull Associations 


Many co-opsrative bull associations are 
successfully. 

A group of dairymen get together and buy a high 
class bull, so that they oan all use him with little out- 


lay of money 


working 


This plan is helpful to breeders who cannot afford to 
own a valuable bull for their small herds, 


In a bull association the services of e first class bull 
does not cost any member as much as it would for him 
to keep a cheap common bull himself. 

A bull association composed of fair-minded, honest 


dairymen cun make a@ community famous for good 
ttle,:increase the milk production, and mske the breed- 


iog stock of that commanity bring in thousands of 


dollara.. 


Don’t waste the Manure 
The man who keeps cows and does nvt take care of 
the manure islosing one of the greatest advantages of 
dairying, He is losing profit. He is robbing his farm, 
he is robbing himself. 
A good cow will prodase about 12 tons of manure 
in a year. 
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No kind of farming will build up a farm like good 
dairy farming, but it will not do it if the manure is thrown 
oat in the yard and left to leach and rot and blow 
AWAY. 


There is romething wrong with the system .when at 
the back of the dairy-farm, piles accamulate all winter 
and stink up the placa and breed flies in summer. No. 
well-regulated system would permit sush a leak, 


10,000 pounds of cow manure thrown out in the open 
lost in six months 4,875 poands ia weight and 32 per coat. 
plant food. 


No dairy farm is equipped unless it has a manure. 
spreader. Manure is slways worth the most when it is 
fresh, The sooner it is spread the betier, 


The Agricultural Condition 
of Bardoli Taluka 


( By N. Rk, Malkani ) 
I 


The revision of the Land Revenus settlement, in the 
Bordoli Taluka of the Bombay Presidency, i3 due in 
the year 1926-27, after tho lapse of thirty years, the 
term of settlement. The report of the settlement officer 
recommends an enhancement of 25% in the Land 
Revenue demard by the State, for the next term 
Several villages have been placed in higher groups for 
the purpose of assessment and made to bear a much 
heavier burden. The Surat division is recogaised to be 
one of the most highly assessed division in the Presi- 
dency and this additional incressa assumes a substantial 
growth of agricultural prosperity. In this connection, 
I beg to place a few relevant facts before the reader, 
about the agricultural condition, of a peasantry, growing 
a commercial crop like cotton, on the best land, in a 
fertile tract. I shall bagin with a short statement of 
the Raiyatwari system of survey and settlement prevail- 
ing here. 


The Raiyatwari cystem involves the direct dealing 
of the State with each and every holdicg indivi ually, 
without the intervention of a landlord. Each holding 
is mapped and divided into ‘survey numbers’, the unit 
for survey Operations and capable of be‘ng cultivated by 
a peir of oxen. Cultivation is broadly of two kinds, 
‘wet’ (or irrigated ) and ‘dry’ (depending on raitfall 
etc.). All the land is surveyed and mapped showing 
survey numbers, villages sites, tanks and other physical 
features of the country, The fertility of the soil is 
then valued by a method of soil classification peculiar 
to the Bombay survey, Each Taluka is divided into 
four or five tracts, including group: of villages, enjoying 
similar advantages of climate, situation, market facilities, 
proximity to a railway line or a town, excess of moisture 
etc. Each group again has 3-4 kinds of soil, while 
each soil has 9-10 classes, according to the depth of 
tilth, varying from 2 cubits to $th of a cubit. Villages 
in each group are assessed at a certain maximum round 
rate, But allowance is made for the kind and class of 
soil and the relative value of such advantages is ex- 
pressed in so many annas for each of the 9 classes of 
soil, within each group, with relative valuation varying 
from 16 as. to 1 aana only. The next thing is the 
determination of the pitch of asses3ment. The oclassifi- 
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cation detormines the incidence of the assessment in 
each field, bu: the wisessment is not based on it. In 
theory the asseasrnent is not to exceed 50 % of the not 
produce which is fvand by sscortaining the gross produce 
valuod at average prices and deducting the costs of calti- 
vatiso, Section 107 of the Land Revenue Code reads as 
follows:— “ In revising assessments of land revenue regard 
shall be had to the value of land and in the case of 
land used for the purpose of agriculture, to the profits 
of agriculture.” In pr.ctice the ca'culation of ‘ net’ produce 
has proved too Jaborions and initial rates of assessment 
for village-groaps are empirical ones, based on existing 
rates and general considerations. 


The Raiyatwari settlement is said to possess certain 
d‘stinct advanteges. It is balieved to form the most 
equitable bisis for fixing the revenue demand for a vast 
number of small holdings. The curvey and classification 
have reached almost a final stage after long experience 
and expert inyestigation, relieviog the state of future 
field operations. The revision of assessment is based on 
a review of the economic and revenue history of a tract, 
saving the people from the uncertainty and harassment 
following official inquiries into the condition of individual 
holdings. Lastly that the rate of assessment is certain 
and moderate, revised after 30 years, and enhanced 
within reasonable limits, according to the profits of 
agriculture, 

Now the settlement officers of the Bardoli Taluka has 
rec)mmended a 25 % enhancement of the Land Revenue 
demand for the Taluka, Secondly, he has readjusted 
the grouping of villages, loweriug u fow into the next 
inferior group, but raising many into the next higher 
group. For example the formor rate of assessment, on 
dry (jivayat) cultivation, paid by the first group of 
villsges is Rs. 6/— per acre, paid by the 2nd group Rs. 5 
per acre and s9 on. The 25% iucrease has raised the 
rate to Rs. 7-8-0 and Rs. 6-4-0 respectively. Villag.s in 
the 2nd group now raised to the Ist group have to pay 
Rs. 7-8-0 and those raised from the 3rd group to the 
2nd group have to pay Rs. 5-4-0, Even villages in the Ist 
group now placed in the 2nd group have to pay Rs. 
6-4-0 per acre instead of Rs. 6 as before. Wet ( Kiyari ) 
land growing 2 crops, has to pay nearly double the 
ordinary assessment. 

We 10w proceed to examine the chief argumeats 
advanced by the settlement ofkcer, in favour of the 
enhancement. As stated above, the Government has 
abandoned all attempts at finding out the net profits, py 
calculating the groes produce of soils and deducting the 
costs of cultivation, Instead of that the simple expedient 
of ascertaining the average productive capacity of soils 
has been employed. The olasses are fixed, but Villages 
are put in diffierent groups according to change in 
general economic conditions, at the end of aterm of 30 
years, At each new revision there is an empirical change 
of rate, based on a review of the past revenue history, 
prices, markets, communications rents, selling and letting 
and mortgage value of land, vicissitudes of seasoa and 
any other fact indicating the economic condition of the 
tract-except the actual estimation of net profits as required 


by Section 107 of the Land Revenne Code. The 
settlement officer of the Bardoli Takala alleges the 
following reasons for s 25% enhancemeat of land 
revenue : 
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(1) The value of an acre of ‘wet’ land has risea 
since 1910<11 from Re. 222-in the first group, to Re. 
795 in 1918~25, from Ra. 194 in the IL group to Re. 
390; from Rs, 134 to Rs. 350 io the Ill group and 
so on. The value of ‘dry’ land, during the same period, 
has risen from Rs. 107, Rs, 90, Re. 67 to Hs, 368, Ra 
358, Rs. 204, in each group respectively, 

(2) The prices of agricultural produce have risen by 
144 % Ihe average price of Jawar and Bhat, were 33 
and 35 seers per rupee and Ks. 3-1-0 per meaund of 
cotton ‘respec.ively during 1895-1904; bat these have 
risen to 16 and 27 seers per rapee of Juwar and Bhat, 
and Rs. 8 per maund of cotton, respectively daring 
1915-24. 


(3) The average agricultural rents of ‘dry’ lands 
have risen to Rs, 15, Rs. 11, Rs. 10 and Ri. 9 per 
acre, in each group, while the average assessment is only 
Rs. 4-8-0, Rs, 3-8-0, Rs. 2-12-0, Rs. 2-8-) per acre, 
after making allowance for the anna valuation. 


(4) The number of cattle, ploughs, carts, wells and 
tanks has increased substantially, 


(5) The opening of new cart roads and the con- 
struction of the Tapti Valley Railway have extended the 
markets for the produce of the tract, 

(6) Daring the last 30 years only 4 years experi- 
enced a difticient rainfall and bad crops, 

(7) Lhe general prosperity of the poasants is shown 
by the baildioy of numerous ‘pucce’ houses in villages 
and the easy realisation of the Land Reyenae demand. 


We must now examine these arguments advanced for 
the enhancement of land revenne, 


(Zo be Continued ) 


Handspinning in Cochin 


The Cochin Legislative Council passed a resolatioar 
last year recommending introduction of handspioning in 
the State schools. The resolution was carried and accepted 
by the Goveramsnt. Bat, sc far, evidently, nothing 
seems t have been doae by the Kdacation Department. 
1 understdhd that this resolution will be the subject 
matter of discussion in the forthcoming session of the 
Cochin Legislative Council. It is to be hoped that 
some practical action will be taken upon the resolution 
or the resolution be rescinded, It is no use Legislative 
bodies passing resolutions aad Governments accepting 
them if they are not meant to be carried out. 
Handspianing is one of those things which require 
constant and continuous effort, watching, organising and 
experimenting. And those wno introdauca a handspinniog 
resolution have to shape policy, suggest schemes and 
even assist in working them. Cochia, it seems, hes x 
Colleges, 85 High schools, 78 Lower Secondary schoo’s, 
36% State or State-aided Primary schools, 289 unaided 
schools, 20 Industrial schools, 13 Night schools . and 
4 Special schools instructing 1,08,158 boys and girls, 
Here there is mach scope for p»pularising spinning on a 
systematic scale. 


M. K, G, 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By Mf. K. Gandhi) 


Part Ili 


Chapter XI 


Christian Contacts 

The next day at one o'clock I went to Mr. Baker's 
prsyer-meeting. There | was introduced to Miss Harris, 
Miss Gabb, Mr. Coates and others. Every one kneeled 
down tO pray and I followed suit. The prayers were 
supplications to God for yarious tbiny3, according to each 
person's desire. Thus the usual forms were for the day 
to be pacsed peacefuliy, or for God to open the doors of 
the heart. 

A prayer was now added for my welfare : 
show the path to the new brother 
amongst us, 


‘ Lord 
who has come 
Give him, Lord, the peace that Thou hast 
given us, May the Lord Jesus who has saved us save 
him too. We ask all this in the name of Jesus,’ 
There was no singing of hymns or other music at these 
meetings. After the supplication for something special 
every day, we dispersed, each going to his lunch, that 
being the honr for it. The prayer did not take more 
than five minutes. 

The Misses Harris and Gabb were both elderly maiden 
ladies. Mr. Coates wasa Qaaker. The two ladies lived 
together and they gave mo a standing invitation to four 
o'clock tea, at their quarters, every Sunday. 

When Mr. Coates and I met on Sundays I ased to 


give him my religious diary for the week, and discuss: 


_with him the books I had read and the impression they 
had left on me, The ladies used to narrate their swoot 
experiences and ta)k about the peace they bad found, 

Mr. Coates was a frank-hearted staunch youvg men. 
We went out for walks together, and he also took me 
to other Christian friends. 

As we came closer to each other, he began to give 
me books of his own choice, until my shelf was filled 
with them, In pure faith I consented to resd all 
those books, and as I went on reading them, we disoussed 
them. 

I read a number of such books in 1893. I do not 
remember the names of them all, but they included the 
Commentary of Dr. Parker of the City Temple, Pearson’s 
Magy Infallible Proofs and Butler's Arulogy. Parts 
of these were uuintelligible to mo, some things in them 


I liked and some things 1 did not like. I always 
shared my impretsions with Mr. Coates. Muriy Injallible 
Proofs were preofs in support of the religion of the 
Bible as the author understecd it. The book had no 
effect on me. Parker's Cummcntary was morally 
stimelating but it cauld not be of any help to one who 
had no faith in the prevalent Christian beliefs. Batler’s 
Analogy struck me to be a very profound and difficult 
book, which shonid be read four or five times to be 
understood properly. It seemed to me to be written 
with a view to converting atheists to Theism. The 
arguments advanced in it regarding the oxistence of 
God were unnecessary for me, as I had then passed the 
stage of unbelief; but the arguments in proof of Jesus 
being the only incarnation of God and the Mediator 
between man and God left me unmoved. 

But Mr. Coates was not the man easily to accept 
defeat. His affection for me was great. He saw round 
my neck the J’ishnava necklace of /ulsi beads. He 
thought it to be superstition and was pained by ~it. 
“This superstition does not snit you. Come, let me 
break the necklace. ” 

“No you will not, 


It is a sacred gift from my 
mother. ” 


* But do you believe in it?” 

‘*T do not know its mysterious \sigaificance. I do 
not think I should come. to harm if I did not wear it, 
But I cannot without sufficient reason, give up a necklace 
that she put round my neck ont of love and in the 
conviction that it would be conducive to my welfare. 
When with the passage of time it wears away and breaks 
of its own accord, I shall have no desire to get a new 
one, Bat this necklace cannot be broken. ” 


Mr. Coates could not appreciate my argument, as he 
had no regard for my religion, He was looking forward 
to delivering mo from tke abyss of ignorance. He 
wanted to convicce me“that no matter whether there 
was some truth in other religions, salvation was impoasi- 
ble fer me anvless I accepted Christianity which 
represented the truth, ard that my sins would not be 
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washed away except’ by the intercession of Jesus, and 
that all good works are useless, 


Jast #3 he introduced me to several books, he intro- 
duced me to several friends whom he regarded as staunch 
Christians, One of these introductions was to a family 
which belonged to the Piymouth Brethren — a Christian 
sect, 


Many of the contacts for which Mr. Coates was 
responsible were good, Most struck me as being God- 
fearing. But during my contact with this family, one 
of the Piymouth Brethren confronted me with an 
argument for which I was not prepared : 


“You cannot understand the beanty of our religion. 
From what you say it appears that you must be brodding 
Over your transgressions every moment of your life, 
always mendipg them and atoning for them, How can 
this ceaseless cycle of action bring you redemption? 
You can never have peace. You admit that we aro all 
sinners. Now look at the perfection of our belief. 
Our attempts at improvement and atonement are futile. 
And yet redemption we must have. How can we bear 
the burden of sin? We can but throw iton Jesus. He 
is the only sinless Soa of God. It is His word that 
those who believe in Him shall have everlasting life. 
Therein lies God’s infinite meroy. And as we believe in 
the atonemont of Jesus our own sins do not bind: us, 

‘Sia we must. It is impossible to live in this world 
sinless. And therefore Jesus suffered and atoned for all 
-the sins of mankind, Oaly he who accepts His great 
redemption can have eternal peace. Think what a life 


of restlessness is yours, and what a promise of peacs we 
haye, ” 


Ths argument uttorly failed to convince me. I humbly 
replied: 

“If this bs the Christianity acknowledged by all 
Christians, I cannot accept it, I do not sesk redemption 
from the consequences of my sin, I seek to ba redeemed 
from actual sin itself, or rather from the very thought 
of sin, Until I have attained that end, I shall be 
content to be restless, ” 


To which the Plymonth Brother rejoned: “I assure 


you, your attempt is fruitless. Think again over what I 
have said ”, 


And the Brother proved as good as his word. He 
voluntarily committed transgressions and showed me 
that he was undisturbed by the thought of them, 


But I already knew before meeting with these friends 
that all Christians di? not bolisve in sach a theory of 
atonement. Mr, Coates himself walked in the fear of 
God. His heart was pure, and he believed in the possi- 
bility of self-purification, The two ladies also shared 
this belief. Some of the broks that came into my hands 
were full of devotion. So although Mr. Qvoates was very 
much disturbed by this latest experience of mine, I was 
able to reassure him and tell him that the distorted 
belief of a Plymoath Brother could not prejudice me 
against Christianity. 


My difficulties lay elsewhers. They were ‘with regard 
to the Bible and its accepted interpretation, 


(Translated from Navagivary by M. D.) 
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The Agricultural Condition 


of Bardoli Taluka 


II 
( By N. R, Malkani ) 

The total population of the Bardoli Taluka is sbout 
87,800 persons, 78% of which lives by agriculture. Of 
this number again 46 % has an interest in land and 32% | 
are mere labourers. Of those who bave an interest in land, : 
94% are cultivators as woll as occupants, only 6% being 
leaseholders. Ont of a total area of 1,40,000 neres, 
about 1,25,000 acres are cultivated by about 17,000 
holders. The average size of holdings is as follows: 


Acres, No. of holdings. Average size. 
1-5 10,0000 
6-25 6,000 | 8 acres that is 
26-100 800 12 bighas. 
100-500 40 


The average annual rainfall is about 58”. The cropped 
ares is cultivated as follows: 


Bhat 14% 17,000 acres 
Juar 14% i7f0e 
Cotton 30% 37,000 ,, 
Fodder 27% 34,000 _ ,, 
Palsesete. 15% 20,000 ,, 


Since the last survey (1897 ) there has beon a decrease 
of 6% in the cropped area of Bhat, of 12% in Juar, 
but an increase of 5 % in the area of cotton. ‘The area 
under fodder crops has gained at the expense of pulses. 


Such is the general economic condition of the taluka. 
Now let us examine the arguments advanced for an 
enhancement of the Land Revenue, It is not intended 
to question the correctness of the figures a3 to rents, 
prices, land valucs and number of cattle etc. , cuggested 
in the settlement report. We have to accept them for 
want of more acsurate figures. So also the grouping 
and classification of soils may be accepted, though I am 
aware of cases’ where injustice has been done. Yet 
when all this is granted, the plea for an enhancement 
may not be valid. First as to land values. The 
prevailing values are inflated ones due to the artificial 
demand for land, by a few rich emigrant Patidars, 
returning with their money and hankering for a land 
investment. Even the shrewd and business-like emigrant 
is not an ‘economic’ man, so desr to the theoretical 
economist. The possession of land brings with it 
nomerous advantages—a secure investinent, a high social 
position, local infinence and honourable marriage connect- 
ions. Yet for all that the investment is unprofitable 
in spite of the ce tortionate rents imp2sed on tenants. 
This ‘folly’ of the emigrant can recsive sympathy only 
from those who realise the utter depandence of Indians 
on agriculture, as giving work, when there is little 
elsewhere. Hence the fancy but ruinous prices of 
Rs. 1000 per acre, offered for land. Secondly, the value 
of land in 1918-25, includes the value of improvements 
on land, whatever they may bs, iutrodaced ia the past, 
Hence enhancements based on land values, partly assess 
improvements, expressly exempted from taxation, by 
Sec. 107 of the L. R. Code. 

Next about rentals. The revision settlement, instead 
Of directly calculating net ‘profits, takes rentals as an 
index of such profits. Hore again rents paid do not 
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represent net profits. Firstly only 4 % of lands is leased, 
and this in several cares by emigrant holders, who have 
bought land at exorbitant prices. To enhance assessment 
On cent per cent lands, on the basis of rents paid by 
only 4 % to absented landlords, is not fair. Such leases 
are generally very short and the high rents paid aro 
paid for the literal exhaustion of the soil by the leacee. 
A true rent valustion must ‘take an average of short and 
and lorg lesses together. Sccondly thore is hardly any 
and on which some-litjle improvement has not been 
introduced. For example, in Kaira district, rents paid 
‘include costs on acccunt cf manure, borne by the landlord. 
Thus assessment. based on rentals would be fair only on 
unimproved marginal ands, newly cultivated in a village. 
Tn any other cese there is a breach of Sec. 107 which 
expressly exempts improvements forassessment. Thirdly, 
in some cases, where lard is sold to the sowcar, high 
rents paid are really paid for the right to work and 
the duty to maintain loeal status, by cultivating the 
fame encesiral land. There are ceses where the cultivator 
has ceased to be the holder, withont the knowledge of 
his neighbours. There is an increasing number of cases 
where the actual holding is too «mall to give sufficient 
occupation to the family labour and bullocks and whon 
some extra land taken on ‘any’ rent is necessary 
for earning a decent livelihood. Fourthly are the high 
rents of the lest fow years a fair criterion of what 
rents will be during the next term of 30 years. The 
high War and post-War prio2s can no more be sustained and 
already the tide has turned. The consequent fall in rents 
is yet in full swicg. And the assessment of land revenue 
for the next 30 years, based onthe highand now falling 
rents of an abnormal pericd, is bound to prove burdensome. 
Thus while on the one hand the gain srisicg from high 
world prices will be steadily diminishirg, the loss arising 
ont of a higher rate of exchange and a higher rate of 
assesment will be a permanent loss. While the gain 
was enjoyed for a few years of War ard the post War 
period, the loss will have to bo borne forat least 30 
years, if not longer. Lastly the high costs of cultivation 
have fast followed the high pricas of produce. A pair 
of bullccks which cost one hundred rupees or so thirty 
yoars ago costs 4 to 5 times as much at present. Similar 
is the case with caris, ploughs, and other agricultural equip- 
ment. In 1911 tke daily wages of skilled aad unskilled 
labour were Re. 1 ard 3annas respectively. In 1924 they 
rose to Rs 2-S—0 and 12 annas respectively. In the Bardoli 
taluka labourers belonging to the Dubie caste, are pra- 
| ctically bought and attached to the soi!. A° Dubla labourer 
who could be boogt for les3 than Rs. 50 a genoration 
ago, can with difficulty ba bought for 6 to 7 times that 
price now. 
Thugs to sum up, granting that the figures submitted 
by the settlement roport are fairly accurate, there is no 
pufficient cause for an enhancement of the land revenue. 


The rise in land yalnc3, rentals and prices of produce is 
due to special causes irrelevant to the general prosperit7 


of the taluka. The rise is besides due to the operation 
of world causes during an abnormal period, which are 
gradually passing away. The incresse in the number of 
cattle, agricultural implements, we:ls etc. is nos dis- 
proportionately greater than the incrase in the extension 
of caltivation and the growth of population. 

On the other hand, no Government statistics, not 
even the statistics of the Government of India excepted, 
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are infallibly accurate. No classification, much less the 
grouping of villages according to changed economic 
conditions etc, has reached a stage of scientific 
perfection even after long experience of an expert staff. 
The assessment work is copfessedJy carried on rapidly, 
if not hurriedly, for want of sufficient steff. No enquiries 
worth the name are held into the causes of prosperity, 
The cultivators are regarded solely as revenue-paying 
and revennue-bearing units. A statistical calculation of 
wells, bullccks, ploughs etc., or a distant view of a few 
roofs with Mangalore tiles is deemed sufficient to prove 
the prosperity of agrioculturists, for easing the 
conscience of the settlement officer. Strargely enough 
even the non-relizquishment of holdiogs—whose cultiva- 
tion alone gives the right to work and to live—is 


cousidered to be an additional proof of the prosperity 
of cultivators. 


Advance Self-spinning 

Last year about this time was published in the columns 
of Young India a short account of Kanoor and its self- 
spinners under the heading “a villago experiment”. 
Since then the progress has been marked. Things are 
now beyond the experimental stege. The example of 
Kancor has spread to all the Kamma villages in the 
neighbourhood and every home proudly throws ont its 
Outpat of yern the moment. you inquire for it. Self 
spinning, the best of all spinning, is now firmly established, 
in huadreds of, homes. It is not a mere ceste movement, 
though it is true a thing like self-spinning spreads more 
easily on the caste b:s’s, for the Gourders have not 
baen relactant to fojlow their Kamma brethren. Some 
of the lealing Gounder families too hava become sworn 
adherents to self-spinning and mere than one Gounder 
villsge like Chellaparpalayam, 5 miles off Kanoor, could 
easily point to a dozen houso3 clad in homespun, Even 
the casual visitor cannot fail to perceive the change 
coming on. Theve is not a home which hes taken to 
self-spianing but shows atleast 20 Iba of nest, well spun 
yarn. The first orop of cotton is all clean picked and 
even disposed off. Every homo had its own share of 
the crop set apart at the time of the harvest for being 
converted into yarn, The gianing, cardivg and spinning 
has ail been gone through. The yarn has not a speck 
cf dirt on it and looks white like snow. List year had 
its own lessons to teach and the result is fiaer and 
finer spinning, yielding more and more yardage. The 
yarn is uniformly over 20 cts. There are homes which 
can show evenly spun 30 cts. and more. The women were 
complaining list year that the szrecs they had msde 
were thick aud heavy and so they have now made the 
yarn finer than before. Tho saree of 16 cabits this 
year weighs less than 14 lbs and will soon set the 
fashion, Yarn of 25 & 30 cts. yields fize dhoties and 


the rural fashions slowly being remodelled, find abundant 
satisfaction. The weaver too gets his proper’ wage, and 


above all froedom of operation. He charges slightly 
more for weaving local yarn but the spinsing family 
does not grudge that. Thore is contentment al] round, 
and a new atmosphere is slowly evolving. Tho introdno- 
tion of dyeing aud printivg facilities into Kanoor has 
helped materially. The ccloured sand printed self-spun 
saree made its appearence only this year and will spread. 
Some of the weavers’ wives too have taken to it, One 
sees advance all round. Kanoor acts like tonic. I¢ can 
set right the pessimism of the worst scaptios among us, 


N. S. Verdachari 


i 


Young India 


The Hydra-Headed Monster 


(By M. XK. Gandhi ) 


A friend hes cent me a gist of what appears in the 
Southern vernacular press from the pen of 8 learned 
Pundit. He summarises the Pundit’s plea for antoachabi- 
lity in this fashion: 

(1) “The fact that once Adi-Shankara asked a 
Chandala to be aloof from him, and the fact that 
Trishankn when he was condemned to bea ('handala was 
ahunned by all people, prove that untouchability is not 
of recent growth. 

(2) “The Chandalas are the outcastes of the Aryan 
society. 

(3) “The untouchables themselves are not free from 
the sin of ontonchablity. 


(4) “The untonchables are so because they kill 
animals and because they have constantly to do with 
fleeh, blood, bones and night-soil. 


(5) “The untouchebles must be isolated even 28 
slanghterhonses, toddy-shops and houses of ill-‘ame are 
or shoald be. 


(6) “It should be enough that untouchables are not 
denied the privileges of the other world. 

(7) “A Gandhi may touch these people, but 39 can 
he fast. Wemay neither fast nor tcuch the untouchables, 

(8) “ Untonchability is a necessity for man’s growth. 

(9) “Man has magnetic powers about him. This 
sokti is like milk. I+ will be damaged by improper 
contacts. If one can keep musk and onion together one 
may mix Brahmans and dntonchables. ” 


These are the chief points summarised by the 
correspondent. Untouchability is a hydra-headed monster. 
It is therefore necessary, each time the monster lifts its 
head, to deal with it, The ttories told in tho Puranas 
are some of them most dangerous, if we do not know 
their bearing on the present conditions. The Shastras would 
be death-traps if we were to regulate our conduct 
according to every detail given in them or eccording to 
that of the characters therein described. They help os 
only to define and argue out fandamental principles. If 
some well-known characler in religions books sinned 
against God or man, is that a warrant for our repeating 
the sin? It is enongh for us to be told, once for all, 
Truth is the only thing that matters in the world, that 
Truth is God, It is irrelevant {o be told that even 
Yadhishthira was betrayed into an untruth. It is more 
relevant for us to know that when he spoke an uatrath, 
he had to suffer for it that very moment and that his 
great name in no way protected him from panishment. 
Similarly, it is irrelevant for us to be told that 
Adi Shankara avoided a Chandala, It isenovgh for as to 
know that a religion that teaches ns to treat all that 
lives a8 we treat ourselves, cannot possibly countenance 
the inbomen treatment of a single creature, let alone a 
whole class of perfectly icnocent human beings, Moreover 
we have not even all the facts before us to jadge what 
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Adi-Shankera did or did not do, Still less, do we know 
the meaning of the word ‘ Chandala’ where ss Ooourt, Ib 
bas admittedly many meanings, one of which is a inner, 
Bat, if all sinners are to be regarded a8 antouchables, 
it is very mach to be feared that we should all, not 
excluding the Purdit himself, be ander the ben of 
untonchability. That untonchability is an old institation, 
nobody has ever denied, Bat, if it is an evil, it cannot 
be defended on the ground of its antiquity. 


If the untouchables are the outcastes of the Aryan society, 
so much the worse for that sceiety. And, if the Aryans 
at some stage in their progress regarded 8 certain cles 
of people as outcastes by way of punishment, there is 
no reason why that punishment should descend upon their 
progeny irrespective of the causes for which their 
ancestors were punished. 


That there is untouchability even smongst untouchables 
merely demonstrates that evil cannot be confined and 
that its doadening effect is all-pervading. The existence 
of untouchability amongst untouchables is an additional 
reason for cultured Hindu society to rid itself of the 
eurse with the quickest despatch. 


Tf the untouchables are so becanse they kill animals 
and because they have to do with flesh, blood, bones 
and night-soi!l, every nurse and every doctor should become 
an untouchable and so should Christians, Mussslmans 
and sll so-called high-class Hindus who kill animals for 
food or sacrifice. 


The argument that because slaughter-houses, toddy- 
shops, and houses cf il!-fame are or should be isolated, 
untouchables should likewise be isolated betrays gross 
prejudice. Slanughter-houses and toddy-shops are and 


‘shonld be isolated. But, neither butchers nor publicans 


are isolated. Prostitutes should he isolated because their 
occupation is revolting and detrimental to the well-being 
of scciety. Whereas the cceupstion of ‘ untouchables’ is 
not only desirable but a necessity for the well-being of 
the society. 


To say that ‘ untouchables’ are not denied privileges 
of the other world is the acme of insolence. If it was 
possible to deny them the privileges of the other world, 
it is highly likely that the defenders of the monster 
would isolate them even in the other world. 


It is throwing dust in the eyes of the people to say 
that ‘a Gandhi mey tonch the ‘ untouchables,’ not so 
other feople,’ as if the touching and tervice of ‘ un- 
touchables ’ was so injarious as to require for it men 
Specially proof against untouchable germs, Heaven only 
kuows what punishment is in store for Mutsalmans, 
Christians and others who do not believe in untouchability | 


The plea of animal msgaetism is altogether overdone. 
The high-class men are not all sweet-smelling like musk, 
nor are untouchables foul-smelling like onion. There are 
thousands of untouchables who are any day infinitely 
superior to the so-called high class people. 


It is painfal to discover that even after five years of 
continaous propaganda sgainst antouchability, there are 
learned people evough foond to support sech an immoral 
and evil castom. That belief in watoachability can co-exist 
with learnirg in the same person, adds no status to 
untouchability but mekes one derpair of mere learning 
being any aid to character or aanity, 
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Reason vs, Authority 
( By MM, K. Gandhi ) 

The teacher who-taught his pupils to spin becanse 
it was ‘Mahatmpaji’s order’ writes: 

“ Oa reading your article on ‘ Mahatmaji’s order’ 

in Youny India dated 24th June 1926, the following 

doubts have arisen in my mind: 

You assign a great place to reason. Have you 
not also written in the pages of Young India or 
Navejivan that reason is like the King of Ercgland 
entirely in tho hands of its ministers the sense-. 
Does not man often resson in the direction the 
senses guide him? How then can you take reason to 
be the guide? Have you not said that argument 
follows conviction? If then one has not the heart to 
Spin, One will find ressons against spinning. How 
far is it advisable to tax the reason of little 
children? That great educational reformer, Rousseau 
said that childhood was the sleep of reason. He 
therefore advccated merely the teaching of good 
habits during that age, And curely to teach children 
to obey the orders of a Mahatma especially when 
they involve physical labour is to cultivate a good 
habit. When the children grow up, they will find 
cut the reasons for spinning. Bat, is it wrong till 
then to ircnulcate that spirit of ‘b'ind hero-worship’ 
as you prefer to call it? Have we not made a fetish 
of resson in these days? For simple little things 
we urdergo long and laborious processes of reasoning 
and do not even then feel satisfied. Reason, no 
doubt, has its place, but, surely, much below the 
rank that we now give it.” 

It is wrong to quote a person against himself unless 
one is sure of what he has said and under what circum- 
stances. All the statements the correspondent ascribes 
to me haye undoubtedly been made by me at some time 
or other, kut under totally different circumstances. 
Where it is perfectly possible to reason ont a thing to 
the satisfaction even of children, there is no occasion 
for quoting authority and asking them to obzy it. Very 
often it is a misleading process. Every one has his 
likes and dislikes. And when one has begun to believe 
in a hero, he gives his reason the go-by and makes of 
his hero afetich This, I consider, is blind hero-worship. 
Hero-worship is a fine quality. No nation or individual 
can make progress who has no hero for their model. 
The Hero serves as an inspiration. He makes action possible 
which, in our weakness, is otherwise. impossible. He 
helps us out of the Slough of Despond. The memory of 
his deeds enables us to go through endless sacrifice, 
But, he must not be allowed to warp our judgment and 
paralyse our reason. The sayings and actions of the 
tallest among us most bear a most searching sorutiny, 
for, heroes are mortals, They are as liable to mistakes 
as the weakest among us, Their strength lies in their 
decision acd power for action. They are therefore terrible 
when they make mistakes. They bring woe to tae man 
or the nation that go in for blind hero-wxorship and 
slavishly accept all the acts and sayings of their heroes 
without question. Blind hero-worship is therefore worse 
than blind worship of reason. Indeed, blind worship of 
reason is a misnomer, 

Bat the correspondent’s warnivg about reason serves 
one usefal purpose, Secing that reason in the vast 


Majority of cases is the only guide to conduct, we rnust 
have for her pure and obedient ministers. The senses 
must therefore be brought under control and subjected 
to the severest discipline so that they may be willing 
instraments.in the hands of reason instead of reason 
being their helpless slave, 


The reason of little children is, no doubt, asleep, but, 
a vigilant teacher would gently coax it and awakirg it, 
teach the children habits of discipiine fo that, their 
reason, being freed from the control of their senses, 
wonld become from the very childhood their guide. It 
ig no discipline to tell the children to follow a hero. 
No habit is cultivated thereby. The children who are 
taught to slavishly do things become sluggish. And, if 
perchance another schoolmaster displaces from the 
throne of their hearts the hero presented to them by 
his predecassor, they ere likely to hecome unhinged and 
nseless in after-life. Whereas, if from the very commerec- 
ment, whatever is placed before them is reasoned out 
for them, and then examples of great men having done: 
noble deeds placed before them to strengthen their resolve 
Or support their reason, they are likely to develop into 
strong hardy citizens who, under difficult circamstances, 
will be able to render a good eccount of themselves. 


The All India Tilak Memorial Fund 


The Honorary Treasurers have issued an exhaustive 
statement of the All India Tilak Memorial JFand up to 
the end of 30th September, 1925. The statement is 
audited by Messrs. Dalal and Shah. The auditors who 
are Inccrporated Accountants (London) state: 


“ We visited all the Provincial Committees except the 
C. P. (Hindnstani) , C. P. (Marathi), Berar, Barma 
and Assam Committees. Although we visited the 
Kerala Provincial Committee, the Accounts being not 
ready at the time of our visit we could not examine 
same. The accounts, however, of the C. P, (Hindustani), 
Berar, Assam and Barma Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees have been forwarded by the Secretaries 
duly audited by the Anditors to these Committees 
and are annexed herewith. 

“ We have verified the Investments and Securities 
on hand, We could not however verify the Cas? on 
hand as we visited the centres some time after the 
close of the year. 

“Tt will be seen that this year also many Com- 
mittees have failed to prepare Balanca Sheets and 
Income and Expenditure Accounts, and havo submitted 
only Receipts and Disbursements Statements. In many 
cases we found that as no balances of Assets and 
Liabilities from previous periods sare being brought 
forward, it was not possible for Balance Sheets to be 
prepared. Receipts and Disbursements Sta'ements 
would not in the absence of Balance Sheets show the 
state of affairs of Committees from year io yaar, 
Assets are likely to bs ‘lost sight of this way. 

“ Khadi Departments according to a resolution of 
the All India Congress Committee have been separated 
in some cases. In the case of other Committees thoy 
will be, we are informed, transferred this year to the 
Provincial Bodies of the All India Spinners. Association, 

‘Large amounts have been invested in the Khadi 
Depariments of the various Committees, bat we find 
that a considerable part of these amounts is irre 
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able ond does not represent anything in the form of 
Assets or Stock in hand, These amounts or the part 
of amounts not represented by acy realisable Assets 
and irrecoverable shou'd be written off. In this con- 
nection we did draw the attention of the Committees 
concerned at the time of our visit. 

« Also advances to workera and District Committees 
which are not recoverable or are by way of allowances 
not repayable should be written off to revenue, and 
not shown as Assets as is done in several cases. 

“A combined statement showirg Receipt and Dis- 
bursemeats of a!l the Provinzial Committees has bzon 
prepared by the Ail India ‘Treasurer's office and is 
incladed herein. 

“As to the system of Aceosuats we intend address- 

ing  seporate letter, and hope that suggestion made 
will be carried cut from the current year, ” 
The present statement is quite apart from the state- 
ment previously issued of the Tilak Memorial Fund from 
iis foundation. Tke present statement brings up the 
accounts to-date not only ia charge of the All India 
Congress Committe: bat also of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. ‘I'he Balance Sheet gives the posi'ion up 
to 30th November 1925. 

It is to be hoped that the instructions of the auditors 
will be carried out by the Provincial Committees. Noth- 
ing can more secure the stability of the Congress Orgh- 
nisation than the sxccaracy with which the fiaances are 
kept by the central as well as’ the Provincial offices, 
There are, in the statement which coatairs 64 foolscap 
folios, accurately kept and certified accounts by various 
Provincial Congress Committees. Those who are interested 
in the Congress finances cannot do byiter than to secure 
a copy from Sjt. Rovasharker Jagjiyan Zaveri, Hon, 
Treasurer, A. I. C. 0., Zavori Buzar, Bombay by sending 
two annas posial stamp per copy, 


M. K. G. 


‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy ’ 
{ By M. K. Gandhi) 


Vv 

After dealing with the physiological benefits of chastity 
M. Boreau quotes the following parsage from Professor 
Montegazza on its moral and intellectual advantages : 

“ All men, and young men in particular, can experience 
the immediate benefit of chastity. Tho memory is qniet 
and tenacious, the brain lively and fertile, the will 
energetic, the whole character gains 4 strength of which 
libertines have ro corec:plion ; no prism shcws us cur 
surroundings under such heavenly colours ss that of 
chastity, which lights up with its rays the least objcc's 
in the universe, and transports us into the purest joys 
of an abiding happiness that knows neither shadow nor 
deoline." And the anthor addi: “ Tho joy, the cordial 
merriment, the sunny confidence of vigorons young men 
who have remained chaste...... are an eloquent contrast 
to the restless obsessions and feverish excitement of their 
companiors who are slaves to the demands of rensnality.” 
Me then compares the bonefiis of chastity with * the 
miserable conseqaences of Inst and debsuchery ’, “ No 
disease, " the author states, “ could ever be qnoted as the 
the resalt of continence ; who is not aware of the fright- 
fal diseases of which moral indiscipline is the source ? ” 
“The body...... finds itself converted into an indesccib- 
able state of rottenness...... Nor can we forget the, worse 
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defiloment of imagination, heart and understanding. On 
every side we hear complaint of the lowerisg of the 
character, the unbridled lust of youth, the eve: flowing of 
selfishness. ”” 

So much for the so-called necessity of sexual indalg- 
ence and the consequent liberty taken by the youth 
before marriege. ‘The protagonists of the doctrine of 
such indnigeace further contend that restraint of the 
sexual passion is a restraict upon ‘ the freedom to dispoze 
of one’s body’, ‘The suthor shows by elaborate argament 
that rostraiat on individual freedom in the matter of 
sexual indulgence is a sociological and psychological 
necessity. 

“In the eyes of sociologs s” the author says, “ social 
life is nothing but a net-work of mualtiform relations, 
nothing bat an interlacing of actions and reactious, in 
the midst of which an activity, isolated and really 
separated frem the rest, is unthinkable. On whatever 
step wo resolve, whatever action we settempt, solidarity 
unites Cur resolution and our aciion to those of our 
brothers; and not evon our most secret thought or 
most fugitive wish fails of an echo so distant that the 
mind is for ever incap:ble of measuring the distance. 
The social quality is not, in man, an adventitious or 
merely accessory quality: it is immanent, part of his 
humanity itsolf; he is a social baing becwse he is a 
man, There is no other field of our activity so truly 
our own: physiology and morality, economics and polities, 
the iutellectual and sesthetic domains, the religious 
and the social, are all conditioned by a universal system 
of mysterious bonds and undefined relations. The bond is 
so firm, the net so clesely m:shed, that sometimes the 
scciol-gist stends in real iroable before this immensity 
which unfolds itself before him, across all time and 
space; ha measures in one glance how great, under certain 
cireamstances, is the responsibility of the individual, and 
how he risks becoming petty by a liberty which some 
social circles might be tempted to grant him,” 

“Tf” the author further says, “wo can say that under 
certain circumstances I am not at liberty to spit in the 
street . , - . how can I elaim the much more 
important right of disposiog ef my sexaal energy as I 
like? Does that energy by a unique privilege escape the 
universal law of solidarity? Who dozs not see, oa the 
contrary, that the sovereign importance of the furction 
only ineress:s the sccial reaction of the individual 
ects? Look et this young man aad this girl who 
hayo just established that false vnion of which the 
reader knows the character; they sre parsuaded that 
the agreement coxcerns nobody bat themselves. They 
shut themselves op ia their independence, and pretend 
to believe that their intimate and secret action has 
no interest for soeiety and is altogether beyond its 
control. A childish illusion! The social solidarity 
which unites the people of one nation, and, beyond 
the individual nations, all humanity, fiads no difficulty 
in passing through all walls, even those of the 
secret chambers, and a terrible interrelation joins that 
supposed private action to the most distant series of 
actions in that social life which it holps to disorganise, 
Whother ho wills it or not, every icdividaal who 1sserts 
his right to temporary or sterile sexaal relations, who 
claims the liberty, to use the reprodactive energy with 
which he is endowed, merely for his own ep}oyments 
spreads ip society the germs of division and disorder, 
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All deformed as they are by our selfishness and our 
disloyalties, our social institutions still take for granted 
thet the individual will accept with good will 
the obligations inherent in the satisfaction of the 
Teproductivo appetite. It is by discounting this acceptance 
that Society has built up its countless mechanisms of 
labour and property, of wages and inheritance, of taxation 
and military service, of the right of parlismentary 
Suffrage and civil libertics. By his refusal to take his 
share tho individual disorganises everything at one stroke, 
he violates the sociul pact in its very essence, and while 
be makes the burden heavior on others’ shoulder, ho is 
no better than an exploiter and a parasite, a thief and 
& Bwindler, Woe ars respcnsible in the face of society 
for our physiclegical energy, aS for all our enrgies, and, 
i might be sa‘'d, cven more than for all the others, 
Since a society unarmed snd almost wholly without 
external pressure, is obliged t> remit to our good will 


the care to use that energy jadicivu:ly, and conformably 
to the social good.” 


The euthor is equally strong on the psychological 
ground “It was said long-ago that liberty is in appearance 
an alloviation, in reslity burden. That is precisoly 
its gracdeur, Liborty binds asd compols; 
the sum cf the cflorts which each is bonnd to make. 
The individual desires to ba free, he is all inflamed 
with the longing to raalize himself in the expansion of 
his autonomy. ‘The programme seems simp!s enough, 
and yet his first experiences are enough to show him 
its painful complexity. It is in vain that unity is the 
dominating charactoristic of cnr nature and our moral 
life; we feel withia us various snd contradictory impulses; 
in each of them we are conscious of curselves, and yet 
everything proves to us 
them, 


it increases 


that we must choose between 
yourg man, that you wish to live 
your owa life, to reslize yourself, we ask with the great 
pedegogue, lverster? Which is the better part, that 
which has its soat in tho centre of your intellectual 
force, cr that which cctapies the lowest, the sensual, 
part of you nature? If it is tras that progress in t.e 
fadividaal and in society consists in a growing spiritaali- 
sation and in the ever more complete mastery of spirit 
Over matter, the choice cannot be donbtfal, but there 
mast still be energy to act, and the uadertaking is not 
an easy one. Perhap3 you wiil reply: Bat I do not 
choose, I wish to realize my being in one harmonicus 
‘and organized whole. Very woll; but take cara this 
very resolution is a choics, for harmoay is oaly es- 
tablished at thecost of strife, Sterbe 1d Werde, die and 
bicome, seid Goethe, and the words are but the echo of 
others spoken nineteen centuries ogo by Christ, ‘ Amen, 
I say to you, auless the grain of wheat fulling into the 
ground: die, it remaineth alone; but if it die, it briogeth 
forth much fruit.” 

‘We wsh to bo:man—an oasy thing to say,” writes 
M. Gabriel Soailler, «‘but the right turns into duty, stern 
duty, in which “no one does not fail more or less; we 
wish to be free, we snnouuce it with a menacirg air; 
if we call liberty do‘ng as we like, the slavery of instinct, 
we need not be so proud of it; if we are speaking of 
the true liberty, let us gird up our Joins and prepare 
ourselves for the uzending fight. Wo talk abou! oar 
unity, our identity, our liberty, and proudly conclude 
that we are immortal sons of God. Alas! if we only 
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try to seize this Self, it escapes our grasp, it resolves 
itself into a multitude of incoherent baings which deny 
each other, it is rent by contradictory desires which in 
turn constitute itself, it is whotly (its owa essential 
being excepted) tho prejadico to which it submits, 
the objects which tempt it; its pretended liberty is 


nothing but a slavery which does not feel, so does not 
resist,... 


“While continence is a virtae full of reposs, inconti- 
nence opans the door to an unknown guest who may 
become formiaable. The revelation of pzssion, which is 
troublesome at any sge, may become in youth the signal 
of a radical perversion, we would cay of an irreparable 
disturbincs of the balance of the will and the senses. 
The boy who has contact for the first time with any 
woman whatsoever, a’ a passing encounter, is really 
Playing with his pkys‘cal, intellectual, and moral life; 
he does vot know but it will be the same tom+rrow in 
the family, at work, in social life; he does not know how 
tho sensual revelation will come back to hauat him, 
what servilnde withont hope may represent the too 
exact term of “mastery”; and wa know of more than 
one Jifa rnined after a beginning of richest p-zomise, the 
first disappointments of which dated from the first moral 
fall. 

“The celebrated verses 
remarks of the philosopher: 


of the poet echo these 


Man’s virgin scul is es a vessel deep; 

If the first drops inpoured should tainted be, 
Across the soul all ozean’s waves may sweep, 
Yet fail that vast abyss from stain t9 free. 


And, not less, this advice of the great British physio- 
logist, John G. M. Kendrick, Professor of Physiology 
at Glasgow University: 


‘The illicit satisfaction of nascent passion is not only 
a moral fanit, it is a teriblo injury to the body. The 
new need b:comes a tyrant if yielded to; a guilty com- 
placency will listen to it, and mske it more imperious; 
every fresh act will forge a new link in the chain of 
habit. 


‘Many have no longer strength to break it, and 
heiplessly ond ia physicil and intellectual rain, slaves 
of a habit coutracted often through ignorance rather 
than perversity, The best safeguard coasists in cultivating 
within oneself purity of thought and discipline of one’s 
whole basing.” 


M. Bureau adds to the foregoing the following from 
Dr, lranck: 


“ As to sexaal desire, we assert that tho intelligence 
and the will have absolute control over it. It is necessary 
to employ the term sexual desire, not seed, for there is 
no question of a function, the nonacsomplishment of which 
i3 incompatible with existence. Rvally, it is not aneed at 
all ; but many men are persuaded that it is. Tho inter- 
protation they give to the desires makes them look on 
co-habitation asx absolutely necessary. Now we cannot 
lonk on the sexaal act as resulting from soaile and passive 
obedience to natural laws; we are, on the contrary, 
concerned with a voluntary act, following on a determin- 
ation or an acquiescencs, often premeditated and prepared 
for? 


——— 


Reward of Earnestness 
The head master of the national school, Dondaicha, 
West Khandesh, writes: 

“Yam the head master of the national school 
here-—a0 institution teachiog only up to the sixth 
standard vernacular. At the height of N.C. 0. 
movement, it was a flourishing institution. But the 
tide ebbed. The conductors lost faith io the movement. 
The school is now pulling on a very dull life. At 
one time there were 150 students and 6 teachers. 
Now there are 65 siudents and 3 teachers. Ameng 
these nearly half are in the infant class and below 
10 years in »ge. 

“The old head master resigned and I was called 
in January 1926 to conduct the institution. I am a 
graduste of the Gujarat Vidyapith. When I came 
here, I saw no student wearing Khadi, no wheels 
workiog, no teacher a momber of the A.1.S.A. I 
gaw also that the school board, consisting merely of 


merchaots and no edusationist, took any interest either 
ia the institution or in the national mvvement in 


general, They continue the school simply out of an 
idea of prestige. I have been trying to remove this 
indifferance and I request you to guide me in my 
attempt. 

“I saw first that spinniog should be made compul- 
sory and the importance of Khadi and swadesh: shon'd 
be impressed upon the stulents, I began with the 
wheels bat failed. The Charkhsas were few and unsatis- 
factory. Supervision was difficait. 

“ The report of tak/i spinniog in Ahmedabad (I.;bour) 
sohools was a message of hope for me. I decided 


to introduce the iak/i in my school, I had never 
- spun on a éakli, I learnt it and now i can spin on 


the takli tolerably govud yarn at the speed of 125 
yards per hour. Having learnt it myself, I got taklis 
manufactured locally by Mr. Apte of Malpur and intro- 
duced them one month ago in the school, 28 
taklis are now working. I am glad to write that the 
work is progressing. Here are the results of my 
hamble work. 

“All the 28 boys assemble in one hall after 
our daily prayers and spin for 30 minutes only 
including the windiog of yarn. A regular record 
of the daily progress is kept. At the end of the 
first week the average speed per boy per day ( 30 
minutes ) came to 20 yards. The next week it rose 
to 23 yards, the third week it became 27 yards and 
now it is 30 yards i. e. 60 yards per hour including 
the time for winding up the yarn. Most of the yarn 
is satisfactory, The rest is improving. 5 students have 
reached the speed of 100 yards per hour; 5 spin 
Prose ae yards, @ boys spima above 60 ‘yards, 9 

8 spin fe: i 
ee : tA waa 40 yards and only 3-boys spin 

“Two students began to wear pure Khadi in 
March and became Juvenile members of the A. I, 
S. A., 3 more have bagua to wear Khedi now and 
their yarn will reach Sabarmati, form the next 
month. All the teachers (3 inc'nding myself ) are 


members of the A. I. 8. A. (A ol 
taken to takli spinning. (A class ) and have 


“Oatside the school too we have introduced the 
taki: snd there are now 5 A class members and one 
donor sending taki yarn regularly to the A. I. 8. 
A, One of them iss morchant and one is an 
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Ayurvedic doctor. Both say that they could not find 

time to spin on the wheel, bat now that they have 

a takli in their pockets they find no difficulty in 

sending 1060 yards per month.” 

This report shows clearly whet earnestness can do. 
The school with 150 students was no more national than 
any other school would be on the mere ground of not 
being under the Government. A school to be national 
must satisfy the definition given by the Congress. In 
accordance with it among other things it monet have 
spinnieg in it and the boys and girls mast wear Khadi. 
They must also have Hindi ss their second language. 
Bat many schools are falsely called national although 
they do not carry ont any of the conditions laid down 
by the Congress. The hoad master therefore deserves 
congratulations for his having iatroiuced spinning and 
Khadi. I hope that the school board will support his 
effort. Ife will bear in miad the faci that spioning to 
be succexsfal must include carding by the boys, Unless 
they know all the preceding processes, they cannot be 
called spinners in tho true sense. M. K, G. 


Notes 
To ‘ Soine Bengali Ladies’ 

If you had given me your names and addresses, I 
would have sent you a fall and prompt reply. You ask 
me to deal with a most delicate matter in the psges of 
‘Young India.’ I am sorry, I cannot do so. ff the 
facts are a8 yw have stated, there is no doubt, some 
thirg radicelly wreng somewhere. Yon huve evidently 
written from hearsay. You shonld have supplied me 
with facts avd given me your address so as to enable 
me to correspond with you and gain supplementary 
information. I iavite you still to do so, 

Industrious Spinning 

A correspondent writes saying that a trader's wife 
in Pachora (Maharashtra) spun 34 lbs cf yarn in 9 
months, spinning at the rate of 5 hours per day in 
addition to doing all her household work. The count 
spun was between 7 and 8, Carding was done by the 
husband. His yearly expense for clothing was Rs. 100; 
whereas, after the introduction of spinning in the 


household, it has gone down to Rs. 50. This is evidently 
due to getting rid of superflaous clothing, 


Why he Spins 
A lawyer friend, whom I congratulated upon the even- 
nes3 Of his yarn, although he is a novice in spinning, writes: 
“Let me not leave you under the impression 
that I have taken to spinning from any patriotic or 
philanthrophic motives. Seeing......... Spinning con- 
stantly at...... in 1925, I started doing it with, as we 
lawyers usually say, entirely an ulterior object. I 
I regret to say I failed to achieve it and I am con- 
vinced that however long I may continue to spin I 
Shall not gain my object in the future. Bat from 
the day I started spinning, I have acquired a great 
likiog for it, I find it is a real sedative for a troubled 
mind and I have therefore continued it and will 
continue it. And as I do not like to spin jast me 
chanically and aimlessly, 1 am troubling you to help 
me to improve my production. May I add that I 
have always looked upon your advocacy of the Oharkha 
at the only means, both practical and cheap, of 


raising Our ~helpless masses from their present 
deplorable coudition ? ” M. K, G, 
Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navajivan 
Presa, Sarkhigarami Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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Vol VIII 
: Khadi in Karnatak 
S}t. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande sends me regarding 
his Khaddar activities a letter which T condense below: 
“The place where I am working is about 18 
miles from Belgaum and 4 miles from the nearest 
railway station Suldhal. Spinnisg was revived in 
these parts in the year 1920, the majority of the 


Spinners spin in their leisure hours, A few are 
whole-time spinners. In 1920 this centre supplied 
Khadi worth about Bs. 30,000. The demand 


continued to increase till 1924, We had to depend 
upon middle-men for the supply of Khedi. They did 
not pay muck attention either to the quality of yarn 
or cloth. After the Be gaam Congress the demand 
for Khadi went down and complaints were made 
both regarding the quality and prices, I reasoned 
with the middlemon but could not psrsuade them 
to improve tho yuality or give up profiteering. I 
therefore decided to take up the work myself. I 
visited the neighbouring villages where spinning waf 
dono. I persuaded the spisners to spin better and 
finer yarn and it was possible to make them to do 
so under guarantee of t»king over all their yarn. 
The iooms also were brought under control. The 
result was that the Khadi produced was superior and 
the demand therefore increased and continues still 
to increase. ‘he present number of looms working 
for me is 35. Thore are 6 young men working with 
me. I have built puceva sheds for us. We have 8 
weavers staying with us. 2 workers have been posted 
in two spinning villages where in addition to the 
Supervision of spinning, they look after the general 
sanitation and education. Progress is no doubt slow. 
But the work is giving satisfaction. 
school for untouchables was elso started and 2 workers 
were engaged for the work, oue of whom is a 
Brahmin graduate and the other isa Liugayat. ‘This 
school is attended by caste-Hindus also. Both the 
spinners and weavers are agriculturists and both do 
their work duriog leisure hours. Generally our yarn 
is bstwoen 15 and 20 counts. Our output is Rs. 1000 
worth of Khadi per month. It is sold at cost price 
in the spinning villages. Hlsewhere, we charge 6437 
in addition to cost price. Our prices compare favourably 
with those prevailing in other provinces. In the 
village of Hudli there are about 50 weaver families. 
I have been able to induce only 15 of them to weave 
Khadi. Others weave mill yarn. Almost all of them 
are indebted to traders dealing in yarn. My weavers 
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had to be reliaved of their debts before they took 
up my work, I had to advance Rs. 900 in all. The 
goneral condition of these weavers is very poor. 
They sre victime of drink. But those who are 
Staying with us seer to have given it up. Women 
are industrious, men are generally lazy. I get the 
yarn mostly from 5 viilages. In 2 villages, thete is 
not a single house where a wheel is not working. 
One of these ha§ 120 houses and the other 80. On 
an averegs a woman gets 8 annes per week. Those 
who work for 6 hours « day get not less than 12 
aunas per week. Igfeel very happy and my time 
is fully occupied. Bat I have to go oni fairly often. 
Sometimes I am dragged into local polities. Once I 
involved myself in these as I thought that my touch 
with these activities would help me in my Khadi 
work. But experience has taught me that it is no 
advantage to Khadi work. You will be glad to learn 
that non~Brahmins who were Inkewarm about Khadi 
when you visited Nipani are now taking to it. Some 
of them are seriously thinking about opening a 
selling depot with their own capital. ” 


The problem of inducing paid spinners te improve 
their yarn and weavers to take up handspun yarn is 
causing difficulty everywhere. Patience and perseverance 
combined with acquisition of scientific knowledge about 
the methods of improving handspan yarn, is the only 
remedy. Weavers will readily take ap hand-spun yarn 
if it is even, strong and properly hanked. They have 
no time for thinking of patriotism, all of then time 
being used up in keeping the welf from the door, 
They, therefore, sook the easiest work. And, unless we 
make weaving of hand-spon yarn as easy as that of 
mill-spun yarn, we must not expect many weavers to take 
i{ op. The secret, therefore, lies in hand-span varn 
being improved in quality. And, ,this is oniy possible, 
whoa we have an army of expert voluntary spinners 
who know ell about spinning, who know a gond spinning 
wheel from bad, and who, haying love for the. semi- 
starved spinners, will go to them, patiently reason with 
them and finally steal into their hearts, so as to induce 
the spinners to make the necessary improvement in 
their wheels and ugderstand the mothod of drawing 
finer, stronger and more even yarn. The thing is 
d.ffionlt, It is not impossible. But, the difficulty of 
the task and the extent it covers make it a matter of 
firsts class national importance. And, as it admits of 
immediate retarns, and therofore its accomplishment is 
within reach, it does not need ualimited capital M. K. G 
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‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy ' 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


VI 


After having insisted on chastity before and during 
marriage and shown by overwhelming proof that not 
only is ¢elf-restraint not impossib’e, not harmful but 
perfectly possible and wholly beneficial both to the 
mind and the body, M, Barean devotes a chapter to 
the value and possibility of perpetual continence. The 
following opening paragraph is worth reproducing: 

In the first rank of thece liberators, these heroes 
of the true sexual emancipation, it is only right to 
name the young men and women who, the better to 
devote themselves to the service of a great cause, 
choose to remain all their life in chastity, and 
renounce the joys of marriage. The reasons for their 
recolve vary according to circumstances: one feels it 
a daty to remain with an infirm father or mother; 
another takes the place, to orphaned brothers and 
sisters, of the departed parents; another desires to 
devote himself or herself entirely to the service of 
seience or art, of the poor or the sick, or to a work 
of moral education or of prayer. * Similarly, the merit 
of the volantary sacrifice may be grester or less; 
some, thanks to the benefits of a wise protective 
education and the practice of a good moral hygiene, 
are almost without sensual temptations; others, mora 
advanced in the path of virtue, have succeeded, it 
may be at the cost of sharp conflicts of which they 
alone know the hardness, in mastering the beast 
and taming the flosh, Ona any supposition, the final 
resolve is the same: these men snd women have 
been led to think that the best way for them to 
serve is not to marry; and they have entered into 
an epgagement, it may be with themselves, it may 
be with God, to remain in the perfect chastity of the 
celibate life. However definite and undoubted may 
be the duty of marrisge, as we shall see, under 
certain circumstances, all these resolutions are 
legitimate, because they are inspired by a noble and 
generous purpose. ‘Painting is a jealous mistress 
who suffers no rival,” replied Michael Angelo when 
marriage was suggested to him; and how many after 
him have had a like experignce! ” 

I can corroborate this testimony from the experience 
of Earopean friends of almost every description given 
by M. Bareaa, friends, who exercised perpetual restraint, 
It is Only in India that from childhood we must hear 
of marriages. Parents have no other thought, no other 
ambition save that of seeiog their children well married and 
provided for. The on thing brings Premature decay of 
mind and body and the other induces idleness and often 
makes of One a parasite. We exaggerate the difficulty of 
ohastiiy and voluatary poverty and impute extraordinary 
merit to them, reserve them for mahaimas and yogis and 
rule the latter ont of ordinary life, forgetting that real 
mahatmachip and yoga are unthiokable in a society where 
the ordinary level is brought down to the mnadbank. 
On the principle that evil like the hare travels faster 
than good which like the tortoise though steady goes 
slow, volapiaousness of the West oomes to us with 
lightning spxed aad with all its variegated enchantment 


dazzles and blinds as to the realities of life. We are 
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almost ashamed of chastity and are in danger of looking 
npon self-imposed poverty as a crime in the face of the 
Western splendour that descends upon us from minate 
to minute through the cable and day to day through 
the steamers that discharge their cargo OD o- 
shores. But the West is not wholly what we see i 
India. Even as the South African Whites ill-jadge us 
when they judge us through the Indian settlers. 80 
shall we ill-jadge the West through the humo and the 
other Western cargo that delivers itself to 3 everyday. 
There is in the West a «mall but inexhaustible reservoir 
of purity and strength which those who have eyes of 
penetration may see beneath the deceptive surfaus 
Throughont the European desert there are oases from 
which those who will may drink the purest water 
of life. Chastity and voluatary poverty are adopted 
without brag, withoat bluster, and in all humility by 
hundreds of men and women, often for no other than 
the all-snfficing cause of service of some dear one OF 
of the country. We often prate about spirituality a8 if 
it had nothing to do with the ordinary affairs of life 
and had been reserved for anchorites lost in the 
Himalayan forests or concealed in some inaccessible 
Himalayan cave. Spirituality that hes no beariog on and 
produces no effect on everyday life is ‘an airy nothiog’. 
Let young mep and women for whose sake ‘ Young India 4 
is written from week to week know that it is their duty 
if they would purify the atmosphere about them and 
shed their weakness, to be and remain chaste and know 


too that it is not so difficult as they have been taught 
to imagine. 


Let us further listen to Mr. Buresa: “In propor- 
tion as it (modern sociology) follows the evolution of our 
manners, end as methodical study digs more deeply the 
soil of social realities, the better is the value peresived of 
the help which the practice of perpetual chastity brings 
to the great work of the discipline of the senses.” “If 
marriage is the normal state of life for the immense 
majority of people, it cannot be that all can, or ought 
to, marry, Even putting aside the exceptional vocations 
of which we have just spoken, there are at least three 
classes of celibates who canndt he blamed for not 
being married: the young people of both sexes who for 
professional or economic reasons think it a duty to defer 
their marriage; the people who are involuntarily 
condemned to celibacy because they cannot find a suitable 
partner; finally, those who ought to abstain from 
marriage in consequence of their physiological defects 
that could be transmitted, and in some who are 
strictly bound to renounce ali idea of it. Is it not 
evident, then, that the renunciation made by these 
people, doubly necessary both for their owa happiness 
and the interests of society, will ba rendered so much 
the less painful and so much the more cheerfal, because 
they will find beside them others who, in fall 
possession of their physical and intellectaal vigour and 
sometimes with abdaundant means have declared their 
firm resolution to remain celibate all their lives. These 
voluotary and choice celibates, who have willed to con 
secrate themselves to God without reserve, to prayer and 
to the training of the souls, declare that in their eyes 
celibacy, far from basing a redaced condition of life, is 
on the contrary a superior state, in which man asserta, 
in its plenitude, the mastery of the will over instinod '* 
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10 young perple of both the sexes ", Says the 


suthor, “ who are still too yourg to marry, perpetual 
celibacy shows that 


it is possible to pass one’s youth 
chastely ; to the married it recalls the duty which lies 
upon them to maintain exact discipline in their conjagal 
relations and never to allow a corsideration of self- 
interest, however legitimate it msy be in itself, to prevail 
over the higher demands of moral generosity.” 


“The vow of the voluntary ceiibate” says Foerster, 
“far form degrading marriage, is on the contrary 
the best support of the sanctity of the conjugal bond, 
since it reprefents in a concrete form man’s freedom 
in the frce of the pressure of his nature. It acts 
like a conscierce with regard to passing. whims and 
Fensual assaults. Celibacy is also a protection to 
marrisge in the cense that its existence prevents married 
people from looking upon themselves in their mutnal 
relations as mere slaves to obscure natoral forces, and 
it leads them to take Openly in the face of nature, the 
Fosition of free biings who are espable of mastery. 
Those who scoff at Perpetual celibacy as unnatural or 
impossible do not know really what they are doing. 
They fail to see that the line of thought which makes 
them talk as they do must necessarily lead, by strict 
logic, to prostitution and polygamy. If the demand of 
nature is irresistible, how can a chaste life be required 
of married people? And, lastly, they forget the great 
number of marrieges in which, it may be for several 
months or years, or even for life, one of the spouses is 
condemned to a real celibacy by the sickness or other 
disability of the partner. For this reason alone, true 


monogamy rises or falls with the esteem that is paid to 
celibacy. ” 
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Enforced Widowhood 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 


Sir Ganga Ram has published a valuable table giving 
the number of widows throughout India with subsidiary 
tables for each province. The tables should be in the 
hands of every reformer. 

Not many will agree with Sir Ganga Ram about the 
order, ia which, according to him, reform should proceed, 
He gives the order thas: 


1st, Sosial Reformation. 
2nd. Esonomic Reformation. 
3rd. Swaraj or Political emancipation. 


Not so thought Sir Ganga Ram’s predecessors every 
whit as keen gocial reformers as himself. Ranade, 
Gokhale, Chandavarkar considered Swarsj to bess im- 
portant as social reform. Lokmanya Tilak felt no less 
for social reform, But he and his predecessors recognised 
and realised tho nececsity of all branches of reform 
proceeding side by side. Indeed Lokmanya and Gokhale 
considered political reform to be of greater urgency than 
the others. They held that our political serfdom 
incapacitated us for any other work. 


The fact is that political emancipation means the rise 
of mass conscionsness. It eannot come without affecting 
all the branches of national activity. Every reform 
means an awakening. Once troly awakened the nation 
will not be satisfied with reform only in one department 
of life. All movements mast therefore: proceed, every 
One proceeding simultaneously. 


But onenesd not quarrel with Sir Ganga Ram abont 
his arrargement of the order of the needed reform. One 
cannot but ackaowledge his zsal for social reform even 
thongh one may not agree with his political or economic 
panaceas, The figares he has given u3 are traly appal- 
ling. “ Who will not weep” he asks “over the figares 
which show the misery caused by child marriages and 
enforced widowhood,” Here are the figures of Hinda 
widows according to the census of 1921; 


Widews ofages np to 5 — 11,892 
» from 5 —10 — 85,037 

» from 10 —15 — 232,147 
329,076 


The figures are also given for the two previous censuses. 
The total of 1921 is a triple higher than for the two 
decades. The widows of the other classes are 
also given. They only demonstrate still further 
the enormity of the wrong done to the Hindn girl 
widows. We cry oat for cow protection in the name 
of religion, but we refase protection to the hamsn cow 
in the shape of the girl widow. We would resent 
force in religion. Bat in the name of religion we force 
widowhood upon our three lacs of girl widows who could 
not anderstend the import of the marriage ceremony. 
To force widowhood upon little girls is a bratal crime 
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for which we Hindus are daily psying dearly. If o- 
conscience wes truly swakened there would be no marrisge 
before 15, let alone widowhood, and we would declare that 
these three lacs of girls were never religiously married. 
There is no warrant in any chastra for sach widowhood, 
Voluntary widowhood consciously adopted by a woman 
who has felt the affection of a patner addi grace and 
dignity to life, sanctifies the home and uplifts religion 
itself. Widowhood imposed by religion or custom 18 an 
unbearable yoke and defiles the home by secret vice and 
degrades religion. 


And does not this Hindu widowhood stink in one’s 
nostrils when one thinks of old and diseased men Over 
50 taking or rather purchasiog gir! wives sometimes 
ons on the top of another? So long as we have 
thonsands of widows in our midst we are sitting on & 
mine which msy explode at any moment. If we would 
be pure, if we would save Hinduism, we must rid ourselves 
of this poison of enforced widowhood. The reform must 
begia by those who have girl widows taking coursge in 
both their hands and seeing that the child widows in 
their charge are duly and well married—not remarried, 
They were never really married. 


Spinning in Schools 


The following information sbout spinniug in the 
Maunicipal schools of Benares will be read with interest : 


No. of schools’ 34 
No. of teachers 175 
No. of pupils 4,000 
No. of teachers who have received instruction 
in carding and spinning. All 
No, of pupils who have received instruction in 
carding and spianing 578 
Average No. of spinning wheels per school 10 
Present average monthly output of yhro 30 seers 
Average coant of yarn 10 


Total qusutity of cloth woven from the yarn 1,000 yards 
Total output of yara from the commencement 4 mda, 
Year of introdaction of spinning in the sehools 1924 
Total expenses incurred so far: 


(a) Cotton Rs. 747 
(4) Charkhas +, 1,500 
(c) Repair of charkhas ,, 50 
(d) Contingancy » 63 per month 
(¢) Other special expenses,, 40 ” 
(f) Inspection » 39 ” 
The total output of yarn from the commencement 
to date cannot be said to be very great. 10 wheels per 


school cannot be expected to give much for the simple 
reason that they are too few to be shared by all the 
children every day. I would therefore commend to the 
Maoicipality the introduction of the ‘ak/i and it will be 
found that the output can be easily trebled without any 
substantial increase in the expenses, There would be no 
repairs required and every rupee saved. Every minnte 
utilised will be so much added to the income, The 
Benares Manicipality has led the way io handspianing. 
I hope that it will not hesitate to introdace a reform 
which experience has proved is most desirable so far as 
schools are concerned, 


M. K. G. 
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The Story of 
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A tr al Pe te 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi} 


Part II 


Chapter XII 


Seeking touch with Indians 
Before writing further about Christian contacts, I 
must record other experiences of the same period. 


Seth Tyab Haji Khan Mahomed had in Pretoria the 
Same position as was enjoyed by Dada Abdalla in Natal. 
There was no public movement that ccu'd be conducted 
without him. I made his acquaintance the very- first 
week, and told him of my intention to get in touch with 
every Indian in Pretoria, I expressed a desire to study 
the conditions of Indians there and asked for his help 
in my work, which he gladly agreed to give. 


My first step was to call a meeting of all the Indians 
in Pretoria and to present to them a picture of their 
condition in the Transvesl. The meoting was held at 
the house of Seth Haji Mahomed Haji Joosub to whom 
I had a letter of introduction. It was principally 
attended by Memon merchants though there was a sprinkl- 
ing of Hindus as well. The Hindu popolation in 
Pretoria was, as a matter of fact, very small. 


My speech at this meeting may be said to have beea 
the first public speech in my life. I went fairly prepared 
with my subject which was abont observing truthfulness 
in business. I hsd «lways heard the merchants say 
- that t:uth was not pessible in business, I did not believe 
it then nor do I sow Even today there are merchant 
friends who contend that truth is inconsistent with 
business. Business, they say, isa very practical affair, and 
truth a matter of religion; and argue that practical affairs 
are One thing while religion is quite another. Pare truth, 
they hold, is out of the question in business, one can speak 
it only so far a9 is suitable, I strongly contested the 
position in my speech and awakened the merchants to 
a sense of their duty which ws two-fold. Their respons- 
ibility to be trathfal was all the greater in a foreign 
land because the conduct of a few Indiars was the 
measure of that of the millions of their fellow 
countrymen. 
habits to be insanitary as 
Englishmen around them 


I had found our people’s 
compared with those of the 


aod drew their attention to it. I laid stress on the 
necessity of forgetting all distinctions such as Hinds, 
Massalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, Madrasees, 


Panjabis, Sindhis, Cutchees, Surtees and so on. 


I suggested, in conclusion, the formation of an 
association +0 make representations to the authorities 


concerned, in respect of the hardships of the Indian. 


séttlers, and offered to place at its disposal as much of 
my time and service as was possible. 

I saw that I made n considerable impression on the 
meeting. 

My spoech was followed by discuxsiou. Some offered 
to supply me with facts. I felt enconraged. I saw that 
very few amougst my andience knew Hnglish. As I felt 
that knowledge of Haglish would be useful in that land, 
I advised those who had leisure to learn English. | 


told them that it was potsible to jearn a ianguage oven 
at an advanced aga aud cited cases of people who had 
done so. I undertook, besides, to tesch a class, if one 


was started, or to instruct personally individuals desiring 
to learn the language. 


The class was not started but three young men ex- 
pressed their readiness to learn, at their convenience, and 
Oa condition that I went to their places to teach them. 
Of these, two were Mussa!mans,—one of them a barber 
and the other a clerk — and the third wasa Hindu, a 
petty shop-keepzr. I agreed to suit them all, I had 
no misgiving regarding my capacity to teach. My pupils 
might become tired, but not I. Sometimes it happened 
that I would go to their places only to find them en- 
gaged in their business, But I did not lose patience. 
None of tho threo desired a desp study of English, but 
two may be said to have made fairly good progress ia 
about eight mooths. ‘Two learnt encugh to keep accounts 
and write ordinary basiness letters. The ba: ber’s ambition 
was coufised to acqiiring just erocgh M:glish for deal- 
ing with his customers. As a result of thei stadies two 
of the pupils were equippad for making a fair income. 

I was satisfied with the result of the meeting. It 
was decided to hoid such meetings, as far as I remember, 
Once a week or, maybe, once a month. These were 
held more or less regularly and on these occasions there 
was a free exhange of ideas. The result was that there 
was now in Pretoria no Indian I did not know or whose 
condition I was not acquainted with. This prompted me 
in turn to make the acquaintance of the British Agent. 
in Pretoria, Mr. Jacobus de Wet. He had sympathy for 
the Indians, bait he had very little irfluence. ‘Sowever 
he agreed to help a3 as best as he conid and invited 
ms to meet him whenever.I so desired. 

I now communicated with tke Railway authoritics 
and told them that even under their own regulations the 
disabilities about travellicg under which the Indians 
laboured could not ba justified. I got a letter in reply to 
the effect that first and second clas3 tickets would be 
booked for Indians who were properly dressed. This was 
far from giving adequate relief, as it rested with the 
etation master to decide who was ‘properly dressed ’. 


The British Agent showed me some pz:pers dealing 
with iodians affairs. Tyab Seth had also given me similar 
papers I learnt from them how ciuelly the Indians 
wera hounded out from the Orange Free State, 


In short, my stay in Pretoria enab'ed me to inake 
a deep study of the social, economic and politic 1 con- 
dition of the Iadiansin the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. I had no idea that this study was to be of in- 
valuablé service to me in the future. For, I hed thought 
of returning home by the end of the year, or even earlier 
if the case was finished before the year was out, 


But God had disposed otherwise. 
(Translated from Navagivan by M D ) 


SPINNING 


GINNING CARDING 
. 5 2 aa YT ivkras 532¢ e ee ee ee 4 poniuial +. 
Name of Centre : ; ) =o ) Kach , EK ich Spinners y Coant Total 
ane = | Rate | Ginner’s ar ma Carder'= peas Yaa? Teathie: © monthly 
Hane | dail "| average ) onthly output 
Fenn earning | No.| Sex} Age | Religion| Rate average yarn P 
! | 
: 5500 Lbs, 
Gandhi Ashram, 40 for 4as. 0-1-6 Spinners card P24} © | All | Hindus) 5 a vee 12 to 15 
Tirucbengodu three per their own g | *8e8 es 1-8-0 
months maund cotton h, 
(24 Ibs) 
: Rs, 389 
Swadeshi Famine Do 3 as 11 Rs, 12 | 200) Do} Do anew BE: LA Re, 1 1 20 16 eT ae 
Relief Works, a : 
month and of 10 
sina cae Pancha-| counts 
mw 
. S to 
Gandhi Ashram, Mill ginned Spinners card | 200; Do| 30 |Hindus! 4 as. 5 to 20 | a ed 
Benares cotton used their own years per Ib. 
cotton and 
above 
Arambagh Khbadi Karya Do Do 2101 Do| All | 201 M.}10 as | 0-9-0 } 12 to 25 | 170 Ibs. 
: B ngal ages 9 H.| per Ib 
Maipur and Dondaicha} 50 4s pies 12 Rs. 15 | 325| Do| 30 to} Hindus | 3 to | Rs. 2 6 to 12 
(West Khandesh) ; per Ib. : 
Khadi Depot, Nipani 22 9 pies = 3 to 1 
(Dt. Belgaum) per lb. 6 as 


* Rate increases with the count, being as much as as, 12 for yarn of 20 counts, 


The Cow—the Mother of Prosperity 


x 


( Lastly, Mr. Hayne deais with the diseases, pests and 
troubles of cows, V.G. D.) 


Milk Fever 

Heavy milking cows, that have not beea thoroughly 
dried off, are liable to milk fever. Heifers never have 
it. The cow becsmes paralysed soon after calving and 
may die. She lies with her head around to her flank. 

Prevention and treatment. Dry the eow off thoroughly 
before calving. A cow that has been dried off until 
only clear water comes from her teats will probably not 
haye milk fever. When a cow has an attack fill the 
udder with air; use an sir pump and have it thoroughly 
clean and sterilised. Better call a veterinarian immediately. 

Do not try to give medicine: a cow with milk fever 
cannot swallow. 

Abortion 

The calf is born before time. The cow often fails to 
‘clean’ which canses serions trouble; she is apt to sbort 
again when bred; she my become entirely sterile, 

Cause. Cansed by germ which gets into the body 
with feed or water, throngh o cut or injury to the skin, 
or through the teats, or which may be introduced by a 
bull that has been used on infected cows. 

Prevention and treatment, Take the cow away from 
the herd, barn the after-birth, the straw, in fact every- 
thing that can be barned that hss come in contsct 
with the cow during the sbortion. Disinfect the stable 
thoroughly with a strong disinfectant, Have a competent 
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veterinarian remove the after-birth. Flush the cow daily 

with clean warm water with four table spoonfuls of salt 

to each gallon until there is no discharge. Better put 

the case in the hands of a competent veterinarian. 
Tuberculosis 

Caused by germ. May not show on the animal autil 
the diseass is far advanced Canses caughing and diarrhea ; 
the cow may hang her head, have dull eyes, rongh hair, 
and grow thin in flesh. 

Precaution and treatment. Have stables clean, light 
and well-ventilated; this helps to prevent disease. If 
cows or calyes show symptoms, see your veterinarian. 
Buy only cattle free from tubercalcsis. ( Tuberculosis in 
cattle rarely occurs in India V. G. D.) 

Garget 

The cow gives stringy, sometimes blocdy, milk, 
This is caused by bruises and injuries, lying on hard 
floors or by garget germs getting into the udder. 

Prevention and treatment. Keep the stalls bedded. 
Rub cdder with Jard, Be sure always to milk last the 
cows with garget, so that the germs will not be carried 
on hands or milker to healthy cows, 

Calf Scours 

White sours attack new born calves; the bowel dis- 
charge is light, coloured and stinkipg. ‘The calves soon 
die if not treated, 

Common scours may attack calves any time daring 
the period of milk feediog. There is an offensive bowel 
discharge, weakness and loss of growth of the calf. 

Cause. White securs are caused by germs and asaally 
affect calves kept in filthy pens. 
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WEAVING 


No. of 
Weavers Rate Weaver's : ee eo 
per Monthly | Total jar 
ae sooaagen, payment | © put yard 
(a) oo) | (c) (< 
° t 
ee | ne tb 6500 | 5 as. to 
cacke O50 | yards 10 as 
‘oad ee i es ee 
100 ite | Rs. 10 3207 
o ards 
0-3-6 a 6 as. to 
= zg. Il as, 
LO 
width 
(d) 
100 as. Rs. 17 5060 pol 
yards given 
13 3 to Rs. 12 | 660 0-9-0 
5 as, | yards io 
) 0-12-6 
. 
2a 2 to Rs. 15 | worth 0-5-6 
I as. te 20 Rs. 1000 to 
0-8-6 
44) Ste Rs. 15 | 
families S 28. } 


(¢) Single thread in all cases, The rate, cost, price increase 


ESTABLISHMENT 


No. of 
P el Villages, 
Sale Local Other iene Total served 
monthly Monthly 
price sales Sales [Men ee Charges 
0-5-6 | 857-156 | Rs. 3500 | 10 1 | Rs. 467 115 
to to 
0 10-9 Re, 4000 
7 as. to Rs. 300} .. 500] 4 it Paice (1 30 
12 as. 
avcedg. 
to width 
0-7-6 | Rs. 2001] ., 2500] 8 liga aes 40 
per 
yard 
3a Rs, 40 i VA2S TY’ g Beef) 1 
o 
0-12-9 
0-6-6 3 + 82 17 
to 
0-9-6 
per yard 
0-13-0 +» 2000 2 
per yard yearly 


when the thread is double, and in proportion to the width. 


(6) Rough average. A weaver weaving sinvle thread Khadi of 28° earns Rs, 114-0; bat one weaving 54” earns 26-4-0 when the 


thread is single and Rs. 28 when the thrzad is doable. 
(c) of all widths from 28” to 54”. 
(d) of widths 27” to 49°. 


te ee 


Common scours are caused by feeding from filthy 
buekets, by overfeeding and feeding milk at varying 
temperatures. 

Prevention and treatment. Haye the calf born ina 
clean stall or pasture. Disiofect the naval at birth with 
iodine or other antiseptic. Always feed clean milk from 
ele:n buckets. Do not overfased. 

Calves carofuily fed on milk, fresh and warm from 
the separator and from clean buckets rarely have scours, 


The treatment for white sccurs is to use ‘ sezurs 
serum" by injection. Consclt a veterinarian. 

For common scours cut down the feed one half and 
give four drops of formalin to each quart of milk, 
Allowing the calf to drink small quantities of lime water 
will sometimes cure scours. 


Bloat 

The panunch fills up tightly with gas, the animal 
anffers and in bad eases will die if not. relicved. Bloat 
is caused by eating soch food as green clover or alfalfa, 
or it may come from eating spoiled feed, or result from 
choking. 

Prevention and treatment, Give only sound, clean 
feed, Get the animals gradually accustomed to the green 
clover and alfalfa. In mild cases drench the snimal with 
two or three table spoonfals of baking soda in warm water. 
Ta severe cases tap with » trocar or knife the left side 
about half way between hip snd last rib. 


Black Leg 
Usually sho-vs, as puffy swellings, on the hind quariers 
of young cattle. The animal diessoon after the swellings 
appear. The disease is caused by a germ. 
Prevention and treatment, Have a veterinarian vaccinate 
the young cattle with the regular treatment. 


Choke 


Cows nd calves may choke on roots, epples or on 
feed that they can gulp down in big monthfuls. 

Treviment, Hold the mouth open with a clevis and 
if possible reach down the throat, and remove the object. 
If the object can be felt from outside, work it gently up 
or down; «do nol force it roughly down the throat with a 
slick or whip-handle. Tt may be necessary in savere cases 
to force the object down the throat with a smooth 
st'ck or whip-handle but do it with great care. It may 
be necessary to have a skilled yeterinarisn cut open the 
throat and remove the object. 


Warbles in Back of Grubs 

They are caused by the warble-fiy which lays eggs 
that hatch into grubs. Make lumps on tke cows backs 
under tho skin in the wiater; iaside the lamps are the 
grubs thet ‘hatch’ out of the skin. The arimal suffers 
from the presence of the grubs. 

Prevention and treatment. Sqeeze the warbles ont of 
the skin by hand or by pressing a bottle over the grab. 


YSU 
Foot rot 

Hoofs become too lorg from lack of exercise and 
filth wedges between the hoofs making them sore, then 
infection. euters. The cow gets lame and in advanced 
eases the horn of the hoof becomes loose and discharges 
pas. 

Prevention and treatment. Give exorcise, so that the 
hoofs will not grow long. Keep the cows from standing 
in mud and filth. Use coal tar disinfectant ia mild cases. 
Use weak solution of blue vitriol if pus is presenj. Trim 
away lodse horn if it gets loose. 

Lice 

Wash animal with a coal tar dip, Protect the animal. 
Wash again io a week or so, also wash stalls, mangers 
and rubbing posts. 

Ringworm 

Caused by a parasite that attacks the skin, Makes 
crusty, itchy spots on the animals head and neck. The 
hair falls out of the spots and animal rubs itself. 

Treatment. Soak the spots with warm water and soap 
to remove the crusts, and paint the spot with tincturre 
of iodine or a weak solution of blue vitriol. 

Flies 

The common biting fly and hora fly can be kept off 
the cattie by sprayiog them over daily with ono of the 
numerons fly repelianis, which should be used long 
before milking, so that the odour will not flavour she 
milk, 

A light blanket thrown over the cow while milking 
in fly time will add to the comfort of both cow and 
milker. Keep the blanket clean and free trom dast. 


To Keep our herd healthy 

Let the animals be outdoors part of every day if 
possible, 

Have barns and shed well-ventilated. 

Let sunshine into the barns and sheds. 

Farnish good pasture, 

Provide, fresh, clean drinking water, 

Keep stables, both stalls and mangers, clean. 

The man who raises his own herd has a hundred 
advantages in keeping is healthy over the man who 
depends always on buying cows to keep up his herd. 

Many herds have bzen ruined by buying diseased 
animals, 

It is well occasionally to bay animals to introduce 
new blood and improve the herd. 

Let us start a good healthy herd. Give care ond 
feed to keep it healthy. ‘Ihea raise our own best 
heifers and bay only unimals that are proved absolutely 
healthy, and we have gone a loag way towards keepiog 
away disease, 

Do not have too many cows 


Too much dairying is es bad as too m ch i 
Ph uch anything 


Do not get so many cows that it takes you 18 hours 
w day to take care of them. 


When the cows take so much time to be milked and 
fed, and tarned in and ont that we cannat have tims to 
raise the feed for them, wa have the dairy basiaess over- 
done. 

Bottor by far have « dozen real] 
cows and keep them alwa 
and have time to grow a 
cleaned up aad attractive, ; 


¥ good money making 


Sardeo. and keep the place 
haa to have 25 or 50 cows 
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and be always rushed, early and late, with no time for 
anything except to milk and drive cows and clean stables. 

When we get too many cows the profit per cow goes down. 

Let us have our well-cared-for herdof good cows, and 
raise all our own feed that we can; let us raise Our Own 
good heifers; Jet us have a good garden and keep the 
yard and buildings cleaned up. If we do this, we will be 
sure of a home and plenty to eat, which are things we 
must have before we are avy accouat for anything else. 


June Figures 
Here are the figures for production and sale of 


Khadi during June: 


Province Production Sale 

Rs, Re. 
Ajmer 2,990 4,663 
Andhra 16,327 22,018 
Behar 14,204 8.027 
Bengal 46,452 34,398 
Bombay j 27,844 
Barma 1,693 
C. P. (Hindi) a 125 
Delhi 1,377 1,858 
Karnatak 3,180 6,719 
Maharashtra South oat 81 
? Central eee 3, 1 51 
a North 2,017 §,239 
Panjab 8,948 5,607 
Tamil Nadu 39,754 67,129 
UF, 6,115 8,531 
Utkal 1,979 2,374 
Total 1,483,293 1,98,857 

The May figures for the same provinces were: 
Provinces Production Sale 

Rs Rs 
Ajmer 1,150 2,664 
Andhra 15,968 26,579 
Behar 21,328 11,530 
Bengal 88,211 30,566 
Bombay ok 27,650 
Barma 1,357 
C. P. Hindi sate 285 
Delhi 1,242 1,647 
Karnatak . 3,456 6,040 
Maharashtra South on 327 
= Central oe 3,129 
- North 1,915 9,094 
Panjub 5 617 5,621 
Tamil Nadu 40,049 66,064 
U.P. 5,544 14,364 
Utkal 3,001 1,848 
1,87,381 2,07,768 

M. K. G. 


Subscriptions can 


——- --- 


be received on any date of 


y8 wall fed aud well cared for,, 


the month but they will be considered to run as from 
the 1st of the month of payment or the next month. 
In the former case the subscriber will have to satisfy 
himself with sach of the back numbers as are available 
end in the letter he will have to remit an extra 0-2-3 
for each of the copies he receives daring the month 
of payment. Manager Y. 1. 
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Justice from Six Thousand Miles 
(By M, kK. Gandhi ) 


No conquest by force of arms is worth treasuring, if 
it is not followed by cultural conqaest, if the conquered 
do not hug their chains and regard the conqueror as their 
benefactor. The different forts of India are no doubt a 
continuous reminder of the British might. But the silent 
conquest of the mind of educated India is o surer guaranteo 
of British stability than the formidable forts 4% c. if 
the opinion expressed by the distinguished lawyers in 
Indian Daily Mail on the very modest proposal of Sir 


Hari Singh Gour for tho establishment of a Supreme 


Court at De'hi is an indox of that miad. Tor, these 
eminent lawyers regard the proposal as premature, in 
that judgments of the Privy Council sitting six thousand 
miles away from India would command, io their opinion, 
greater respect and ensuro greater impartiality. This 
amazing opinion I venture to say has no foundation in 
fact, But distance lends enchantment to the scene. 
Members of the Privy Council are afcer all human beings. 
They have been found to betray political bias. Their 
decisions in cases involving questions of cusiom are often 
distortions of the reality, not because they are perverse, 
but because it is not possible for mortals to know every- 
thing. A less trained lawyer having a direct knowledge 
of a local cusiom is better able to appraise evidence on 
it than those who, ro matter what their attainments 
are, know nothing of local conditions. 


The distinguished lawyers more*ver state that expenses will 
not be less becauso the final court of appeal is brought down 
to Delhi. It does not say much for the patriotism of these 
eminent gentlemen, if they mean that the fees should be 
on the same scale in poor India as in rich England. A 
Scotch friend once told me that Maglishmoa were probably 
the most extravegant in the world in their tastes and 
requirements, He told me that hospitals in Scotland 
were far loss expensively fitted than in England though 
they were in no way inferior in asefulness to those in 
England. Or does a legal argament increase in weight 
with an increase in the feos charged ? 

The third argument pressed into service in order to 
oppose tho proposed change is that Indian judges will 
not command the semo weight as the wigged ones in 
White Hal). If this was not an argument advanced by 
distinguished lawyers, it would be laughed out Is respect 
for judgments commanded by their impartiality, or the 
location, or the birth, or the colour of the skin, of jndgos3? 
And if it is the seat or the birth or the pigment that 
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determines the weight to be attached to judges’ decisions, 
is it not high time that the superstition was removed 
by removing the sest and appointing judges of Indian 
birth? Or does the argument presupp%se partiality on 
the part of judges of Indien birth? One does sometimes 
hear of poor people under stress of ignorance desiring an 
English Collector in the place of an Indian. But greater 


fearlessness and sanity are surely to be expected of 
experienced lawyers. 


But while in my humble opinion none of the three 
arguments advanced against the proposal has any force, 
the deciding reason for having our Supreme Conrt 
in India is that our self-respect demands it. Just as 
we cannot breathe with other lungs, be they ever so 
moch more powerful, so may we not borrow or buy 
justico from England, We must take pride ia being 
satisfied with the work our own judges may give us 
Trials by jury often result, all over the world, in defeating 
justice. But people everywhere gladly submit to the 
drawback for the sake of the more important result of 
the cultivation of an independent spirit among people 
and the justifiable sentiment of being judged by one’s own 
peers, But sentiment is at a discount in legal circles. 
And yet it is sentiment that roles the world. Evonomics 
and every~other consideretioa is often flapg to the winds 
when sentiment predominates. Sentiment can be and 
must be regulated, It cannot be, ought never to be, 
eradicated, ) If it is not wrong to cherish patriotic feeling, 
it is surely not wrong to remove the final court of 
appeal to Delhi. Just as good government is no substitute 
for self-government, good justice, if foreiga, is no 
substitute for home-made justice, 


Corrections 

I am aware of weak and faulty prdof-readiug and 
printiag of Youny India, Bat consistently with the 
desire of co-workers to save expanses, every effort is being 
made to avoid mistakes, But, Iam sorry to have to state 


‘that last week two grievous blunders crept into the 


article on ‘ linforced \Wuidowhood’ 

In paregraph 5, ‘Bat one did not yuarrel shoald 
read ‘But one need not quarrel’ In the last paragraph 
in the first column in the 5th line from the bottom on 
reads ‘ We would resort to force in religion,’ It should 
read ‘We would resent force in religion.’ I would not 
have noticad these errors if [did not know that there 
wero many readers who filed their copies and earnestly 
studied Youny India writings. M. K. G. 
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‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
vil | 

The chapter on perpetual continence is followed by 
chapters on the duty and indissolubility of marriage. 
Whilst the author contends that perpetual continence is 
the highest state, it is not possible for the multitude for 
whom marmage must be regarded ax a duty, He shows 
if the furction and limitations of marriage are rightly ucder- 
stood, there never cen be any advodacy of contraceptives. 
¥t is the wrong moral training that hes brought about 
the prevalent moral indise‘pline. Having dealt with the 
opinion of ‘advanced’ writers ridiculing marriage the 
author says: 

“Happily for fatara generations, this opinion of 
pseudo moralis's and of writers who are often utterly 
lacking in moral sense, and equally so sometimes in the 
real literary spirit, is very far from being that of the 
truc psychologisis and sociologists of our time; and ia 
nothing is the rupture m+re complete between the noisy 
world of the press, the novel, and the stage, and that 
other world where thonght is cultivated, and the 
mysterious elements of our psychological and social life 
are studied in detail, ” 

M. Burean rejects the argument of free love. He 
holds that ‘ msrrisge is the union of man pnd woman, 
the association for life, the communiestion of divine and 
haoman rights of law.” Marriage is not a ‘mere citil 
contract’ but a sacrament, a ‘moral obligation’. It has 
succeeded in ‘ making the gorilla stand erect”. ‘It is a 
great mistake to imagine that everything is permissible 
to those lawfully married and even supposing that 
husband and wife ordinarily respect the moral law as to 
transmission of life, it is untrue that it is lawful to add 
other modes of sexual intercourse which please them. 
This prohibition is as much in their interest as in that 
of society of which their marriage ought to be the 
maintenance and developent.’ The author holds that 
“the ever renewed opportunities of deviation from stricié 
discipline which marriage affords to the sexual instinct 
are a constant monace to true love. This peril can only 
be exorcised by watchfulness to keep the satisfaction of 
the sexual appetite within the limits defined by the very 
ends of marriege.” “It is always dangerous,” 

Francis of Sales, ‘to take to Valens me icines ge ge 
one takes more than should be isk: i 

well made up, much harm is dono;  marrisne har sn 
blessed and ordained partly as a remedy for concapi- 
—— and it is undoubtedly a very good remedy, bat 
all same a violent i conSequon 
denques if ach Seereclly ack.” as la 

The author then combats the theory of individual 
liberty to contract or break the marriage bond at will 
or to live frankly a life of indal it i 
consequent obligation. He insists on ansectaiaairesg — 

“It is untrue that the individual is at liberty to 
contract marriage or to remain in selfish celibacy, as he 
pleases; still less are duly married people 
together to the ruptore of their anion. Their freedom 
is shown when they choose each other, and each is 


bound to choose only with full knowledge, after 
thought, the one with whon he ellantes he can ssid 


the responsibilities of the new life he is entering. Bat 
a8 s00n a6 the marriage has beog accomplished and 
consummated, the act performod involves, far away and 
im all directions, iacaloulable consequences which extend 


free to agree 
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infinitely beyond the two persons who have brought 
them about. These consequences may be unperosived, 
in a time of anarchic individualism such 25 ours, by the 
spouses themselves, but their importance is certified by 
the grave sufferings whish come upon the whole body 
social, a8 soon as the stability of the home is sheken, 
as s0on as the variable caprice of the fensual sppetite 
takes- the place of the beneficent discipline of the 
positive monogamic anion. To one who is conscious of 
these indefinitely extended repercussions and these subtle 
connections, it matters little to know that, since all 
human institations are subject to the universal law of 
evolution, that of marriage must certainly, like all the 
rest, undergo in its turn necessary transformations, — 
there can be no doubt that progress in this direction 
can only take the form of eventually drawing more 
closely the marriage bond. The attacks no# made on 
the rule of the indissolubility of marriage, when divorce 
is ssked for by mutnal consent, will only bring into more 
prominent relief the social value of a rule against which 
protest is made, and as the years roll by this rule, 
which for some centuries, when its social value could 
not yet be appreciated, was simply a prescription of 
religious discipline, wi'l appear more and more a6 & 
principle as beneficial to the individual as it is salutery 
for soziety at large. 

“The rule of indissolubility is not an arbitrary 
sdornmevt; on the contrary, it is bound up with the 
most delicate mechanism of the individual and collective 
social life; and since people talk about evolution, they 
should ask on what c)ndition this indefinite progress of 
the race which all agree to desire, is possible.” “ The 
deepening of the sevse of responsibility, the training of 
the individual towards autonomous discipline willingly 
consented to, the growth of patience and charity, the 
control of selfishness, the maintenance of the emotional 
life against the elements that make for dissolution and 
the impulse of passing caprice—all those are elements in 
man’s interior life which we are entitled to consider 
the absolute and permanent conditions of all higher social 
culture, and on this account exempt from all such 
disorder as m‘ght result from a serious change in 
economic conditions. To tell the trath, economic 
progress is itself closely bound up with general social 
progress, for economic security and sucsess depends ia 
the long ran on the sincerity and loyalty of our social 
co-operation. Kvery ec)u0mic modification which ignores 
these fandsmental coaditions is self-condemaed, If we 
wish, therefore, to take up the study, at oace both 
moral and social, of the absolute value of the various 
mothods of sexual rolxtiows, the foliowiag question is 
decisive, What method is the best adapted to the 
deepening and strengtheaing of our whole social life? 
Which is the most capable, at the diflereat periods of 
life, of developing to the utmost the sonse of respo.usi- 
bility, self-abaegation and sacrifice, of most effectively 
restraining undisciplined selfishaess and capricious 
frivolity? When the matter is viewed from this stand- 
point, there is not the slightest doubt that moacgamy, 
because of its social and educative yelue, mast form 
part of the perman-nt heritage all more 
advanced civilization: and trae Progress will 
draw more closely, rather thea rolax, tho marriage 
boad, - The family is the centre of all hamea 
preparation for tho social life, that is to say all propar 
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ation for responsibility, sympathy, self-control, mutual 
tolerance, and reciprocel training. And the family only 
fills this central place because it lasts all through life 
and is indissoluble, and because, thenks to this perman- 
ence, the common family life becomes deeper. more 
stable, more adspted to men’s mutual intercourse than 
any Other, It may be said that monogamic marriage is 
the eontcience of all human social life. ” 

He quotes Aguste Comte: ‘ Our hearts are 80 
changeable that society must intervene to hold in check 
the vaci!lation snd caprices which won'd otherwise drag 
down human existence to be nothing but a series of 


nonworthy and pointles: experiences. Satisfaction of 
Inst is never the end of mairiage. ” 

“A fiction, ” writes Dr. Tou'ouse, “ which often 
hinders the happiners of married people, is that the 
instinct of love is a tyrant and must be satisfied at any 
price , . . Now the very characteristic quality of man, 
and the apparent end of his evolutioa, is an ever 
growing independence of his appetites, The child 
learns to master his coarser needs, and the adult to 
overcome his psssions. This scheme of all good upbring- 
ing is not chimerical, nor something outside practical 


tif For the end of our nature is precisely to be subject, — 


in great degree, to the personal tendencies which 
eanstitute our will. What one shelters behind as ‘ tem- 

t ’ is usually nothing bat weakness. The mau 
who is really strong kn»ws how to use his powers at 
the right time.” 


The Bull in Ancient Times 
Those who have followed the extracts reproduced 

from. Mr. Haynes’ booklet on ‘The Cow the Mother of 
Prosperity ’ know what value is attached in the West 
to the rearipg of cattle. No Jess was attached in India 
in ancient times. And since a good bull is the foundation 
for brioging into bsing good cattle, the gift of a 
breeding bull to the community was considered a most 
meritorious act in ancient times, 

qheaaed aaaaed alas | 
and nothiog was held to be more conducive to the 
welfare of departed ancestors or more appropriate as 
a memorial to them, than the consecration of a bull to 
public service. . 

ae afer ses ala qerat TT 

euaijagata fravedta affa: 

ge agga qaqa fasia afuer 

aemaisqaa: Ye: Praceda afta: u 

aeanat sata aanfafe 

afteg ar frqut & ar ator aera a 


As the quality of cattle in the neighbourhood would 
very largely depend upon the qnality of the bull, the 
ball being half and even more than half the herd, 
elaborate rules were laid down as regards what kind of 
ball should ba selected for such dedication and again, as 
regards what kind of bull should be rejected for the purpose. 
Thus we read in the Paraskaragrihyasutra, Kanda 43, 
Kandika 9, Sutra 6 

usat feat a at a qa oeafe a a ay 
siete dfedt daemcacaigeta stagcarn: Tafeara: gat 
qa a wiltaaa: CaAeSEe...... TAT | 

“ The bull should be of a single colour ( preferably 
red ) or of two colours. He should be superior in 8ize 
to the rest of the herd, 


yay-sreg aeagat alert alfear ar afer wa ar 
NL «uaKitn aeaeve aifganieat sererageae | 
aed a eizafa eraitaritara: wafer | 
He should be perfect in his limbs, neither wanting 
in any of them nor suffering from. any excrescence, 
aay: aafadt a gadlaraisfrerat ar | 
He should be born of a mother whose progeny are 
all alive ( Sat: srazat acar: safasea: ar sttaaear ae: 
a}: G4: |) ard who is a heavy milker | 
qa: ag elt fare sear: ar vaferal tem: agate: | 
And he should be the most handsome member of the 
herd” (4X aafrat eqnearedtft eredt, sfrata eres 
eqferaa: i ). 
Harihara’s commentary on the above gives us further 
information on all these points. He quotes the following 


verses among others, mentioning the qualifications of 
the bull: 


- AAcHTSHT EIST TT: | 

wersfedzead sgeraftrslaa: 

‘He should have high and large hump and shonlders 
and big loins. His tail should be straight, and his eyes 
like lapis lozuli, 

TUSTANSAA: FATS y: | 
AT SRTAE Pet: eat YA: 

‘ The tips of his horns should be soft like the 
interior of coral. The tail should be long and straight. 
The teeth should be sharp and 8, 9, or 10 in number.” 

Q4eut ugesy: Gerda a at waz 1 

‘ He should have broad ears and soft hair. ’ 

yal safe was gat eqaaein 


‘ He should trail his tail on the ground and have 
thick hair upon it.’ 


‘A nila bull is 
and is thus defined : 
aoa qa ges seq Rafa Mra) 
aaragara a dlefafe fafeta u 
alfgdt seq ata ga ged a aige 
Ha: qeaaareat a agt dle seat 
‘A gila bull is red in colour with white legs, 
face and tail. ° 
gyicait is hence also kaown as alaleat or aalgle 
(in Gnjarati ates acnaat ). 
The bull should be three years old: 
sqreaa stags: | 
The following verses tell us what kind of bull should 
be disqualified: 
FMACANTTMA SATTURIA FB: 
aeAseal FETA saMCAfaa F 
ePeITTIIMa aM Bahra: | 
Goa: TTT VA: SHAME I 
HAATANTA SEWFATTTEAM | 
SS aq: gate Te wea aaa 
‘ Bulls with black palats, lips and testh, rongh horas 
and hoofs or weak teeth, short in stature, deformed, 
having wild eyes or only oa eye should be rejected. ° 
It is hardly necessary t7 point out that the foregoing 
extracts are not given to show the kind of breeding bulls 
we should have, ( thst must be Jearnt from modern 
books ), but to show how muzh care was bestowed by the 
ancients on securing the proper kind of breeding bulls. 
. V. G. Desai 
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Triumph of Civil Disobedience 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Pundit Malaviyaji’s triumph is a national victory. 
Disrupted and demoralised though we are at the present 
moment, Punditji has shown that there is still courrge 
left in us to defy the might of the mightiest empire. 
To have issued notice light-heartedly rgainst one of the 
oldest and most respected and Ffest-known of India’s 
public servants was an insolent exhibition of power. 
Let us assume for the moment that the Government 
had sofficient grounds for fearing Pundit Malaviyaji’s 
predence in Calcutta at a time when they were trying to 
bring about peace, It was still wrong to have dealt 
summarily with a man of Panditji’s position in the 
Indian world. 1t would not have dercgated from 
the Acting Governor's d‘gnity if he had written a 
private note to Panditji or if he bad invited kim for 
a confererce and placed before him the evidence 
in his possession and told him to absent himself in the 
interests of peace which Punditji claimed to desire as 
mach as the Governor himself. In every one of his 
public speeches Punditji has put emphasis upon the 
desirability of peace. But the Government is too 
digdainful of public opinion even to think cf any such 
courteous action, It expected Punditji and Dr. Moonje 
to take the order with due ard humble submission. The 
Government ovidently expected that Non-co-operation 
was dead, that civil disobedience died even before Non- 
co-operation and was decently buried at Bardoli and 
that the Congress resolntions on civil disobedience were 
all idle threats, The Bergal Government has now dis- 
covered their mistake, Par ditji’s letter is a lesson in self- 
restraint combined with firmness. His following up the 
letter with action, his refusal to see the Magistrate and 
his trimomphant entry into Calcutts, his advice to the 
pepple not to lose their heads, not to demonstrate, 
and, his quiet continuance of his programme as if 
nothing had happened, furnish an object lesson in perfect 
civil disobedience. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will understand that civil disobedience has come to 
stay and when occasion demands it, there wiil be more 
than one person in the country to adopt it. 


Both Hindus and Mussalmans will commit a serious 
blunder if we consider that the serving of notice on Punditji 
and Dr. Moorje was an anti-Hinda and pro-Mohomadan 
act. With the Government all is grist that comes to its 
mill. If today it is a distinguished Hindu who has been 
served with a notice, it will be tomorrowan equally 
distinguished Maussalman t0 reesive the ssme attention 
if the Government desires it for its own end. Nobody is 
deceived by the declaration that the Government sincerely 
wants peace between the communities. I venture to 
suggest that a real desire for peace between Hindus and 
Massalmans is wholly inconsistent with the desire to retain 
British rule in India by force of arms. When British 
officials begin the work of peace between these two 
beanches of the Indian family, they will have begun to 
live in. India on sufferance, After all, the discovery that 


India is governed by the ‘divide and rule’ policy was made 
in the first instance not by an Indian, but if I am not 
mistaken, by an Koglishman. It was either the late 
Allen Octavius Hume or Geroge Yule who taught us to 
believe that the Empire was based upon a» policy of 
divide-and-rule, Nor need we be surprised at or resent it. 
Imperial Rome did no otherwise. British did no otherwise 
with the Boers. By a system of favouritism it sought to 
divide the Boer ranks, The Government of India is 
besed upon distrust. Distrust involves favouritism snd 
favouritism must breed division. There are frank 
Englishmen enough who have owned this fact. No 
gerions stadent of Indian history can help rejecting the 
recent declarations about pesce on the part of the Viceroy 
or the Governors, I sm prepared to believe that His 
Excellency the Viceroy is sincere in his declaration. It 
ia not necessary for one to impute dishonesty to the 
high officials, if one is to sseribe the policy of ‘divide 
and rule’ to the Government. The division policy need 
not be always conscious and deliberate. Massalmans 
against Hindus, Non-Brahmins against Brahmins, Sikhs 
against both, Gurkhas against all the three, this game 
of permutation and combination has gone on ever since 
the advent of British rule, and will continae so lopg as 
the Government considers its interests to be antagonistic 
to those of the people or its existence to be »gainst 
the desire of the people. Hence it is that Swaraj is 
a vital necessity for national growth. Hence it is that 
Mrs. Besant hes stated not without much force that 
Hindn-Muslim unity is almost an impossibility without 
Swaraj, And unfortunately we are having it demonstrated 
to us daily that Swarej is oan equal impossibility 
without Hindn-Muslim unity. I am however optimistig 
enough to believe that the unity will come inspite of 
ourselves because, I implicitly believe in Lokamanya’s 
motto ‘Swaraj is my birthright and I shall have it’. 
Where man’s effort may fail God's will succeed and 
His Government is not based upon ‘divide and rale’ 
policy. 


A Fioneer in National Education 

Professor Bijapurkar whose death was announced 
last week was one of the pioneers of national education. He 
may be said to have given his whole life to national educa- 
tion. He suffered much for it, He was the soul of the 
institution at Talegaon. He laboured to give the students 
text books in Marathi. He abhorred cant, humbag and 
untruth. He was, like all Maharashtra workers, an em- 
bodiment of simplicity, He was adored by his pupils 
whom he loved as a father loves his children. I tender 
my condolences to the members of the deceased’s family 
aud to those devoted followers whom he has left behind 
him. M.. K. G. 
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Has Non-violence Limits? 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 
The following is an extract from a detailed letter 


from correspondent who gives his full name and 


address : 


“You may know what is happening to Congress 
Workers in Madras. During the lest two days, the 
Justice Party men have excelled themselves in their 
abominations. Mr.. . accompanied by Mr... . 
was canvassing votes for Mr. . . the Congress 
candidate. A group of Justice men who kept 
following Mr. . . . and others when they came near 
the Justice candidate’s house suddenly surrounded the 
Congress workers and Spat upon. , .and.. ’s 
faces. You know, rone better, what indignity it is 
to be spat upon. Has communalism been able to 
demoralise public life and work to such a depth? 
The object of addressing you these few words is to 
ask you to enunciate your theory of Non-violence 
with reference to what a. Congressman should do 
under circumstances of such grave indignity and 
insult. There have also been assaults upon. . : 
So far as our attitude towards the Government is 
concerned, we admit it is expedient to be non-violent 
in conduct. But is that attitude to be continued in 
relation to our owa misguided and cruel countrymen 
who take to assaulting, spitting and to throwing 
night-soil on peaceful.Congress workers? May I also 
bring to your notice that Congress sympathisers are 
many, while the paid hooligans are counted on one’s 
fingers, so that if we only want to put a stop to 
hooliganism we can do it effectively by resorting to 
violent methods. Bat we happen to be members of an 
organisation pledged to non-violence. The provocation 
is increasing everyday, and it may not be possible for 
Congress workers to restrain the youthful followers 
from taking the law into their own hands. Therefore, 
may I ask yoo to state if private defence is 
compatible with non-violence and with what qualifi- 
cations it should be exercised? The hooligan 
tactics of the Justice Party are testivg our faith in 
Non-violence very severely. Therefore, we, in Madras, 
will greatly benefit by your advice at this critical 
moment. One reason why I request you to publish 
your opinion as early as you possibly can is that we 
are told that the Justice Party is experimenting with 
hooligan tactics to see if it succeeds, so that they 
might systematise it into a regular art of political 
warfare against the Congress in the coming Council 
and Assembly elections in November, ” 


I have.purposely erased names of men and places; 
for, their discovery is not required for my purpose. 
Time for expedient non-violence passed away long ago. 
Those who cannot be non-violent at heart are under no 
obligation to be non-violent under the circumstances 
mentioned by the correspondent. Though non-violence is 
the creed of the Congress, nobody now refers to the 
creed for being or remaining non-violent. Every 
Congressman who is non-violent, is 30 because he cannot 
be otherwise. My advice therefore emphatically is that 
No one need refer to me or any other Congressmen for 
advice in the matter of non-violence. Every one must 
act on his own responsibility, and interpret the Congress 
creed to the best of his ability and belief, I haye often 


lessly betrayed and misrepresented. 


noticed that weak people kave taken shelter. under the 
Congress creed or under my advice, when they have 
simply by reeson of their cowardice been unable to 
defend their own honour or that of those who were 
entrusted to their care. I recall the incident that 
happened near Bettiah when Non-cooperation was at its 
height. Some villegers were looted, They had fled 
leaving their wives, children and belongings to the 
mercy of the looters, When I rebuked them for their 
cowardice in thus neglecting their charge, they shame- 
lessly pleaded non-violence. I publicly denounced their 
conduct and said that my non-violence fully accommodated 
violence offered by those who did not feel non-violence 
and who had in their keeping the honour of their 
womenfolk and little children. Non-violence is not a 
cover for cowardice, but it is the supreme virtue of 
the brave. Exercise of non-violence requires far greater 
bravery than that of swordsmanship. Cowardics is wholly 
inconsistent with non-violence. Translation from swords- 
manship to non-violence is possible and at times, even 
an easy stage. Non-violence, therefore, presupposes 
ability to strike. It is a conscious deliberate restraint 
put upon one’s desire for vengeance. But vengeance 
is any day superior to passive, — effiminate 
and helpless submission. Forgiveness is higher still. 
Vengeance too is weakness. ‘The desire for vengeance 
comes oui of fear of harm, imaginary or real. A dog 
barks and bites when he fears. A man who fears no 
one on earth would consider it too troublesome even 
to Summon up anger against one who is vainly trying 
to injure him. The sun does not wreak vengeance upon 
little children who throw dust at him. They only 
harm themselves in the act. 

I do not know whether the statements made 
by the correspondent about the misdeeds of the 
Justice Party men are true. Perhaps, there is 
another side to the story. But, assuming the truth 
of the statements, [ can only congratulate those 
who were spat upon, or assaulted or had _ night-soil 
thrown upon them. No injury has happened to them 
if they had the courage to suffer the insult without 
even mental retaliation, But, it was wholly wrong on 
their part to suffer it, if they felt irritated, but 
refrained out of expedience from retaliating. A sense 
of self-respect disdains all expedience. But I wonder 
what kind of punishment could be meted out by dis- 
tinguished Congressmen who, as the correspondent 
states, were too numerous for the few hooligans of the 
Justice Party. Were they to return night-soil with 
night-soil, spitting with spitting, and abuse with abuse ? 
Or, would the self-respect of this numerous party be 
better consulted by ignoring the few hooligans ? When 
Non-cooperation was the fashion, I know what was done 
to hooligans who tried to disturb meetings. They were 
held down by volunteers wh) caused them no_ hart, 
bat, if they continued to howl, their howling was 
ignored, I koow that even in those days, in ‘several 
cases the law of non-violence was broken and any man 
who dared to disturb the meetings or put in a word 
of opposition was howled down by the viclont majority 
or some times even roughly handled to the discredit of 
the majority and the movement which they so thought- 
I suggest also to 
this Congressman and to those whom he may represent 
that if the object is to win over the Justice Party or 
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any other party to the Congress, then, they should be 
treated gently even though they may act harshly. If 
it is to suppress all opponents, then, double retaliation 
chosen remedy. Whether that can 


or Dyerism is the 
another 


bring us any nearer Swaraj, is, of course, 

question. : 
But all my advice ia useless where conviction 

is wanting. Let every Congressman, therefore, weigh 


then make his definite choice 
and act accordingly, irresgective of consequences. He 
will then have acted truly even thongh it may be 
mistakenly. A thousand mistakes unconsciously made 
are better than the most serupuluously correct conduct 
without conviction behind to back it. It is like a whited 
sepulchre, Above all, we must be true to ourselves if we 
will be true to the country and lead it to its chosen 
goal, Let there be no cant about non-violence. It is 
not like a garment to bs put on and off at wi. 
Its seat is in the heart and it must be an inseparable 
part of our very bing. 


The Agricultural Condition of 
Bardoli Taluka 


( by N. R, Malkani ) 
Ill 

In my previous article I have tried to show that 
the Government in regising assessments of land revenue 
pays no regard to the actual profits of agriculture, But 
accepts the rentals of iand as indicative of uch profits; 
that such rentals are no true tests of profits on account 
of special conditions which have artificially inflated them. 
I now proceed to discuss whether there are any ‘ net 
profits’ of cultivation to be charged by the Government 
at all. But I shall first explain the nature of such 
profits, 

By net profits of agriculture is meant the surplus 
left after deducting the expenses of cultivation from the 
value of produce. Bat it is not clear as to what is 
meant by the ‘expenses of cultivation’. Now the wages 
of sgricaltural labour like ploughing, sowing, harrowing, 
etc, are evidently expenses of cultivation, whether they 
are earned by the holder himself or paid to labourers 
employed. So also the costs of seed and manure as 
also the depreciatimn charge on account of livestock 
and implements sre costs of cultivation. Rut is interest 
on land investment also a cost of caltivation, to be 
deducted from sale-proceeds to find ont the net profits ? 
The answer to this question depends on the answer to 
another question Do es Capital when invested in land 
remain Capital or is it converted into land? I think 
that Capital so transformed ceases to exist as capital and 
henceforth it yields not interest but revt. I would even 
go further and say that Capital invested in the improve- 
ment of land also ceases to exist as capital. A farmer 
improviog his land by Spending capitel will own less 
capital but better land. But any necessary expenses 
for the maintenance of land form part of trne costs of 
cultivation. Hence neither the interest on capital 
invested in the purchase of land, nor the interest on 
Capital invested in the improvement of land form costs 
of cultivation. In Economic theory however what 
remains after paying the wages of iabonr, the interest 
On capital, and the rent of lad is called the profits of 
enterprise. Sach profits slose are true net profits of 
business. Does Goveroment pay regard to such “ profits 
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of agriculture” in revising assessments ? The answer is 
emphatically in the negative. Govercment never 
inquires into such ‘profits of sgricultare’—perhaps, a6 I 
shall attempt to show, there sre no such profits at all 
in existence. Government while using the phrase ‘profits 
of sgriculture’ really meas ony the ‘rents of agricaltaral 
lands’. The lend revenue is a share of reate, not profit. 
In most countries, in India, rents have been charged,not 
profits, Only the Government of India, must amend seo. 
107 of the Land Revenue Code and substitate the words the 
‘rental value of land’ for the profits of agriculture to avoid 
any further confusion of langaige. Thea the question +8 
to what share of rents the Government may claim is 
distinct from the question as to whether there are any 
pr fits of agricclture 

I now take up the wider problem of the »gricu'taral 
condition of the Bardoli Taluka. Are there any profits 
of agriculture? But brief preliminary explanation of the 
method of my inquiry may not be outof place. The 
inquiry was conducted openly, in several important 
villages, with the help of the most intelligent and 
experienced cultivators. The figures submitted are 
typical ones, checked and compared over and over again 
before they assumed their final shape. The object was 
first to make a pumber of inguiries from important 
holders about their individual condition and then to 
arrive at average costs of cultivation of different crops, 
in various groups. The estimation of gross produce gave 
po difficulty whatsoever, as the output of different crops 
in the four groups of villages is well-known. The prices 
accepted are those quoted by the Settlement officer. 
There wa* one serious difficulty which hindered the inquiry 
from being a more extensive and complete one—the non- 
existence of accounts. Not even the b'ggest or the most 
pradent holders think of treating agricultnre as a business 
for which accounts must be kept. They fail to see the 
utility of keeping them. It is true that most cultivators 
are illiterate, but such is the present indifference to 
existing conditions that the most staggering figures are 
quickly received, slmost with s self-satisfied smile, mean- 
ing that things cannot but ba as they are. It is understood 
that somewhere something is very wrong with their economic 
condition, bat very few realise-the exact nature of 
their malady and fewer still suggest any remedies 
for its care, Yet there was a general willingness to give 
all the iaformation prssessed and that without oxaggera- 
tion or intent to mislead. The average cultivator is not 
clever enough to prevaricate and in the presence of 
others, gives honest answers to clever questions, sympa- 
thetically pot. 

I shall now submit the financial condition of an 
agricultural holding, in the firat group of villages. The 
average holding in the Taluka is of about 13 bighas, 
but as it is too small to support a family of 5 person 
(father, mother, 2 children and one parent) I have 
selected a larger ho'ding of 25 bighas, 20 of which are 
owned by the holder and 5 taken on rent. The 25 


bighes are di:tributed among different crops in the 
following manner : 


3 bighes Rice and pulse —( wet crops ) 
13 bighas Cotton 
§ 4 Juar j dry crops 


a (irass 
Rice and pulse are grown on the same land, one after 
the other. Cotton and Jaar are grown alternately, Joar 
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Senerally following after 2-3 years’ cotton cultivation, 
Now let us first calculate the costs of cultivating the 
different crops, per bigha of land, in Group I. The 
average costs per bigha are as follows: 


Rice Rs. 40 
Palse and Castor Seed wis ke 
Cotton rel 
Jaar Bo 
Grass BA et 


So the total cost of cultivation of the whole holding 
will be as follows: 


Rice 3 x 40 120 
Pulse etc. + ob can IP] 36 
Cotton 13 x 20 260 
Juar 5 x 16 80 
Grass 4x 10 40 

536 


Add to this the average actual land revenue assessed 
per bigha 
(1 acre=1 5/8 bighas ) on lands in the I Group. 
Rice, pulse etc. 3 bighas x 4s. 6 per bigha Rs, 18 


Cotton 13 bighas x Rs, 3 per bigha 4 09 
Juar 3) 95 X oa 3 95 ”» 15 
Grass 4 9) x rh 3 ?? Ty 12 

Rs. 84 


Bat we have assumed that 5 bighas of land have been 
taken on rent and the holder pays land revenue only on 
20 bighas. Thus the total land revenue paid will be about 
Rs, 70 and the total costs of cultivation will then be 
(Rs. 536 plus 70) Rs, 606. 

Now let us caicu'ate the amount and 
gross produce of 25 bighas of land. 

Rice on 3 bighas - 12 haras (of 14 British 


value of the 


Mds, each) @ Rs. 12 por hara Rs. 144 

Stalks ,, i... 30 

Palse etc. ,, yy 85 

Stalks ,, Joe 
Cotton on 13 bighas — 39 (British ) Mds. 

@ Ras, 16 per Md. » 624 

Stumps ,, Ra tt) 

Juar on 5 bighas — 25 Mds. @ Its. 5 par Md. »» 126 

Stalks ,, so ao 
Grass on 4 bighss — 8000 pulis @ Ks. 15 

per 1000. yr sO 

Rs. 11386 


Deduciiog Rs. bU6 the totai cost of cultivation from 
Rs. 1136 the total value of produce, we get a balance 
of Rs. 530. Further deduct Rs. 45, the rent paid for 5 
bighas of land takea on lcase and only Ks. 485 remain 
with the holder. 

But this sam does not ropresent the net profits of 
agriculture. The holder of 25 bighas is also the manager 
and superviser of his business, He employs labour, buys 
implements, seed and cattle, sclls his produce and does all 
that is necessary for carryipg on cultivation. Aa yearly 
wsge of Rs, 300 cannot be considered excessive for him. 
We havg also to make an allowance for the ccsts of re- 
newal and maintenance of agriculture. A pair of ballocks 
costs Rs. 500 and must be renewed every 10 years, The 
annual cost of seed for 25 bighss cannot be Jess than 
Rs, 25, and s0 the repair and renewal of agricultural 
implements and cart wi!l cost as much more, Deducting 
his annual wage and costs of maintaining sgriculture, we 
get Rs, 85 the true net profits of cultivation, on 


25 bighas of land in the first group of villages, on 3 of 


which 2 crops are grown and on 13 a commorcial crop 


like cotton is grown. Such was the net profit when 
cotton prices were as high as Rs. 16 per maund, 
while in fact the present prices are only Rs 11 
per maund. Nor is agricultural prosperity more 
stable than that of other trades and industries. A 
cycle of years, brings its good, bad and indifferent 
crops. An estimate of good crops on the best land, 
at high prices for all years cannot but be a defective 
estimate, Yet Rs. 85 may be the _ net profits 
of a holder cultivating 25 bighas 20 of which he 
owns. At the rate of Rs, 500 a bigba ( includiog 
some wet crop (kiyari) land) such a cultivator earns 
Rs. 85 on an investment of Ry. 10,000 7. ¢. less 
than 1%. Many holders are new holders, who have 
bought land at some such rates, within the last 25 years 
and who cannot but calculate the return on their invest- 
ment in this manner. The ignorant outsider doubts the 
correctness of figures end failing that the sanity of in- 
vestors, But hard words break no hones, and facts are 
none the less facts because some refuse to believe them. 
The facts are approximately correct and prove not the 
insanity of investors but the pressure on agriculture, cue 
to want of other industries. Yet all this while it has 
been assumed that the actual holdingiis of 25 bighas of 
the best land, while in fact the averge holding is only 
of 13 bighas, of all classes of Jand, and thousands 
hold much smaller patches. ; 


Spinning before the British Advent 

A friend sends the following interesting extracts from 
Prof. Radhskamal Maukerjee’s 7'he 
Indian Economics: 

‘In Indian society, where the family furnishes 
the main career of the women, she is generally of 
necessity in a position of dependence either on father 
or husband. But she could earn and have her own 
pin-money by her spinning work. The late Sister 
Nivedita wrote: ‘A hundred years ago the main occu- 
pation Df all women, and especially of these cf gentle 
birth, was spinning. I have known many a man of 
high education whos? childhood was passed in depen- 
dence on the secret earnings of say, a grandmother. 
The old woman loved the Caarkha even as her hus: 
band, son, and grandson who could give her riches. 
Such a possibility no longer exists, and perhaps one of 
the saddest conseyuences has baen the amount of unfrait- 
ful leisuro that has takon plase. Instead of the old 
spinning and its kindred arts, the woman has become 
still more dependont ov her husband than she was, ” 

(P.p. 159160.) 

“A spinning wheel does not cost much - Re.1 to 
Ks, 1-8-0 according to the qaality of the wood. The 
Spinning hours are those which » woman snatches 
amidst labours at home; au hour after the mid-day and 
the night meal is a most nsaal time ia which sho 
plies her wheel. Sometimes she works st it in the 
dark before day dawn, guided by the dexterity of 
ker fingers. In the course of two months, her savings 
in thread, after exchanging with the trader, suffice 
for a piece of cloth for herself or her husband, for 
which she pays the ‘weaver at the rate of two pies 
per cabit, vither in cash or in Diun (grain) the length 
of the cloth being sovea or eight cubits ” (P,30)” 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part II 
Chapter XIII 


What it is to be a Coolie 

It would be ont of place here to describs fully the 
condition of Indians io the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. I would suggest that those who wish to 
have a full idea of it may turn to my History of 
Satyagreha in South Africa, It is however necessary to 
give here a brief outline, 

In the Orange Free State the Indians were dispossessed 
of all their rights by a special law enacted ia 1888 or 
even earlier. If they chose to stay there, they could do 
so Only to serve as wa'ters in hotels or to pursue some 
sugh menial calling. The traders were driven away 
with a nominal compensation, Thoy brought forward 
representations and petitions. But theirs was a cry in 
the wildernes*, 

A very stringent enactmeat was passed in the 
Transvaal in 1885. It was slightly imoroved ia 1836 and 
it was provided under ihe amended law that all Indians 
should pay a poll tax of £ 3 as fee for entry into the 
Transvas!. They might not have land excepting in locat- 
ions set wpart for them, and in practice even that was 
not ta be ownership. They had no franchise, All this 
was under the special law fur Asiatics to whom the laws 
for the coloured p20plo were also applied. Under theso, 
Indians might not walk on public footpaths, and might 
not move out of doors after 9 p. m. without a permit. 
The enforcement of this lest regulation was elastic so 
far as the Indiaus were concerned. Those who passed 
off as ‘Arabs’ were, as a matter of favour, exempted 
from it. The exemption thus naturally depended on 
the sweet will of the police. 

I had to experience the effect of both these regulat- 
ions. I often wont ont at night for a walk with Mr. 
Coates, and wa rarely got back home much before 10 
o'clock, What if the police arrested mo? Mr. Coates 
was more concerned about this than I, He had to issue 
passes to his negro servants. But how could he give 
one to me? Oaly a master might issue a permit to a 
servant. If I had wanted one, and evenif Mr. Coates 
had been ready to give it, he might not have done 
80, for it would have been fraud, 

So Mr. Qoates or some friend of his(I forget 
which ) took me to the State Attorney Dr. Krause. We 
turned out to be barristers of the samo Inn The fact 
that I needed a pass to enuble mo to be out of doors 
after Y p.m was too much for him. He expressed 
sympathy for me. Tostead of ordering for me a pass, he 
gave me a letter suthorisiag me to be out of: doors at 
all hours without police interference. I always kept this 
letter On me whenever I went out, The fact that I 
never had to make use of it was a mere accident, 

Dr. Krause invited me to his place and we may be 
vaid to have become friends [ occasionally called on 
him and it was through him that 1 was introduced to 
his more famous brother, who was Public Prosecutor in 
Johannesbarg. During the Boer War he was coutt- 
martialled for cpnspiring to morder an Koglish Officer 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for seven years. He 


was also disbarred by the Wecohers Oa the termination 


of hostilities, he, Dr. Krauso, was released snd being 
honourably readmitted to the Transvaal bar, resumed practice. 

These connections were usefa! to me later on in my 
public life and simplified mach of my work. 

The consequences of the application of the regulation 
regarding the use of footpaths were rather serious for 
me. I always went out for a walk through President 
Street to sn open plain. President Kruger’s house was 
in this street a very modest, unvstentatious building, 
without a garden and not distinguishable from other 
houses in its neighbourhood. The houses of many of the 
millionaires in Pretoria were far more pretentious and 
were surrounded by gardens. Indeed President Kragér’s 
simplicity was proverbial. aly the presence of a polive 
patrol before the house indicated that it belonged to 
some Official, I nearly always weat aloag the footpath 
past this patrol without the slightest hitch or hindrance. 

Now the man on duty used to bo changed from time 
to time. Oace one of theo men without giving me the 
slightest warning, withcut even having asked me to 
leave the footpath, pushed and kicked me into the street, 
I was dismayed, Before I con'd question him as to his 


behaviour, Mr. Coates who happened to be passing the 
Spot on horseback hailed mo and Said : 


“Gandhi, I have seen everything, I shall gladly be: 


your witness in court if you proceed against the maa. 
I am very sorry you have bzen so rudely assaulted.’ 


‘You need not be sorry; I said, What does the 
poor man know? All coloured people are the same to 
him. He no doubt treats negroes jast as he has treated 
me. I have made it a rule not to go to court in respect 
of any persoaal grievance. So I do not intend to proceed 
against him.’ 

‘That is just like you’, said Mr. Coates, ‘ but do fhink 
it over again. We must teach such men a lesson.’ He then 
spoke to the policemaa and reprimanded him. I could 
not follow their talk, as it was ia Dutch, the policemma 
being a Boor. But he apdlogised to ma, for which there 
was no need, I had already forgiven him. 

But I never agaia went through this street. There 
would ba other men coming in this man’s place, 
and ignorant of the iacident and they would behave 
likewise Why should I unnecessarily court another 
kick? L therefore selected a different walk. 

The incident deepened my feeling for the Indian 
settlers I discussed with them the advisability of 
making a test case, if it were fouud necassary to do so 
after having seen the British Agent in the matter of 
these regalations. 

I thus made an intimate study of the hard condition 
of tho Iadian settles, not only by reading and hearing 
about it, but by psrsonal expsrieace. I saw that South 
Africa was no couatry for a self-respecting Indign, and 
my mind becams more and more occapied with the 
question ai to how the condition might be chthged. 


Bat my principal daty for the moment was to attend 
to the case of Dada Abdalla. 


(Translated from Navafivan by M. D.) 
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‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy” 
{By M. K. Gandhi) 
VI 


It is now time to conclude this series of articles. 
It is not necessary to pursue M. Bureau in his examiva- 
tion of the doctrine of Malthus who startled his 
generation by his theory of over-population and his 
advocacy of birth control if the human species was not 
to be extinct. Malthus, however, advocated continence, 
‘whereas Neo-Malthusianism advocates not restraint but 
the use of chemical and mechanical means to avoid the 
consequences of animal indulgence. M. Bureau heartily 
accepts the doctrine of birth control by moral means 
i. ¢., Self-restraint, and, as we haye seen, rejects and 
vigorously condemns the use of chemical or mechanical 
meane. The author then examines the condition of 
working classes and the proportion of birth among them 
and finally closes the book by examining the means of 
checking the practice of grossest immoralities under the 
pame of ivdiyidual freedom and even humanity. He 
suggests organised attempt to guide and tegulate the 
public opinion and advyccates State interference but finally 
relies upon quickening of the religious life. Moral 
bankruptcy cannot be met or arrested by ordinary 
methods, most cortainly not when immorality is claimed 
as 3 virtue acd morality condemned as a weakness, 
Superstition or even immorality. or many advocates 
of contraceptives do indeed condemn continence as 
unnecessary and even harmful. In this state of things 
religious aid is the only effective check upon licensed 
vice. Religion here may not be taken in its narfow, 
parochial sense. ‘True religion is the greatest «disturbing 
factor in life whether individual or collective. A roligious 
awakening constitutes a rovolution, a transformation, a 
regeneration. And nothing but some such dynamic forve 
can positively prevent the moral catastrophe towards which 
in, M. Burean’s estimation, I'ranvo seems to bo moving. 


But we must here leave the author and his book. 
¥rench conditions are not Indian conditions, ars i6 a 
somewhat different problem. Contraceptives are not 
universal in India. ‘Their use has hardly touched the 
educated classes, The use of contraceptives in India is, 
in my opinion, unwarranted by any single condition 
that can be named. Do middle class parents saffer from 
too many children? Individusl instances will not suffice 
to make out a case for excessive birth-rate among the 
middle classes. The cases in India whore I have observed 
the advoesty of these methods are those of widows and 


‘of Indian humanity, 


young wives, ‘'hus. in the_ one case it is illegitimate 
birth that is to be avoided, not the secret intercourse. 
In the other, it is again pregnancy that is to be 
feared, and not the rape, of a girl of tender 
age. Then there remains the class of diseased weak 
effeminate young men who would indulge in excesses 
with their own wives or others’ wives and would avoid 
the consequences 9f acts which they know to be sinful. 
The cases of men or women in full vigour of life 
desiring intercourse and yet wishing to avoid the burden 
of children are, I make bold to say, rare.in this ocean 
Let them not parade their cases 
to justity and advocate a practice that in India if it 
became general is bound to ruin the youth of the 
country. A highly artificial education has robbed the 
nation’s youth of physical and mental vigour, We are 
off-spring in many cases of child marriages. Oar 
disregard of the laws of health and sanitation has 
undermined our bodies, Our wrong and deficient dietary 
composed of corroding spices has produced a collapse of 
the digestive apparatus. We need, not lessons in the 
use Of contraceptives and helps to our being able to 
satisfy Our animal appetite, but continuous lessons to 
restrain that appetite, in many cases even to the extent 
of absolute continence. We need to be taught by precept 
and example that continencs is perfectly possible and 
imperatively necessary if we are not to remain mentally 
and physically weak. We need to be told from the 
housetop that if we will not be a nation of manikins, 
we must conserve and add to the limited vital energy 
we are daily dissipating. Oar young widows need to be 
told not to sin secretly but come out boldly and openly 
to demand marriage which is their. right as much as 
that of youvg widowers, We neod to cultivate public opinion 
that shall make child marriages impossible. Tho vacillat- 
ion, and the disinclination to do hard and sustained 
work, the physical inability to preform strenuous labours, 
collapses of enterprises brilliantly begun, the want of 
originality, one notices so often, are due largely to 
excessive indulgence. | hope young men do not deceive 
themselves into the belief that when there is no 
procreation the mere indulgenve «does not matter, does 
not weaken. Indeed the sexual act, with the unnatural 
safeguard against procreatiun, is likely to be far more 
exhausting than such act performed with a full sense of 
the responsibility attached to it. 

‘‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
lf we begin to believe that indulgence in animal 


passion is necessary, harmless and: sinloss, we shall 


want to give reins to it and shall b3 powerless to resist 
it. Whereas if we educate ourselves to believe that 
gach indulgence is harmfal, sinful, unnecessary and can 
be controlled, we shall discover that self-restraint is 
perfectly possible. Let us beware of the stroag wine 
of libertinijsm that the intoxicated West sends us under 
the guise of new trath and so-called human freedom. 
et us, on the contrary, listen to the sober voice from 
the West, that throngh the rich experience of its wise 
mén at times percolates to us i.¢,, if we have-outgrown 
the ancient wisdom of our forefathers. 

Charlie Andrews has sent me an informing article on 
‘Generation and Regeneration’ written by William Loftus 
Hare and printed in “The Open Court” (March 1926 ) 
It is a closely reasoned scientific essay. He shows that 
all bodies perform two functions: ‘namely internal 
reproduction for the building up of the body a-d external 
reproduction for the continuance of the sp,cies.’ These 
processes he names regeneration and generation resp:ctively. 
“ The regenerative process—internal reproduction—is funda- 
mental for the individual and therefore necessary and 
primary, the generative procass is due to a superfluity of 
cells and is therefore secondary . . The law of 
life, then, at this level is to feed the germ cells firstly 
for regeneration and secondly, for generation. In case 
of deficiency, regeneration must take the first place and 
generation be suspended. Thus we may learn the origin 
of the suspension of reproductiof and follow it to its, 
later phases of human continence and ascaticism generally. 
Inner reproduction can never be suspended except at 
the cost of death, the normal origin of which is 
thus al8o discerned.” After describing the biological 
process of regeneration the writer states: “Among civilized 
human beings sexual intercourse is practised vastly 
more than is necessary for the-~ production of the next 
generation and is carried on at the expense of internal 
reproduction, bringing disease, death and more ia its train.” 

No one who kaows anything of Hindu philosophy 
can have difficulty in followiog this paragraph from Mr. 
Hare’s essay: + 

“The process of regeneration is not and cannot bo 
mechanistic in character, bat like the primitive fission, 
is vitelistic. That is to say, it exhibits intelligence and 
will. To suppose that life separates, differentiates and 
Segregates by a process that is purely mechanistic is 
inconceivable. ‘I'rue, these faadamental processes are so 
far removed from our present consciousness as to seem 
to be uncontrolled by the human or animal will, But a 
moment's reflection will show that just as the will of 
the fully developed human being directs his ex:eraal 
movements and actions in accordance with the guidance 


of the intellect—this, indeed, being its functioa—so the: 


earlier processes of the gradual organization of the body 
must, within the limits provided by environmont ba 
allowed to b3 directed by a kind uf will guided by a 
kind of intelligence, This is now known to psychologists 
as “ the unsonscious.” It is a part of ourself, disconnect: 
ed from our normal daily thinking, bat intensely awake 
and alert in regard to its own functions—zo mach so that 
it uever for a moment subsides 


into sleep as the 
conscioujness does.” 


Who cam measare the almost irreparable harm done 
to the unconscious and more permanent part of our being 


by the sexnal act indulged for its own sake? ‘ The 
nomesis of reproduction is death, The sexual avt is essen- 
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tially katabolic ( or a movement towards death ) in the 
male and ia parturition of the offspring it is katabolic 
for the female.’ Hence.the writer contends; “ virility, 
vitality ond immunity from disease are the normal lot 
of nearly or quite continent persons “ Withdrawal of 
germ cells from their apward regenerative course for 
generative or merely indulgent purpdses deprives the 
organs of their replenishing stock of life, to their oost 
slowly and ultimately.’ It is these physical facts which 
constitute the basis of a personal sexaal ethic, counsell- 
ing moderation’ if not restraint — at any rate, explaining 
the origin of restraint. ”" The author, a3 can be easily 
imagined, ‘is opposed to birth control by chemical and 
mechanical means, Hoe says: “ It removes all praden- 
tial’ motives for self-restraint aud makes it possible for 
sexual indalgence in marriage to be limited only by the 
diminution of desira or the advance of old age, Apart 
from this, however, it inevitably has an influence out- 
side the marriage relation, It opens the door for ir- 
regalar, promiscuous and anfruitful unions, which from 
the point of view of modern industry, sociology and 
politics, are full of danger. I cannot go into these 
here. It is sufficient to say that by contraception, in- 
ordinate sexual indulgence both in and out of marriage 
is facilitated and, if I am right in my foregoing 
physiological arguments, evil must come to both indivi- 


‘duals and the race. ” 


Lat the Indian youth treasure in their hearts the 
qaotatiow with which M. Barean’s book ends: “ The 
future is for the nations who are chaste.” 


(The End) 


The Agricultural Condition of 
Bardoli Taluka 


( By N. R, Malkani ) 
IV 
In my last article I showed that the total cost of 
cultivating 25 bighas of land, on the basis of hiring 
bullocks and paying labourers is about Rs. 536, excluding 
payments on account of rent and land revenue. But 
in practice this is rarely the case. Most agriculturists 
own a pair of bullocks and several possess even ® 
country cart. Bat what is pacoliar to the Taluka is 


- the employment of labour, under special conditions. The 


majority of cultivators employ one or more labourers 
from the’ Dubla ceste, When a Duabla marries he has 
to incur an expenditure of about K3, 200, on entertaining 
his caste-fellows. This sum he gets by selling his 
labour, one wight almust say himself, to any employer. 
As he never hopes to pay the interest, much less to 
rep\y the capital, he is for all purposes a servant —a 
tie is fed, and clothed by him. 
In return he works for him, permanently and constantly. 
He may die, or he may decamp and thon the losn is 
lost. Tf he fulls i!l he is supported, and if he has to 
incur apy special expense he is given a further loan. 
On tho other hand he is regarded by his master as no 
better thaa his cattle, and is kept and fed in no better 
way. His wife is free and so are his children. ‘The 
wife is fed for doing some odd domestic jobs and the 
chiidren are sold and settled in due time Now 
calculating the annual costs of caltiyatiog on this hasis 


also we arrive at the same figures approximately, 


For 
instance : 


August 19, 1996 


1 Dabla costs (6 ag 
. per day ) Rs. 150 
Extra labour (of weeding and’ harvesting 
for which the Dabla is paid ) Rs. 100 
3 Ag of bullocks—fodder ete. Rs. 200 
eed, Rs. 25 
Rs. 475 


Add to this Rs. 50 the annual depreciation charge 
for the Dubla, bullocks and cart if any. We shall then 
have a total annual expenditure of Rs. 525, excluding 
allowance on account of interest on investment, in these 
means for cultivation. ‘hus the average costs on the 
hire system are the same as on the purchase system. 
Only the latter system has the advantage of securing 
labour permanently, for all agricultural labour, whenever 
required. It has also the advantage of using the 
labourer at a daily wage of only 6 as, when the market 
wage for free labour is 12 as. or more. As a matter of 
fact the aversge calculstion of costs, on the hire system, 
is based on a daily wage of 6 ss. only. We thus see 
that the not profit of Rs. 85, on 25 bighas, in Group 
J, is realised only by exploiting agricultural Jabourers 
7. €. by paying them half their earned wage. A bullock 
costs Rs. 200 and so does a Dubla. A bullock costs 
Rs. 100 per year and a abla costs Re. 150 inelnding 
food, clothing and shoes. A ballock lives on grass and 
guar, but a Dubla lives on juar and some rice. But 
what about the Dubla’s wife and children ? 

Now let us turn to the Kunbi cultivator himself and 
see how he makes both erds meet. We have seen that 
after paying all the costs of cultivation, including 
renewals and maintenance of agriculture, he has the sum 
of Rs. 385 left with him. I shall give below the annual 
family exponses, of a cultivator of this economic status, 
having a family of 5 members: 

Grain (Joar and rice 72 Mds. @ 

Rs. per Md.) Rs. 216 

Pulse ( Val 5 Mads. ) Rs. 20 


Oil (for cooking etc. 3 Mds, @ 
Rs. 125 per Md.) Rs. 40 


Ghee (15 Srs.) Rs. 15 
Tea (6 tins.) Rs. 5 
Sugar (2 Mads. ) Rs. 10 
Gur (3 mds at Rs. 6 per Md.) Rs. 18 
Spices etc, Rs, 20 
Milk (for tea. children ete. 8 Mds.) Rs, 30 
Tobacco, nuts. Ra. 95 


Castor oil,Kerosine (for lighting purposes.) Rs. 15 
Clothes (Rs. 40 for 3 adults & Rs. 10 
for 2 children.) Rs. 50 


Utensils . Rg. 
Guests etc. Rs, 25 
Barber Rs. 8 
Bhangi, potter, boatman etc. Rs, 66 
Shoes. Rauds 

Rs. 520 


(The msund is the Gujarati maund of 40 |bs.) 

The above is the approximate expenditure of 
a Kunbi family, of 5 members, in easy circumstances. 
It does not err on the side of exaggeration, A 
few families of this status may be taking less tea and 
therefore less milk and sugar. Bat the hebit of drinking 
tea is fuitly widespread and tea or some one of its sub- 
stituves is regarded as a conventional necessity. The 
smoking of tobacco is another equally common habit 
amongst almost all classes of people, tobacco and its leaf 
being served in a plate before or between meals to all and 
puidry. The expenditure on entertaining guests will appear 
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moderate to those acquainted with tho social customs of 
the people. Castor oil is burnt in earthern lamps in many 
families end the plent is generally grown on the fields. 
But the custom cf burning kerosine is fast taking root. 
The expenditure on cloth is, I believe, an under--estimate. 
Thus » more fragal family, oultivating 25 bighas of 
first class land, might economise about Rs, 50, by 
abstaining from the use of tokacco, and tea. A more 
industrious family might even save the major portion of 
expenditure on cloth. But such cases are rare. In fact 
the increasing expenditure on these items is the general 
complaint of the cultivators themselves. 

On the other hand, the family budget shows big 
gps and there is no provision whatsoever for some very 
importa.t needs, There is no allowance made for education 
and medical treatment. There is no allowance for pericd- 
ical expenres on marriages, pilgrimages aud building 
houses, Beds are made ut of rags and old clothes; fuel 
is somehow improvised from stalks of crops and dusg- 
cakes. The dietary may be strictly nutritious bat is not 
excessively appetising. Practically mo vegetables are 
taken, for I suppose this term by no means includes 
onions and pulses. Some are grown near towns, for the 
non—agriculturists mostly. Milk is 
occasionally taken, while curds are rarely prepared. No 
fruits worth the name are grown—except mangoes which 
grow in abundarce during the season and fill the place 
of things called fruits. 

Thus the family expenditure of an ordinary Kunbi is 
abont Rs. 520 per annum, of an abstinent family Rs. 
450, of an industrious spinning family, perhaps, Rs. 400 
only. The net income of such « family, after meeting 
all costs of cultivation is only Rs, 385. This shows an 
annual deficit of Rs. 135 in an ordinary family, and 
jast a balance of sccounts im an exceptionally temperate 
and industrious one. This deficit is suffered even when 
the gross produce is normal and is sold at abnormal 
prices; when the domestic expenditure is very reasonable 
on necessery items, moderate On unnecessary items, and 
deficient on several desirsb'e items; when the costs of 
cultivation are reduced by a system of serf—labour. The 
annusl deficiene7 is met by periddical borrowings from 
the bania and it is certain that the large majority of 
cultivators is indebted. The psyment of interest and may 
be the part-payment of capital is a further cause of 
financial trouble to the hard—pressed peasant. (On the 
basis of these calculations the Government claims about 
8‘, of the gross produce or about 33 % of agricultural 
rent, None imagines that any Government will remit 
the whole land revenve. Many don’t believe in any 
permanent fixing of Government claim. Some press for 
fixing the percentage of rent to be taken by Government. 
The boldest do oot propose less than 20 % of rent for 
land revenue. To our cultivator of 25 bighas such a 
reduction would give a relief of about Rs. 40 per annum. 
This would not be a contemptible relief. But who dares 


cousumption of 


‘to expect such a reduction under the present conditions ? 


and even then the problem of agricultural indebtedt¥eis 
remains unsolved for the vast majority of cultivators.: 


Correction 

Professor Malkani draws my attention to two ‘ sad 
mis-prints' in his la3t article last week. In the third 
paragraph of the 2nd column ‘quickly’ should have been 
‘quietly’ and clever’ should have been ‘clear’. M.K: G. 
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Suppressed Humanity. 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
The untouchable is not the only portion of suppressed 
humanity. The young widow in Hindu society is no legs 
so, A correspondent from Bengal writes: 


“ There is no restriction among Muslims about widow 
re-marriageo but there is provision for a man to marry 
up to four wives and as a matter of fact many Muslims 
have more than one wife. So none of the Maslim 
male population remains unmarried, Is it not therefore 
true that where there is no restriction against widow 
re-marriage the number of females is much in excess 
of males? In other words is it not true that in the 
communities in which widow re-marrisge is allowed, 
polygamy should also be allowed ? 

“If widow re-marriage is made common among Hindus 

will not young widows induce young men to marry 
them and make it difficult, rather impossible, to find 
out bride-grooms for unmarried girls ? 

“ Will not unmarried girls then commit all the sias 
which are committed or are presumed to be committed 
by widows, if there be no provision to keep more 
than one wife by a Hindu ? 

“I refrain from reminding you of the love 
(Prem), the saintly grahastha life, the Putibrata 
Dharma and such other things which should be taken 
into consideration in recommending widow re-marriage. ” 
In his zeal to prevent widows from re-marrying the 

correspondent has ignored many things. Mussalmans have 
indeed the right to take more than one wife bunt the 
vast majority of them have only one wife. The correspond- 
ent does not seem to know that unfortunately there is 
no prohibition against polygamy in Hinduism. Hindus in 
highest circles have been known to marry more than 
one wife, Many princes marry an unlimited number. The 
correspondent further forgets the fact that it is only 
among the so-called higher classes that widow-re-marriage 
is prohibited. Among the vast majority belonging to the 
fourth division, widows freely remarry but no untoward 
consequences have taken place, Thongh free to take 
more wives than one, they are as a rule satisfied with 
One companion at a time. 


The suggestion that young widows will take up all 
young men and leave none for uomarried girls betrays 
a woeful want of sense of proportion. The excessive 
anxiety for the chastity of young girls betrays an 
unhealthy mind. The limited number of widows remarrying 
can never leave a large number of young girls unmarried. 
And in any event, if ever such a problem arose it would 
be found to be due to the early marriages that take place 
to-day. The remedy in anticipation is to prevent early 
marrisges, 

Of the love, the sanctity of grihtstha life, eto, where 
there is a widow of tender sge, the less anid the better. 

Bat the correspondent has missed tho whole of my 
point. I have never advocated widow re-marriage on a 
wholesale scale, The statistics collected by Sir Ganga Ram 
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and summarised in these pages desl with widows upto 
15 years only. These poor, wretched beings know nothing 
of Pativrata dharms, They are strangers to love. The 
truer statement would be to say that these girls were 
never married ‘at all. If marriage is, as it ought to be, s 
sacrament, an entrance into a new life, the girls to be 
married should be fully developed, should have some 
hand in the choice of companions for life, and should know 
the consequences of their acts. It is a crime against God 
and man to call the union of the children a married 
state and then to decree widow-hood for a girl whose 
so-called husband is dead. 


I do believe that a real Hindu widow is a treasure. 
She is one of the gifts of Hinduism to humanity. 
Remabai Ranade was such a gift. But the existence of 
girl widows is a blot npon Hinduism for which the 
existence of a Ramabai is no atonement. 


Notes 


The Wheel in Municipal Schools 


There are 108 girls and 41 boys spinning in the 
schools under the Lucknow Municipal Board. There are 
93 wheels in the girls’ schools and 15 in the boys’ 
schools. The former spin 27 tolas and the latter 4 tolas 
per month. Esch wheel costs the municipality Rs. 2 per 
month. The Superintendent of Education considers the 
progress ‘ quite satisfactory beginning to start with though 
not very encouraging’. It can be considered satisfactory 
only in the sense that it may be better than nothing. 
Bat in my opinion the output of yarn is ridiculously small 
and the expense per Charkha is monstrously large. Indeed 
there should be hardly sny, apart from the initial outlay, 
Nothing is stated as to the quality of yarn. I must 
repeat what I have said before. The ‘aki: is the thing 
for schools and it should be only introduced when the 
existing staff has learnt carding and spinning. Spinning 
in schools can never become a success unless the teachers 
realise its national importance, take pleasure in it, and 
by their own zeal make it interesting for the pupils, 


Behar Khadi Exhibition 


The Kbadi_exhibitions in Behar coatinue té prosper 
and attract increasing attention. The month of July 
began with an exhibition at Bettiah. It was opened by 
Mr. Prior, the manager of the Raj. The assistant manager 
Mr. Wylde and the S.-D.-0. were present at the open- 
ing ceremony. Mr. Prior did not think that ‘ any 
Englishman ever considered Khaddar as a poor thing’, 
but he said, ‘ it should be carried on as a home indns- 
try.’ The sales effected were Rs. 1,304-12-3. The 
second exhibition was held at Motihari. The Rey. J. Z, 
Hodge parformmed the opening ceremony. He had three 
reasons for supporting the Khaddar movement: 1 st 
‘ support home industry *; 20d. Khaddar had sentiment 
and love behind it; 3rd. Khaddar gave food to the poor, 
The sales ia Motihari amounted to Rs, 1,162-8-9. The 
third exhibition was held at Laheria Serai, Darbhanga, 
Baba Rajendra Prasad performed the opening ceremony, 
The sales amounted to Rs, 1,445-15-6. The fourth and 
the last exhibition of the month was at Debghar. Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj opened the -exhibition, 


The sales came 
to Rs, 1,359-3-6, 


M. K. G. 


August 19, 1926 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part Il 
Chapter XIV 


Preparation for the Case 

The year's stay in Pretoria was the most valuable 
experience in my life. Here it was that I had opportun- 
ities of learning public work and obtained some 
measure of my capacity for it. Here it was that the 
religions spirit within me became a living force, and 
here too I acquired a true knowledge of legal practice. 
Here I learnt the things that a junior barrister learns 
in « senior barrister’s chamber, and here also I gained 
confidence that I should not efter all fail as a lawyer. 
It wes likewise here that I learnt the secret of success 
as a lawyer. 

Dads Abdulla’s was no small case. The suit was for 
£ 40,000. Arising as it did out of business transactions, 
it was full of intricacies of accounts. Part of the claim 
was based on promisory notes and part on the specific 
performance of promise to deliver promisory notes. The 
defence was that the promisory notes were fraudulently 
taken and lacked sufficient consideration. There were 
points of fact and law enongh in this intricate case, 

Both parties had ergaged the best attorneys and 
counsel, I thus had a fine opportunity of studying their 
work. The preparation of the plaintiff's case for the attorney 
and the sifting of facts in support of his case hed been 
entrusted to me. It was an education to see how much 
the attorney accepted and how much he rejected from 
my preparation, as also to see how much use the counsel 
made of the brief prepared by the attorney. I saw 
that this preparation for the case would give me a fair 
measure of my powers of comprehension and my capacity 
for marsha'ling evidence. 

I, took the keenest interest in the case. 
threw myself into it I read all the papers pertaining 
to the transactions. My client's ability was great and 
his confidence in me was absolute and this rendered my 
work easy. I made a fair study of book-keeping. My 
capacity for translation was ‘improved by having to 
translate the. correspondence which was for the most 
pert in Gujarati. 

Although, as I have said before, I took a keen 
interest in religions communion and in public work, and 
always gave some of my time to them, they were not 
then my primary interest The preparation of the 
cage was my primary interest. Reading of law and 
looking up law cases, when necessary, had always a 
prior claim on my time. As a result, I acquired such 
grasp of the facts of the case as perhaps was not 
possessed even by the parties themselves, in as much as 
I had with me tho papers of both the parties. 

I recalled the late Mr. Pinontt’s advice—facts are 
three fourths of thelaw. At a later date it was amply 
borne out by that famous barrister of South Africa, the 
late Mr. Leonard. In a certaia case in my charge | 
saw that though justice was on the side of my client, 
the law seemed to be against him. In despair | 
approached Mr. Leonard for help. He also felt that 
the facts of the case were very strong. He exclaimed, 
‘Gandhi, I have learnt one thing, and it is this, that 


Indeed I 


if we take care of the facts of a case, the law will take 
care of itself. Let us dive deeper into the facts of this 
case,’ With these words he asked me to study the 
case further and then see him again, On a re-examins- 
tion of the facts I saw them iu an entirely new light, 
and I also hit upon an old South African case bearing 
on the point, 1 was delighted and went to Mr. Leonard 
and told him everything. ‘ Right,’ he said, ‘we shall 
win the case. Only we must bear in mind which of 
the judges takes it.’ 

When I was making preparation for Dada Abdalla’s 
case, I had not fully realised this paramount importance 
of facts. Facts mean truth and once we adhere to 
troth, the law comes to our aid naturally. I sew that 
the facts of Dada Abdnlla’s case made it very strong 
indeed and that the law was bouud to be on their side, 
But I also saw that the litigation, if it were persisted 
in, would ruin the pleintiff and the defendent, who 
were relatives and both residents of the same city. No 
one knew how long the case might go on. Shonld it 
be allowed to continue to be fought out in court, it 
might go on indefinitely, and to no advantage of either 
party. Both therefore desired sn immediate termination 
of the case, if possible. 


I approached Tyeb Seth and requested and advised 
him to go to arbitration. I recommended him to see 
his counsel. I suggested to him that if an arbitrator 
commanding the confidence of both parties could be 
appointed, the case would be quickly finished. The 
lawyers’ fees were so rapidly mounting up that they 
were enough to devour all the resources of the 
clients, big merchants as they were. The case occupied 
so much of their attention that they had no time left 
for any other work, Jn the meantime mutual illwill was 
steadily increasing. I became disgusted with the profess- 
ion. As Jawyers, the counsel on both sides were bound 
to rake up points of law in support of their own clients. 
I also saw for the first time that the winning party 
never recovered all the costs incurred. Under the Court Fees 
regulation there was a fixed scale of costs to be allowed 
as between party and party, the actual costs as between 
attorney and client being very much higher. This 
was more than I could bear. I felt that my duty was to 
befriend both parties, and bring them together. I strained 
every nerve to bring about a compromise. At last Tyeb 
Seth agreed, An arbitrator was appointed, the cage was 
argued before him, and Dada Abdulla won. 

But that did not satisfy me. If my client were ‘to 
seek immediate execution of the award, it wonld be 
impossible for Tyeb Seth to meet the whole of the 
awarded amount, and there was an unwritten law among 
the Porbander Memons living in South Africa that death 
should be preferred to bankruptcy, It was impossible 
for Tyeb Seth to pay down the whole sum of sboat 
£ 87,000 and costs. ‘Ye meant to pay not a pie lees 
then the amount and he did not want to be declared 
bankrapt, There was only one way. Dada Abdulla 
should allow him to pay in moderate instalments, They 
were equal to the occasion and granted Tyeb Seth instal- 


ments spread over a very lovg period. It wat more 
diffiealt for me to secure this concession of payment by 
instalments than to get the parties to agree to erbitration. 
Bat both were happy over the result, and both 1089 in 
the public estimation. My joy was boundless. | had 
learnt the trae practice of law. I had learnt to find out 
the better side of human nature and to enter men’s 
hearts. I realised that the true function of a lawyer 
was tO unite parties riven asurder. The lesson was 80 
indelibly burnt into me that a large part of my time 
daring the twenty years of my practive as a lawyer 
wes occupied in bringing »bout private compromises 
of hundreds of cases. I lost nothing thereby—not even 
money, certsinly not my sonal, 


(Translated from Narajivan hy M. D ) 


Cew Pretection and the Jains 


While lately dipping here and there into the vast 
literature of the Jains, the writer happened to catch a 
glimpse of the Upidsak+dashiinygasutra, a canovical work 
dealing with the spiritual biographies of the ten (usha) 
principal lay disciples (upisak4s) of Mahavira Swami, the 
lost great teacher of Jainism, who fieurished about 
twenty-five hundred years ago. Althcngh mainly taken 
ap with the sp‘ritaal progress of these Siriévaks of ‘old, 
this Sutra is careful to mention in the case of eech how 
much wealth he possessed, and what is more to our purpose, 
how many head of cattle he had. They were all Notipatis 
cz? millicnaires, and the number of cattle ia their posses- 
sion ran into thousands, so mach so that the unit in the 
latter case is a Vraja or Gokula, composed of ten thon- 
sand cows. Among these ten merchant princes the largest 
poasessors of cattle wealth were Mahashataka of Rajagriha 
and Chalanipita of Varanasi, who owned & (iokulas or 
80,000 cows each. Kamadeva of Champa, Suradeva of 
Varanasi, Kundakolika of Kampilya and Cholashataka of 
Alembhia had 6 Gokulus or 60,000 cows each. Ananda 
of “Vaniagam, Nandiaipita and Shalinipita, both of Shra- 
vasti had 4 Gokulus or 40,000 cows each. The poorest 
or rather the least rich among them, Shakadalapatra of 
Polasspura had one (fokula or 10,000 cows. Revati, 
Mahashatake’s wife, brought 8 Gokulus or 80,000 cows 
as dowry. When Ananda asjume] the J ratas or vows 
of a Shrivak before the Master, he pledged himself to 
a limit of 4 Gokulas regarding the possession of cattle. 


What a great thing it would be if the Shravaks and 
Shravikas of to-day tried to emulate in such WAYS a8 
are possible under the altered conditions the illustrious 
example of these giants of old? Jains have often tried 
to corner among otber things cotton and corn. They have 
cornered these necesraries of life for selfish purposes, 
Will they nov expiate somewhat for this sin by cornering 
eattle for the benefit of all iccluding the damb cattle 
themselves ? If the hamanitorians of Bombay will main- 
tain 20,000 cattle in milk near Bombay from year to 
year, they wil! every year save over 10,000 profitable milch 
aaimals from premature slaughter. This is by no mesns 
the utmost they may do ia this direction. They ought 


pot to be saticfied till they have made slarghter of 
agimals an economic impo sibility, 


V. ©. Desai 
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Spinning Tests at Satyagrahashram 


It will be remembsred that some time ago we pablished 
in Young India the resolts of examination of some of 
the yarn received from members of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, The results were in order of 
merit, merit being the strength or the test of their yarp. 
We have since carried on at Satyagrahashram « close 
avd regular examination of the yarn daily spon by the 
inmates and compared results from week to wvek, It 
is now ten weeks since we began to record ou~ progress 
and the rate at which we have advanced is both iaterest- 
ing and instructive. 


Bat before I proceed to give the figures of our 
progress {rom week to week, I shall briefly initiate 
the reader into the method of testing adopted hy us. 
I must confess that it differs from the method 
adopted in mills and in the Technological Laboratory ‘of 
the Indian Cotton Committee. The Laboratory and the 
mills have agreed on a minimom weight of yarn 
necessary for a trustworthy spinning test. The unit 
of their test is the “lea” i. ¢, ® hank of 120 yards 
woucd ap in SO rounds of 44 feet. They adopt standard 
breaking loads for various counts of yara and sabject the 
particular yarn under examination to the La Tester, 
They have ulso a single thread tester and with the help 
of ‘t they find ont the tensile strength of a single 
thread of the lea tested. Now, our method differs from 
this, in that as we cannot afford to waste hundreds of 
yards of yarn at every test, we have not aceepted the 
minimum of weight adopted by the laboratory a3 a 
reliable spinning teat. F-om a hank cf 600 rounds (+. ¢, 
800 yards) wound op iato ti leases of 100 rounds each, 
we pick up a/ random 6 hanks of 4 yards each HMvwh 
of these hanks has a circular length of two feet 7. +, 
each contains 6 threads, and the tensile strength of 
ereh of these is measured on the testing instrnment 
(devised after the standard iastrameat used in mills ), 
and an average of the results of six tests is worked ont. 
The standard breaking loads for various connots of yara 
accepted by the mills are also adopted by us and it 
helps ni to compire results with those of mill yarn. 
Needies3 to say that wa subject yarn obtained from 
various mil!s to the same testing iostrument that we use 
for our Owa purposes, and arrive at results which cannot in 
any way be questioned ‘Thus, for instance, the standard bre- 
akiog load of a + yard hank of 20 counts is 180 tolas That 
is regarded as 100 per cent test. Not that all the mills 
produce ysra which stands that cent per cent test, but 
that is the standard of test. Now let us see the results 
of examination of yarn of 20 counts of th-ee different 
mills in Ahmedabad, I have purposely taken yarn of 
20 counts, bec.use that is the count usually spun in the 
Ashram. The Calico Mill yarn was found to be 90.9 
per cent, the Shahapur Mill 85.53 per cent, and the 
Commercial Mills 69 29 per cent. 

To come now to the resu'ts of examination of oar 
yarns, the first week showed that cut of over a hundred 
samples examined only ° rose above 70 rer cent, 12 
above 60 per cent, and 19 above 50 per cent, yarn lower 
than 50 being regarded as unfit for weaving That is to 
say, the first week showed that po one approached the 
standard test, and more than 60 per ceat of the spinners 
failed to pass even the minimum test. I forget to mention 
that we not only xsmined the tensile strength, we 
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see tho ovenness by working cut an average of the voluntary spinner cannot but re-act on that of those 
oo of various 4 yard hanks ¢xamined, The yarn of spinning for wages. 
ea i mills mentioned above was found to be of 90 As it is, the A, I. S. A. tests select samples ont of 
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The ee h ; the yarn it receives, and sens detailed instructions te the 

ird week showed the following results: spinners regarding tho merits or defects of their yarn 


— A : test and ; evenness 2 A number of testing instruments are available at the 
‘ 50 ¥ al Pe ae , s Office of the ‘echnical branch of the A.J, S.A, 
eth oN ee Sabarmati, which has already supplied over a dozen to 
7 : “——~ some of the big Khadi depots. M. D. 

Total spinners 85 4V 


Fourth Week 


All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 


Above 80 % test and 97 Z evenness 1 
Bee CO gg Sw SD 3 9 Rs, a. p.- 
OS aan iy Aan 23 Already acknowledged in ‘Young 
Oa i ey Ok Sy 38 India’ of 5-8-26 1,74,813 1 11 


Received from Sjt Maganlal Prenjivan 
64 & Co., being collections in Rangoon 


Total spinners 104 
(Burma ) throvyh Sjt, Manilal 


Seventh Week 


Above 100 x% test and 96 7% evenness 1 Kothari as under:— Rs. a pe 
4 90 2 ; Set HY | i 2 Sjt. Goshal 10 Q O 
Be ota 80h, tiene oP ae 
= Se ON es eee 99 »» Prahlad Maharaj Tt. 0329 
é. BO Rk or Ra x 28 ;, Jatashankerbhai 5 0 0 
a Sa aD ee 20 Messrs. Chhaganlal & Co 25 O O 
Shri Vankaner Baso 2 Oey 
Total spinners 9!) 85 “eat Manibhai : : : i 
Ninth Week a er Lee ae 
Above 110 p. c. test and 70 p. c. evenness 1 Lae legen Manek Bi. OG 
ie 8, 1 ,, J. K, Munshi 407 050 
0 x Staff of Central Bank ya | hae 
2 3 bry ¥y dy 85 »? 4 S 
” 80 ? %y re =e » 1176 undry b. O-0 
Se. Proceeds of sale of 2 
” 70 ” ” eer a8 29 a ; 
s a a eal a 30 gold rings 16, .4°°0 
: 50 Laon 92 Zaveri Chunilal Hemchand 125 0 0 
<i ahee ie Sjt. J. R. Dass 500 0 0 
Total spinners 111 104 » Oosman Mast Khan 101 0 0 
Contributions from 
Tenth Week : ¢ 
= eRe Monulmino 2,400 O O 
Above 100 p. c. test and 85 p.c. evenness 4 Sin) Goa 
” 30 ” ” 35 85 ” ” 6 <2 : 
Sa ae et ge i es a ae 
ae aks cee et Shri Bose 102-020 
” Ee aise sapeaaecs SA 98 " “9 Shantilal Lakhmichand 101 0 0 
x9 60 bh) ty ”? 80 + y 10 Shri Iyer 25 0 0 
J a ‘ 
Pe car Spee 48" . 5 Sj. M. G. Kapadia 151 0 0 
eee oe os Sjt D. R. Desai pL: GeO 
at, : ee Pea eee Babu Soniram Poddar 2,000 0 0 
ee ee a6 ‘ ee » Netram Rambaksh 101 0 0 
oe er ‘eget e\ amined ms wee esha i Ose Sjt. Dyalji Dahyabhai ris 0 0 
who have steadily ccored mach above the average were ,, Chhaganlal Vasanji 51 0-0 
3xempted. Through Bharat Sevak 
The results show the remarkable progress achieved. Samaj 80 8 UO 
At the end of ten weeks we find four of the spinners Ramji Mithaivala 11) 8 
spinning better than good mill yarn, and six yuite as Half of the collections made 
good, and a large majority have reathed the tust of yarn at the meeting with 
produced by aa average mill. Much remaius\ yet to be done Maulana Shaukatali Rt eB ieee 
in the matter of evenness of yara, which can be improved Staff Rangoon mill io 0 0 
only by months of steady and carefal practice. In the Marwadi Hall 
Lat every spinning and weaving centre test the yara meeting Bae a 
rece ved from its spinners and insist on a minimum test, Sjt M. T. Gandhi 901 «VU 0 
und we shall before long see a remarkab's improvement Sheth Ghelabhai D-sai 9 a let 
in the quality of our Khadi. Let any momber of the Shri 8, R_ Rediya 400 0 0 
A.1 S, A, and any voluntary spinner desirous of knowing » Ambalal Bhimbhai a a 
the quality of his yarn vend it up propor.y hanked to » Gocalbhai cs ae | a 
the A. I. 8S. A., and seo wherein his yarn is defective , Naranji Bhimbhai oh i «a 3, 
and needs improvement. The officiency achieved by a », Thakordas Hiralal 101 VU O 
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, Kgal Marte 

» Hirjee Ghelabhai 
, H. B. Neyogi 
Mohanlal Lalchand 
Anantram Vrajlal 
Amratial Sobhagchand 
Kantilal Chunilal 
Premsukhdas Panamchand 
Shri Kashi Ben 
Thakordss Gokaldas 
Ramdya)ji Sevak 


76 


261 
761 
25 
51 
31 
151 
401 
il 
121 
101 


Contributions of Mandala 2702 


Umarsi Velji 
Nerotamdas Dwarkadas 


151 
121 


Puaamchand Malchand Co, 301 


Tribhovandas Niyalchand 
Shekh Haji Bhadur 
M. C. Harikrasna 
Keshavlal Bhaichand 
Give and Take Co. 
Napji Shamji Co. 
Ranchhoddas Jetam Uo. 
Varajpal Pradhan 
Daya)ji Govindji 
Karimbhai Lalji Sajan 
Vithaldas Porshotam 
B. M, Kharvar 

Ramji Vrijpal 

Ravji Nensey 

Bose 

Desai Sros. 
Laxminarain Surekha 
Sindhi Gentleman 
Tokarsee Muljee 
Bhimani Saral 
Surajmal Lallubhai 

8. S. Nergy 

Dhapji Bhojraj Co. 
Mumyia Megrs) 

Desai Priating Press 
Nagardas Bhaichand 
Burjorjee 

Thakordas Chhotalal 
Ghatia Dahyabhai 
Ashabhai Deshaibhai 
Manilal Virchand 
Contributions of Basis 
Malchand Shah 

Ben Mani Ben 

5S. N. Sen 

Radraji Desai 
Anandjibhai Kachra 
Nathalal Dayabhai 
Shivji Ransi 

Manilal Vadilal Nanavati 
Chhotabhai Gulabbhai 
Manibhai Pragji 
Mohanlal Vadilal 

M. P. Shah 

Malji Vrajpal 

S. 8, Holkar 

Dr. Gurodat 
Mansakhlal Dolatchand 


151 
150 
101 
151 
101 
201 
151 
201 
101 
101 
101 
261 

31 
251 

50 
201 
101 


0 
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Prabhashanker Parekh 400 
Sobhagchand Kevalchand 61 


August 19, 1926 
A. B. Benarji 161 0 O 
A, DV, Nariman 501 O YU 
Contribation of Prome 2000 0 JU 
General Fund 25043 11 3 
The following amounts were 
given earmarked for 
Kathiawar Khadi work 
Soni Naya Arjan 101 0 9 
Sanghavi Chunilal 
Jagannath 251 0 0 
Parikh Narbheram 
Ravjibhai 151 0 O 
Kasalchand Daysabhai 51 0 0 
Vachani Ohhagan Bhawan 101 0 0 
Harakhchand Jadavji 31 0 0 
Motichand Makanji 601 0 0 
Malji Bhagwanji 101 0 0 
Valjibhai Ahmad 151 4 O 
Sundarji Nanji 601 0 0 
Hansraj Napji 501 0 0 
P. V. Mody 101 0 0 
Shivlal Jagjivan 81 0 0 
A. Gordhandas Co. 501 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
C. C. Talsaniya 101 0 0 
Dr. Harakhchand 251 VU 0 
» » 21 0 0 
Maganlal Prapjivan Co. 5001 0 0 
Amratlal Gangadhar 201 0 0 
Keshvlal C/o Motilal 
Premsukhdas 101 
Mugatlel Bros. 61 
Anandlal Becharlal Co. 3001 
Harilal Narandas Co. 501 
Santishanker Vonishanker 200 
K. K, Kothari 161 
Chhaganlal & Co. 76 
Vv. D. Mehta 501 


Popatbhai Dayabhai 1001 


14743 


eccoeocococso 
ecocoooec S 
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Rs. 25043-11—3 General Fund 


» 14743—i—0 Earmarked 


for Kathiawar 


Khadi work 


. 39786=15—3 
less 7000—0—O Already 


acknowledged 
in Young India 


— 


Rs. 32786-15—3 
U—1—0O less stamp 


Brijvasilal C/o Apte Bunglow, Vileparle 


Received upto 13-8-26 


32786 14 3 
5 0 0 


— += 


Total 2,07,605 0 2 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Part II 


Chapter XV 


Religious Ferment 

It is now time to turn again to my experiences with 
Christian friends. 

Mr. Baker was getting anxious about my fatura, He 
took me to the Wellington Convention. The Protestant 
‘Christians organize syph gatherings every few years for 
religious enlightenment or, in other words, self-purifica- 
tion. Ox1e may call this religious res:oration or revival. 
The Wellington Convention was of this type. The 
chairman was the famous diviae o* the place, the Rev. 
Andrew Murray. Mr. Baker kad hoped that the atmo- 
ephere of religions exaltation st the Convention and the 
enthusissm and earnestness of the people attending 
it, would inevitab'y compel me to embrace Christianity. 

But his final hope was the efficacy of prayer. Ho 
had an abiding faith in prayer, it was his firm convic- 
tion that God could not but listea to prayer fervently 
offered. He would cite the instances of mea like George 
Miller of Bristol who depended entirely on prayer even 
for his temporal needs. I listened to his discourse on 
the efficacy of prayer with unbiased attention, and 
assured him that nothing coald prevent me from 
embracing Christianity should I feel the cali. J had no 
hesitation in giving him this sssurauce, a8 1 had long 
since taught myself to follow the inner voice. I delighted 
in submitting myself to it. To ect against it would be 
difficult and painfal to me. 

So we went to Wellington. Mr. Baker was hard put 
to it in having ‘ a coloured man ’ like me for his 
conpanion. He had to suffer inconveniences on many 
occasions entirely on account 6f,me. We had to break the 
journey on the way, a3 one of the days happened to 
‘be a Saaday and Mr. Baker aud his party would not 
travel on the sabbath. Though the manager of the 
atation hotel egreed to take me in after much alterca- 
tion, he absolutely refased to admit me to the dining 
room. Mr. Baker was not the man to give way easily, 
He stood by the rights of the guests of a hotel. But 
I could see his diffionlty. At Wellington also I stayed 
with Mr. Baker, In spite of his best efforts to conceal 
the little inconveniences that he was put to, I coald 
see them all. 

‘This Convention was ap assemblage of devout 
Caristians. 1 was delighted at their faith, I met the 


Rey. Marray. I saw that miny were praying forme. I 
liked some of their hymus, they were very sweet, 

The Convention lasted for three days. I could 
understand and appreciate the devoutness of those who 
attended it. But I saw no reason for changing my 
belief—my religion. It was impossible for me to believe 
that I could go to heaven or attain salvation only by 
becoming: a €hristian. When I frankly said so to some 
of the good Christian friends, they wera shocked. Bat 
there was no help for it. 

My difficultiss lay deeper. It was more then I could 
believe that Jesus was the only incarnate son of God 
and that he who believed in Him would have everlasting 
life, If God could have sont, ail of us were his sons. If 
Jesus was like God, or God Himself, then all men were like 
God and could be God Himself. My reason was not 
ready tobelieve literally that Jesus by his death 
and by his blood redeemed the sins of the vorld. 
Metaphoricaliy there might .be some truth init, Again, 
according to Christignity only human beings had souls, 
and not other living beings, for whom death meant 
complete extinction; while I held a contrary belief. I 
could accept Jesus as a martyr, an emboditnea&t of 
sacrifice, and a divine teacher, but not as the most 
perfect man ever born. His death on the Cross was a 
great example to the world, but that there was anything 
like a mysterious or miraculous virtue in it my heart 
could not accept. The pious lives of Christians did not 
give me anything that the lives of: men of other faiths 
had failed to give. I had sean in other lives just the 
same reformation that I had heard of among Christians. 
Philosophically there was nothing extraordinary in 
Christia® principles, From the pint of view of 
sacrifice, it seemed to me that the Hindus’ greatly 
surpassed the Christians’. It was impossible for me to 
regard Christianity as a porfsct religion or the greatest 
of -all religions. 

1 shared this mental churning with my Christian 
friends whenever there was an opportunity, bat their 
answers could not satisfy me. 

Thus if I could not accept Christianity oither as a 
perfect, or the greatest, religion, neither was I then 
convinced of Hinduism beiag such. Hindu defects were 
pressingly visible to me. If untouchability could be a 


part of Hinduism, it could but be a rotten part or an 
exereréoncea, I could not understand the raison d’étre. of 
a multitude of sects and castes. What was the meaning 
of saying that the Vedas were the inspired Word of 
Rod? If they were inspired, why not also the Bible and 
the Ko.an? 

As Christian friends wsre éndeavouting to convert me, 
even 80 were Maagalman friends. Abdalla Seth had kept 
on inducing me to study Islam, and of course he had 
always something to say regarding its beauty. 

I expressed my difficulties in a lotter to Rvychandbhai. 
I also corresponded with other religious authorities in India 
and received answers from them. Raychaudbhai’s letter 
somewhat pacified me. He asked me to ba patient and 
to stady Hinduism more deeply, One of his sentences 
was to this effect: ‘Oa a dispassionate view of the quest- 
iov, I am convinced that no other religicn has the 
subtle and profound thought of Hinduism, its vision of 
the soul, or its charity.’ 


I purchased Sale’s translation of the Koran and 
began ré@ading it. I also obtained other books on Islam. 
I communicated with Christian friends in England. Oae 
of them introduced me to Edward Maitland with whom 
I opered correspondence. He sent ma The Perfect 
Way, a book he had written in collaboration with Anna 
Kingsford. The book wes e repudiatioa of the current 
Christion belief. He also sent me another book—7he New 
Interpretation of the Bible. 1 liked both. They seemed 
to support Hindnism. Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God ts 
within you overwhelmed me, It left an abiding imorassion 
on me. Before the icdependent thinkiag, profound 
morality, and tho truthfulness of this book, all the 
books given me by Mr. Coates seemed to pale into 
insignificance, 

My studies thus carrie me in a direction unthought 
of by the Christian friend:. My correspondence with 
Edward Maitland was fairly prolonged and that with 
Reychandbhai continued until his death I read some of 
the books he sent mo, These incinded Panchikaren, 
Maniratnamala, Mumukshu -Prakaran of Yogarrsishtha, 
HaribhadraSuri’s Shatdarshon Simuchchaya and others. 

Though I took a path my Christian friends had not 
intended for me, 1 have remained for ever indebted to 
them for the religious quest that they awakened in me, 
I sball always cherish the memory of their coatact. ‘The 
years that followed had more, not less, of sac’) sweet 
and sacred coatacts ia store for mo. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D ) 
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A Successful Experiment 

The annual report of work of Vedehhi Khadi Ashram 
published in last week's Navajivon ia full of facts and 
figures, solid ard tangible encugb to convince the most 
confirmed sceptic of the essential place that Khadi 
occupies in the ecozomic life of Indian villages. The 
worker in charge of the Ashram who has prepared the 
report is Mr. Chanilal Mehta, who has settled in Vedebhi, 
the centre of the Keliparaj villages of Baydoli Tslaka 
with his wife and children. Mr. Chonilal and his wife 
are both experts in the processes of Khadi manufactare, 
and bsth with the help of Jocal workers reached the 65 
villages in their area three to foar times during the 
year. 

Their work during the first year, says the report, 
consisted in persuading people to buy and in teaching them 
to work the Charkha. This year they visited every house 
having a Charkha, rapaired and put in working order such 
of the wheels as were broken or not working, taught the 
people the use of the hand-gin and the carding bow, and 
advised them to steck enough cotton for their use. 
They aiso noted dowa against the names of spinners, 
the quantity of yarn they promised to epin within a 
certain period, and oa the lapse of that period visited 
them again and fyund that the promises were in almost 
all cases fui filled. 

They had a magic lantern also, which was shown 
in 21 villages) 3100 men attending the lectures—the 
subject being the value of the Charkha as an economic 
factor and as a moral lever for the spread of temperance. 
Many people addicted to drink took advantage of these 
lectures and as a result of the campaign every family 
that has taken to the Charkha is free fromthe curse of 
drink, The disappearance of drink bas naturally been followed 
by,more thrifty habits of life and consequent freedom from 
the clutches of the soacar (money-lender) end the 
publican. 


2,736 lb. of yarn was recsived during the year under 
report for weaviog, as against 500 lb. during the 
previous year, tho nomber of spianers being 504 as 
against 110, 2,736 lb. of yara means 6,905 square yards 
of Khadi. 

82 spianing wheels, 113 spindles, 14 hand-gins, 25 
big “and 14 small carding bows and 3 looms were 
purchased from the Ashram shop. 

The report makes special mention of namas of those 
who having lands of their own and haviag thus occupied 
themselves with agricultural opsrations during the busy 
seasoa, spun more than 20 lbs. during the year, aad 


interesting details sbont some of them have been given. 
Here are the the names: 


Name Village Varo in Family Land 

iba, Members cultivated, 

(acres) 
Somabhai (1) Vedchhi 574 13 34 
Koliabhai (2) Badchit 42 5 14 
Valbhabhai (3) Beda 39 2 v 
Chhagdabhai Shathvay 34 Lv 14 
Uklabhai Sarali 34 8 14 
Kalyanbhai (+) Sagrampara 33} 70 182 
Gomyjibhai Vedebhi 33] 6 i] 
Ruplabhai a 314 8 27 
Mangabhai Masisadada 30} 14 
Hariji Makanjir = 28} 10 48 
Narsing Mavaria 26 15 34 
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Moya Dadaria 24 10 15 
Uka Kharvan 233 5 23 
Dhedka Beda 23 8 12 
Kikabhai Jesangpara 22} 10 40 
Goplabh ai Mavaria 213 8 20 
Vajiria Dadaria 203 7 12 
Ranchhod Vedchhi 20} 6 16 
Sukhabhai Dadaria 20} 8 13 
Jagabhai Ambach 201 7 6 
Jamsibhai Umarkui 20] 7 9 
Harjibhai Masisatada 20 10 20 
Thakorbhai Jekisan Ukhlieda 20 74 12 
Dhedia Surali 233 8 14 
24 Families 16 Villages 670 256 


These names with other details are reproduced in 
order to show that every one tills a considerable area of 
land himself and yet finds time to spin, and that these 
enthusiasts are spread over ro less than 16 villages. 

The report gives interesting particulars about some of 
these spinners. No (1) cultivates his land, supports a 
family of 13 (only three of whom are adult workers), 
and has 15 to 16 head of cattle to take care of, He 
has a hand-gin, a carding-bow and 5 spinning wheels. 
He produced cloth enongh for the reeds of his family 


and sold Rs. 9 worth of surplus Khadi, 
No. (2) bas more Jazrd than he caa manage and 


thence caltivates only half himself, and in spite of the 
pressure of work found time to spin enough for the use 
of his family and sell Rs. 20 worth of surplus Khadi. 

No. (3) has no land of his own, but is busier than 
the sgriculturist himself in as much as he lives on agri- 
cultural labour. The htusbard and wife spun enough for 
themselves and sold the surplus Khadi. 

No. (4) is a big agriculturist with a family of 70 
members. He cultivates 112 acres i. e. 200 bighas of 
land, and po:sibly the spirning wheel may not be to 
him, what is has been to cthers, a means ef adding to 
a limited income. But he has taken to it like fish to 
water. He not only spizs, but weaves his own yara. He 
haz 13 spinning whee!s, 1 hand-gio, 1 carding bow, sad 
one loom, Many of the wheels have beon recoutly pur- 
chased, the 33 lb. that he has spua having been spun 


on the one or two he had during the year. 
The report mentions the name of one of the Kaliparaj 


workers, aged 62, who has distributed most of his land 
to his sons and daughters, end cultivates just enough 
for himseif, and goes about from village to village with 
Mr. Chunilal and his pariy. He found sufficient time to 
spin 10 lb. of yarn, has kept cloth just enough for his 
use, and gues about meking small presents out of the 
surplus Kadi, with a view to eacoureging new spinners. 
. The Ashram has already been able to train 11 weavers 
_ out of the Kalipaaj community, and bids fare to train 
some more to mect the incressirg needs of steadily 
increasing yarn. 

There are in all 14 loom3 for which no weaving shed 
has bad to be built, people having offered parts of their 
own huts to accommodate them. A mcney-iender who used 
to shun the workers in the beginning, has now offered them 
a home and accommodetion for two looms. The Ashram 
has a circulating library, which through the kind offices 
of the Cheep Literainro Society, has distribaied 30U copies 
of the Bhagwad Gita and other uefal literature amongst 
the literate peopie of the community. 

The report thus sums up the benefits conferred on 
the community by the spinning wheel: 


Be RES (end ine nc one mame a 
(1) Is has helped them to utilise their spare time, 
and to eke ont their incoine. 


_ (2) It has abolished alike the curse of drink and of 
idleness, 


(3) It has inculcated habits of thrift, 
and perseverance, 

(4) It hus awakencd a sense of sa)f-respect in the 
community and has taught them to look both the sowcar 
and the official straight in the face. M. D. 


A Wise Step 

Tho manager of the Khadi Store conducted in the 
Office of the Pranidaya Dayappracharak Sangh Davanagere, 
Mysore; reports that the municipal council of that place 
hes removed the octroi duty imposed on imports of 
Khadi. This is an example to be copied by every moni- 
cipality. It is the least that municipalities can do for 
the revival of the anicent industry. Lt me repeat for the 
thousendth time that Khadi means cloth woven on a 
hand!com out of handspua yarn. 
Gujarat Figures 

The following figures bring the production ard sale 
of Khadi in Gujarat to the end of Juce: 


Production, Sale, 
8, 149 9, 647 


cleanliness 


Gujaret. Rs. 
Total of previous report es pub- 


lished in “ Young India ’of 5th inst. 1,483,293 1,98,857 
Total up to end of June. 151,442 2,08,504 
M. K. G. 


Value of Self--restraint 

The Editor, ‘ Young India,’ Sabarmati. 

Sir, 

In the concinding chapter of the article ‘Towards 
Moral Bankruptcy’ you state that ‘the sexual act with 
the unnatural safeguard sgainst procreation is likely to 
be more exhausting than such act performed with a fall 
sense of the responsibility attached to it.’ 

You further ‘hope young men do not deceive them- 


selves into the belief that when there is no procreation 
the mere indulgence does not matter, does not weaken. 

In support of this view we can quo:e the following 
authority of Jaia philosophy from the book on Jainism 


by Mr. Herbert Warrent 
“The scieace of breath teaches that in every activity 


you have to use the forea of breath, which force is 
measured by the number of breaths spent; and it is the 
subtle breath not the ordinary breath that is now meant. 

“In the state of coacentralion, accordiag to the Jain 
teaching, if you spond four breaths, then ia good thoughts 
you spend six; in sitting ia silenca you spond ten; in 
spzakisg, twelve; and in sexual intercourse, you spend 
thirty-six of the subile breath. 

“ According to the Jaia philosophy (ard other -philo- 
sophies als) ), the creative fluid can be changed into 
a higher substance which can be used for spiritual purposes. 
It gives, in fac:, a strong will. 

‘There is a specisl Jain teaching which is not the 
teaching of any other philosophical ssstem; that in every 
act of sexual intercourse nine huadred thousand living 
beings, very miaute, of the shape of the hamaa being, and 
having five senses, bat no mind, ara gone-ated and killed. 

‘“« Jt is an ivfatuating force (sexaal act ) which ob.cares 
tight belief and right action; the virluss ave all set aside 
at the time; also reason 

“\t is the opinion Gc. the Jain philosophy that the 
plans, ideas, intentions, and schemes cf a person, who ‘s 
full of excessive passion, do not bear fruit. ” 

Matunga, I am ete, 
21-8-26 Sd/ S. K, Jain 
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Telltale Figures 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The following summary of the membership cf 
the All India Spinners’ Association of the ‘A’ class 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the readers, 
especially of the members themselves. 


Province Enrolled Members ~ Full Subscribers Percentage 
1 Ajmer 17 7 41 
2 Andhra 455 109 24 
8 Assam 156 2 1 
4 Behar 227 61 27 
5 Bengal 549 178 33 
6 Berar 18 14 78 
7 Baorma 6 5 83 
8 ©. P. Hindi 47 26 55 
9 ©. P. Marathi 67 47 70 
10 Bombay 80 44 55 
11 Delhi 21 6 29 
12 Gujarat 467 282 60 
13 Karnatak 176 61 35 
14 Kerala 61 21 34 
15 Maharashtra 237 89 88 
16 Punjab 68 23 34 
17 Sind 44 20 45 
18 Tamil Nada 501 160 32 
19 U. P. 150 61 41 
20 Utkal 33 15 45 
8,379 1,231 86 


As against 3,379 persons who enrolled themselves as 
members only 1,231 i.e, 36 per cent have paid their 
quota of yarn to date. Assam with only 1 p. c. fall 
gubseribers comes by far the last on the list. Andhra 
is the next offender with 24 p. c. Burma tops the list 
with 83 p. o., but it is no wonder since it had only 6 
members to start with. 

These figures show that people do not like 
regularity, they do not like to work steadily for 
the country. The spirit of sustained sacrifice is 
lacking. No one need imagine that with monetary 
subscriptions the conditions will be much better. Where 
is the public worker who has had no painful experience of 
arrears? I remember the complaints of old Congress 
Secretaries when the A. I. C, C. subscription used to be 
a lump sum, Negligence is ingrained smong many 
workers. Public work has not yet risen from the status 
of = pastime or patronage to that of a primary daty. 
And yet for one who desires a healthy social and public 
life, public service is as much a duty as is service done 
to. oneself or to one’s family, May not the ancient five 
sacrifices be renamed sacrifice for self, family, village, 
nation and hamanity ? That life only is worth living in 
which there is s harmonious correlation, no antagonism, 
among the several sacrifices. The spinning subscription 
is a national sacrifice of the lightest measure, not in 
conflict with the requirements of humanity, and certainly 
not in conflic) with those of the village, family or the 
individual. 
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For me, therefore, the lesson that this stady io 
figures teaches is not one of despair, nor of revising the 
nature of the subscription or the method of paying 


it. The more I study the spinning movement, the —s 
convinced 1 become of the soundness of requiring 


giving steady daily laboar of half an hour at least at 
the spinning wheel and of keeping up the present rate of sub- 
scription, Even if the 1231 members keep up the rogslar 
supply, without fass, without interraption, the diseipline 
will revolutionise their lives and the subscribers will be 
found to be fit instraments for notional service when 
the supreme test comes, as it must some day. 

The largest number of steady workers is derived today 
from this body of regular spinners. The statistics I 
am collecting and publishing, as regularly es I can get 
them, must open the eyes of all unbiassed thinkers to 
the usefulness of the only immediate remedy for the 
growing distress of the poor millions and to the only 
real link between the eultured few and the starving 
many. Baba Rajendra Prasad hes well said in his 
eloquent defence of Khaddar: 

“Bat people may say why should we pay this 
higher price ? What after all is the good of reviving 
this dead industry? Only those can put this question 
who have not sufficiently realised the grinding poverty 
of the masses of the people of this country. All 
a priori economies is mute in the appalling presence of 
this chill penury which freezes the genial current of 
the soul. I will give only one figure which is a 
rough figure but which is none the less reliable. In 
1922, we distributed no less than Rs. 26,000 by way 
of wages to weavers and spinners. In 1925 we paid 
no less than Rs. 46,000 out of which Rs. 28,000 was 
paid to spinners alone—spinners who could not have 
earned anything if they did not spin. These figures 
relate only to the organisation under the direct 
control of the Congress in this province. They do 
not include the figures of the Gandhi Kutir whose work 
until recently was even more extensive than that of 
the Congress Khaddar Bhaudar. I ask in all solemnity 
what other organisation is there in this province 
which can afford to distribute over a lakh to people 
who would otherwise earn nothing and to whom it 
gives what it gives not by way of charity bat as 
wages honestly earned? Khaddar is really a life- 
giving industry and to revive it is to furnish food to 
countless starving persons. It blesses those who give 
and those who receive it, as it is not mere charity, 
and creates in the recipient a sense of self-respect 
while at the same time making the distributor humble.” 
And what is true of Behar is true of every 
province. : 


The A. I. S. A. is operating with over Rs. 18, 00,000 
throughout the whole of India. The bulk of the returcs 
goes directly into the pockets of those who wonld 
otherwise be workless. 


Let the sceptics peruse the figures, If they have 
better use for the money, better employment for the 
workless paupers, let them sey so. If not, it is ap to 
them to lend a helping hand to this great and growing 
movement which is as mach moral and economic as it 
is political. Its moral and economic effect is immediate 
and tangible, ita political effect is distant and derivable 
from the first two, not independent of them. 
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Let those who are in arrears beware! At the end of 
the year, they will find their names struck off, if they do 
not wake up and spin and send the yarn they have hitherto 
neglected to spin and send. Debts of honour have 
priority over those enforceable in a court of law. The 
Spinning subscription is a national debt of honour. 


Curse of Child Marriage 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Mrs. Margaret E Consins has sent me notes of a 
tragic case that appears to have just occurred in Madras 
apd has arisen out of a child marriege, the girl being 
13 years and the ‘husband’ 26. Hardly had the pair 
lived together for 13 days when the girl died of burning. 
The jury have found that she committed cnicide owing 
to the unbearable and inhuman solicitations of the so- 
called husband, The dying deposition of the girl would 
go to show that the ‘ husband’ had set fire to her 
clothes. Passion knows ro prudence, no pity. 

Bat how the girl died is beside the point. 
indisputable facts are: 


(1) that the girl was married when she was only 13; 

(2) that she had no sexual desire inasmuch as she 
resisted the advances of the ‘ husband ’; 

(3) that the ‘ husband’ did make cruel advances; 

(4) and that she is now no more. 

It is irreligion, not religion, to give religious sanction 
to a brutal custom. The Smritis bristle with contradict- 
ions. The only reasonable deduction to be drawn from 
the contradictions is that the texts that may be contrary 
to known and accepted morality, more especially, to the 
moral precepts enjoined in the Smritis themselves, must 
be rejected as interpolations, Inspiring verses on self- 
restraint could cot be written at the same time and by 
the same pen that wrote the verses encouraging the 
brute in man. 
and steeped in vice could call it a sin not to marry a 
girl before she reached the age of monthly pericds. Tt 
should be held sinful to marry a girl for several years 
after the periods begin. There cannot be even the thought 
of marriege before the periods begin. A girl is no 
more fit to bear children on beginning the periods than 
a lad is to procreate as soon a3 he grows the first hair 
on his upper lip. 

This custom of chiid marriage is both a moral as 
well as a physical evil. For it uadermines our morals 
and induces physical degemeration. By countenancing 
such customs we recede from God as well as Swaraj, A 
man who has no thought of the tender age of a girl 
has none of God. And undergrown men have no 
capacity for fighting battles cf freedom or, having 
gained it, of retaining it. Fight for Swaraj means not 
mere political awakening but an all round awakening 
—social, educational, moral, economic and political. 


The 


Legislation is being promoted to raise the age of 
conseat. It may be good for bringing a minority to book. 
Byt it is not legislation that will cure a popular evil, 
it is enlightened public opinion tbat can do it. I am not 
opposed to legislation in such maiters but I do lay 
greater stress on cultivation of public Opinion. The 
Madras cvse would have been impossible if there had 
been a liviog public opinion egainst child marriages. 
The yourg man in question is not an illiterate labourer 
but an inteiligent educated typist. It would have 
been impossible for him to marry or touch the girl, if 
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public opinion had been against the marriage or the 
consummation of the marriege of girls of tender age. 
Ordinarily a girl under 18 years should never be given 
in marringe. 


Notes 
Pundit Malaviyajiand the Bengal Government 


The Government of Bengal 
itself apon the courege it hes shown in retracing its 
steps end dropping the proceedings against Pandit 
Malaviyaji and Dr. Moonje for their civil disobedience. 
But one could wish that there was grace about the with- 
drawal of these proceedings. The Standing Counsel for 
the Government cf Bengal made a statement which, I 
thiak, was highly offensive. There is no regret shown 
on behalf of the Government, no apology cffered to the 
distinguished patriots, but, on the contrary, a veiled 
suggestion that there was possibly some connection 
between Punditji’s presence in Calcutta and the riots that 
took place, althongb, the Standing Counsel is obliged to 
admit that there was nothing offensive or provocative in 
Panditji’s speech on the strength of which the prohibition 
order was tsken out. Surely, it was up to the officials who 
took the proceedings to see the full text of the speech 
before applying for sn order under Section 144, especially 
when the order was to be against persons so wel!-known 
in public life as Pundit Malaviyaji and Dr. Moonje. If 
it was a private party that had acted so hastily as the 
Government of Benga! seem tc have done in this case, 
that party would have rendered itself liable to an action 
for damages. If public opinion was well organised and 
strong, it could bring to book a Government that acted 
80 rashly and recklessly as the Bengal Government have 
done. In the face of thase proceedings is it any wonder 
that compiaint is often heard that proceedings are often 
thonghtlessly, hastily, and sometimes even vindictively, 
taken against innoceat persons in virlne of arbitrary 
powers taken by the Goverament under laws in the 
framing cf which they have had the most part? 

* Squeezing out’ 

A letter from South Africa states : 

‘* Fhe policy of squeezing out or “civilising labour” 
in all Government Departments is proceeding space 
and in the Railway Department at Pietermaritzburg and 
Ladysmith hundreds of Indians have been given notice, 
in some cases of thirteen days only to transfer to 
Darban or get out of the service. This is boing done 
with people who have given 25 to 380 years to the 
service at One and the same place. To these poor 
illiterate people who heave given the best part of 
their lives to the services, a transfer is a change 
to a new world, and I am made to understand that 
in a large number of cases they are leaving the 
service »nd getting repatriated to India.” 

The alternative of transfer to Durban is really no 
alternative to leaving the service. And those who do go 
to Durban must ultimately come under the ban when 
the ‘civilising’ process reaches Durban, What hurts one 
however is not the notices but the indecent hurry with 
which the policy of extirpation of the Asiatic is being 
pursued in spite of the fact that very soon a conference 
is to sit to consider the question of the status of Asia- 
tics in South’ Africa. But let us wait, prepare the atmos- 
phere for the coming South African deputation and 
hope for the best. 


may well congratulate 
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The Colour Bar Bill 

The following letter from the Dep:rtment of Mines 
and Jnodustries, Sonth Africa, to the local Indian Congiess 
is the finish to the Colour Bar Bill: 

“ With reference to your telegram dated the 
14th instant addressed to H's Hxcellency the 
Governtr-General regarding the Mires and Works 
Act Amendment Bill, Iam directed to in form you 
that it is the intention of the Goverrment ia das 
course to corsider the issue of regulations to restore 
at ail everta the stvtus quo as it exis'cd before the 
Courts declared certsin regulations ultra rires. This is 
necessary in the interests of health and rafety. 

“There is no present iatention 0: extending the 
reguiaticns boyond the position as it existed prior to 
the Court’s jadgmest. Should any such extension be 
contemplated in the fu'ure every reasoneble opportunity 
will be given to ali parties in the Union interested 
in the matter to make representations. 

“In the cireumstences no geod purpose would 
appear to be served by granting the interview 
proposed. ” 

It means no relief to the commaity except that no 
drastic measures are to be immediately taken. It contains 
mo guarantee th»t no such steps will be taken in future. 
Oa the contrary, the community has been gently prepared 
for its enforcement. As I have remarked before, a bad 
law is bad, whether it is immediately enforced or hung 
like the sword of Damocles over the heads of those 
affected by it. 

Its Awful Consequences 


A correspondent sends me a long article on child- 
marriage and enforced widowhood in Bengal. He Says: 
You are surely aware that the condition of Hisdn 


society in other provinces is no better, if not worse, 


than prevailing in Bengal. Early marriage and girl 
widowhood exists in a specially viralont form smongst 
the depressed classes of Hindu society. In Bengal 
it is very frequent amorgst Dom, Chamar, Namasndra, 
Kaibsrta (fishermen ) classes. These people on the 
other hand form the bulk of Hindu population in 
Bengal I wish I had time and Opportuoity to study 
and prepare similar figures for other provinces. 


The article bristles with figares which are in the 
main included in the Sammery which I reproduced a 
fortnight ag» from Sir Gangaram’s statistics. The following 
conclusiors drawn by the writer are interesting and 
instructive: 

i. It is sapping the vitality of thousands of our 
promising boys and girls on whom the fature of 
Our society entirely rests. 

ii, It is bringing into existence every year 
thousands of weaklings—both boys and girls—who are 
born of immature parenthood. 

iii, Tt is a very fruitfal sonrce of appalliog child 
mortality and stillbirths that now prevail in our 
society. 

iv. It is bringing iato existence thousands of gir!- 
Widows every year who in their taru are a source of 
corruption ard dargercus infection to the society. 

v, It is a very important canse of the gradu sl 
sod steady decline of Hindu scciety in point of (1) 
namber, (2) physical strength and courage and (3) 
morality. M. K, G. 
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The Agricultural Condition of 
Bardoli Taluka 


( By N. R. Malkani ) 


Vv 

In my Just article 1 gave the family expenditure of 
an ordinary cultivator of 25 bighas and showed an anoual 
deficit of more than Rs. 100, But this ceed not be tke 
case. Jt is true tbat relief may be given by the 
Governmert by a reduction of the land revenue demand, 
by giving inereased facilities for sgricuitural loans, by 
developing supplementary industris fo Jighten the 
pressure on the soil, by preventirg the sub-division and 
fragmentation «f Jand through legislation. In fact 
Goverrment has s9 far only touched tbe large problem 
cf land cultivation and that mostly with an eye to the 


land revenue. 2 
Yet all does not rest with the Government. There area 


number of problems which the peasant himself can solve 
and many an improvement which ke alone can introduce, 
The present produce per bighs, even on Isnd in group 
1 in a fertile tract, leaves much to be desired. It is easy 
to compare the figures for the outpat of cotton (unginned) 
with those of U.S, A. acd Fzypt and find the exormons 
inferiority in our methods of cultivation. In U. S. A. 
the produce is 600 lb. per aere, in Egypt 1350 Ib. per 
sere ard in Bardoli only 400 Ib per acre. Such a 
comparison cannot be made for juwar and rice, yet it 
is certain that much can be done to increase their 
produce per bigha also, I shall now proceed to suggest 
a few very practical referms which ean be more or less 
easily introduced by an intelligent cultivator. 

I do not thick that many Kunbis keep more Dabla 
labourers then are necessary. A holder of 25 "bighes 
requires one additional worker and most sach holders 
engage no more. A few Desais and some Anayvils hold 
land, but cultivate it with the sole help of labourers. 
The time for cultivation by absentee or idle holders is 
gone and the sooner they leave land the better. In 
fact the process cf weeding ont the weak is already 
beguo. Bat even the working Kanbi must now wake up 
and raise the efficiency of the farm Isbourer, Slavery 
and serfdom have had their day and have been abolished 
because they are wasteful institutions. The Dubla serf, 
even at half his due wage is dear perhaps in the short 
mun and of course ia. the long rua. A little acconnt- 
keeping would expose the real dearcess of the Dabla, 
in his apparent cheapness. If the miscellaneons costs on 
Dablas, the periodical losses due to their death and 
decamping and the daily waste of time and material 
were all calcalated in a bniinesslike manver, a Kanbi 
would soon know how nabnsinesslike he has been, Bat 
tradition aod cutward sppearances Inll them into a false 
security and make any change inconvenient. However as 
things are, only the opening of new industries and the 
rise of real- weges woald lead to a more ecconomic use 
ef labour by reducing its supply and breaking the present 
serfdom. 

Next to this stand the improvements in methods of 
cultivation. First about the rotation of o ops. The present 
system on most farm: is to cultivate cotton for a 
number of years conticaously. The prices of cotion have 
b-ea too temptiog fur evea the most egutious paasant=, 
Some of course sow cotton and jucar aod grass alternate- 
ly, but the proper rotation is to have cotton, juwar and 
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STAass consecutively esch year. Some progress hag been 
made in the seed selection of cotton, in which the 
Government farms have done useful work. Bat the same 
attention has not bsea paid to fuwar seed, which requires 
careful cros:fertilisation, Still less attention is bei. g 
paid to the propor spacicg of seeds and sowing cotton 
Only on raised ridges. The cistance between two cottoa 
Seeds ought not to be lerg thau 8 feet and so the 
distance between two rows. Exch plant requires at least 9 
8q. fest for its proper growth. So a'so the seed ong!:t 
to b> sown on ridges to prevent the soaking of land 
during heavy rains. 


Bat one of the most difficult problems of culiivation 
is the imadequate supply of mmure. Ordinarily a bigha 
of land, growing dry ecrop3, raquires abont 6-7 cart- 
loads of cattle dung, orce every 3 years i. e 2-cart- 
loads each year. A holding of 25 bighas would require 
more thau 50 cart-locds per year, especially ss Azyari 
land requires more generous supplies. Now a farmer of 
that holding has generslly oue pair of bullocks and 
One or two bu‘faloes. here is always a little waste and 
a little cse of dung for plastering the floor or 
burning it as fuel. But in no case wiil there be more 
than 10 to 12 carts of cattle dung available for manuring, 
Thus the deficiency is so serious that the majority of 
farmers go without it. Those who buy a little when 
necessary , got it so dear that very little is bougnt and 
that for Kiyari land, It is p rhaps possible to conserve 
all the night-soil and the organic refuse of the village. 
It is highly desirable to do so from the sanitary point 
of view. But the t'me-old habit of using the open spaces 
in and sear the village for easing oneself and the 
accurs:d habit of doing so without digging and covering 
up is a great obstacle to be overcome. The Chaudhras, who 
live in groups of homesteads, in the midst of their farms, 
live more clean and commit less waste; but even they do 
do not dig and cover to conserve excreta. In any case 
the present custom of henspicg the cattle dang on 
open ground, without digging pits, end covering with 
refuse, means a serious waste of the manurial powers of 
the dusg that is collected. 


The next requisite of good cultivation is deap plough- 
ing for the eeration of the soil. The black cotton soil 
is a heavy and compact soil whose crust is hard to break. 
It has the virtue of retaining much moisture, if it is 
well turned over. I% has also the xaughtiness of grow- 
ing deap-rooted weeds, not easily dug up. Such a 
soil can yield good crops only if well ploughed. The 
present country plough is cheap but light. It just 
scrapes the surface, when a dig of more then 4" is 
essential. Bat the problem is not only of the cost of 
implements; the draught power available is an important 
consideration. ‘The preseat breed of cattle is of a very 
inferior type and no arrangenoats have beea mde for 
the sufficient supply of balls for breadiag purposes. Old 
village customs of ‘iniintainiog sach bulls have become 
dbsolete and uo new provision has been made. On the 
other hand the farmers are indifferent to the importance 
of growing grass and fodder crops for feeding their 
eittle. Food and non-fv0d crops are encrvaching upon 
pasture and yrass land. Yet with sufficient grass land, 
more and better cattle van ke kept. This would be 
doubly advantageous, for not only. the draught power 
woutd increase but the income from milk yield a substan- 


In fact the most important subsidiary 
industry is dairy-farming, It yields a regular employ- 
ment, a descent income and also helps agriculture. 

THE END 


A Plea for the Buffalo Bull 


We claim to be the chosen race and accep: the soft 
impeschmeat with alsority when foreigners call us a 
nation of philosophers. Yet in spite of our basted 
spirituality, we are stil sadly backward in point of 
humanity and kindness to the lower animals. As a 
matier of fact mankind never had any right to enslave 
the animals and appropriate their labour and milk. And 
cow protection i excelsis is impossible unless and uatil 
men has become a_ perfect fraitarian, and ceased to 
coasume corn and milk, or at least miik, for he can 
perhaps cultivate corn by hoeing without calling in the aid 
of animals. But that is a far-off ideal not likely to be 
realised within a measurable distance of time, and 
meanwhile we can only try to see to it that the animals 
we have domesticated are as weil treated as is possible. 
From this standpoint the total figures for the various 
kinds of cattle in British India furnish much fvod for 
thought to any one humanely inclined. Here are the 
figures for the year 1922-23: 


tial relief. 


Balls } 5,705,000 
Bullocks 43,621,000 
Cows 37,188,000 
Young stock (calves) 30,740,000 
Male buffaloes 5,412,000 
She-buffaloes 13,539,000 
Young stock ( buffaloes ) 10,015,000 

Total 146,220,000 


The reader will notice at a glance the great disparity 
(i) between the figure for bulls and bullocks and the 
figare for cows, and (ii) batween the figure for male 
buffaloes and the figure for female buffaloes. As a rule 
the number of male births is equal io the number of 
female births. So this disparity means that we killed 
off by starvation or otherwise over 12,000,000 cows, and 
over 8,000,000 male buffaloes. These figures enable 


us at once to envisage the problem which faces u3 in 
India today. 


Cows can be saved if by careful breeding and good 
feeding we increase their yield of milk as well as the 
proportion of butter fat in it. The caso of the male 
buffalo is more difficult. As a matter of fact the buiic‘o 
should not have been domesticated at ali, as we cannot 
find work for the male buffalo as easily as for the malo 
offspring of the cow which hes proved itself to be more 
useful than the cow herself. ‘’'ne male _ buffalo’s 
sluggishness, desire for water, and iaability to endure 
heat stand in the way of its being useful for cultivation 
except in very moist regions. Indeed the uneconomic 
character of the buffalo bull is responsib‘e for the fact 
that the offerivg of a buffalo ball to Devi was deolared 
us suibable. It would never be sacrificed if it was useful. 
The proverb asks us not to louk a gift horse in the 
mouth, as a gift horse is not likely to be aftlicted with 
the presence of good teeth or indeed of any teeth at 
all. Jain literature tells os abiut e butcher in Mahavira 
Swami’s time who slaughtered 500 male buffaloes 
every day in the city of Rsjagrihi, Khodsji Maharaj 
a modern Jain Sadbu of Gondal, in one of his ‘chubkhas’ 
( satirico-didactic poems in Gujarati) addrezsed to 
Shravikas or ladies, says : 


804 


get eterna za daa ver 4 aleert al | 
‘You feed milk to fema'e calves and to young buffalo 
cows aud starve the mule calf as well ag the young 
baffalo bull.’ What is wanted is a revolution in the taste 
of people who prefer the buffalo’s milk to the cow's 
And so long as that is not coming, the baffalo bull has 
the first claim on the charity of the lovers of buffalo’s 
milk, who, before they have provided for the buffalo 
bull, may not think of extending it to dogs, pigeons, 
ants or disabled cattle, We are told abont Ravans, 
that Yamarsj: used to serve him fetching water on his 
own buffalo boll. Hemachandra, describing the 
paraphernalia of a caravan, mentions buffslo bulls which 
carried water for the people to drink and which appeared 
like cloads descended from the sky to the earth: 
agiarat agiesear afeneaaifea: | 


nds garaier wart fafeqeqam, 0 
geqahia i s-I—ve 
Fetching water is the most suitable work in which 
the buffalo ball can be engeged. It is up to humani- 


tarians to find out if there is any other. 
V. G. Desai 


‘Why Only Yours ?’ 

Lala Shamlal of Hissar writes : 

“Some time ago I read an article by you in 
“ Young India” headed ‘The Cobwebs of igaorance . 
In this article you said nier-alia that the spinning 
wheel was revessary for the economic salvation of 
India and that therefore it was necessary that every 
Indian worked it either by way of sacrifice or 
otherwise. You also said there that it was the 
gateway of spiritual salvation for yourself. But why 
for yourself on!y? Let us examine this prop sition 
in the light of two great civilisations of the earth 
vis. that of the Hast (Aryan) and that of the 
West (Grecian ). Excepting perhaps Kabir and Nanak, 
the two great rishis of India in the middle ages, who 
have gone much higher and have symbolised the 
Charkha with the great force of the uaiverse (cosmic 
energy, life or pruna) every rishi in India either 
in the middle ages or in ancient times has pointed out 
that Charkha was the gateway to womaun’s salvation. 

The Upanishads say that the Lord of Creation 
desiting the creation produced at first a pair— 
life aad food—and with these two forces he 
created the San and Moon as life and food respectively 
and so on till the whole creation was made. Man 
and woman were produced as life and food respect- 
ively, These two forces anited together made the 
whole ( world). The following Vedic mantra is recited 
just before Aoma and saptapadi: 


“ss a ubaqaaa al waaatia zal eaeq aat 


a aay) al taal Rat tad azazaagqa aden 
qiaat ea: ” 
“O bride! look here, I have brought these 


clothes for you. These are sacred clothes made by 
dwis (women) of my country by carding the cotton 
and by spinning and weaving with their own hands. 
Wear these with faith end get yonrself entitled to 
perform the yajna with mo I pray that the same 
devis may contiaue to supply you with euch clothes 


sod you may continue to wear them for lifelong 
yoars, ” 
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Thas according to the ancieat Aryan Philosophy 
one who has not understood the Charkha, cannot 
anderstand his self or the Universe and 
realise Brahman just as one who has not understood 
vyashti (individual) can never realise samashti (whole) . 
Now let us see what the Western (Greek) civilisation, 
of which Christisnity and Islam are but later deve 
Jopements, says in this matter, Kvery one knows 
the lines: “‘ When Adam delyed acd Eve spaa who 
wag then the gentleman ?” According to this the duty 
of the husband was to tili the ground and thst of 
the wife was to spin aad weave. 


Wife comes from a root meaning to weave just a8 
the name Uma, the consort of Shiva, means in Sanskrit 
one who weaves. Thus the Western philosophy regard- 
ing Charkha seems also to take us to the same idea 
as the Aryan philosophy. Now nationality is the out- 
come of two forces united together viz. politics and 
religion. Oae is nothing without the other. While the 
former is the establishment of a spirit of equality out- 
side, the latter is the realisation of the spirit of oneuess 
within. Economic salvation as a branch of politics can 
do no good unless it is joined with the other force 
of religion. ” 

I wish I con'd say with my correspondent that the 
Charkha is the gateway to the salvation of all. Bat he 


_ must recognise my limitations. [ have to write as well for 


sceptics as for believers. The authorities snd argurients 
addressed by Lala Shamlal will not, I fear, appeal to 
the sceptic. The latter will say, and from his standpoint 
correctly, that the texts in support of the religious value 
of the Charkha are produced from an outworn civilisation. 
He will argne that if a rishi were to write the Vedes 
today he wil draw his spiritusl illustrations from .the 
steam engine or batter still the electric motor, the wire- 
Jess and the like and the rishi of the future will think 
nothing. of wireless and even the aeroplanes, His 
spiritual vocabulary will deal with the ctheric doubles and 
thonght-wavos cutting through spico in fractions of 
time denoted by specially invented words representing 
perhaps a thousandth part of a second. The spiritual 
value of the Charkha can only appeal to those who believe 
with me that this civilization denoted by sn 
insane rush after destroying the limitations of 
spac) imposed upon man by nature are coming 
to an ud, even as possibly mightier civilisations 
bised upon attempts to find happiness in maltiplicity of 
material pursuits and comforts have perished. If Lala 
Shamlal takes the spiritual message of the Charkha to 
the villages, he will not need my authority. For, I have 
derived mine from them. M.K.G. 


Inland complaints for non-receipt of any current 
issue must be made within two weeks of the date of 
issue, after which time they will not be attenc'ed to, 

Subscriptions, can be received on any date of 
the month bnt they will be considered to run as from 
the ist of the month of payment or the next month. 
In the former case the subscriber will have to satisfy 
himself with such of the back nombers as are available 
and in the latter he wil] have to remit an extra 0-2-3 
for each of the copies he receives daring the month 
of payment. Masinger Y. 1. 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


A Class 


1 Ajmer (3249-3253 ) 
13 Vijaya Devi Ajmer 
14 Ramnarayan Chaudhary 0 
15 Anjana Devi 
16 Balvant S. Deshpande 9s 
17 Praneshwari Devi Karauli 
2 Andhra (3254-3272 ) 
§374 C. Rangaswami Iyengar Tirupati 
437 M. Krishnamachari ” 
438 T. A. Padmanabhayya 
439 B. V. Krishna Rao 


+ 


Ramchandrapuram 
440 V. Someshwar Rao Seetanagram 
441 J. Appalramamurty < 
442 M, Seetaratnam a 
443 N. Chitantaram ne 
444° N. Vasant Raju ~ 
445 G. Ram Rao . E: 
446 C, P. Bhadra Rao ‘a 
447 G, Ramamuorty Ss 
448 K. Ramanayya a 
449 C. Jatarayya 
450 D, Sitaramayya Guntur 
451 B. Pundarikakshudo ” 
452 C. Parvatkammse Duggirala 
453 P. Lakshmamma i 
454 P. Kodanda Ramiah Polayaram 


455 M. Bh. Krishnamacharyulu 
Therlam 


4 Behar ( 3273-3275 ) 


225 Narpyandas Hajipur 
226 Rsghunath Siogh Gepalganj 
227 Aniruidha Singh Hajipur 


5 Bengal (3276-3308) 


517 Kshitish Chandra Chakravarty 
} Kalighat 


518 Sukumar De Noakhali 
519 Apurba Kumar Das Gupta _,, 
520 Nishikant Ghose Narail 
521 Nagendra Kumar De Feni 
§22 Jstindralal Das < 
523 Nandlal Dutt ” 
524 Kazi Abdul Haque Atrai 
525 Priyalal Das Gupta a 


526 Jyotish Chandra Gupta Calcatta 
527 Banke Behari Chanda Atrai 
§28 Ashutosh Dutt Jessore 
§29 Hiralal Dutt Malikanda 


530 Jyotirmayi Das Gupta Krishnagar 


§, Former name transferred to B class 
No, 21, 


531 Anil Chandra Sen ” 
532 Nityanand Ghose 7 
533 Ramanimohan Gupta Sodepur 
534 Haresh Chandra Vishnu > 
5585 Narendranath Guha d 
586 Shantibala Debi Paridpore 
537 Hirendralal De Mahajanpeth 
538 Priyabala Debi Farid pore 
539 Bibhavati Bose Calcutta 


540 Hemant Kumari Bose ss 


541 Chapala Gupta Sodepur 
542 Atul Chandra Dutt ir 
543 Haran Ch. Ghose Noakhali 


544 
545 


Nirmal Kumar Singh Azimganj 
Jasodanandan Goswami Calcutta 
546 Kshityundra Nath Singh Sodepur 
547 Hira Prova Das Gupta, “ 
548 Kumud Ch. Bhattacharya __,, 
549 Birendranath Sharma 
6 Berar ( 3309 ) 
18 Waman D. Patki Khamgeon 
8 C. P. Hindi (3310-3312 ) 
45 Labburam Allahabad 
46 No 42 of C, P. Marathi 
transferred here, 
47 Gunelilal Tiwari Harda 
9 Cc. P. Marathi ( 3313) 
* 42 B class No, 21 transferred here, 
67 A. S. Wazalwar 


12 Gujarat (3313-3335 ) 


9? 


Nagpur 


446 Jhaverbhai Kalidas Matar 
447 Durlabhji B. Joshi Borsad 
448 Dinkar Kao K. Mehta Surat 
449 Rancbhhoddas Purashottom, Sansoli 
450 Amritlal G. Yagnik Dhari 
451 Hemshankar Shyamji Bhavnagar 
452 Bhaskar Gajanan sy 
453 Ramnarayan N. Pathak * 
454 Madhavji Govindji 5 
455 Dayalj. G. Desai Varad 
456 Makanji B. Desai Sf 
457 Parvatiben Makanji t 
458 Ratilal M, Raval Rajkot 
459 Champaklal M, Mavani a 
460 Pranshankar M, Mehta $ 
461 Vrajlal M. Shukla i 
462 Chhaniyabhai D. Patel Abrama 
463 Raychand G. Toakkar Ahmedabad 
464 Ashabhai Lavjibhai Dholka 
465 Harishankar D. Trivedi Bhavnagar 


*Former name transferred to C, P. 
Hindi A Class No. 46, 


List No. XX 


466 
467 


Gordhanbbai Girdharbhai 
Purushottam M. Patel 


13 Karnatak (3336) 
+79 Raghupati P. Shenyi Chendia 


Valod 
Bardoli 


176 H. M. Manjarekar > 
15 Maharashtra (3337-3345) 
229 Rajaram S. Gavankar Sabarmati 
230 Dattatrey S. Joshi Jalgaon 
231 Sandu. Natthu ne 
232 Anandram Ba ii Bayati a 
235 Chintaman B. Naik Dapoli 
234 Ramkrishna G, Jaju Solapur 
235 Nagappa M. Vajirkar ss 
236 Sadashiv J. Dbarmadhikiri 
Kolhapur 
237 Lakshman B. Kulkarni Yeola 
16 Punjab (3346-3352) 
62 Mrs. Dhunichand Ambala 
63 Krishnachandra Basira 
64 Sadhoram Deo Bhupal Singh 
Adampore 
65 Darbar Singh Azad 7 
66 Lalla Shyamlall Sirsa 
67 Chan¢bai a 
68 Daulatram Mendiratta 


: Dera Ismail Kuan 
17 Sind (3353) 
44 Motumal Sochanand Hyderabad 
18 Tamil Nad (3354-3370) 


{407 8S. Kamchandra Iyer Madras 
485 Veeraraghavala Naidoo Tiyagadrug 


486 C0. Ramaswami Tyer Tuticorin 
487 B. V. Ramachari Madura 
488 A, M. M, Pandaram - 
489 Annamalai Garukkal ~ 
490 N. Somasundaram Chettiar 
Melasivaipuri 
491 M. Narayana Swami Tirupur 


492 V. Minakshi Sundaram 


Pillay Tirupuvapam 
493 K. S. Kanta Swami Madura 
494 K, Tyer Sarvai a 


495 K, Somasundaram Pillay m 
496 ©. A. Aiya Mutha Gounder Erode 
497 8. P. Krishnan Cheyur 
498 V. R. P. Subbu Chettiar 
Gobichettypalaiyam 


}+ Former names transferrei to B-Class 
No 896. 
{ Former names removed owing to 


repetition. 


“499 A. Aranachsla Udayan 
Kalappanayakkanpatti 
500 R. Sheperamaludayan a 
501 M. V. Raj Gopalan  Trichinopoly 
19 U. P. ( 3371-3379) 
142 Devdatt Gurukol Kangri 
143 Shankardatta Vidyarthi se 
144 Shitala Sabay Allahabad 
146 Rapnarayan Baijal Agra 
146 Dharmdevi 3 
147 Shivprasad Gurukal Kapgri 
148 Kalikaprasad Sharma Allahabad 
149 Vishwambharnath Misra a 
150 Parashuram Mehrotra Sabarmati 


B. Class 


Andhra (105) 
*21 Andhra A class No 374 transfer- 
red here wit. the correct initial 


D instead of T. 

859 K. Subbamms Seetanagram 

860 B, Satvarajo ‘3 

861 P, Shyamalamba z 

862 K. S»tyanarayana 3 
Assam (1) 

863 Hariprasad Brahmachari Tihn 
Behar ( 92 ) 

864 Bahtvasini Devi Dholi 

865 Rholanath Misra Puralia 

866 Motilal Sinha Kanurha 


867 Anand Prasad Sinha - 
Bengal ( 85 ) 
868 Asim Krishna Ghose 
Berar (7 ) 
869 Balkrishna V. Karhade 
Khamgaon 
Bombay (19 ) 
870 Kanehanlal H. Saraf ~ 


Gujarat ( 181 ) 


Jalpaiguri 


Bombay 


871 Vallabhabhai Shivabhai Ognaj 
872 Keshevial P. Rana Ahmedabad 
873 Chhotabhai Becharbhai Borsad 
874 Mahalakshmi P. Mehta Surat 


875 Prabhubhai V. Mehte = 
876 Mahilavati C. Soparivala 
877 Madhamati C. Soparivala ” 


878 Bhikhabhai N. Desai Abrama 
879 Matharhhai Malobhai Dholka 
880 Chhotilal A. Vyas Umreth 
SAT Vanmalibhai Tangaliya Valod 
R82 Janabhai Jagabhai + 
883 Bhavasinha Chandrasinha * 
Karnatak (58 ) 
884 Shrivivas R. Nsik N-ndged 


885 Yamon b i V. N- gar ‘ 
886 Sit bi R, Negar . 
&x7 Srin'vy s R. N gr 

888 R. R. Parohit 
889 Lakshm bai 
890 Venk» mma 


291 K. L. snubb Ro 


Bij*par 
B:ngalore 
” 


9 


- a ree innings 
Former name transferred to (), Pp. 


Moerathi A clase No, 42, 
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892 EK, Pandurivg Rio 
893 B Narsysn Rao 


894 Sitamms ” 
895 K. Narayan Rio ‘a 
896 Karnatak A Cl:ss No 79 transfer 
red here 
897 Dasappa Potu Bhat Sunkeri 
898 Nagesh R. Bhat fh 
899 Mukund B. Nayak a 
900 Govind M. Minj rekir eo 


Kerala (10) 


901 T. P. Thomas Kozhancheri 
Maharashtra ( 49) 
902 Ganesh N. Juvekar Bombay 
903 Vyankatesi: S. Chinchorkar 
Ahmednagar 
904 Dattatrey Tatya Gijer Solapur 
905 Sadashiy G. Kale Poona 
906 Narhar V. Desai Pavas 
JOT Vithal C. Deshmukh Lanja 
Tamil Nad (61) 

908 A. D. Annamalai Desur 
909 N, Balajyar Madura 
U. P. (21) 

10 Acharya Ramdeyji 
Gurukul Kangri 
911 Jyotish Ch, Chattopadhyay 
Allahabad 
912 Lalmohan Makarjxe es 
913 Jayanti Devi - 
Utkal (15) 
914 Ujjaia Naika Padamari 
915 Maguni Tripatty - 
C. Class 
Bengal 
§33 Gopendrasundar Mazumdar Calcutta 
Gujarat 
§34 Ratanlal N. Parikh Surat 
36 Ashwini Ken Dave has 
37 Premehand V, Pandya e 
o> PRR: Be 
38 Dayavati Devi Jhinjhana 


Juvenile Members 
2 Andhra (120-122) 
1 T. Jagannath Rao Tanuku 
2 P. Chittayya yi 
3 P. Suranna 
4 Behar ( 123-124) 


1} Rajearayan Thakur 
12 Ramsarovar Sharma 


5 Bengal ( 125-130 ) 
12 Nikhil Ch. Das Gupta  Calentta 
13 H ralal Chauradar 
14 Narendranath Gupta # 
15 Ramendranath Chattarjee Comilla 
16 Arunchandra Das Gupta Sodepur 
17 Kanchanlata Gupta 
6 Berar ( 131-132) 
6 Sadashiv G Pandit 
7 Dettatrey N. Malge 


” 


Dholi 


»? 


” 


sy 


Akola 


‘J 
§ Furmer name transferred to B Clase 
Noss 835 & 896. 


Aagust 26 1926. 


6 CC. P. Marathi (133-134) 

12 Dattatrey V. Dastane Wardha 

13 Kamalnayan Bajaj ” 
12 Gujarat ( 135-143 ) 

58 Sumantlal N. Shah Bhavnagar 

69 Mohanlal Keshvlal - 

70 Amritlal K. Upadhyay ” 


71 Kamala N. Parekh ” 
72 Asharam K Shah ” 
73 Rasiklal H. Parekh 9 
74 Shantilal V. Shah ” 
75 Dhirajlal Hargovind - 


76 Balkrishna D. Kalelkar Bardoli 


13 Karnatak (144 ) 
1 V. G. Ramchandra Bangalore 


14 Kerala ( 145-154 ) 
Olavakkot 


1 P. Narayanan 
2 A, Srndharan ” 
3 K. Lakshmanan ” 


4 K. Madhavan ” 

5 Class A No, 63 transferred here 

6 Class A, No. 64 transferrsd here 
with the correct initial P. instead 
of J. P. 

7 Class A, No. 62 transferred here 

with the correct initial M. instead of A, 


8 Bava Saheb Olavakkot 
9 Ibrahim Saheb 9 
10 K_ Shankaran ” 


15 Maharashtra (155-159 
Y Krishnaji J Dharmadhikari 
Kolhapur 
10 Damodar Nagiudas Dondaic 18 
11 Motilal Murlidhar . ” 
42 Chindu Navasaji Vanzari 9 
13 Kanhaiyalal D, Marwadi ” 
16 Punjab (160 ) 
2 Madan opal Sirsa 
18 Tamil Nad ( 161-162 ) 


4 D. Vena Gopalan Madura 
5 N. Sheshan ” 
19 U. P. (163) 
1 Premvati Mathuria Sabarmati 
Donations 

5643 Sundrabai Kamat Bombay 
544 Sumitrabai Bhathsar ” 
545 Ratnabai Panemayelu *. 
546 Devibai Mashikar ” 
547 Sitabai ” 
548 A. Devibai ” 
549 Ratnabai Ullal *. ” 
550 Girijabai - 
551 Santabai Patali ns 
552 Lalubai Muradeshwar = 
553 Ramabai Shirally - 
554 K. Chandravatibai i 
555 Rabulal Mandal Araria 
556 Ramdeo Shukla 

557 Indranath Jha a 
558 Mrs. Danishand Ambala 


559 Kama? Mandir Dhandakuova 


August 26, 1926 


ee 


560 G, S, Namjosi Poona 
561 Govind Keshao Gokhale . 
562 Sakharam S, Nimkar es 
*563 Javerbhai Maganbhai 9 
564 Lalabhai Godhra 
565 Surajben 29 
566 Mahasukhbhai Ns 
567 Dahyabhai Patel ty 
568 Janardan Govind Akola 
569 EH. S. Patvardhan Nagpur 
570 Ramanath Kisan Husainganj 
571 C. Jagannathan Madras 
572 Manoharlal Ekwari Sahar 
573 Rammurty Rao Markayankottai 


574 Shankar Rao Dawdikar Belgaum 


675 S. K. Rammurty Jorhat 
576 Pornakant ‘s 
577 Bhola Bordoloi a 
578 Prajapati Misra Bettiah 
579 Yogeshwar Thakur Dholi 
580 Sadashiv K, Manjul Kurduwadi 
581 V. Pichchaiah Kavvur 
582 V. V. Thacker Jharia 
583 Shivnarayan Sitapur 
584 Thakurdss Daherru 
~ 585 Harihar Sharma Rangoon 
586 Gangashanker Sharma Meerut 
587 P. R. R. Iyer Kumbhakonam 
588 Jeharu Bhagat Choruja 
589 Jeva Bhagat $3 
590 Jatiya Bhagat % 
591 Bhikhu Bhagat 
592 Sidar Bhagat st 
593 M. S. Iyengar Madura 
594 Jaykunvarbai R. Doctor 
Ahmedabad 
595 Dr. Dilkhuharay i, 
596 Jagannath B. Yagnik nid 
597 Syed Khubmiya % 
598 Hiralal Maganlal i. 
599 Amritlal J. Tripathi a3 
600 Kacharabhai Kalidas 
601 V. V. Muitu Rangoon 
602 M. B. Krishnacharyalu 
Vizagapatam 
603 Shunmuga Mnudaliar Mayavaram 
604 T. Thithammal ys 
605 Vaman Vasudeo Poona 


606 M, K. Ramniyacharya Tindivaram 
607 K. Ramnatham Chettiar 
608 T. S. Raj Gopal Naicker 
‘609 National School 

610 Shankarbhai Bhikhabhai 
611 Nathnji M. Solandi 

612 Narsinha Rao Pyarelal 
613 Chanaji M. Solandi 

614 Shivalal Maru 

615 Dhanabhai 

616 Shivabhai ‘ 
617 Shivrambhai ” 


” 
” 


Syadala 


Rajkot 


” 


Godl ra 


4 These donors have generously contrib ited 24, 000, 20,008, 22,000. 16,000 and 40 
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618 Govindbhai 
619 Bapubhai 
620 Lalbhai 

621 Khemabhai 
622 Sanabhai Shivabhai 
625 Ramprasad 
624 Jagabhai 
625 Haribhai 
626 Lakkhabhai 
627 Puroshottam 
628 Chaman 


629 Madhumati C. Sopariwala 
630 


Surat 
Mahilavati C. Sopariwala ” 


631 Pragji Gandabhai Balsar 
632 B G. Kanitkar Poona 
633 Vaman Bivkar ” 
634 Narhar D. Gore co 
“635 Ramchandra Rayarikar ps 
“636 K. K. Madhavan Nair Calicut 
637 T. N. Krishnan Nair $j 
638 M. Gopalan Nair F 
639 Indulal Nanalal Akyab 
640 Tr'bhovandas Bapnji Valod 
641 Dayalji Bapnji Ss 
*642 Harawar Ray Deoria 
643 Dwijendra Nath Das Gupta 
Krishnagar 
644 Shantidss Guota * 
645 Gangabai Bodas Belgaum 
646 Madhav Rao Bodas Ja'gaon 
647 K. Indirabai Bombay 
648 Shantabii R. Kachur i 
649 K. Tarabai Bhat = 
650 Jamnab ai Palekar 
651 Radhabai Mitari Hs 
652 V_ Vaillaka Rangoon 
653 Kamalaprasad Shoharatganj 
654 Chhada '¢ 
655 Rameshwar a 
656 Umashankar Bombay 


Money Contributions 
Associates: 
38 Aiready acknowledged Rs. As. P 
(Ycung India 27-5-26) 991-5-0 
39 Lalls Dunichand, Ambala 12-0-0 
40 ©. V. Vaidya, Poona 12-0 0 
41 Mrs. D: Laxmi 


Narassiyamma, Rerhampore 12-0-0 
Total 1027-5-0 

Donors: 
Already acknowledged Rs. As,P. 
( Young India 1—7=26 ) 916-—0-3 
‘Anonymcus 10-0-0 
V. L. Godamyar, Yeotmal 11-0-0 
Talsiram Chaudhary Delhi 5-0-0 


Shivkumsr Agnihotri, Dt, 


Sitapur. 2-0-0 
Lala Mukundlal, Lahore 9..(..() 
N. S. Ramaswami Iyenger, 

Coimbtore 5-0-0 


Anonymous 
P, A. N. Bombay 


5-0-0 
20-—0-0 


Total 976-0-3 


Summary 

Province A B Juv. Br, 
1 Ajmer 17 0 1 
2 Andhra 455 105 3 
3 Assam 155 1 0 
4 Behar 227 92 12 
5 Bengal 549 85 17 
6 Berar 18 7 4 
7 Burma 6 4 vy) 
8 C. P. Hindi 47 164 
9 C. P. Marathi 67 21 13 
10 Bombay 80 19 1 
11 Delhi 21 2 0 
12 Gujarat 467 181 76 
13 Karnatak 176 58 1 
14 Kerala 61 10 10 
15 Maharashtra 237 49 13 
16 Punjab 68 6 2 
17 Sind 44 14 0 
18 Tamil Nad 501 61 5 
19-0; Pe: 150 21 1 
20 Utkal 33 15 0 

TOTAL 3379 915 168 

Regularity 


(«) \p-to-date Subscriptions received. 
(4) Congress members enrolled 


through A. 1.8. A. 


Provience (a) (4) 
1 Ajmer 7 1 
2 Andhra 109 112 
3 Assam 2 1 
4 Behar 61 60 
5 Bengal 178 102 
6 Berar 14 11 
7 Burma 3) a 
8 C. P. Hindi 26 12. 
9 0. P. Marathi 47 25 
10 Bombay 44 80 
11 Delhi 6 2 
12 Gujarat 282 35 
13 Karnatak 61 25 
14 K>rala 21 iY 
15 Maharashtra 89 25 
16 Panjab 23 alee 
17 Sad 20 3 
18 Tamil Nad 160 89 
BGM al ool 61 30 
20 Viki 15 13 

1231 657 

Corrections 


4(45) is Shitikanta and not Sidhikant ; 
13 (70) is H. G. Naik and not 


S. G. Naik; 
Bhikhubhai 
Bhikhubhai G. Patel, 


B elass 


,000 yards >f yara, respeztively, 


dSl 


° 
Is 


G. Naik and not 


E Ty 2 a 4 a4 
4 =F rv ‘ 
\ ‘ 
. 4 fie 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Part II 
‘Chapter XV] 


Man Proposes, God Disposes 

The case having been concluded, I had no reason for 
staying in Pretoris. So I went back to Durban, 
and began to make preparations for my return home. 
But Abdulla Seth was not the man to let me sail without 

a send-off. He gave a farewell party in my honour at 

Sydenham. 

It was proposed to spend the whole day there. Whilst 
I was turning over the sheets of some of the newspspers 
I found there, I chanced to see a paragraph in a corner 
of one of them under the heading Indian Franchise ’. 
It was with reference to the Bill then before the House 
of Legislature which sought to deprive the Indians of 
their right to elect members of the Natal Legislative 
Assembly. I was ignorant of the Bill, and so were the 
rest of the guests who had assembled there 

I inquired of Abdulla Seth about it, He said: 
‘What can we understand in these matters? We can 
only understand things that affect our trade. As you 
know, all our trade in the Orange Free State has been 
swept away. We agitated about it but to no avail. We 


are after all lame men, being unlettered. We take in — 


newspapers generally only to ascertain the daily market 
rates, etc. What can wo know of legislation? Our eyes 
and ears are the European attorneys here ”. 


“ But”, said I, “ there are so many young- Indians 


born and educated here. Do not they help you?” 

“ They!” exclaimed Abdulla Seth in despair, “they 
never care to come to us, and, to tell you the truth, 
we care less to recognise them. Being Christisns they 
are under the thumb of the white clergymen, who in 
their turn are subject to the Government:” 

This opened my eyes. I felt that this class should. 
be claimed as our own. Was this the meaning of 
Christianity ? Did they cease to be Indians because they 
were Christians ? 

But I was on the point of returning home and 
hesitated to express. what was passing through my mind 
in this matter. 1 simply said to Abdulla Seth: “ This 
Bill, if it passes into law, will make your lot extremely 
difficult. It is the first nail into our coffin. It strikes 
at the root of our self-respect. ” 

“Tt may,” echoed Seth Abdalla, “ Bat I will tell 
you. the genesis of the Franchise question. We knew 
nothjng about it. But: Mr. Escombe, one of our best 
attorneys, whom you know, put the idea into our heads. 


It happened thus. He’ is a grest fighter and there 
being no love lost between him andthe Wharf Engineer, 
he feared that the Engineer might deprive him of his 
votes and defeat him at the election, So he acquainted 
us with our condition, and at his instance we all registered 
ourselves as voters, and voted for him at the election. 
You will now see how the franchise has not for us the 
value that you attach to it. But we understand what you 
Say. Well, then what is your advice?” 

The other guests were listening to this conversation 
with attention. One of them said: ‘Shall I tell you what 
should be done? You cancel your passage by this boat, 
stay here a month longer and we will fight as you 
direct us.” 

All the others chimed in: ‘Indeed, 
Seth, you must detain Gandhibhai .’ 

The Seth was a shrewd man. He said,‘ I may not 
detain him now. Or rather, you have a3 much right as 
I to do so, But what you say is quite true. Let us ail 
persuade him to stay on. But you should remember that 
he is a barrister. What about his fees?’ 


The mention of fees psined me and J broke in: 
“ Abdulla Seth, fees are out of the question, There can 
ba no fees for public work. [ can stay, if at all, as a 
servant. And as you know, I am not acquainted with all 
these friends. But if you believe that they will co- 
operate, I am prepared to stay a month longer. There 
is one thing, however, Though you need not pay me 
anything, work of the nature we contemplate cannot be 
done without some funds to start with. Thus we may 
have to send telegrams; we may have to print some 
literature; some touring may have to be done; the local 
attorneys may have to be consulted; and as I am ignorant 
of your laws I may need some law—bocks for reference. 
All this cannot be done without money And it is clear 
that one man is not enough for this work. Many must 
como forward to help him.” 

And a chorus of voices was heard: “ Allah is great 
and mercifal. Money will come in. Men thero are, as 
many af you may need. You please consent to stay, and 
all will be well.” 

The farewell party was thus turned into a working 
committee. I suggested finishing dinner etc, quickly 
and gettting back home. I worked out in my own 
mind an outline of the campaign. I ascertained the 


indeed . Abdulla 
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names of those who were on the list of voters, and made 
ap my mind to stay on for a month. 

Thus God laid the foundations of my life in South 
Africa wnd sowed the seed of the fight for national 
self-respect ( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Notes 
A Great Industrialist 

The death of Mr, Ratan Tata removes from our midst 
a great industrialist, Jamshedpur is the greatest Indian 
enterprise of the greatest Jndian firm. The late 
Mr. Ratan Tata was a noted member of the great house 
of Tatas. I had the honour of coming’ in close contact 
with him when he invited me to visit Jamshedpur in 
connection with some trouble with his employees. It was 
an agreeable surprise to me to find him full of sympathy 
for his employees and ready to concede everything that 
could be legitimately urged on their behalf. He created 
in my mind the impression of being a just and 
generous employer. His solicitude for the prosperity of 
the industry seemed to me to-be independent of the 
added wealth it might bring to the distinguished house. 
I tender my condolences to the members of the 
deceased’s family, 

Why Obliged ? 

A correspondent justifying the weakness of his yarn 
says: ‘We are obliged to buy waste cotton in the 
market at almost- the same price as good cotton.’ Why, 
obliged ? Surely, if good cotton is not available at a 
particular place, it should be procured from places 
where it is available, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa get 
their good cotton from Wardha. Manchester gets its 
supplies from India, Uganda, Egypt, and America. Why 
cannot the correspondent get his from a neighbouring 
district or province ? There is no excuse for members of 
the All India Spinners’ Association to spin bad yarn. An 
English proverb has it that things that are worth 
doing are worth doing well. Love of Khadi must not be 
exhausted with the mere spinning. It is but a stepping 
‘stone to the mastery of the art and of its economics, 

Recruiting Evil | 

A correspondent from Sirsi ( Canara ) writes: 

“An agent of the Assam Tea Planters intends 
to start a depot to canvass coolies for the plantation. 
He does not want Mussalman coolies for they are 
not obedient. He wants only Hindus who are 
docile. He offers Rs. 15 for every coolie registered. 
Is it not possible to stop the evil? There are so 
many misrepresentations. ” 

The evil is no doubt great. Assam is not a depopulated 
place, There is something wrong if labourers have to 
be taken all the way from Canara to Assam. It is 
impossible for the simple Canarese villagers to know the 
conditions in the Assam plantations. Freedom of contract 
is lost as soon as a tout intervenes whose business it is 
to get labour somehow or other. Let all the Canarese 
go to Assam if they wish and if they are not to dis- 
place the Assamese. But in the present case, if the 
facts be as stated by the correspondent, there can be no 
question of wish on the part of the Canarese and no 
outsider can go to Assam withont displacing an Assamese. 
Tea plantations of Assam must be worked, if they are 
at all worked, by indigenous labour so long as there are 
poor people in Assam who are without employment. 

My correspondent asks me to suggest remedies to 
avert the evil of recruiting, Public opinion is the most 


effective remedy. Let the correspondent collect sufficient 
workers who will make it their business during their 
spare hours to visit the neighbouring villages and warn 
the villagers against falling into traps laid for them. 
Some one among these workers should try to stady 
conditions of labour in Assam either by a personal visit 
or from literature published on the subject. 


“The Order of Hindu Muslim Unity” _ 
Begum Mohamed Zahinddin Meccai recently delivered 
an address before the Women’s Sarada Association at 
Bangalore, A correspondent has favoured me with 
copy of her interesting speech from which I take the 
following:— 
nae There was no form of social service s0 sacred 
as service in the cause of Hindu Maslim Unity, tend- 
ing a8 it does, to the good, not merely of Mother 
India, but of humanity itself. Nothing could be more 
sinful than to sow discord and hatred between these 
two important sections of the Indian community. 

“They could understand the meaning of these 
degrading and disgraceful riots, if the God of the 
Hindus was distinct and separate from the God of 
the Mussalmans which however was not the case. 
They both: worshipped one and the same God, and 
yet were ready to be led astray, and destroy each 
other in the name of that very God, for the sake 
of a petty matter like music befor the mosque! 

“A great Sufi saint had sung, addressing the 
Almighty, thus: ‘The Hindu had tried and found 
Thee in his Image, the Zoroastrian is singing Thy 
praise over his sacred Fire. Even the unbeliever 
had identified Thee with Nature. But none has till 
now been able to deny Thy existence!” It was thus 
foolish, if not mad, for the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans to fight as they were doing. If must 
be known that Islam has come on a mission of 
PEACE and PROGRESS, and not of war. It recog- 
nises all the Prophets and Messengers of God. It is 
the one religion that has put into actual practice 
the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of 
Man, and has taken all mankind into its purview, 
and described them as forming the limbs of a single 
body, which is rendered uneasy even if a single 
distant limb is in trouble, pain or agony. Every 
true Muslim should feel, and does feel, disgraced, at 
any act of a Muslim, in any part of the world, 
which is against these sacred principles. 

“The sacred Hindu scripture inculoates the very 
same principles, and Hindu Dharma enjoins their 
practice and observance. The Hindus and the Muslims 
should therefore organise themselves not in self-defence, 
which is too low an ideal, degenerating into aggression, 
intolerance and provocative conduct , but to prevent the 
violation of the high principles of their respective 
Dharmas by their own o0-religionists attacking or 
molesting the members of the other community. 
Let henceforward be instituted the Sacred Order of 
Hindu Muslin Unity and let Hindus and Maslims, 
men and women, enrol themselves, as members, so 
that at the first sign of trouble the Mussalmans 
may think not of their own families and their mosques, 
bat of their Hinda brethern and their temples, so as 
to save them, even at the sacrifice of their own lives 
from the attacks of misguided Maslims, and vice versa, 
Let every Indian mother see that her children dedi- 
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cate themselves to this Sacred canse, and the President 
Was ‘sanguine that this difficnit problem would be 
solved, and the so-called leaders and protectors of 
commun! interests would find their Occupation gone.” 
The sentiments aro admirable but there seems to be 


nO almosphere for the forraation cf the Order suggested by 


the worthy lady, M. K. G. 
National Schools 
(By M, K. Gandhi ) 

A Sholapur correspoadent informs me that a trars- 
lation has appeared in the press of an article I wrote in 
Navajivon (8th August last ). It is said to attribute to 
me the opinion that I know of no school which falfils 
the requirments of the definition of National Eduentional 
Institutions given by the Congress at Beigeum. He 
sdds that the trans’ation js likely to damage even fona fide 
national schools if it goes ucehallenged, 1 am sorry I 
have not seen the translation. But I know that I have 
never given the opinion attributed to mo. On the 
contrary, Ido know some national schools that do 
fulfil the reqnirements, 


I give below a translation of the paragraph referred 
to by the correspondent : 

“Therefore where either the parents or the 
teichers are opposed to the national ideal, the school 
should certainly be closed. Where the parents are 
fired by national ideals and prove their adhesion by 
giving adequate donations for the Support of national 
schoole, and, where the teachers being themselves 
believers in the national ideal are ceaselessly strivirfg 
to enforce it, I can understand a reloxation of the 


discipline if the scholars are Inkewarm about the: 


ideal. In such a case, it may be necessary to contione 

the school. Fur we may hope some day to influence 

the scholars. Bui at the time of writing these lines, 

I c.n thiak of no such school. ” 

In my opinion the last sentence is clear and unequi- 
vocal. ‘Such school’ mapif-stly refers to schools that 
may have believing parents and teachers and lukewarm 
pupils, Even at the moment of writing this note, I can 
recall no such ¢cchcol. Bui if there is a national school 
where in spite of teachers’ efforts and parents’ concrete 
concurrence, in the shape of donations, the scholars do not 
carry Ou: the ideal, my advice would br, as it is accord- 
ing to the paragraph quotéd, not to close such a school but 
to contiaue it for farther effort. The same idea is ampli- 
fed inthe succeeding paragraph which therefvre will 
bear translation. It is : 

"My owa experience is that where the national 
ideal is found dormant, the fault lies at the door 
of teachers. The instance quoted is that of 
® school where the teachers are enthusiastic, the 
pupils indifferent and the parents hostle. Where 
parents object to their children learning handspin- 
ning and weaving Khadi, and threaten to withdraw 
their children if ‘ untouchable ’ children are admitted, 
it is inconsistent with his self-respect fur a teacher 
to hold on to the institution and persist in conduci- 
ing it in the teeth cf opposition from parents. It 
would be a waste of national time. If we conduct 
national institutions in spite of the opposition of 
parents interestel in them, we should be guilty of 
the same fault we impute to the missionaries. We 
have no right to give instruction to children against 
the wish of their parents and thus create family 
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dissersions. Those who are over 16 yests and who 


undorstand their interest, who are capable cf suffering 


hardship, are not in need of protection. 


They are 
self-reliant. 


For such, wherever necessary, we shonld 
Open and undoubtedly conduct educational institutions, 
But, where and how many are such students 
throughout India? Where are the schools in which 
there are students who can be likened to godly, 
fearless, Jong-svffering and yet wise and respectful 
Prahlad? When we have numerous scholars of 
that descripiion, we shall see new life everywhere 
and no one will want to know where is Swaraj. And, 
in order to bring into being such schulars, we need 
to conduct purest national schools even though there 
may be only very few scholars in them. Where 
parents become patrons, scholar’ lord it over the 
teachers, aud where the threat is held ont directly or 
indirectly that if Congress assistance is not: rendered 
the school will go under Government protection, there 
is no national school and the sooner such a school is 
closed the better. We understard now what non-co 
“operation is. We are in a position to appraise its 
value. We know its dangers. And, therefore, the way of 
noncooperating schools is clear. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Let us remain unmoved by ups snd downs 


and let us who have faith continue our work and all 
will be well.” 


Widow Re-marriage 

A correspondent pertinently asks whether Sir Ganga 
R:m’s statistics regarding Hindu widows refer to all Hindu 
widcws or only to those whom custom prohibits from 
marrying. On referrirg the inquiry to Sir Ganga Ram, 
I learn that his ‘statistics are mot confined to classes-in 
which widow re-marriage is prohibi‘ed, they contain 
Hindu widows of ail classes.’ Sir Ganga Ram adds: 
‘Moreover it was no good to give figures of such classes 
only. We all know that Mussalmans and Christians can 
remarry, yet there are widows amongst them who will 
re-marry sooner or later. It is the ba on Hindu widows 
which I wish to remove. I don’t want to force “every 
widow to re-marry.’ 

This is no doubt good: Bat the ban in Hinduism ig 
coafined only to the classes which come within the 
prohibited z»ne. On'side the zone Hinda widows ‘Marry 
almost as freely as Mussalman and Christian widaws, 
though to be fair to the latier, it mast be mentioned 
that a‘l Massalman and Christian w.dows do not remarry 
‘sooner or later,’ There are many who do not from 
choics. There is no doubt, however, that a tendency 
exists even outside the prohibited zone to. slavishly copy 
the so-called higher clesses and to keep young widows 
unmarried, Bat so lorg as we have not fuller statictics, 
it is not possible accurately to gauge the magnitnde . of 
the evil wrought by the custom of prohibiting widows 
from re-marrying. Itis to be hoped that Sir Ganga Ram's 
and other associations that have specialised in thig matter 
will collect and publish the required statistics. It should 
be possible to know the number of Hindu widows, say 
under twenty years, among the prohibited classes. 

Let not my correspondent whose qustion was prompted 
probably by a desire to justify the ban and those who 
think with him disregard the eyil of young widows being 
prohibited from marrying. If there be even one child 
widow, the wrong demands redress. M. K, G 
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Crime of reading Bible 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Several correspondents have written to me taking me 
to task for reading the New Testament to the students 
of the Gujarat National College. Oae of them asks: “ Will 
you please say why you are reading the Bible to the 
students of the Gujarat National College ? Is there nothing 
usefol in oar literature ? Is the Gita less to yon than the 
Bible? You are never tired of saying that you are & 
stanoch senatani Hindu. Have you not now been’ found 
ont as a Christian in secret? You may say @ man does 
not become a Christian by reading the Bible. Bat is 
not reading the Bible to the boys way of converting 
them to Christianity ? Can the boys remain uninfisenced 
by the Bible reading? Are they not likely to become 
Christians by reading the Bible? What is there specially 
in the Bible that is not to be found in our sacred books ? 
1 do hope you will give an adequate reply and give 
preference to the Vedas over the Bible.” 

I am afraid I cannot comply with the last request 
of my correspondent. I must give preference to that 
which the boys lawfully want over what I or others may 
desire. When they invited me to give them an hour 
per week, I gave them the choice between reading the 
Gita, Tulsidas’ Ramayana, and answering questions. By a 
majority of votes, they decided to have the New Testsmeat 
aud questions and answers. In my opinion the boys were 
entitled to make that choice, They have every right 
to read the Bible or to have it read to them, I offered 
to read the Gita or the Romayana as I am reading both 
at the Ashram to the inmates and as therefore the 
reading of either at the National College would have 
involved the least strain and the least preparation. Bat 
the boys of the College probably thought they could 
read the other books through others but they would 
have from me my interpretation of the New Testament 
as they knew that I had made a fair study of it. 

Ihold that it is the daty of every cultured map or 
woman to read sympathetically the scriptures of the 
world. If we are to respect others’ religions as we would 
have them to respect our own, a friendly study of the 
world’s religions is a sacred duty. We need not drosd. 
upon our grown up chidren, the influsnce of scriptures 
other than our own. We liberalise their outlook 
upon life by encouraging them to study freely all 
that is clesn. Fear there would be when some one 
reads his owa scriptures to young people with the 
intentioa secretly or openly of coaveriing them. He 
mast then be biassed in favour of his own scriptures. 
For myself, I regatd my study of and reverence for 
the Bible, the Qiran, and the other scriptures to be wholly 
coneistent with my claim to be a staunch sanatan’ Hinda 
He ™ no arsine Hinda who is narrow, bigoted, mi 
conmders " to be good if it has the sanction of anti- 
quity and is to be found supported in any Sanskrit book 
I claim to % a staunch sanatani Hindn becanse though 
I reject all that offends my moral sense, I find the 
Hinda soriptures to satisfy the needs of the soul. My 
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respectfal study of other religions has not absted my 
reverence for or my faith in the Hinda seriptares. They 
have indeed left their deep mark upoa my understanding 
of the Hinda seriptures. They have broadened my view 
of life. They have enabled me to understand more clearly 
many an obscure passage in the Hindu seriptares. 

The charge of bsing a Christian in secret is not 
new, It is both a libel ands compliment— s libs! becanse 
there are men who can believe me t0 be capable of being 
secretly anything, :. ¢. for feur of being that openly. 
There is nothing in the world that would keep me from 
professing Christianity or apy other faith, the moment 
I felt the truth of and the need for it. Where there is 
fear there is no religion The charge is a compliment 
in that it is a reluctant acknowledgment of my cappcity 
for appreciating the beauties of Christianity. Let me own 
this. If I could call myself, sey. 4 Christian, or a Mus 
calman, with my own interpretation of the Bible or the 
Qurar, I should not hesitate to call myzelf either, For 
then Hindu, Christian and Mnussalman would be 
synonymous terms. I do believe that in the other world 
there are neither Hindus, nor Christians nor Massalmans. 
There all are judged not according to their labels or 
professions but according to their actions irrespective of 
their professions. Daring our earthly existence there will 
always be these labels. I therefore prefer to retain the 
label of my forefathers so long a8 it does not cramp my 
growth and does not debar me from assimilating all that 
is good anywhere else. 


The hypersensitiveness that my correspondents have 
betrayed is but an indication of the intensity of the wave 
of intoleration that is sweeping through this unhappy 
land. Let those who can, remain unmoved by it. 


A Heroic Sacrifice 


A Travancore correspondent sends me the following 
story of noble self-sacrifice that has come under his 
observation : 

“In Tarur in Travancore now some time ago 
an elephant ran amuck, The rider did his best to 
control the animal but it was no use. The med beast 
overthrew the rider and bolted. Happily the rider 
lived, though he was badly hurt. He was taken to 
a hospital in Shertally. Narayan Nair ( that was the 
rider’s name ) wes bleeding prcefosely. The surgeon 
required live human flesh to sew into Narayam Nair's 
wound, if he was to live, The news spread in and 
about the village with lightning rapidity. Bat who 
would offer his flesh? Such a one Was however found 
in Panavalli. His name is Kannad Krishna Aiyer. His 
life was transformed doring non-co-operation days. 
He is a Khadiwala. He went p2st-haste to the 
hospital and offered his flesh. Tne sargeon gladly 
accepted the generous offer and cat ont a lump of 
fieeh from the donor’s hips. He had himself to be 
in the hospital for over a month. The heroic 
sacrifice of Kannad Krishna Aiyer has saved Narayan 
Nair's life,” 

I tender my oodngrstalatioos t> Kannad Krishna 
Aiyer for his noble sacrifice. He reminds one of 
the heroes of the days of Mshabharata who thought 
nothing of putting their lives in peril for the love of 


humanity, M. K.G 
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Conservation of Vital Energy 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Readers of Young India will excuse me for 
discussing in public delicate problems I would fain 
discuss only in private. But the literature I have felt 
ccmpelled to glance through, and the copious correspondence 
my review of M. Burean’s book has given rise to, demard 
a public discussion of a question which is of paramount 
interest to society. A Malabar correspondent writes : 

‘In your review of Monsieur Bareau’s book it 
is stated that there is no case on record of celibacy 
or long abstention producing any evil effects on us. 
Tn my own case, however, three weeks seem to he 
the utmost limit of beneficial abstention. At the end 
of that period I usvally feel a heaviness of body, a 
restlessness both of body snd mind, leading to bad 
temper. Rolief is obtained either by normal coitus 
or nature herself coming to the rescue by an 
involuntary discharge. Far from feelivg weak or 
nervous, I become the next morning, calm and 
light. and am able to proceed to my work with 
added gusto. 

“A friend of mine, however, developed distinctly 
injurious symptoms by abstention, He is about 32 
years of age, a strict vegetsrian and a very religious 
person. ‘le is absolutely free from any vicions habits 
of body or mind. Yet he was having till two years 
ago, when he married, copious discharges at night 
followed by weakness of body and depression of 
spirits. ately he developed excruciating pain in 
the abdominal region, On the advice of an Ayurvedic 
doctor he married and is now cured. 

“Tam intellectually convinced of the superiority 
of celibacy on which all our ancient Shastras agree, 
But the experiences I have quoted above make it 
clear that we are not able to sbsorb in our system 
the highly vital secretion of the testes, which, 
consequently, becomes a toxic product. I humbly 
request you, therefore, to publish, for the benefit 
of people like me who have no doubt as to the 
importance of chastity and abstention, in ‘' Young 
India,’ any device, such asthe Asanas of Hatha Yoga, 
which will enable us to assimilate and absorb the 
vital product in our system.” 

The instances quoted by the corregpondent are 
typical. In several such cases I have observed hasty 
generalisations from insufficient data. Ability to retain 
and assimilate the vital flu'd isa matter of long training. 
It must be so, as it gives a strength to body and mind 
soch a8 no other process does with equal effect. Drugs 
and mechanical contrivances may keep the body in a 
tolerable condition but they sap the mind and make it 
too weak to resist tho play of a multitude of passions which 
like so many deadly foes surround every human being, 

Too often do we expect results in spite of practices 
which are calculated to retard, if not to defeat them. 
The common mode of life is shaped to minister to our 
passions, Oar food, our literature, our amasements, our 
busines hours area all regulated so as to excite and feed our 
animal passions. The vast majority of us want to marry, 
to have children and generally to enjoy ourselves, bo it 
ever s0 moderately, It will be so more or less to the 
end of time, 

Bat there are, as there always have been, exceptions 
to the generel rale. Men have wanted to live a life 


wholly dedicated to the service of humanity which is the 
same thing as saying ‘to God.’ They will not divide 
their time between the rearing of a special family and 
the tending of the general hnman family Necessarily, 
such men and women cannot afford to live the general 
life which is designed to promote the special, individual 
interest. Those who will be celiba‘es for the sake of 
God need to renounce the laxities of life and find their 
enjoyment in its austere rigours. They may be ‘in the 
world’ but not ‘gf it ’ Their food, their businéss, their 
hours of business, their recreations, their literature, their 
outlook upon life must therefore be different from the 
general. 

It is now time to inquire whether the correspondent 
and his friend desire to live the life of complete absten- 
tion and whether they modelled it ascordingly. If not, 
it is not difficult to understand the relief that the relax- 
ation brought in the first case and the weakness that 
supervened in the second case. Marriage no doubt was 
the remedy in that second case, as in the vast majority 
of cases marriage is the most natural and desirable state 
when one finds oneself even against his will living the 
married life in his daily thought. The potency of 
thonght unsuppressed but unembodied is far greater than 
that of thought embodied that is translated into action. 
Avd, when the action is brought under due control, 
it reacts upon ard regulates the thought itself. Thought 
thus translated into action becomes a prisoner snd is 
brought under subjection. Thus considered, marriage 
too isa mode of restraint. 

I must not undertake in the course of a newspaper 
article to give detailed insructions for the guidance of 
those who desire to live a life of ordered restraint. I 
must refer them to my Guide to Health- written years 
ago with that end in view. It does need revision in 
certain parts in the light of fresh experiences but there 
ig nothing in the book which I would withdraw. General 
directions, however, may be safely reiterated here. 

1, Est moderately always leaving the dining room 
with a feeling of pleasant hunger . 

2. Htghly spiced and fatty vegetarian foods must be 
avoided. Separate fat is wholly unnecessary when an 
adequate supply of milk is available. Little food suffices 
when there is little vita! waste. 

3. Both the’ body and the mind must be constantly 
occupied in clean pursuits, 

4, Early to bed and early to rise is a necessity. 

5, Above alla life of restraint presupposes an intense 
living desire for reunion with God. When there is 
heart perception of this central fact, there will be 
continuously increasing reliance upon God to keep His 
instrument pure and in order. The Gita says: ‘ Passions 
re‘urn again and again in spite of fasting but even 
the desire ceases when the Divine is seen,’ This is 
literally true. 

The correspondent refers to Asana and Pranayama, I 
believe that they have an important place in the practice 
of restraint, But my own experieices in this direction, 
I am sorry to say, are not worth recording. There is. 
to my knowledge, little literature on the subject that is 
based on prefent experience. But it is a field worthy 
of exploration. I would, however, warn the inexperienced 
reader from tryicg it or accepting the directions of the 
next Hath Yogi he may meet with. Let him be sure 
that an abstemious and godly life is wholly sufficient to 
achieve the much to be desired restraint, 
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GINNING CARDING SPI 
Meme? of Contre Fach ee Spinners | Payment Total Total 
No. ot | iGinncr’s igh al Carder’s Fgh GE GS. SY — |_—— ees sa monthly woatly 
Ginners | Ca 3} month! ; ontniy eutput 
daily m y ge | Relig Rate . peyme 
) earning average No. [Se Age | igion meee | average in ibs. in Re. 
} 
Bas | | 
) 
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3 Sarbban 38-11-0 | 281 Do | Do | Mostly 0-12-0 0 | 
y 7 ) Hindus i 28 
4 - Dixarma} Baroda 1 46-0-0 94, Do} Do M : 0-8-7 115 
- 25 
5 * Bhadran ,, 1 47-0-0 24} Do} Do }j.,, i 1-0-0 117 
1-2-0 
6 ,, Napad, Kaira 2} Do| Do | Hindus 1-0-0 3 1/2 
120 
7 Kathla) 2 45 109} Do| Do | Mussal- 1-2-6 40 
man ll 
$ , Napa ‘ : 15-14-0 | 36) Do| Do se j O-1 bed 37 
13 
a Manipur, Ahmedabao t8| Do| Do Fa : 0-6-10 59 
44 
10 4 Majur U. Griba ,, 35| Do Do IH. & M 1-2-9 136 
11, _ Ashram, Bardoli ; | 44-0-0 
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Khadi Statistics in two centres it was as much as Rs. 6. The same 


Statistics from Kbadi centres srenow slowty coming 
tu. I6 is not quite easy to bring «the figures of every 
‘eentre to conform to a standard table with fixed’colmmns 
end headings, if only because conditioss of work and of 
paying spioning and weaving charges differ in different 
provinces. Thus in Bemgal aad Tamilnad and Behar the 
ginning and carding colomms will be found ¢o be blanks 
iosemuch as spinners gin and catd their own odtton 
atid make their own slivers, the remuneration for tebour 
on these items being incinded in the spinning wege. In 
Gujarat, as will be seen from the table in this 
issue, carding is done by professional carders, the 
rate being as much ag 3: as per ib., with the resalt that 
during the three months of the cotton season each 
carder enrns from 30 to 45 ropses monthly. It will be 
noticed that the average income of a spinner in Gujarat 
as also the number of spinners in every centre is small. 
This is beeanse the gentleman fornishing the figures 
hea erred, and sightly, on the side of over-precision. 
Thus the actos] number of spinners who took advantage 
of the Khadi Ashram at Varad (No. 2 on the table) 
was 90, bat their attendance not being regalar the 
auerage weekly attendance was worked ous and that is 

wes 16; in Kethinl centre (No. 7on the table) the 
pee Humber of spinners was 253, bat the average is 
109. We have insueh cases noted ont; y the average. Agaia 
the sverage earning of a Spinner would appear to ba 
very small. That is beoanse some spin regolarly and 
some only a month or two i: the year. So the average 
is neowearily small, bat the monthly earning of regalar 


Syinners in most of the centres exceeded Rs. 3 and 


remarks spply to the weaving statistics, the actual 
number of weavers ‘being much grester than the average 
number for the year. 


It will be seen that the prodaction of Khadi is shown 
in lb. by the Khadi Pratishthan aud in sq. yards by 
the Gujarat centres. Both methods are accurate, but 
they confase the lay reader. As it is not poasible to 
work out the number of yards per lb., the width differing 
with every variety, the sq. yard method would geem to 
be simpler and more intelligible, Those who shaw their 
produstion only in yards, slthough they weave different 
varieties and widths of Khadi, certainly do not err on 
the side of accuracy. 


The production in Gujarat in some of the oentres 
includes Khadi woven out of yara recrived from volun 
tary spinners; and some centres, it wi:l be seen, are purely 
weaving centers, the co'umus of spioniog in their cases 
being shown blank, 

Wheress the Khadi Pracharak Mandal has sent 
figares tegarding evety one of its centres the Khadi 
Pratishthan has sent:a oompact statement covering all 
ts centres. 

It is curious that both the Khadi Pratisthan and 
the Gojarat Khadi Prachar Mandal have omitted to 
mention the namber of villages served. 

A correction in the table published three weeks ago 
msy here bo mentioned. In the figare) regarding Gandhi 
Ashram, Tirachoogoda ths namber of spinners should 
have bean 2241 and not 224. 


M. D. 
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ea Rate Weaver's | Average Se y — 
per Monthly | monthly output yard 
ard average | payment 
750 0-1-6to5as} 10.0 20Rs [$400 lb. 
5 0-3-9 30-14-0 157 §575sq.yds 
2 vs 32-0-0 64 4275 ” 
13 a 16-0-0 235 85° ” 
5 0-4-0 21-0-0 80 4285 ; 
7 0-3-3 14-9-0 109 4740 ne 
6 0-4-0 11-0-0 27 1135 ” 
2 0-3-0 24-0-0 56 fiso 
2 0-3-6 50 217 
6 0-3-0 16-4-0 111 500 : 
5 0-3-0 8-3 6 42 [216 ; 
3 0-3-6 19-0-0 66 [308 aa 
1 0-2-6 8-0-0 7 44 
4 0-3-0 6-4-0 26 36 
3 0-3-0 15-0-0 | 60 B58 , 
| 
Rane of Our Spinners 
I 
Sjt. Laxmidas Purshottam is collecting valuable 


iaformstion about spinners in various centres of Qnijarat. 
The statements tzken are not from spinners in villages, 
where for part of the year it is not easy to find labour, 
and where poverty and want are the order of the day. 
These are by spinners in homes situated in the heart 
of our busy towns and cities where there sre mills and 
factoriea, where labour is always in demand, and an 
able-bodied man or women can, if he ventures outdoors, 
eara from eight to twelve annus a day, The statements 
are from simple illiterate people, mostly women, who 
told the stories of their uneventful lives in a brief and 
matter-of-fact form. But they are as telling as they 
are matter-of-fact. They want not a word of comment. 

We sheli first take some statements by spinners in 
Abmedabad : 

A Mussalman woman aged 55 staying in Dariapur, a 
locality of Ahmedabad, stated : 

“ We are five in all. My son sells vegetables. Besides 
attending to daily household duties I spin a quarter of 
a lb, every day, and earn sbont three rupees every 
month. This is a very great help, and the best means 
of tarning leisute hours {0 good account.” 

A Mussalman woman of 35 from the same _ locality 
stated: 

“TI stay with my younger son. The elder son lives 
apart from us and scarcely tends any help. Spinning is 
av important means of our maintenance. I earn Rs, 4 a 


. ed 


A third, an old dame of 65, stated: ‘I live entirely 
alone My danghter sends me cooked food smetimes, 


et 
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I depend not on her, bat onmy spinning wheel, which 
brings me enough.” 

The husband of a spinner who was absent when the 
inquiry was conducted, stated: 

‘I am blind. My wife toiled and dradged, saved 
sOme money and mariied our two sons, who have now 
left us She cannot go out, but she spins at hame and 
earns Rs, 4-3-0 per month, and we manage to scratch 
aleng. ’ 


Another sister stated: ‘I have no honse. I am 


staying with my little son in a mud hat. Tt is 
impossible for me to go out to work. I remain 


indoors and ply the wheel, 
month. ’ 


Here is some evidence, from Nadiad: 

A Hindu woman of 75 stated; 

“I have been spinning these two manths, I spin 
about 7 |b3, per month and earn Bs. 2, which isa 
godsend. God. blesae the man who gave ne thespinn’s< 
wheel, ’ 

A Patidar woman of 65 stated: ‘I Have been spinning 
these two years, and makiog Ks.2 per month That 
helps me to give something in charity and alse in 
getting little necessaries. ’ 

Another woman of 60 stated: 

‘Oat of the proceeds of my spigning I aan make 
clothes for my daughter, ’ 

And yet snother of 65 stated : 

‘I have been spinning for two years now and I utilige 
all my saraings for religions purposes. ' 

A Bania woman of 55 aptated : 

‘I have been a regular spinner these two years, I 
pay my regular sabsoription to the All India Spinners’ 


earning Rs 3-4—( per 


ALz 
Association and still save Re. 2-8-0 per month, which 
I spend on periodical visits to temples and pilgrimages. 
do not spin for my daily bread. ° 

We coms now to Petlad (under Baroda ) where there 
are two mills acd dyeing factories. 

A woman aged 70 stated: 

‘fama wholetime spinner. I have nothing else 
from which to mako an income. 1 should starve, had 
I not the spinning wheel. I had a son who supported 
me. He died and I had to earn my living from outdoor 
labour wkich I am too oid to do now. So I spin away 
the whole day, Not that I can fill my belly therewith, 
bat it is some’hing — Rs. 2-8-0 per month, Without 
that I should starve to death.” As she went on with 
her story she was choked and the tears trickled down 


her cheeks. 
Another woman aged 40, stated: 


‘I have a son who has a pan shop. His earning 
hardly suffices for us two and ont of my spinning we 
get our vegetables, oil etc. and give what I save to my 
daughters. I éara about a rapee and eight annas, if I 
spin daily.’ 

Anothor aged 60 stated: 

‘My son is a teacher in Ahmednagar. We have a 
large family and every pie earned matters. The rupee 
or rapee and a half that I earn helps us to get salt and 
kerosene oil. Jt is a great pity that several days in the 
month we cannot spin, besause of our curious customs. 
After you once begin to spin, you cannot bear to sit idle,” 

Another woman of 55 stated: 

‘There are three of us in the family, my two 
daughters and I. Our expenses come io about eight rupees 

hich we manage to earn, I spinning the wheel and my 
aughters making cotton-buttons. During the veriod of 
waourning custom forbids spinning, aud those are our 
hardest days. We cannot go cut and we must needs 
work indoors. God bless those who brought us the 
spinnisg wheel.’ 

And still asother of 60 stated: 

‘We are two, my daughter I. I had to sell the 
little plot of Jand I had, to marry my daughter. Bat 
she soon becamie a widow and now there is nothing for 
us to fall back on bat the spinning wheel. We oarn 
from 5 to 6 annas a day and make our living. We never 
went ont, bat we do now to get slivers. A year ago 
when there were no spinning wheels, every evoning we 
had to think what we must do next morning to earn 
our meal, But those days are gone, thanks to the 
spinning wheel. ” 

And yet another who stated that she was a hundred 
—she certainly looked over 80. ‘How much did you spin 
this month, mother? ' was the question. 

* What can I do’? I am having fever and it is with 
the greatest difficulty that I can spin. But there was 
nothing in the house, not even a drop of milk. So I 
crawled out of my bed and here is the result—half a pound, 

* Bat you need not have troubled to come when you 
were 80 ill.’ ‘Aya karun? Ghar men Allah siva kvi 
nahin hat. Voh to ata nahin hai || ( What can I do? 


There is no one in the house except Allah. And He 
would not come | ) 


‘Bat sarely our men would have come to your street 
to receive your yarn. You could. have given it then. ’ 

‘And starved uatil they came? Is that what you 
mean? Your men come once ia a weok, they do not 
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come exactly when we are in need of a slice of bread 
ora oop of milk. ‘ 

‘Bat, mother, how did yon manage when there was 
no spinning?’ 

‘Now, now, don’t pursue the question. We uted to 
eat dust. Are yon satisfied, now? Well, give me my 
money, What is this? Why spice les this time? It 
means I must go withcut my dejri?’ 

That was sufficient to melt the cashier’s heart. The 
smount paid, the ma-saheb hobbled away on her cratches. 

M. D. 


A New Meaning of “ Brahmasutra ” 

Sr. N, Aravamuthu Naidu of Kadsmbarayapatti, 
Trichinopoly District, shares with us all the following 
story which was told him by his grand-mother and the 
moral of which is obvious: 

“ Brahma had a daughter born to him, and on 
examining her horoscope found to his utter dismay 
that the girl was destined to lose her husband 
shortly after marriage. He kept the eecret buried 
within his breast and solemnized her marriage in 
due course with the usual pomp and circumstance, 
The girl soon became a widow, came to her father 
and besought him to resuscitate her deceased 
husband. Brahma saw that if he thus favoured his 
own daughter, he would have to do the same for 
every Other widow in the universe, which would be 
absurd, On the other hand, if he granted a fayour 
to his daughter and refused it to every one else, 
he would lay himself open to the charge of grave 
partiality. Therefore, instead of resuscitating’ bis 
son-in-law, he presented a spinning wheel to his 
daughter and asked her to work at it and thus 
beguile her time. The poor girl began to spin -and 
encountered many a difficulty in the begining, 
The thread would often snap; she would calmly join 
it again and again. The wheel would become heavy 
and she woald oil it, and so on. But her patience 
and perseverance won the day at last She was 
able to spin strong, fine, even yarn, and wes glad 
in the contemplation of her handiwork, so much so 
that in God’s g20d time the spinning wheel, at 
which she passed most of her waking hours, filled 
up the void which had been created in her life, 
and the memory of her husband was now free from 
the slightest tinge of sorrow and was of sweetness 
all compact. In this way Brahma’s danghter, the 
first widow in the universe passed a prayerful life, 
ard on death entered the regions of the blest, 
Since the yarn she spun proved to be the gateway 
of the Kingdom of Heaven for her, it has come to 
be known as Brahmasutra ,” Ac Re, 

Spinning as School Fee 

Sjt. C. Balajee Rao sends me Khadi notes from which 
I take the following : 

“ Behramji M. Malabari when he was six years 
old was sent to a small school at Surat with twenty 
other little boys, The boys were taught to repeat 
Parsi religious verses. When the master was tired 
of the verses he made the boys spia eottop. This 
work paid for their schooling. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth — Part 0 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter XVII 


Settled in Natal 

Seth Haji Mahomed Haji Dada was regarded as the 
foremost leader of the Indian community in Natal in 
1898. Financially Seth Abdulla Haji Adam was the 
chief among them, but he and others always gave the 
first place to Seth Haji Mahomed in public affairs. 
‘A meeting was therefore held under his presidentship at 
the house of Abdulla Seth, at which it was resolved to 
Offer opposition to the Franchise Bill, 

Volunteers were enrolled. Natal-born Indians, that 
is mostly Christian Indian youths, had been invited to 
attend this meeting. Mr. Paul, the Durban Coart 
Interpreter, and Mr. Subhan Godfrey, Head-master of a 
Mission School, were present, and it was they who were 
responsible for bringing together at the meeting 4 good 
number cf Christian youths, All these enrolled 
themselves as volunteers. 

Many of the local merchants were of course enrolled, 
noteworthy among them being Seths Dawad Mahomed, 
Mahomed Cassim Kamruddin, Adamji Miankhan, 
A. Kolandavellu Pillay, ©. Lachhiram, Rapgasami 
Padiachi, and Amod Jiva. Parsi Rustomji was certainly 
there. From among the clerks were Messrs Manekji, 
Joshi, Narsiram, and others, employees of Dada Abdalla 
and Co., and other big firms. They were all agreeably 
surprised to find themselves taking a share in public 
work To be invited thus to take part was a new 
experience in their lives. In face of the calamity that 
had overtaken the community, all distinctions such os 
high and low, small and great, master and servant, 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, Gujaratis, 
Madrasis, Sindhis etc. were forgotten. All were alike 
the children and servants of the motherland, 

The Bill had already passed, or was about to pass, 
its second reading. In the speeches on the occasion, 
the fact that Indians had expressed no opposition to 


the stringent Bill was urged as proof of their unfitness 
for the franchise. 


I explained the situation to the meeting. The first 
thing we did was to despatch a telegram to the Speaker 
of the Assembly requesting him to postpone further 
discussion of the Bill. A similar telegram was sent to 
the Premier, Sir John Robinson, and another to 
Mr. Escombe, as afriend of Dada Abdulla’s, The Spoaker 
piemptly roplied that discussion of the Bill :would be 
postgoned for two deys. This gladdened our hearts. 


y 


The petition to be Presented to the Legislative 
Assembly was drawn up. Three copies had to be prepared 
and one extra was needed for the press. It was also 
proposed to obtain as many signatures to it as possible, 
and all this work had to be done in the course of a 
night. The volunteers with a knowledge of English 
and several others sat up the whole night. Mr. Arthur, 
an old man, who was known for his calligraphy, wrote 
the principal copy. The rest were written by others te 
some one’s dictation. Five copies were thus got ready 
simultaneously. Merchant volunteers went out in their 
Own: carriages, or carriages whose hire they had paid, to 
obtain signatures to the Petition, This was accomplished 
in quick time and the Petition was dispatched. The 
newspapers published it with favourable comments. It 
likewise created an impression on the Assembly, It was 
discussed in the House. Partisans of the Bill offered a 
defence — an admittedly lame one —in reply to the 


arguments advanced in the Petition. The Bill, however, 
was passed. 


We all knew that this was a foreggne conclusion, 
but the agitation had infused new life into the members 
of the community, and had brought home to them the 
conviction that the community was one ard indivisible 
and that it wes as much their duty to fight for its 
politicsl rights as for its trading rights. 

Lord Ripon was at this time Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. It was decided to submit to him a monster 
Petition. This was no small task and could not be done 
in a day. Volunteers were enlisted and all did their 
gue share of the work. 

I took considerable pains over drawing up this 
petition. I read all the literature available on the 
subject. My argument centred round a principle and au 
expedience. I argued that we had a right to the 
franchise in Natal as we had a kind of franchise in India. 
I urged that it was expedient to retain it as the Indian 
population capable of using the franchise was very smail. 

Ten thousand signatures wore Obtained in the course of 
a fortnight. To secure this number of sigaatures from the 
whole of the province was no light task, especially when 
we consider that the men were perfect strangers to the 
work, Specially competent volunteers had to be selected 
for the work as it had keen decided not to take a single 
signature without the signatory fully understanding the 
Petition. The villages were scattered at long distances. 
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The work could be done promptly only if » number of 
workors put their whole heart into it. And this they 
did. All carried out their allotted task with enthusiasm. 
Bat as I am writing these lines, the figures of Seth 
Dawud Mahcmed, Rastomji, Ademji Miyakhan, and 
Amod Jiva rise clearly before my mind. They brought 
in the largest namber of signatures. Dawnd Seth kept 
going about ia his carriage the whole day. And it was 
all a labour of love, not one of them asking for even 
his pocket expenses. Dada Abdalla’s house became at 
Onee s carayanserai and a public office. The number of 
educated friends who helped me, and many others bad 
their food there. 

Altogether every helper was put to considerable 
expense, 

The Petition was at last submitted. A thousand 
copies had been printed for circulation and distribution. 
It acquainted the Indian public for the first time with 
conditions in Natal. I sent copies to all the newspapers 
and publicists I knew, 

The ‘ Times of India’ in a leading article on the 
Petition strongly supported the Indien demands. Copies 
were sent to journals and. publicists in England 
representing different parties. The London ‘ 7imes’ 
supported our claims and we began to entertain hopes 
of the Bill being vetoed, 


It was now impossible for me to leave Natal. The 
Indian friends surrounded me on all sides and importuned 
me to remain there permanently. I expressed my 
difficulties. I had made up my miaod not to stay at 
public expense. I felt it necessary to set ap an independ- 
ent household. I thought that the house should be 
good and situated in a good locality. I also had the 
idea that I could not add to the credit of the community 
unless I lived in a style usual for barristers, And it 
seemed to me to be impossible to run euch a household 
with anything less than £ 300 a year, I therefore 
decided that I could stay only if the members of the 
community guaranteed legal work to the extent of that 
minimum, and I communicated my decision tu them. 

“Bat,” said they, “we should like you to draw that 
amouat for public work, and we can easily collect it, Of 
course this is apart from the fees you must charge for 
private legal work.” 

“No, I could not thus charge you for public work,” 
said J, “The work would not involve the exercise on my 
part of much skill as barrister, My work would be 
mainly to make you all work, And how could I charge 
you for that? And then I should have to appeal to you 
freqaently for funds for the work, and if I were to 
draw my maintenance from you, I should find myself 
at a disadvantage in making an appeal for large 
amounts, and we should altimately find ourselves at a 
standstill. And then T want the community to find 
more than £ 300 annually for pablic work, ” 

“ Bat we have now known you for some time and 
are sure you would not draw anything you do not need. 
And if we wanted you to stay here, should we not find 
your expenses ? ” 

“It is your love and present enthusiasm that make 
you talk like this. How can we be sare that this love 
and enthusiasm will endure for ever? And as your friend 
and gervant, I should occasionally have to say hard 
things to you. Heaven only knows whether I should 
then retain your affection. Bat the fact is that I mast 
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not accept any salary for public work, It is enough 
for me that you should all agree to entrust me with 
your legal work. Even that may be hard for you. For 
one thing I am not a white barrister. How can I be 
sure that the Court will respond to me? Nor can Ib 
sure how I shall fare as a lawyer. So even in giving 
me retainers you may be running some risk. I should 
regard even the fact of your giving me retainers as the 
reward of my public work.” 


The upshot of this discussion was that about twenty 
merchants gave me retainers for one year for their 
legal work. Besides this, Dade Abdulla purchased me 
the necessary furniture in lien of a purse he had 
intended to give me on my departure. 

Thus I settled in Natal. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Plight of School Children 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
One who knows what she is writing about says: 
*Until our boys learn to conserve their vital 

forces India will never have the men she should have. 
For nearly 17 years I have had charge of boys’ 
schools in India. It is appalling to see the number 
of boys—Hindu, Mahomedan and Ohristian—who 
begin school life fall of energy and enthusiasm and 
hope and end it physical wrecks, In literally hundreds 
of cases, I have traced this directly to self-abuse, 
sodomy or early marriage. I have today the names 
of 42 boys guilty of sodomy and not a boy is oyer 
13° years of age. Masters and house fathers will 
deny that these conditions exist but if the right 
tactics are used the trouble will bs discovered und 
nearly always the boys will confess. A large per 
cent of the boys confess to having been taught by 
men—often their own relatives.” 

This is no fanciful picture. It is truth suppressed 
by many school-masters who know. I have known it 
before. It was first brought to my notice by a Delhi 
school-master now nearly eight years ago. Bat I have 
kept silent merely discussing with individuals the 
remedies. The mischief is not confined to India. But 
it comes upon India with deadlier effect because of the 
curaé of child marriage. A public disoussion of this 
very difficult and delicate subject has become necessary 
because one sees in respectable newspapers the sexual 
passion discussed with a freedom that would not have 
been possible a few years back. 

The fashion of regarding the sexnal act as naturel, 
necessary, moral and conducive to mental and physical 
health has accentuated the evil. The adyooscy by the 
cultared men of the free use of contraceptives has 
created an atmosphere favouring the growth of the sexual 
microbe, The tender and receptive minds of youngsters 
draw the hasty deductions favouring and justifying their 
unlawful and destructive desires and the parents and the 
teachers exhibit a sad, almost criminal, indifference and 
tolerance in respect of the desdly vice. Short of 
complete purification of the social environment, nothing, 
in my opinion, will stop the evil, The anconscious and 
subtle effect of an atmosphere charged with sexuality 
cannot bat react apon the minds of the se 
youth of the country. The surroundings of the city life, 
the literature, the drama, the cinema, the household 
appointments, various social osremonies, do bat to point 
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one thing—the promotion of the sexual passion, It is 
impossible for little children already conscious of the 
beast Within to resist the pressure exerted by these 
influences. Palliatives will not answer. The reformation 
must begin with the elders if they would discharge 
their trust by the younger gezeration. 


Some of our Spinners 


_ Here are some more excerpts from the ‘short and 
simple annals of the poor ’,—this time of residents not 
of cities or towns but of villages. Bahial ia a village 
thirty miles from Ahmedabad with a population of about 
3000. There are 62 spinning wheels working there, All 
the spinners are of course women. 

The first woman, sged 80, stated: 

‘I have two sons, one of whom gives me Rs. 18 a 
year for my maintenance, My niece occasionally gives 
me something. I have no other income. But the spin- 
ning wheel has eome to our village for the last six 
months, and it adds considerably to my income. But 
thay hesitate to give me the quantity of slivers [I 
require, as I cannot spin fine yarn and exhaust my supply 
too quickly. Every lb. of 8 counts brings me three 
and a half annas.’ 

The second, aged 40, stated : 

* I earn six gnnas a week ont of the lb. of yarn of 
11 counts that I spin. I also know sewing: Whenever I 
have some sewing on hand, I put aside the spinning 
wheel, I am quite ready to learn carding if you will 
kindly teach it to me, I do not disdain manual labour 
of any kind. The income from the spinning wheel helps me 
to purchase some of the daily necessaries. My husband 
is a peon and earns just Rs. 20 a month,” 

The third, sged 55, stated: 

“We are only two souls, my husband and I. We 
had sons who passed away in the prime of their lives. 
God has given us enough to keep body and soul together, 
bat there is not much work to do and it is impossible 
to kill time without some occupation, The spinning 
wheel has fortunately come into our lives to comfort 
and cheer us, ’ 


The fourth one, aged 365, stated: 

‘I lost my husband seven years ago. I have a son 
of about 10 years. I. know’ spinning, sewing and button- 
making. There is no demand for buttons and so they 
sell very cheap, Every house has some one or other 
knowing sewing, so I get hardly any work from ontside, 
and have to remain without work much of my time. The 
spinning wheel has come, but unfortunately I do not 
get enough silvers. When I have a safficient supply of 
them I earn up to Rs, 2 per month, otherwise about 12 
to 14 annas. But even that pittance means much to one 
who has to depend entirely on manua) labour for her 
livelihood. ” 

The fifth woman, who is close on 100, stated: 

“We are only two, my husband and I. He is an 
invalid confined to bed, having served in the army for 
the whole of his life. He earns a pension of ks 5, 
bat thet is not enough for us. The spinning wheel 
has come in good time. I spin a |b. of slivers every 
three days, bot alas! the supply of them is not 
inexhaustible.” 

“But”, said the friend making the inquiry, “ you 
spin very coarse yarn, mother, and there is 90 demand 
for ovarse Khadi, Can't you spin finer?” 


“ It depends on the money you pay. If you paid 
more, I would try to spin with my finger nails ”. 

“We do not psy for the quantify, bat for the 
quality. But let us see the best yarn you can spin.” 

She had no slivers in stock and was given self-carded 
slivers by the friend, and she spun 12 counts out of if, 

“Tf you spin like that, we shall give you 6 annas par lb,” 

“ Not unless you give me slivers like those you have 
given me now.” 

“Such slivers can be made, provided we card our own 
cotton. Will you do so?’ 

“Don’t you see I am very nearly blind and there is 
no strength in my wrists?” 

The questioner saw the heartlessness of asking any 
further question. She went on with her story, however. 
There was nothing left in the house that they could 
sell and purchase grain with. The last thing that 
belonged to her —a pair of bangles — was also soid. 
The spinning wheel, -quite ricketty, was a borrowed one. 
The house as dilapidated as the spinning wheel and its 
centenarian spinner, with the old man in his bed, a 
living shadow of death, was the most speaking picture 
of poverty that can ever be imagined. 

But let us take another village, a few miles from Nadiad. 

The first woman, aged 45, stated : 

“Tam absolutely alone. I spin two lb, per week 
and earn Rs, 2-8-0 at the rate of five annas alb. The 
spinning wheel is my sole resource. My nephew used to 
support me heretofore, but when God has given me 
hands and feet why should I depend on others ?” 

The second, aged 45, stated: 

«fam alone, my brother supports me. The spinning 
wheel brings me a rupee avd 4 annas. I used to sit idle 
when there was no spinning. wheel.” . 

The third one, aged 85, stated: 

“T have a son who earns Ks. 15 a month. When 
there was no spinning, I used to stay with him. Now he 
purchases me grain, and I get the rest of the necessaries 
by spinning. ” 

The fousth, aged 37, stated: 

‘My husband is a Government official, He had no 
issue by me, and with my consent he married again. She 
got him to drive me away from the honse. I went to 
court. There was a compromise. I now stay in the 
house and ply the wheel. When he comes home-on 
leave I go away, returaing to the house immediately he 
goes back, The wheel brings me from Rs, 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 1-12-0 per month, It has been blessing.” M. D. 


“ Towards Moral Bankruptcy ” 

I have received many letters, both in English and 
vernacular, asking me to publish this series of articles 
in pamphlet form in all the three languages ~ English, 
Hindi and Gujarati. I am aware that a dozen letters mey 
only represent the individual writers and there may be 
no real demand for the pamphlets. These are not 
propitious times for venturing on new publications. Bat 
a friend has come to the rescue and guaranteed all logs. 
The pamphlets will therefore be shortly published. If 
the correspondents who offered to contribute towards the 
cost of publication stiJ] retain the desire to contribute, 
they will please forward their donations. It those who 
want copies will register their names at the Young 
India office beforehand , it will help the manager to 
fix the number of copies to be printed. M. K. G. 
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Action in Inaction 

Nothing would have pleased me better than to have 
responded to the public appes! made by Dr, Syed 
Mshmood and other friends if it was at all possible or 
in my Opinion advisable to do so. The signatories are 
mistaken in thinking that I have gone into retirement. 
I have imposed upon myself a year’s abstention from all 
avoidable public engagements. The year is fast drawing 
to a close. The reasons for abstention were fully stated 
at the time. My health and the requirements of the 
Ashram necessitated rest from toilsome travelling and 
taxing public engagements, If I have not interfered in 
the Council matters, it is because I have perhaps no 
aptitade for them — certainly, I have no faith in the 
Councils giving us Swaraj. I have ceased to meddle in 
Hindv Muslim quarrels becanse my meddling at this 
juncture, I am convinced, can only do harm. Then 
there remain untouchability, national educational institu- 
tions and the spinning wheel. To these I am giving 
all the attention I am capable of giving. 

Therefore I venture to suggest to the friends that 
what to them appears to be my inaction is really 
concentrated action. 

I do not in the least share their pessimism. The 
Hindu Maslim quarrels are in a way unknown to u3 
a fight for Swaraj, Each party is conscious of its 
impending coming. Esch wants to be found ready and 
fit for Swaraj when it comes. Hindus think that they 
are physically weaker than the Mussalmans. The latter 
consider themselves to be weak in educational and earthly 
equipment. They are now doing what all weak bodies 
have done hitherto. This fighting therefore, however 
unfortunate it may be, is a sign -of growth. It is like 
the Wars of the Roses. Out of it will rise a mighty 
nation. A better than the bloody way was opened ont 
to us in 1920, but we could not assimilate it, But even 
a bloody way is better than utter helplessness and 
unmanliness, 

Even the ugly duel between Motilalji and Lalaji is 
part of the same struggle. Let the enemies of India’s 
freedom gloat over their differences. These patriots will 
be working under the same flag long before the gloating 
is over. They are both lovers of their couatry, Lalaji 
sees nO escape from communalism. Paunditji cannot 
brook even the thought of it. Who shall say that only 
one is right? Both attitudes are a response to the 
prevailing atmosphere. Lalaji who was born to public life 
with Swarsj on his lips is no hater of it now. He proposes 
to'mount to it through communalism which he considers 
to be an inevitable stage in our evolution. Panditji 
thinks that communalism blocks the way and he there- 
fore proposes to ignore it even ag anto-suggestionists 
ignore disease seeing thet health not ‘illth’ is the law 
of life. The nation can ill afford to do without Sir 
Abdar Rahim as without Hakim Saheb A jmal Khan. Sir 
Abdar Rahim who wrote the weighty minute with 
Gokhale on the Islington Commission is no enemy of 
his country. Who shall blame him if he thinks that 
the country cannot progress without the Mussalmans 
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competing with the Hindas on equal terms ? He may be 


wrong in his methods, Bet he is none-the-less a lover 
of freedom. Whilst, therefre, I can make room in my 
mind for all these various schools of thought, for me 
there is only one way, I have no faith in communsalism 
even as a Stage, or perhaps, better still, I have no fitness 
for work on that stege. I must therefore hold myself 
in reserve till the storm is over and the work of 
rebuilding has commenced. 

I can bat watch from a safe distance the straggle 
that goes on in the Councils. I honour those who have 
faith in then for prosecuting the programms with zeal. 

It is educated India which is split up into parties. 
I confess my incompetence to bring these parties to- 
gether. Their method is not my method. I am trying 
to work from bottom upward. ‘To an onlooker, it # 
exasperatingly slow work. They are working from top 
downward—a process more difficult and complicated than 
the former. The millions fcr whom the sigaatories 
have claimed to write are uninterested in the party 
complications which are above their heads. 

For them there is only the spinning wheel. To- 
paraphrase a celebrated proverb the wheels of God spin 
slowly but maost effectively. I am engaged in attending 
to these tiny wheels of God. Lat the sigaatories and the 
others who care note that they are ceaselessly moving. 
Their efficiency is daily and visibly growing. And 
when the storm is blown over, the parties are united, 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Brahmins, non-Brahmins, the sup- 
pressors and the suppressed have joined hands, they will 
find that the couatry has been prepared by silent hands 
for effecting not a punitive and violent boycott but a 
healih-giving, non-violent, constructive boycott of foreign 
cloth. The nation must exhibit some universal strength 
and power, be they ever so little. That is this byoott of 
foreiga cloth, 

The signatories regard themselves as my follower. 
I invite them to follow the lead of the Charkha. I have 
not ceased to lead that little simple wheel which daily 
hums to me the distress of the masses. For better or 
for worse, I have staked my all on the Charkha, for 
it represents to me Daridra Narayana—God of and in 
the poor and in the down-trodden. 


M, K. GANDHI 
July Figures 

The following are the Khadi production and sale 

figures for July: 

Province Production in Rs. Sale in Rs, 
Ajmer 4,521 2,099 
Andhra 28,793 28,783 
Bombay 78,383 
Burma 2,248 
Delhi 1,146 1,151 
Karnatak 3,563 3,883 
Kerala 478 1,511 
N. Maharashtra 1,867 7,342 
S. e 162 
C. " 2,715 
Panjab 11,259 4,198 
Tamil Nada 58,070 55,100 
U. P. 8,747 8,275 
Utkal 2,355 1,462 

Total, 1,20,799 1,97,312 


M. kK. G. 
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Notes 


Congress Presidentship 


Sjt. Shrinivas Iyergar’s election as President of the 
forthcoming Congress was a foregone conclusion. The 
Congress Committees were bound to elect an avowed 
Swarajist. If Sjt. Shrinivas Tyengar is a fighter, he is 
also an idealist. He is impatient and his impatient zeal 
often takes him into waters too deep for ordipary men. 
He plunges without giving a second thought. He comes 
upon the responsible office at a time of unexampled 
difficulty. Bat Sjt. Tyepgar has faith in himself and his 
cause. Gods have been known to help those who believe 
in themselves. Let us hope that they will not prove 
false in this case. Sjt. Iyengar will need ali the help 
that Congresmen can give him We have learnt the art 
of giving passive loyalty. But time has come when we 
vepata learn +0 give active loyalty. Difficult as his task 
18, it would be quite easy, if Congressmen will carry 
Out policies snd resolutions to which they themselves 
become party. This is the least that is expected of 
members of any organisation that is to make any 
progress, I tender Sjt. Iyengar my congratulations 
for the high honour thst has been conferred upon him, 
and I tender mysymrsthy for the extraordinary difficulties 
that face him and pray that God will give him the 
strength and wisdem to overcoms them. 


Worthy of Example 


Sjt. Haribhan Phatak seading to the Secretary, All 
India Spinners’ Association yarn contributions says: 


‘I am sendiag today Shrimati Annapurnabai 

Gore’s yarn 25,000 yds. In M:hsrashtra many women 

undertake observarces during the mcnscon season, 

Annapuraabai has yowed to spin and present 1,00,000 

yards cf yarn during the season. The accompanying 

is the first month’s contribution. My friend Shridhar 
pant Shastri is her hnsdsnd and both are members 
of the A. I. S. A. They have already sent their full 
quota. They are a busy family. They have children 
and they are poor. With all that they have bad eyes. 

This effort therefore on their part is well worth 

noting.’ 

And so the effort undoubtedly is. It is not possible 
without love of one’s kind: asd it is love of the poor, 
love of God, love of ‘the country’ that is behind the 
Charkha movement. 


The Double Distilled Poison 

The curse of uztouchability has permeated even the 
‘untouchables’. And so we have grades of un!ouchability 
amongst them, the higher grade refusing contact with 
the lower. A Thiyya frieod writes from Calicut: 

“We Thiyyss, a supposed low-caste people, but 
jn education and. sccial status much improved, and 
almost equal to any other community in Malabar, 
have a temple here in Calicat. A meeting was 
arrenged to consider the question of giving entry to 
our Panchama brothers on the birthday of our great 
Gora Sri Sri Narsyana Guru. This was opposed by 
a large majority an? there was much hooliganism to 
give trouble to the supporters, We voted for the 
entry of the Panchams brethren but we were in a 
minority. We have therefore boycotted the temple 
‘and we go and worship at another temple where n0 


such distinction is observed. We are determined to 
fight this battle to a finish.” 


I tender my congratulations to the small band of 
reformers It was a right thing for them to refuse to 
use a privilege that was denied to the Panchamas. 
Those who claim justice must come with clean hands. 
The Thiyyas may not set up against others a barrier 
which they would break down when erected against 
themselves. That was the lesson Vykom taught. It 
must on no account be forgotten. Let the reformers 
then pursue their battle, in the true Satyagrah spirit, 
without anger and with quiet determination, and they 
will soon turn the minority into a majority. Time and 
tide are with them. 


A Tissue of Misrepresentations 

If most newspapers in the world were to cease 
publication, the world will net lose anything. 
Probably, it will heave a sigh of relief. The newspspers 
generally give not facts but fiction. This reflection 
arises from my having read a so-called interview with 
me published in the Messenger of America, It is 
the official organ of the American Philosophical Society. 
Why even a philosophical society's organ should give 
currency to fiction in the name of fact is more than I 
can understand. 

I should rot have noticed this ‘interview’ but for 
the distortion it contains about my views of Theosophy. 


I most therefore pass by the fiction that ‘I was 
spinning on an old-fashioned loom’, or ‘ that there were 
mango trees outside my room’, or the worse fiction that 
‘it is through sympathy and understanding of America 
and the other great nations that we Indians gain the 
mural force to make our sacrifices *, 

I must hasten to the Theosophical fictions. Among 
other things Iam reported to have said that ‘I am not 
in sympathy with Theosophical Movement,’ that‘ I am 
still a Theosophist but I am not in sympethy with the 
movement.’ This is just the opposite of what I could 
have said. For I am not and have never been a member 
of any Theosophical Society but I am and have ever 
been in sympathy with its message of universal brother- 
hood and conseqaent toleration. I owe much to 
theosophical friends among whom I have many. Whatever 
critics may say againit Madame Blavatsky or Col. Oloott 
or Dr, Besant, their contribution to humanity will always 
rank high. What has been a bar to my joining the 
society, as the interview somewhat correctly puts, is its 
secret side — its occultism, It has never appealed to me. 
I long to belong to the masses. Any secrecy hinders 


the real spirit of democracy. But I recognise that there 


are tyvo sides at least to every question. And there 
may be much to bs said in favour of occultism in 
religion. Hinduism is certainly not free from it, But 
I am not called upon to subscribe to it. 

I repeat the request I have often made to interviewers 
that if they must interview me or report anything abont 
mo, they will do me a favour and serve trath, if they 
will submit to me for correction and verification all they 
wish to report as having been said by me. M. K. G. 


Notice of any change in the address for a period 
shorter than 2 months cannot be complied with. 

All letters of inqairy must always be accompanied 
with postage for reply. Manager Y, I. 
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Defending Child Marriage 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
“A Reader of ‘ Young India” writes : 

“fam very mach pained to read the following 
sentence in your article on “ Curse of Child Marriege” 
published in the Young India of the 26th Angast 
1926: “Only a man innocent of self-restraint and 
steeped in vice could call it a sin not to marry 4 
girl before she reached the age of monthly 
periods. ” 

“TI fail to noderstand why you sould not take 
a charitable view of those whose opinion differs from 
you. One can certainly say that the Hindu law-giver 
was entirely wrong in prescribing child marriage, 
But I think it improper to say that those who insist 
on child marriage are “steeped in vice”. It seems 
to go beyond the limits of politeness in controversy. 
In fact this is the first time that 1 heard such 
an argoment against chi’d marriage. Neither the 
Hindu social reformers nor the Christian missionaries 
ever said so, so far as I am aware. Imagine therefore 
the shock which 1 recaived when I found this 
argument in the writing of Mahatma Gandhi whom 
I believed to be perfection itself, so far at least 
as charity towards opponents is concerned. 

“You have condemued not one or two but 
probably every one of the Hindu Jaw-givers. For so 
far as I know, every Smritikara enjoins early marriage 
ef girls. It is impossible to hold as you have suggested 
that the passages enjoining early marrisge are inter- 
polations. The practice of early marriage is not 
confined to any province or class of society, but is 
practically a universal custom in India. It is also 
avery old practice dating from the time of the 
Ramayana, 


“T shall try to give briefly what I consider 
might have been the reasons why the Hindu law- 
givers insisted upon early marriage of girls, They 
considered it very desirable that every girl shonld 
have a husband as a rule. This is necessary no less 
for the peace of mind and happiness of the girls 
themselves than for the welfare of the society in 
general. If every girl has to be provided with a 
husband the choice of husband should be made by 
the parents of the girl and not by the girls them- 
selves. If the choice is left to the girls themselves, 
it will result in many girls not being married 
at all, not because they do not like marrixge, bat 
because it is very difficult for all girls tu find ont 
suitable husbands. It is also dangerous, for it might 
lead to flirtation and might cause looseness of morals. 
Youths who appear to be good might ruia the virtue 
of simple girls. Agaia if the choice is to be made by 
parents, the girls must bo married young. When 
they are grown up, they may fall in love and may 
not like to marry the bridegroom selected by the 
parents. When a girl is married young, she becomes 
one with her husband and his family. The union 
ig more natural and more perfect. It is sometimes 
difficult for grown up girls with fixed ideas and 
habits to adapt themselves in a new home. 


“The chief objection to early marriage is that 
it weakens the health of the girl and her children. 
Bat this objection is not very convincing for the 
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following reasons, The sage of marriage is now 
rising among the Hindas, but the race it becoming 
wesker. Fifty or a haoadred years ago the men 
and women were generally stronger, healthier and 
more long-lived than now. Bat early marriage was 
then more in vogue. The physique of educated girls 
who sre married late is not generally better than 
the girls who receive less educition and are married 
early. From these facts it appears probab'e that 
early marriage does not cise as much physical 
deterioration as some people believe. 


“You have good knowledgo of both Earopean 
society and Indian society, You will be able to say 
whether on the whole Indian wives are more devoted 
to their husbands than European wives; whether 
among the poor people the Indian husbands treat 
their wives more kiadly than European husbands; 
whether there are fewer cases of unhappy marrisges 
among Indians than among Europeans; whether sexual 
morality is higher in Indian society than ia Earopsan 
society. If in these respects the Indian marrieges 
are more successful than European marriages, then 
early marriage which is an essential feature of 
Indian marriages should not be condemned. 

“T cannot believe that the Hindu law-givers 
were actuated by apy consideration except the true 
welfare of society in general (iaclading both the 
men and women ) in laying down the injunction of 
early marriage cf girls. I believe that early marriage 
of girls is one of the features of Hindu society which 
have maintained its purity and prevented its disrup- 
tion in spite of very hostile envirooments. You may 
not believe all this. Bat may we not expect that 
you should discard your idea that all the great 
Hindu law-givers who have insisted on early marriage 
of girls were innocent of self-restraint gad were 
“ steeped in vice ” ? 

“The Madras case reported by you seems to be 
very peculiar. The jury held that the girl committed 
Suicide. But the girl said that her husband set fire 
to her clothes. In these conflicting circumstances, 
it is very difficult to hold that the facts which you 
consider to be indisputable are really so. There have 
been millions of cases of girl-wives below 13. Not one 
case Of suicide due to cruel advances of the husband 
has been heard b2fore. Probably there were peculiar 
features in the Madras case and early marriage was 
not the principal cause of the death.” 


Well does the Poet say: “ It costs very little to fashion 
a tuitable philosophy in order to mitigate the rudeness 
of facts that secretly hurt oae’s conscience.” This 
“reader of ‘Yonog Indis’” has gone astep farther He 
has not only fashioned a sniteble philosophy but ignored 
facts and erected his argument on unsupported 
statements. 

The charge of want of charity I must pass by, if only 
because I have not accused the law-givers but I have ventured 
to impute vice to those who could insist on mirriege at an 
age too tender for bearing the barden of motherhood, 
Want of charity comes into being only when you accuse 
a live person, not an imiginaty beiag, and that too 
without cavse, of impure motives. Bat is there any 
warrant for the writer saying that the origiosl aathors 
of the several Smritis who preached self-restraint wrote 
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om Verses enjrining marriage of little girls? Is it not 

te charitable to assume that the Rishis could not be 
guilty * impurity or gross igaorance of cardinal facts 
Concerning the growth of the human kody ? 


Bat even if the toxis ordering child, as oppozed to 
road ( for early marriege means marriage well before 
a He orci be found to be authoritative, we must 
See si : the light of positive experience and 
es aow. edge, I question the accuracy of the 

ment that child marriage is universal in Hindu 


meee I should be sorry to find that ‘millions of 
girl 8 are married :, é., live as wives whilst they are yet 
children. The Hindus would have died as a race long 


ago, if ‘ millions of girls’ had their marriages consum- 
mated at say the age of eleven. 


Nor does it follow that if the parents are to continue 
to make the choice of husbands for their daughters, the 
marriage must be contracted and consummated early. 
It is still less true to maintain that if girls have to 
meke their choice, there must be courtship and flirtation. 
After sll courtship is not universal in Europe and 
thousands of Hindu girls are married after fifteeen and 
yet have their husbands selected by their parents. 
Mussalman parents invariably select husbands for their 
grown-up daughters, Whether the choice is to be 
made by girls or their parents is a Separate question 
and is regulated by custom. 


The correspondent has tendered no proof to support 
the statement that children of grown-up wives are 
Weaker than those of child wives. In Spite of my 
experience of both Indian and European society, I must 
refuse to enter into a comparison of their morals, 
Granting, however, for the sake of argument that morals 
of European society aro lower than those of Hindu 
society, will it naturally follow that the lowness is due 
to the marriages taking place after full maturity ? 


Lasily, the Madras case does not help the correspond- 
ent, but his use of it betrays his hasty judgment based 
upon a total disregard of facts. If he will refer to the 
article again he will discover that I have drawn my 
conclusion from proved facts. My conclusion is unaffected 
by the cause of death. It was proved (1) that the 
girl was of tender age; (2) that she had no sexual desire; 
(3) that the ‘husband’ made cruel advances; (4) that 
she is no more. It was bad enough if the girl commit- 
ted suicide, it was worse if the husband murdered her 
because she could not yield to his inhuman lust. The 
girl was fit only to learn and play, not to play the 
wife and carry on her tiny shoulders the weight 
of house-hold cares or the yoke of a lord and 
master. 

My correspondent is » man occupying high position 
in society. The nation expects better things from those 
of her sons and daughters who have received a liberal 
education and who are expected to think and act in her 
behalf. We have many abuses in our midst, moral, 
social, economical, and political They require patient 
study, diligent research, delisate handling, accuracy of 
atatement and clear thinking on them, and sober 
impartial judgment. We may then differ, if necessary, 
as poies asunder. But we shall surely harm the country, 
our respective religions and the national cause, if we do 
not toil to discover tho trath and adhere to it, cost 
what it may. ) 
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Dignity of Labour 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 
“We meet every day young men, graduates of 

Onr universities, hawking their degrees. They ask for 

the recommendation of a man who has no education 

but commands wealth, and in nine cases out of ten, 
the rich man’s recommendation carries greater weight 
with the officials than the university degree. What 
does this prove? It proves that moncy is valued more 
than intellectual culture. Brain is at a high discount, 

Why is this so? Because brain has failed to earn 

money. This failure is due to want of occupation in 

which intellectual eqaipment is in demand. Brain 
which isthe most valuable and most powerfal foree in 
human society is a waste product for want of a market, 

The peasant’s assets are his hands. The zamindar's 
assets are his lands. Culture of land is agriculture. 

Culture of hand is industry. I am aware that agri- 

culture has been called an industry, but differentia- 

tion on the basis of their essentials should not place 
agriculture in the category of industries. A branch 

of manual labour which affords facilities for a 

progressive culture of the hand securing higher wages 

at successive stages should be properly called icdastry. 

This is not the case with the hand working 9%n land. 

The man who drives a plough, sows seed: or weeds 

the fields, will not earn higher wages by the culture 

of the hand. There is no scope for attainment of a 

more remunerative skill in the agriculturist’s occupa- 

tion. Now take the case of a carpenter; he begins by 
making packing-cases. By culture he may learn to 
make a tantélus. Mark the progress in the manual 
skill resulting in a corresponding rise in the daily 
wages of the man. Lot me assure you that the man 
who made the tantslus with two snakes with their 
expanded hoods guarding the bottles was first taken 
into my service for making packing cases, His initial 
wages were 6 annas a day and in two years’ time he 
was earning one rupee a day and the market value 
of his hendi-work left at least 4 annas a day to his 

employer. This gives a rise in wages from Rs. 133 

to 365 in two years... .. . .» Over 98 per cent of 

the population work on land. Land does not grow in 
area. Hands grow in number with the growth of the 

population. A holding which sustained a family of 5 

members 30 years back now has to support 12 to 15 

members. In some cases this extra pretsure ig refered 

by emigration but ia most cases a low standard of 
vitality is accepted as inevitable. ” 

The foregoing is an extract from Sjt, M. 8, Das’s 
Speech delivered to the Behar Young Men’s Institute in 
1924. I have kept that speech by me so as to be able 
to deal with the essential part of it on a suitable occusion. 
There is nothing new in what the speaker has said. Bat 
the value of his remarks is derived from the fact that 
though a lawyer of distinction, he has not only not 
despised labour with the hand but actaally learnt handi- 
crafts at a late period in life, not merely as a hobby, but 
for the sake of teaching young men dignity of labour, 
and showing that without their turning their attention 
to the industries of the country the outlook for India 
is poor. Sjt. Das has himself been instrumental in establish- 
ing a tannery at Cuttack which has been a centre of 
training for many a young man who was before a mere 
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unskilled labourer. Bat the greatest industry which 
requires the intelligence of millions of hands is no doubt 
hand-*pinning. What is needed is to give the vast agri- 
cultural population of this country an added aud on 
intelligent occupation which will train both their brains 
and hands. It is the finest and cheapest education that 
can be devised for thom. Cheapest because it is imme- 
diately remanerative. And if we want universal education 
in India, the primary education consists rot in a know- 
ledge of the three R’s bnt in a knowledge of hand- 
spinning and all it implies. And when through it the 
hand and the eye are properly trained, the boy or the 
girl is ready to receive instraction in the three R's. This 
I know would appear to some to be utterly absard and 
to others to be totally unworkable. But those who so 
think do not know the condition of the millions, Nor do 
they know what it means to educate the millions of 
children of Indian peasantry. And this much-needed 
education cannot be given unless educated India which 
is responsible for the political awakening in the country 
wil. appreciate the dignity of lIsbour and unless 
every youog man would consider it his imperative duty 
to leara the art of hand-spinning and then reintroduce 
it in the villages. 


Out of the Frying-pan 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The report on the condition of returned emigrantd 
stranded in Calcatta submitted to the Council of the 
Imperial Indian Citizership Association makes painfal 
reading. It appears that there are over 2,000 returned 
emigrenti in Caleutta living in squalid surroundings. They 
are from fiji, Trinidad, Surinam, and British Guiana. 
*The desire to visit their motherland and the 1:umonar 
that India had obtained self-goverament were the two 
chief reasons which led them to leave their birth-place ’. 
But they find that their own people ia their villages 
will not have them and so they want to go back to the 
place where they have come from. “‘ Anywhere ont of 
India’ is their cry”. Meantime they aro eking out a 
miserable existence in Caleutta. “They all looked 
famished, Their lot is the lo vest ebb of human miiery.” 
The fact that the majority of these men aro Colonial 
horn aggravates their misery, The reader will not 
appreciate jhe full meaning of being ‘Colonial born’. 
These mea sre neither Indisn nor colonial. They have 
no Indian calture in the foreiga lands they go to, save 
what they pick up from their uncultured half-dis- 
Indianised parents. They are not Colonial in that they 
are debsrred access to the Colonial i. « Western 
culture. They are therefore out of the frying pan into 
fire. There at least they had some money and a kind 
of a home. Here they are social lepers, not even 
knowing the lavguage of the people. 

Therefore the report suggests that it ig 
of the Government to send them back to the most 
Suitable colony that wonld receive them, The trop‘cal 
Colonies must be glad to have them in preference to raw 
reeruils who have to b> initiated. The duty is clearly 
es the vert Ca a 
Seas f nies. This duty Should have 

8 og sge, The Imporial 


Associatioa has made the following » 
ment: : 


the clear dniy 


Citi zenship 
ppeal to the Govern- 


credit or days of grace are allowed. 


“With reference to retarned Indian emigrant 
from Fiji, British Guiana, Trinidad and other Colonies, 
now stranded in Calcutta, the Couneil of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association, through » represent 
ative specially rent from here for the parpose, haa made 
investigations on the spot, and in the light of 
those investigations, I have the honour to submit the 
folloxicg recommendatiors for the immediate considera 
tion of the Government of India: 

1, The Government of Fiji should be requested 
to extend the duration of the moratorium for fiee 
passages to Freed indentured labourers from 1930 
to 1935. 

2. The retarned Indian emigrants from British 
Guiana of whom there are several hundreds now in 
Calcutta and elsewhere and who are anxious to go 
back should be included in the Government of 
India’s scheme of emigration of 500 families to 
British Guiana. 

3 The Government of India should, without fur- 
ther delay, establish Emigrants’ Depots in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madrss. These Depots should be organised 
on the basis of the Indian Emigrants’ Friendly 
Sceiety which was established in Caleutta in 1921 
and was dissolved in 1923. This Society looked after 
the interests of emig-ants in every way and was 
managed by a local Committee of both officials and 
non-officials and was very largely finsneed by the 
Government of India. 

“In view of the fact that another boat with 
several huodreds of emigrants is expected in Calcatta 
next month, my Council hopes that the Government 
of India will realise the gravity of the situation and 
act in a manner which will not only relieve the 
distres3 now prevalent bu‘ also effectively prevent 
farther congestion and saff-ring.” 

For the time being it will be enough if the stranded 
men get the relief asked for. 

Bat the ignocent-looking appeal raises broad and 
fundamental questions which must not be discussed in 
this brief noti-e of the special circumstaxces brought to 
light by the report They most not bs allowed to 
confuse the one clear issae which awaits immediate treat- 
ment, The broad questions however are: 

The whole of the emigration policy. 

The special case of British Guiana and Fiji. 

The scope of the friendly societies referred to in 
the appeal. 

The duty of the nation by the outgoing and 
returning emigrants. 

The consideration of these questions requires a more 
favourable occasion and a more thorough treatment than 
can be given then: at the present moment. 
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The Story of 

My Experiments with Truth — Part 11 
(By M. K, Gandhi ) 
Chapter XVIII 


Colour Bar 

The symbol of a Court of Justice is a pair of scales 
held evenly by an impartial and blind but sagasious old 
woman. Fate has purposely made her blind, in order 
that she may not judge a person from his exterior but 
from h® intrinsic worth. But the Law Society of Natal 
set out to persuade the Supreme Court to act in contra- 
diction to this principle, and to belie its symbol, 

I sought to be admitted as an Advocate of the 
Supreme Conrt. I held a certificate of admission from 
the Bombay High Cou-t. The English certificate I had 
to deposit with the Bombay High Court when I 
was enrolled there. It was necessary to attach two 
eertificates of character to the application for sdmission, 
and thinking that these would carry more weight if 
given by Europeans, I secured them from two well-known 
European merchants whom I knew through Seth Abdalla. 
The application had to bs presented through a member 
of the Bar and as a rule the Attorney General presented 
such applications without fees. Mr. Escombe who, 98 we 
have seen, was legal adviser to Messrs. Dada Abdulla 
and ©»., was the Attorney General, I called on him 
and he willingly consented to present my application. 

The Law Society now sprang a surprise on me by 
Serving me with a notice opposing my application for 
admission. One of their objections was that the original 
Eaglish certificate was not attached to my appli- 
cation. Bat the main objection was that’ when the 
regulations regarding admission of advocates were made, 
the possibility of coloured man applying could not 
have been contemplated. Natal owed its growth to 
European enterprise and therefore it was necessary that 
the European element should predominate in the Bar. 
If coloured people were admitted, they might gradually 
outnumber the Karopeans, and the balwark of their 
protection would break down. 

The Law Society had engaged a distinguished lawyer 
to support their opposition. As he +00 was connected 
with Dada Abdulla and Cv,, he sent me word through 
Seth Abdulla to go and see him. He talked with me 
quite frankly and inqaired about my antecedents which 
I gave. Then he said: 

“T heave nothing to say against you. I was only 
afraid lest you might be some Colonial-born adventurer. 
And the fact that your application was unaccompanied 
by the original certificate supported my suspicion. There 


have been men who have made use of diplomas which 
did not belong to them. The certificates of character 
from Enropean traders you have submitted have no 
value for me. What do they know about you? What 
can be the extent of their acquaintance with you ?” 

“But” said I, * every one here is a stranger to me. 
Even Seth Abdulla first came to know me here. ” 

“Bat then you say he belongs to the same place as 
you? If your father was Prime Minister there, Seth 
Abdalla is bound to kaow your family. If you were to 
produce his affidavit, I should have absolutely no objection, 
I would then gladly communicate to the Law Society 
my inability to oppose your application. ” 

This talk enraged me, but I restrained my feelings. 
‘If I had attached Dada Abdaila’s certificate,’ said 
I to myself, ‘it would have been rejected and they 
would have asked for Europeans’ certificates. And what 
has my admission as advocate to do with my birth and 
my antecedents? How could my birth, whether humble 
or objectionable, be used against me?” But I contained 
myself and quietly replied : 

‘ Though.I do not admit that the Law Society has 
auy authority to require all these details, I am quite 
prepared to present the affidavit you desire.” 

Seth Abdulla’s affidavit was prepared and duly sub- 


mitted to the couasel for the Law Society. He said he 
was satisfied. But not so the Law Society. It opposed 


my application before the Supreme Court which ruled 
ont the opposition without even calling upon Mr, Escombe 
to reply. The Chief Justice said in effect: 

“The objection that the applicant has not attieched 
the original certificate has no substance. If he hag 
made a false affidavit he can be prosecuted and his name 
can then be struck off the roll, if he is proved guilty. 
The law makes no distinction between white and bleck 
people. The Court has therefore no authority to prevent 
Mr. Gandhi from being enrolled as an advocate. We 
admit his application. Mr. Gandhi, you can now take 
the oath, ” 


I stood up and took the oath before the Registrar. 
As soon as I was sworn ir, the Chief Justice addressing 
me Said: 

“ You must now take off your turban, Mr, Gandhi. 
You must sabmit to the rules of the Oourt with regard 
to the dress to be worn by practising barristers. ” 
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I saw my limitations, The turban that | had insisted 
on wearing in the Districts Magistrate's Court I took 
off in obedience to the order of the Supreme Conrt. 
Not that if I had resisted the order the resistance could 
not have been justified. But 1 wanted to reserve my 
strength for fighting bigger battles. I should not 
exhanst my skill as a fighter in insisting on retaining 
my tarban. It was worthy of a better cause. 

Seth Abdulla and other friends did not like my 
submission (or was it weakness?), They felt that I 
should have stood by my right to wear the tarban while 
practising in the Court. I tried to reason with them. 
I tried to press home to them the truth of the maxim. 
“When at Rome do as the Romans do.” ‘ It would be 
right,’ I said, ‘ to refuse to obey if, in India, an Eaglish 
officer or a judge ordered you to take off your turban; 
bat as an officer of the Court, it would have ill become 
me to disregard a custom of the Court in the province 
of Natal.’ 

I pacified the friends somewhat with these and 
similar arguments, but I do not think I convinced them 
completely, in this instance, of the applicability of the 
principle ef looking at a thing from a different stand- 
point in different ciroumstances. But all my life through 
the very insistence on trath has tanght me to appreciate 
the beauty of compromise. I saw in later life that this 
spirit was an essential part of Satyagrahs. It has often 
meant endangering my life and incurring the displeasure 
of friends. Bat troth is hard as adamant and tender as 
a flower. 

The opposition of the Law Society gave me another 
advertisement in South Africa. Most of the newspapers 
condemned the opposition and accused the Law Society 
of jealousy. The advertisement, to some extent, simplified 
my work, 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
All-India Cow Protection Association 


The secretary acknowledges receipt of yarn during 
the current year commencing May last up to date, as 


under: 
Members’ Yarn 
Gujarat 8 Yards. 
1 Shankarbhai Bhikhabhai Syandla 24,000 
2 Gopaldas Purushottamdas 
Desai Mahmedavad 24,000 
3 Mohanlal Kameshwsr 
Pandya Kathlal 24,000 
4 Ravishankar Shivram Vyas Mahmedayad 24,000 
5 M. K. Gandhi Sabarmati 16,457 
6 Miranbehn a 10,594 
7 Maganlal K. Gandhi re 8,000 
8 Vadilal Jivanlal Rana » 6,024 
Bihar 
9 Ramadeva Thakkur Mauzaflarpar 2,000 
Andhra 
10 D. V. Narasimha Ran Chebrole 8,500 
Donations 
Shamji Sundardas Calicut 1,00,000 
M. Narayan Nair i 3,000 
Congress Committee Chendia 6,000 
H, M, Manjrekar Sankeri 1,000 
G. Sitarame Shastri Guatar 5,500 
B, Ganpat Rao 98 3,000 
Popatial Chanilal Ahmedabad 2,200 


Notes 


Charkha in Shahabad Schools 


The Secretary of the Charkha Committee of the 


Shahabad District Board writes: 


“A spinning demonstration by the students of 
primary schools under Shahabad District Board was 
held at the Board’s office on the 27th August. 
Almost all the members of the Board and the leading 
gentlemen of the town were present. Twenty boys 
took part in the competition. After the competition 
was over Mr. Izahar Husain, 8S. D. O. Buxar, gave 
away the prizes to successful competitors for quality 
and quantity of yarn. ‘The students presented 48 
handkerchiefs of the yarn spun by them to the 
members of the Board. ” 

At the demonstration the Secretary read a report 


from which I take the following: 


“ Although the spinning retolution was passed 
by the Board as early as the S1st October 1924 no 
work was started as no provision for fund could be 
made in -the current budget of the year and 
consequently the committee had to wait for the next 
financial year. When the Committee received the 
special grant of Rs. 1,000, it selected the following 
8 U..P, schools :—( i ) Ramapur Sonadia (2) Udwant- 
nagar (3) Mohanpor (4) Jamira (5) Bhadaya (6) 
Dhemar (7) Karisath and (8) Salempar in Arrah 
Mnffasil Thana for the introduction of spinning and 
sent one teacher from each of the schools to receive 
three weeks’ special training. After the teachers were 
trained, 5 Charkhas, 2 Paritas and 2 seers of cotton 
were supplied iz November, to each of the eight 
schools. In a few months we had to supply more 
Charkhas in the schools, where teachers took interest 
in the work, 

“Tt will not be ont of place to say here that 
the cotton which we had ia our stock and which was 
purchased out of the fund of Rs. 55 contributed by 
the members of the Board, was exhausted soon and the 
work had to be stopped for a few months when 
Chaudhri Karamat Husain Saheb and Babu Nirmal 
Kumar Jain made a donation of 32 seers of cotton, 
and the work began in the usnal way Here, we 
cannot but express our thanks to Chandhri Karamat 
Husain Saheb for further generous contribution of 
Re. 116 for awarding of stipends and rewards amongst 
the teachers and taught, and also for his taking 
much trouble in visiting personally some of the 
schools along with the Secretary of the committee, 

“ At present, weare glad to say that 200 boss 
of classes V to IX and of ages between 10 to 15 
belonging to different castes and creeds are receiving 
instruction. The out-tarn of yarn is about 3 seers a 


‘month of counts varying from 10 to 40. 


“The yarn received as the first instalment from 
the schools was sent for being woven and 48 handker- 
chiefs have been made ont of it and about half 
amaund of yarn is at present in steck in the District 
Board Office. 

“Spinning has also been introduced in some 
selected Girls’ schools throughout the District and 8 
Charkhas and 16 seers of cotton have been sent to 
each of the subdivizional Inspectors of sohools of 
Bhabhua, Sssaram ond Buxar bat we are unable to 
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give any dofinite information of its progress for, as 
yet we have recsived no report from them. The 
Work in the girls’ schools suffers +) 9 great extent 
for want of proper Sapervision but if the members 
of the Local Board concerned begin to take interest 
much progress is expected, 

ae The committee now contemplates introducing 
spinning in about 20 more schools but the only 
difficulty it has to face is about cotton and that it 
will be felt mostly in the beginning, for, we can say 
from our experience that the guardians of almost 
every school will be ready to Supply cotton after it 
(spinning) has been worked continually in that 
school for some time, as they are willing to do so in 


some of the schools where the spinning has been a 
success, ” 


Whilst the Shahabad District Board is to be congra- 
tulated in the introduction of the Charkha in the 
District Board Schools, much remains to be done before 
the experiment can be termed a success. Is all the 
yarn spun tested for its strength and evenness? Do the 
boys and girls know how to repair their own Charkhas? 
The output is not enough for the number Spinning. 
There is danger of our beiag satisfied with a make- 
believe. That would be worse than no Charkha. 

Indian Text books 


What it means to prepare real text-books for India’s 
children may be somewhat realised from the following 
quotation from a Jetter from Mr. Gregg whois at present 
teaching hills children on Mr, Stokes’ farm in Kotgarh 
near Simla. He says: 


“My time has been much occupied in preparing 
& Te-arrangement of the text-books in both mathe- 
matics and physics for my pupils, such as will conform 
to their experience. All English text-books, and even 
the Indian ones, are spparently written for city-bred 
children and presuppose familiarity with machinery 
and manufactured apparatos of all kinds. These 
children here have never seen automobiles, steam 
engines, electric lights, pumps, water-pipes, or even 
bullock carts, So the assumptions, pictures, technical 
terms and arrangement of the text-books of physics, 
and even of much of mathematics can have no reality 
and therefore no interest or educational valne for 
them. Gradually, therefore, I am putting together 
what wil] be in effect a text-book on science and 
mathematics for Indian village children. Since most 
of the children of India are in the villages, I hope 
it will be useful.” 


Bat Mr. Gregg’s letter opens up a much wider ques- 
tion. What is true of urbanised, exploiting, and wealthy 
countries like England and America cannot ba trae of 
an India predominantly rural, pauparised and exploited. 
For India a multiplicity of text-books means deprivation 
of the vast majority of village children of the means of 
instyuction. ‘Text-books, therefore, in India must mean, 
principally and for the lower standards, text-books for 
teachers, not pupils. Indeed, I am not eure that it is 
not better for the children to have much of the preli- 
minary instruction imparted to them vocally. To impose 
on children of tender age a knowledge of the alphabet 
and the ability to read before they can gain general 
knowledge is to deprive them, whilst they are fresh, of 
the power of sssimilating instruction by word of mouth. 
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Should for instanca a lad of seven wait for learning the 
Kamayana till he can read it? The results that we 
arrive at when we think of the few lacs living in the 
cities of India are wholly different from those we obtain 
when we think in terms of the millions of rural India 
and this, whether w2 think of matters educational, 
social, economical or political, Mr. Gregg’s effort, 
therefore, is fraught with important consequences. 


M. K. G. 


Students’ Duty 


(By M, K. Gandhi) 

A Lahore correspondent writes a pathetic letter in 
scholarly Hindi. I give a free rendering of the main 
parts of the letter: 

‘Hindu Muslim feuds and the feverish activity 
over the Council elections have thrown the non-co- 
Operatiog students off their balance They have 
sacrificed much for the couatry. Its service is their 
watchword, They are today without a helmsman. 
They cannot enthuse over Councils. They do not 
want to take part in the Hinda Muslim feud. They 
are therefore drifting towards a life of simlessness 
and worse, Must they be allowed thus to drift? 
Pray remember that ultimately you are responsible 
for this result, For though nominally they obeyed 
the Congress call, ia reality it was you they obeyed. 
Is it not up to you now to guide them?” 

Man can make a trough, can he lead unwilling 
horses to it? I sympathise with these splendid young 
men but I am unable to blame myself for their drifting. 
If they obeyed my call, what is there to prevent them 
doing s0 now? I am speaking with no uncertain voice, 
to all who will listen, +o take up the gospel of the 
Charkha. But the fact is that in 1920 they listened 
not to me (and that very properly ) but to the Congress. 
What is perhaps more accurate, they listened.to the 
inner yoice, The Congress call was an echo of their 
owa longings, They were ready for the negative part. 
The call of the Charkha which is the positive part, of 
the Congress programme, for let it be remembered that 
it is still the Congress call, seems to make no appeal to 
them. If so, there is still another much-needed work 
which is also part of the positive programme of the 
Congress—the service of the untouchables. Here too there 
is more than encugh work for all the students who are 
pining to do national service. Let them understand 
that all those who raise the moral tone of the community 
as a whole, all those who fiad occupation for the idle 
millions, are real builders of Swaraj. They will make 
easy even the purely political work. This poaitive work 
will evoke the best in the students. It is both post- 
graduate and pregraduate work. It is the only real 
graduating. 

But it may be that neither the Charkha work not 
the untouchability work is exciting enough for them 
Then let them kaow that I am useless as a physician. 
I have but a limited stock of prescriptions, I believe 
in unity of disease aud therefore also of cure. But must 
a physician be blamed for his limitations, espscially when 
he declares them from the house-top ? 

The students for whom the correspondent wriles must 
be resourceful enough to find their own oourse in life. 
Self-reliance is Swaraj. 
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Influence of Attitudes 
(By M. &K. Gandhi ) 

“JT have been very interested in your articles 
in Young India on the subject of birth control. 1 
expect you haveread J. A. Hadfield’s book Psycho- 
logy and Morals, I want to draw your attention 
to this passage from it: 

“We therefore speak of sexnal pleasure when 
the expression of this instinct is alien to oar moral 
sense; and we speak of sexaal joy when the expression 
of this instioct is in conformity with the sentiment 
of love. Such expressions of sex feelings, far from 
destroying, sctually deepen the love of husband and 
wife; whereas free sexual indulgence, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand sexual abstinence practised 
under the false idea that the instinct is but a low 
pleasure, often produce irritability and the weaken ng 
of love;’ i. e. he holds that the act of sexual union 
has a sacramental value in deepening the love 
between a man and a woman, quite apart from the 
production of children. If he is right in this -— and 
I am inclined to think he is, for, apart from the 
fact that he is an eminent psychologist, I have 
myself known of cases in which married life has been 
distorted and spoiled by attempts to repress the 
natural desire for physical expression of love, then I 
wonder how you would justify your doctrine that 
the only justifiable act of union is that intended 
for the production of children. For consider this case. 
A young man and young woman love each other. 
It is beautiful and part of God’s plan that they 
should so do. Bat they haven't enough money to 
support and educate a child. And I suppose you 
would agree that to bring a child into the world 
without being able todo these things is sinfal; or 
if you like, say that it is bad for the woman’s health 
to have one, or that she has had too many—anything 
like that. Now according to you a couple has two 
alternatives — either they must marry and yet live 
separately, in which case, if Hadfield is right, their 
love will tend to ba spoiled, because of the irritability 
produced by repressed desires or they must remain 
unmarried in which case too their love will be spoiled, 
for naturé gloriously ignores our human institutions. 
They might, of course, go right away from each 
other; but even in ‘separation their minds would be 
active, and so able to develop complexes, And even 
if you change society so that it is possible for 
all people to have as many children as come 
there is still the danger to the race of over- 
breeding, and to the individual woman of 
excessive child birth, For a man might control 
himself tremendously and still have a child a year. 
You mast either advocate chastity or birth control 
for occasional indalgence may lead—as it has some 
times done amongst English clergymen—to the death of 
the mother bringing each year into the world the 


on her hasband is pleased to say God sends 
er, 
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“ What you call self-control is quite a6 much sa 
interference with natare as contraceptives—more in 
fact. Men may overindalge their passions throagh 
birth control methods—but then they do this without 
them in all conscience—and at lesst if they don't 
produce children by their sin, they alone will suffer for 
it and not others. Remember the mine-owners will 
win this present fight because there are too many 
miners. The too profuse breeders puaish not only 
the poor children they breed bat also humanity in 
general. ” 

So writes a correspondent. The letter to me is ® 
study in mental attitudes and their influence. Mind 
takes a rope to be a snake and the man with that 
mentality turns pale and rans away or take up s stiok 
to belabour the fancied snake. Another mistakes ® 
sister for wife and has animal passion rising in his 
breast. The passion subsides, the moment he discovers 
his mistake. And so in the case quoted by the 
correspondent. No doubt, whilst ‘ abstinence is prastied 
under the false idea that the instinct is bat a low 
pleasure’, it is likely ‘to produce irritability and the 
weakening of love’. But if abstinence is practised with 
the desire tc strengthen the bond of love, to purify 
it and to conserve the vital energy for a better 
purpose, instead of promoting irritability it will promote 
equanimity, and instead of loosening the bond of 
affection strengthen it. Love based upon indalgence 
of animal passion is at best a selfish affair and likely to 
snap under the slightest strain. And why should the 
sexual act be a sacrament in the human species, if jt is 
not that among the lower animals ? Why should we not 
look at it as what it is in reality, 2. ¢, a simple act of 
procreation to which we are helplessly drawn fo? the 
perpetuation of the species? Only a man having been 
gifted with a free will to a limited extent, exercises the 
human prerogative of self-denial for the sake of the well- 
being of the species, for the sake of the nobler purpose 
to which he is bora than his brother animals. It is 
the force of habit which makes us think the sexual 
act to be necessary and desirable for the promotion of 
love, apart from procreation, in spite of innumerable 
experiences to the contrary that it does not deepen 
love, that it is in no way necessary for its retention 
orenrichment. Indeed instances can be quoted in which 
that bond has grown stronger with abstinence. No doubt 
abstinence must be a voluntary act undertaken for mutual 
moral advancement. 

Human society is a ceaseless growth, an unfoldment 
in terms of spirituality. If so it must be based on 
ever increasing restraint upon the demands of the flesh. 
Thus marriage must be considered to be a sacrament 
imposing discipline upon the partners restricting them 
to the physical union only among themselves and for 
the purpose only of procreation when both the partners 
desire and are prepared for it. Then in either 
case supposed by the correspondent, there would 
be no question of sexual act ontside the desire for 
procreation. 

There is an end to all argament if westart, as my 
correspondent has started, with the premise that sexual 
act is a necessity outside of the parpose of procreation. 
The premise is vitiated in the presence of authentic 
instances that can be cited of complete abstinence having 
been practised by some of the highest amoag mankiad 
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in all climes, Tt is no argument egaiust the possibility 
or desirability of abstinence to say that it is difficult 
for the vast majority of msnkind, What was not 
possible for the vast msjority a hundred years ago has 


been found possible today. And what is a hundred 
yoars in the cycle of time open to us for making 
infinite progress? If sciontists are right it was but 


yesterday that we found ourselves 
human body. Who knows, who dare prescribe, its 
limitations ? Indeed every day we are discovering 


the infiniteness of its capacity for good as well as 
evil. 


endowed with the 


Tf the possibility and desirability of abstinence be 
admitted, we must find ont and devise the means of 
attaining it. And as I have said in a previous article, 
life must be remodelled, if we are to live under restraint 
and discipline. We may not, as the vulgar saying 
goes, have the cake and eat it. If we would impose 
restraint upon the organs of procreation, we must impose 
it upon all the others. If the eye and the ear and 
the nose and the tongue, the hards and the feet are let 
loose, it is impossible to keep the primary organ under 
check. Most cases of irritability, hysteria, and even 
insanity which are wrongly asoribad to attempts at 
continence will in truth be found traceable to the in- 
continence of the other senses, No sin, no breach of 
nature’s laws, goes unpunished. 


I must not quarrel abont words, If self-control be 
an interference with nature precisely in the seme sense 
as contraceptives, be it so. I would still maintain that 
the one interference is lawful and desirable because it 
promotes the well-being of the individuals as well as society, 
whereas the other degrades both and therefore unlawful. 
Self--ontrol is the snrest and the only method of regulating 
the birth-rate. Birth control by contraseptives is race 
Suicide. 


Lastly, if the mine-owners are in the wrong and 
still win, they will do so not because the miners over- 
breed, but because the miners have not learnt the lesson 
of restraint all along the line. If miners had no children 
they would have no iucentive for any betterment 
and they will have no provable cause for a rise in 
wages. Need they drink, gamble, smoke? Will it be 
any answer to say thet mine-owners do all these things 
and yet have the upper hand? If the miners do not 
claim to ba better than the capitalist, what right have 
they to ask for the world’s sympathy? Is it to multiply 
capitalists and strengthen capitalism? We are called upon 
to pay homage to democracy under the promise of a 

_ better world when it reigns supreme. Let us not repro- 
“duca on a vast scale the evils we choose to ascribe to 
capitalists and capitalism. 


I am painfally conscious of the fact that self-control 
is not easily attainable. Bat its slowness need not ruffle 
ns. Haste is waste. Impatience will not end the evil of 
excessive birth-rate among the proletariat. Workers among 
the proletariat have a tremendous task before them. 
Let them not rule ont of their lives the lessons of 
restraint that the greatest teachers among mankind have 
handed to us out of the rich stores of their experiences. 
The fundamental traths they have given us were tested 
by them in a better laboratory than any equipped under 
the most up-to-date conditions, The necessity of self: 
cotro] is the common teaching of them all. 


‘ Anti-Conscription 
The following innocent manifesto has been issued in 
Earope by a special ad hoc Committee whose address 
is 11, Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex, England. Its 
Hon. Secretary is Mr. H. Runham Brown: 

“During the war people in all the countries 
determined to throw off for ever the yoke of milita- 
rism, and, when peace came, tho League of Nations 
was welcomed as the offspring of this hope. It is our 


duty to see that the terrible suffering of the war 
does not recur. 


“We call for some definite step towards complete 
disarmament, and the demilitarising of the mind of 
civilised nations, The most effective meacure towards 
this would be the universal abolition of conscription, 
We therefore ask the League of Nations to propose 
the abolition of compulsory military service in all 
countries as a first step towards trae disarmament, 

“Tt is our belief that conscript armies, with their 
large corps of professional officers, are a grave menace 
to peace. Conscripiion involves the degradation of 
human personality, and the destruction of liberty. 
Barrack life, military drill, blind obadience to 
commands, however unja3t and foolish they may be, and 
deliberate training for slaughter, undermine respect 
for the individual, for democracy and human life. 

“It is debasing human dignity to force men to 
give up their lives, or to inflict death against their will, 
or without conviction as to the justice of their action. 
The State which thinks itself entitled to force its 
citizens to go to war will never pay proper regard 
to the value and happiness of their lives in peace. 
Moreover, by conscription the militarist spirit of 
aggressiveness is implanted in the whole male popula- 
tion at the most impressionable age. By training for 
war men come to consider war aS unavoidable and 
even desirable 


‘“* By the uviversal abolition of conscription, war 
will be made less easy. The Government of a country 
which maintains conscription has little difficulty ia 
declaring war, for it can silence the whole population 
by a mobilisation order. When Governments have to 
depend for support upon the voluntary consent of 
their peoples they must necessarily exercise caution 
in their foreign policies. 

“In the first draft of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, President Wilson proposed to make con- 
scription illegal in all affiliated countries. It is our 
duty to restore the original spirit which created the 
League, a spirit shared by many of those who fought 
in the war, and professed by many of the statesmen 
of the countrizs concerned. By the universal abolition. 
of conscription we can take a decisive step towards 
peace and liberty. We therefore call upon all men 
and women of goodwill to help create in all countries 
a public opinion which will induce Governments and 
the Lesgue of Nations to take this definite step. to 
rid the world of the spirit of militarism, and to open 
the way to a new era of freedom within nations and 
of fraternity between them. ” 

The manifesto is sigaed by well-known men and 
women from Hoagland, Fioland, France, Germany, India, 
Sweden, Holland, Ozecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Spain, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Austria, Japan and Norway. The 
first step towards the abolition of the military spirit is 
no doubt abolition of conscription Bat the reformers 
will have to put up an immanse struggle to secure 
State action in the desired direction. Each is afraid and 
frustfol of his neighbour. M. K. G. 
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* Spin for their owu use. 
The Riffs, The Druses, Abyssinia 
(By C. F. Andrews) 

It woald appear that no fear of God or msn cau 
deter those powers, which defeated Germany in the 
Great War, from showing to the world, that their owa 
Imperialism was exactly of the same type as that which 
they placarded b fore the eyes of mankind as a deadly 
menace to civilisation oa the part of Germany. To make 
the world safe for democracy; to establish the freedom 
of smaller nations; to set up the inherent right of self- 
determination; to settle all disputes through the League 
of Nations,—these were the objects for which President 
Wilson was hailed as a saviour of mankind, when he 
brought America into the War and came to Earope in 
the hour of victory in order to embody thee principles 
in a treaty. 

The story of what happened at Versailles has been 
told in a book, which will survive a3 one of the most 
damning records of hypocrisy in the annals of mankind. 
The book was written by Dr. J, M. Keynes, who was 
present at the Peace Treaty. It is called, ‘The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace’. No one, who wishes to 
know the mind of the statesmen of Europe, oan afford 
to neglect that book. The pictare given is iaeffaceable 
from the memory, when once it has bsen read and studied. 

Again and agaia, the better mind of Europe—the 
mind of Dr. Keynes himialf, of E. D Morel, of Nitti, of 
Briand, of Stressmonn, of Romain Rolland, of the historian 
G. P. Gooch, and a thousand others —has rallied the 
forces of righteousness. We have had some faint signs of 
repentance. The united protest against the bombardment 
of the capital of Corfa by the gans of Italian warships; 
against the ballying altimatam of Great Britaia sent to 
Kgypt concerning the Soudan; against the French bombard- 
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ment of Damascns; these, and other events of a similar 
nature, have shown that the pulse of freedom is still 
beating in Earope, however feebly, and that the League 
of Nations is still fanctioning, however timidly, in face 
of the bullying powers. But, other things have throwa 
back hope, and caused evea the most sanguiae to despair. 
The recent overthrow of the Riffs and the continued 
crushing of the Druses, whose only offences have been 
that they loved liberty dearer than life itself, and refused 
to part with it—these thiags have goa)-on, with hardly 
a single protesting word from the League of Nations. 
The Druses’ petition to the League, as well as that of 
the Riffs, has been practically ignored. 

Now a third act in the same tragedy appears destined 
to begin Abyssinia seems about to bo divided up into 
‘spheres of economic inflaeace’ between Great Britaia 
and Italy. The treaty, between these two encircling 
powers, was actually signed without any reference to 
Ras Tafari, the Regent of Abyssinia. The usual diplomatic 
lies about ‘ preserving the independevce of Abyssinia’ 
were inserted in the treaty between these two powers, 
which was desigaed for the one purpose of destroying it. 
The worst part o the whole disgrac:fal basiness iz, that 
it all goes back to an almost forgotten clause in the 
older secret Tresty of London of 1915-16, which broaght 
Italy into the War on the side of the Allies. Italy 
was promised, ia that secret Treaty of London, » free 
hand ia Erythrasa, which means of course Abyssinia. 
For a time, Grest Britiia songht to stave off this ' war 
dabt,’ by handing over to Italy a slice of Kenya, where 
there was practically no water, bat only barraa desert. 
Bat Maasolini coald not be satisfied with that. He pointed 
to the warbond. Henoe this new Treaty betwoen Italy 
and Great Britain which has now been brought to light, 
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: feason 
Res Tafari, the Regent of Abyssinia, has made his appeal 
to the League of Nations, Abyssinia itself is a member 
of the Lesgue. Let us see what will happen. The 
admission of Germany to the League seems now almost 
certain. It may have taken place before this article is 
printed. There is a bare hope on that account that this 
iniquity will not be perpetrated right in the face of the 
san. The better mind of Europe may still reassert itself 
and the pulse of freedom again grow stronger. [For 
this, every good man, not only in Enrop2, but throughont 
the world, must pray. No smooth words can gloze over 
the fact, that if this agreement, prepared between Great 
Britain and Italy without reference to Abyssinia, is 
signed and sealed; if the League of Nations itself cannot 
pat an end to this piracy, then not only is the fate of 
Abyssinia doomed but the moral future of Europe is 


doomed with it. i : 
In his appeal to the League of Nations against the 


unwarranted ection of Great Britain and Italy in signing 
ah agreement dividing Abyssinia into economic spheres 
of itfinence, the Regent, Ras Tafari, has said as follows: 

“The people of Abyssinia are anxious to do right 
and we have every intention of guiding them along the 
pathway of improvement and progress, But throughout 
their history they have seldom met with foreigners who 
aid not desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian territory 
and destroy their independence. With God's help and 
with the courage of our soldiers we have always, come 
whet might, stood proud and free upon our native 
mountains. For this reason pradence is needed when 
we have to convince our people that foreigners who 
wish +0 establish themselves for economic reasons on our 
frontier, or on frontiers between it and their porsessions, 
are genuinely innocent of any concealed political sims, 
and we doubt at this preront time whether egreements 


and joint representations, such as those now in question, 
are the best means of instilling that conviction... ... ... 
We cannoé but reflect and realise that economic influence 
and political inflience are very closely bound ap 
together, and it is our bounden duty to protest most 
strongly against an agreement which in our view 
conflicts with the essential principles of the League of 
Nations. ” 


Further Exhibition in Behar 
A correspondent sends the following report of a 
K hadi Exhibition in Hazaribagh : 

“The thirteenth Behar Khadi Exhibition was 
held at Hazaribagh from the 14th to the 16th of 
August 1926 and was opened by Sjt. Rajendra 
Prasad before a representative gathering of about 
two hundred gentlemen. Besides his opsning speech, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad gave two lectures to the 
students of Hazaribagh on the progress of Khadi. 
There is a first-grade college at Hezaribagh and 
there is a fairly large student population. There 
was a sale of Rs. 3,010-2-0 and the number of 
purchasers was 620. The number of visitors was 
3,000 wmong whom there were about 300 ladies. 
The ladies showed lively interest in Khadi purchases, 
The sales at Hazaribagh were the b'ggest in the 
exhibitions hitherto held. This was mainly duo to the 
presence of Mr. B. F. Bharucha of Bombay. Kharag 
Baba, the Philosophy Professor, and Hem Babu, the 
Chemistry Professor rendered much holp to make 
the exhibition a success. There was, too, a magic 
lantern lecture. Mr. Bharucha besides selling Khadi 
on the exhibition grounds hawked it in the streets 
and met with good response. ” 

M. K. G, 
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Khadi Service 

The Council of the All India Spinners’ Association 
that waa held recently, discussing the desirability of 
announcing a definite Khadi Service, appointed a small 
committee to draft the constitation and circulate it for 
opinion among Khadi workers. The best and cheapest 
method of circulating the constitation is through 
the medium of the press, The draft constitution is 
published below. I hope that all those who are interested 
in Khadi will send their considered opinion as early as 
possible, I invite specially the opinion of teachers and 
students in national educational institntions, There is 
in this Khadi service almost limitless scope. Those who 
are satisfied with mere livelihood derived from service 
of the millions will find this Khadi service to be 
attractive and all satisfying. The opinion of teachers 
and students will be most valuable in enabling the council 
to fix an acceptable constitution. The following is the 
translation of the draft constitution : 

Khadi Service 
There shall be under the All India Spinners’ 
Association a service called the ‘ Khadi Service.’ 

No one shall in future be accepted as a member of 
that service who does not hold a certificate from the 
Technical Department of the Association at present 
situated at the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati. 


Qualifications of Candidates 

‘No one who has not completed his 16th year, who 
Jhas not a competent knowledge of the vernacular of 
his province, and of arithmetic, and who does pot 
produce a certificate of good conduct and health, shall 
admitted for insttuction in the Technical Department, 

Instruction 

The course of instruction shall be not less then two 
years and shall include 

(a) all the processes that cotton has to go through 
up to weaving that is, gathering, ginning, carding, 
spinning and weaving, 

(b) a knowledge of Hindi or Hindustani, where 
candidates come from a province where Hindi or 
Hindustani is not the vernacular. 
ee Ral bs knowledge: of book-keeping — indigenous and 

When the candidate has obtained a Certificate of 
competency in the foregoing he will be sent to a Khadi 
Karyalaya in any of the provinces to gain practical 
experience for one season which extends to nearly 8 
months. Any candidate who has obtained a satisfactory 
certificate from the head of the depot to which he has 
been sent for practical experience shall be enrolled as a 
member of the Khadi Service, provided however that no 
one shall be so enrolled who has either broken dowa 
in character or health during the course of instruction. 

Any person so enrolled will be lisble to serve in any 
depot wherever he is required by the Association. 

The salary shall be per month Rs, subject to 
sach increase #8 may be fixed from time to time by the 
Khadi Service Board to be appointed by the Association. 

Every candidate who wishes to ayail himself of the 
Khadi service shall be required on joining to sign the 
contract of service to ke framed by the said board. 

Miscellaneous 

Persons who do not wish to join the Knadi service 

may algo be admitted for instraction ia the Techaical 


Department. Preference, however, will always be given 
to those who wish to enter the Khadi service, 

There will be a short conrse of 3 months for those 
who merely want to learn handspianing sod all the 
antecedent processes, that is, ginning, carding and sliver 
making. re 

Every applicant for instruction whose spplication 
has been accepted will be required to deposit return fare 
for the place from which he or she comes plus Rs, 4 
to be utilised for his or her return in the event of his 
or her being dismissed from any cause whatsoever. 

Scholarship 

A monthly scholarship of Rs. 12 for board, and free 
lodging, shall be given to those candidates for instruction 
who are thought to the entire satisfaction of the 
Director of the Technical Department to be too poor to 
pay for their board. No monetary payment will be 
made where the Department is able to conduct a common 
boarding house for candidates. 

Reservation 

The Council reserves the right to alter or amend 
the constitution from time to time and frame by-laws, 
fix the term of service, rules of discipline and deal with 
other matters not covered by the constitution. Nothing in 
this constitution shall affect the rights of those who are 
already in the employment of the A. |. S. A. 

M. K. G. 


More about the Buffalo Bull 

Kaka from his retreat in Chinchwad has kindly sent 
me among other things interesting items from Marathi 
folklore which lend further support to my theory, that 
when people found the buffalo bull to be a deadweight 
in their domestic economy, they tried to give it a bad 
name in order to be able to hang it. ‘There is an 
ancient nursery rhyme in Marathi which says: 


wT ara tafe afast un 

as mT | ter Tt 
“The cow is Gayatri. The buffalo cow is Savitri, 
The bull is » Brahman, The buffalo bull is a sinner,” 
Then again there is a story told about Lakshmi 
the guardian deity of every Deccan village, that ia her 
previous birth she was the daughter of a Brahman and 
was given by him in marriage to a young man who to 
all intents and purposes appeared to be a Brahman well- 
versed in all the four Vedas, The girl discovered later 
on that her husband was an Antyaja, who as a boy 
used to sweep the street before a Brahman’s house and 
while so doing had heard Vedic Mantras and learnt 
them by heart. The boy being good-lookiag and iotelli- 
gent had subseqaently mastered Brahmanic rites and 
ceremonies and been thus able to palm himself off upon 
the girl’s father as a Brahman, good and true. When 
the girl came to know all this, her heart was broken at 
the thought of her pollution, She went straight to her 


father and asked him how an earthen pot which had become 
dirtied could be cleansed of its dirt, The father quite 


unaware of the true gist of her question expressed a 
categorical opinion that a pot thus dirtied oonld be 


cleansed oaly by fire. The girl returned home, lit up 
a fire and burned herself in it, On account of this 


Satya of bers she became Lakshmi and is now worshipped 
everywhere. The pseudo-Brahmap, when he was dead, 
became » buffalo bull. Hence is is that a baffalo ball is 
offered every yoar to Lakshmi as a sucrifice. Vv. G D. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth — Part Il 
( By M. K. Gandhs } 
Chapter XIX 


Natal Indian Congress 

Practice as a lawyer was and remained, for me, a 
Subordinate occupation. It was necessary that { should 
concentrate on public work to justify my stay in Natal, 
The despatch of the Petition regarding the Disfranchising 
Bill was not sufficient in itself. Sustained agitation was 
essential for makicg an impression on the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. For this purpose it was thought 
necessary to bring into being a permanent organisation. 
So I consulted with Seth Abdulla and other friends and 
we all decided to have a public organisation of a 
permanent character. 

To arrive at the name to ba given to the new 
tganisation perplexed me sorely. It was not to identify 
itself with any particular party. The name ‘Congress’, 
I knew, -was in bad odour with Conservatives and yet 
the Congress was the very life of Indis, I wanted to 
popularize it in Natal. It ssavoured of cowardice to 
hesitate to adopt it. Therefore, with full explanation of 
my reasons, I recommended that the organisation should 
be called the Natal Indian Congress and on the 22nd, 
May the Natal Indian Congress came into beiug. 

Dada Abdalla’s spacious room was pecked to the fall 
om that day. The Congress received the enthusiastic 
approval of all present. Its constitution was simple, the 
subscription was heavy. Only he who paid five shilliogs 
monthly could be a member. The wealthy classes were 
perauaded to pay as much as they could. Abdulla Seth 
headed the list with £ 2 per month. Two other friends 
also put down the same. I thought I should not stint 
my subscription end put down a pound per month. This 
wes for me nO small amount. Bat I thought that it would 
not be heyond my means, if at all I was to pay my 
way. And God helped me. We thus got a considerable 
number of members who subscribed £ 1 per month. The 
namber of those who put down 103 was even larger. 
Besides this, there were donations which were gratefully 
accepted. 

Experience showed that no one paid his subscription 
for the mere asking. It was impossible to call frequontly 
on members outside Daorban. The enthusiasm of one 
moment seemed to wear away the next. Even the 
members in Durban had to be considerably duaned before 
they’ would pay in their subicriptions. 


The task of collecting subscriptions lay on me, I 
being the Secretary. And we came to a stage when I 
had to keep my clerk engaged all day long in the work 
of. collection, The man got tired of the job, and I felt 
that if the situation was to be improved the subscriptions 
should be made payable anouaily and not monthly, and 
that too strictly in advance. So I called a meeting of 
the Congress. very one welcomed the proposal for 
making the subscription annual instead of monthly and 
for fixing the minimam at £ 3. Thus the work of 
collection was considerably fasilitated, 

T had learnt at the outset not to carry on public 
work with borroved- money. One gould reiy on people’s 
promises in most matters except in respect of money. I 
had never found people quick to pay the amounts they 
had. undertaken to sukscribe and the Natal Indians were 
no exception to the rule. As therefore no work was 
done unless there were funds on hand, the Natal Indian 
Congress has never been in debt. 

My co-workers evinced extraordinary enthusiasm in 
canvassing members. It was work whicn interested them 
and was at the same time an invaluable experience. 
Large numbers of people gladly came forward with sash 
subscriptions, Work in the distant villages of the interior 
was rather difficult. People did not know the nature 
of public work. And yet we had invitatious to visit far 
away places, leading merchants of every place extending 
their hospitality. 

Oa one occasion during this tour the situation was 
rather difficult. We expected our host to contribute £ 6, 
bat he refused to give anything more than £ 8. If we 
had accepted that amount from him, others would have 
followed suit and our collections would have been spoiled. 
It was alate hour of the night and we wera all hungry. 
But how could we eat without having first obtained the 
amount we were bent on getting ? All persuations were 
useless. The host seemed to be adamant. Other merchants 
in the town reasoned with him, a.d we all sat up 
throughout the night, he and we both determised not 
to budge one inch. Most of my coworkers were burning 
with rage, but they contained themselves, At last when 
day was already breaking the host yielded, paid down 
£ 6 and feasted us, This happened at Tongaat, but the 
repercussion of the incident was felt as far as Sianger 


_ 
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on the North Coast and Charlestown in the interior. It 
also hastened oar work of collection. 

Bat collecting fuods was not the only thing to do. 
In fact I had long learnt the principle of never having 
more money at one’s disposal than necessary. 

Meetings used to be held once a month or even once 
Miantes of the proceedings of the 
preceding meeting would be read and all sorts of things 
would be diseussed. People had no experience of 
taking part in public discussions or of speaking briefly 
and to the point. Every one hesitated to stand up to 
Speak. I explained to them the rules of procedure at 
meetiogs and they respected them. They realised. that 
it was an education for them and many who had never 
been accustomed to speaking before an andience soon 
acquired the hoebit of thinking and sp2aking publicly 
about matters of public interest. 


a week,.if required. 


Kaowing that in public work minor expenses at times 


absorbed large amounts, I had decided not to have even 


the receipt books printed in the beginning. I had a 
cyclostyle machine in my office on which I took copies 
of reseipts and reports, Such things I began to get 
printed only when the Congress coffers were fall and 
whea the number of members and work had increased, 
Sach economy is essential for every organisation, and yet 
I know that it is not always exercised. That is why 
I have thought it proper to enter into these little 
details of the begionings of a small but growing organi- 
sation. 

People never cared to have receipts for the amounts 
they paid, but we always insisted on the receipts being 
given. Every pie was thus clearly accounted for and I 
dare say the account books for the year 1894 can be 
found intact even today in the records of the Natal 
Indian Congress. Carefully kept accounts are a sins 
qua nom for any organisation. Without them it falls 
into disrepute. Without properly kept accounts it is 
impossible to maintain trath in its pristine purity. 

Another feature of the Congress was servics of 
Colonial-born educated Indians. The olonial-born 
Indian Educational Association was founded under the 
auspices of the Congress. The members consisted 
mostly of these educated youths. They had to pay a 
nominal subscription. The association served to ventilate 
their needs and grievances, to stimulate thought amongst 
them, to bring them into touch with Indian merchants 


and also to afford them scope for service of the 
community. It was a sort of debatiog society. The 


members met regalarly, and spoke or read papers on 
different subjects. A small library was also opened ia 
connection with the association. 


The third feature of the Congress was propaganda, 
This consisted in acquainting the English in South Africa 
and Hoagland and psople in India with the real state of 
things in Natal. With that end in view I wrote two 
pamphlets. The first was * An Appeal to every Briton in 
South Africa’, It contained a Statement, supported by 
evidence, of the general condition of Natal Indians. The 
other was entitled ‘The Indian Franchise-An sppeal ’, 
It contained a brief history of the Indian franchise with 
facts and figures. I had devoted considerable labour and 
study to the preparation of these pamphlets and the 
result was quite commensarate with the trouble taken. 
They were widely circulated. 
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All this activity resulted in winning the Tndisns 
nomerons friends in South Africa and in obtaining the 
active sympathy of all partiee in India. It also opened 
out and placed before the Sonth African Indians 6 
definite line of action. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D ) 


Handspinning in Mysore 

The Director of Industries in Mysore Mr. Z. Meccai 
has prepared an interesting note on hand-spinning 
in Mysore. I publish the following condensation of the 
notes: 

“ Handspinning of yarn has attracted considerable 
attention of late. There is a large body of persons who 
sincerely believe in the revival of hand-spinuing a8 one 
of the necessary economic factors that will conduce to 
the better happiness of the people. The problem so far 
as we are concerned presents an important aspect which 
should not be lost sight of viz, as a source of augment- 
ing the income of family in the rural areas during 
the slack season of the agricultural operations, or duing 
Seasons Of scarcity, when the ryots have no other employ- 
ment of any kind to look to. With regard to the urban 
areas it is the only way to help a large section of 
people. Owing to their peculiar position in life, or 
social castoms, thsy can find no other suitable 
ccsupation for themselves. Hand-spinning in fact affords 
one of the easiest solutions to the problem of unemploy- 
ment, provided the work is organised on proper lines, and 
is carried ont by men who take an interest in the work 
and evince sympathy with the persons concerned. 

“So far as Mysore is concerned, hand-spinning has 
b2en known for ages past. The usual procedure has been 
for the several families in the villages to spin their ewa 
yaro, and have it woven iato cloth by the village weaver 
for their own use. Owing, however, to the severe compe- 
tition of the cheaper fabrics imoorted from abroad and 
owing to other causes such as want of facilities for the 
disposal of yarn, spinning has come to- be largely 
neglected; but it has never been given up altogether. 
In several houses in the interior of the couatry are found 
the spinning wheels kept plying for yarn, if not for 
making cloth, at least for use as wicks for lamps. duriog 
worship or for the sacred thread etc. Women are taking 
an eqaal, if not a greater, share with men in this Opera- 
tion. In addition to the Charkha, spinning with the 
takli hag also been in vogue. ...... This method is being 
largely practised in spinning not only gunny thread and 
cyarser counts of yarn, but also some very fine counts 
for the sgored thread. In many villages of the Mysore, 
Tumkur, Kolar, and Chitalbarg Districts, hand-spinning 
is still being largely practised in connection: with the 
woollen industry, as also in the manufacture of spun silk 
from silk waste; in certaja parts of the Tamkar and 
the Kolar Districts. 

“ The Mysore Iadustries Department has been de vot- 
ing some attention towards the revival of handspinnipg, 
and it would be nsefal to recapitulate here what has 
been done hitherto, and also to lay in brief the lines for 
fature work......... Among the steps taken by the Depart. 
ment in connection with the popalarisation of haad-spin- 
niog was the organisation of a spinniag competition and 
demonstration in the Tippu Sultan’s Palace through the 
Spinners’ Association, Banglore. In spite of the short 
notice, there were no less than 65 competitors inolading 
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18 _ ladies, 2 of whom were Mahommedan Gosha 
ladies. An exhibition On a miniature geale 


was arranged 
for, 8 


and there were exhibited for inspection different vario- 
ties of cotton, in its various Stages of preparation like 
carded cotton, slivers, eto, hend-spun yern, and cloth 
woven from such yarn. An old Charkha attracted spacial 
notice. It was in use perhaps a handred years ago with 
coloured ornamental mounts and emall bells attached there- 
to, which produced a sort of music while the yarn was 
being spen. There were also exhibited the implements 
suitable for hand-carding,... It may safely be said that about 
600 Charkhas arein use at present, in the Bangalore 
City alone, and a similar number may be said to be work- 
ing in Mysore. Of the latter, no less than 146 are being 
worked by ‘sepoys and Volekars, 25 by those employed 
on the Chamundi Hills, 200 by the Gosha women 
( Mahratas and Mahommedans ) of the Body Guard lines 
and 20 by the servants of the palaco stables. 


“Though it is not possible to give the exact number 
of Charkhas in use in moffasil stations, yet it may be 
said that a considerable number of Charkhas are in use 
in several houses, The Department has also arranged 
for demonstration in hand-spinning in connection with a 
number of taluk and district Conferences during the 
course of the year and had also arranged for a spinning 
demonstration and competition in connection with the 
District Conference at Mysore- In this, men, women as 
well as young boys and girls competed and prizes in the 
shape of silver cups and vessels were awarded to the 
winners. The Presidents and members of local self-govern- 
ing bodies such as Taluk Boards and Muaicipalities have 
been interested in the scheme. A certain amount of 
the fands at the disposal of such local bodies has been 
invested in the purchase of the improved Charkhas, to be 
supplied to the poor on the hire-purchase system, the 
cost to be recovered from them in easy instalments after 
they have learnt and begun to spin the yarn. This, it is 
expected, will obviate the need for any large investment 
by a central organisation and the consequential difficulties 
in recovering the loans from a large number of small 
debtors spread overon extensive areas distant from each 
other. With a view to give an impetus to this useful industry, 
itis proposed that an annual spinning competition should 
be held on the auspicious occasion of His Highness the 
Meharaja’s birthday at various centres. 

“There is however considerable work yet to be done 
for the popularisation of handspinning. The difficulties 
that have been urged as being in the way are: obtaining 
(1) the required number of Charkhas (2) and an adequate 
supply of raw material, and (3) finding a ready market 
for the hand-spun yara. 

“Ag regards the first difficulty it may be said to 
have been solved by a number of looal bodies having 
undertaken to invest 4 portion of their funds for the 
purpose and there is every hope that the others would 
follow. 

“Ag regards the second, it is clear that in practice 
it is rather difficult for each spianer to devote his atten- 
tion to carding and also to find a sale for his yarn in 
the market. The difficulty becomas very mach more 
when the spinners are scattered and are few and far 
between. It has boen suggested that special organisations 
should be formed te purchase all such yarn and send it on 
$0 seme central organisation for ita disposal. Apart from 
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the question the unnecessary cost involved in transport 
etc, the scheme would otherwise be obviously unworkable 
in view of the volume of business, and the amount of 
capital that would have to be invested for the purpose, 
The only solution seems to be, the formation of suitable 
local Spinners’ Asscciation or Co-operative Socisties, 
whose asim snould be to (a) indent for cotton (b) 
sopply the same at ost price to persons engaged in 
the industry, (c) to purchase the yarn mannfactgred 
(d) get it woven into cloth as soon as sufficient quantity 
of the same has been stocked, and (e) dispose of the 
cloth locally, the resulting losses if any being writteu 
off the accounts. At present, the Sri Krishnarsjendra 
Mills at Mysore, and a few of the leading ginning 
factories at Davangere have agreed to supply ginved 
cotton on indents from such associations forwarded 
through the Department. The Department in addition 
has undertakan to depute demonstrators to put the 
beginners in the way. Side by side with hand-spinning 
arrangements are being made to popularise hand-weaving, 
not known. Tili such time as 
weaving had been domonstrated and taught, so as to 
overcome the reported prejudice of the local weavers 
to weave out of tho hand-spun yarn, it would be 
possible for the Department to get cloth manufactured 
out of such yarn in the Government Weaving Factory 
or in select weaving centres. The varions Presidents 
and Vice Presidents of Local Boards and other members 
and citizens, have concurred in this view, and have 
resolved to form such associations and societies for 
the purpose. Considerable progress can be achieved, 
if in addition to the general propagandist work as 
above, 2 or 3 typical villages in each district, if not in 
each taluk, are selected and the work organised on 
an extensive scale, with the help of persons who evince 
special attitude or enthusiasm in this work. In pursuance 
of this scheme, all the handspun yarn so produced, 
hes, till now, been utilised looally for the weaving of 
fabrics, for ordinary use. But experiments have been 
conducted, apd it has been found that by hand-printing 
the cloth may be made suitable for use as curtains, 
table covers, bed shawls etc. ” 


I congratulate the Mysore authorities upon the 
evcouragement they are giving to the revival of the 
Only universal cottage industry of India. I commend to 
their attention the experience of the All India Spinners’ 
Association. It has found by experiment and observation 
that it is advisable to introduce hand-ginning simul- 
tanevusly with hand-spinning. This is easiest in the districts 
where cotton is growo, Where it is not grown but where 
it is possible to grow encouragement should be given to 
grow it locally. Machine-ginned and machine-pressed 
cotton loses its vitality and is more difficult to treat with 
the hand-bow than hand-ginned cotton. In several parts 
of India, the spinners take soed cotton. Spinners should 
also be encouraged to do their own carding. The 
performance by the spinner of the two processes doubles 
her wage. With a view to increasing the strength of 
hand-spun yarn, the State should undertake periodically 
to test the hand-pun yarn and pablish results, Indeed 
the whole subject needs to be treated in a scientific 
manner. And who can be more fitted to do so than a 
State like Mysore ? 


M. K. G. 
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Non-Resistance True and False _ 

(By M. K. Gana) S€* ?°3° 
America is the home of inter-racial conflict on a vast 
scale. There are earnest men and women in that lend of 
enterprises who are seeking to solve the difficult problem 
along the lines of non-resistance. One such American 
friend sends mo a paper called the Inquiry which 
contains an interesting discussion on the doctrine of non- 
resistance. It consists of instances that might possibly be 

grouped uuder non-resistarce. I select three samples: 


“A Chinese student related his experiences at 
the State University from which he was abont to 
graduste. His reception there had been anything 


bat friendly for the most part, although a few men‘ 


had gone out of their way to befriend him, one of 
them even inviting the Chinese to his home fora 
week~erd. On the other hand, a fellow student who 
Occupied a room next to his made himself particularly 
Obaoxious, throwing shoes against his door and 
indulging in other pranks. The Chinese overheard 
this student, express horror on fiading that an 
American had taken him home to introduce him 
to his mother and sister, and immediately he mado 
up his mind thst he wonld teach this student to 
respect him, not for his own sake, but for the sake 
of his dear motherland. 


“So he went out of his way to be friendly to 
his neighbour, Every day he gave him a smiling 
good morning, thongh st first he received no 
response. He ignored every insult, but tried to make 
himself pleasant and useful. When he knew his 
neighbour to be hard up he carually invited him to 
go to a movie with him. Gradually they talked 
together more often and found that they had several 
interests in common. After a while this student 
invited him to his home, 


““*We have become warm friends’, concluded the 
Chinese. ‘I have since spent many holidays and 
week-ends at his home; and on leaving the university 
I shall know that one of my fellow students at les st 
will regretfally miss me,’ ” 

“The secretary of a railroad Young Men's 
Christian Association brought one evening into the 
building twelve Danes, working on the railroad, who 
had no place to sleep. The Knglish-speaking men, 
under the sway of racial antipathy, began to chjret 
and protested against the foreigners being brought 
in. Among these newcomers, however, was a skilled 
musician, who, while the Americans Were presenting 
their objections to the Secretary, began to play apo 
the accordian. He discoursed sweet music, which 
soon had its effect, The ire on the faces of the 
bative-born soon b-gan to vanisb; the censure died 
on their lips; their hearts were softened: and that 
night they sat op late listening to the foreigner 
playing. “Peter Reberts, The Yew Immigrofton. The 
Macmillan Oo., 1922, p. 300,” 
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“There is a colony of Japanese in X, California. 
Several years sgo some real estate agents sought to 
sell a considerable amount of land to other Japanese, 
and the white people were sroused at the thought of 
a great inflax of these people. Meotings were held 
and a big siga was put up on the main boulevard 
which read: “ No Japanese wanted here.” 

“The old resident Japanese of X, who hed lived 
on good terms with the white people, being members 
of their Farmers’ Association, went to the white 
people and efter consultation finally agreed with then 
that a farther increase in the Japanese popalation 
would not be a good thing. Thesiga was changed 
to read: “No more Japanese wanted here. ” 

“The person who tells this story contends that 
this action advanced the solidarity of the community 
and improved relations between the whites and the 
Japanese in that place, as witness the following: 

“The Japavese of X, learning that the American 
church was in financial difficulties, offered to give s 
definite amount yearly for its support, in addition to 
carrying on their own Japanese church work.” 

Now the first easily comes under true non-resistance. 
The second is more an instance of presence of mind than 
uon-resistance The third, from the facts as stated, is an 
instance, if not of cowardice, as contended by some of the 
debaters, certainly of selfishness. The resident Japanesé 
population in order to retain their earthly possessions 
agreed to the prohibition of further Japanese immigration, 
It may have been sound policy. It msy have been the 
only policy advisable. But it was not non-resistance. 

Non-resistance is restraint voluntarily undertaken for 
the good of society. It is therefore an inteasely active 
purifying inward force. It is often antagonistic to the 
material good of the non-resister. It may even meat 
his utter material rain. It is rooted in internal strength 
never weakness. It must be consciously exsrcised, It 
therefore presupposes ability to offer physical resistance. 
In the last instance, therefore, the Japanese would have 
non-resisted, if they had left all their possessions rather 
than surrendered the rights of prospective immigrants. 
They might also have suffered death lynching without 
even mental retaliation and thus melted the hearts of 
their persecutors. It was no victory of trath that 
without any inconvenience to {thomselves, they were 
able to retain their property, In terms of non-resistance, 
their contribation to the American Chureli in its difficulty 
was a bribe, by no moans a token of good-will or a 
Free gift. 

The soquisition of the spirit of non-resistance is a 
matter of long training in self-denial and appreciation 
of the hidden forces within ourselves. It changes one's 
outlook apon life. It pats different values ‘upon things 
and upsets previous calculations, And when Once it is set 
in motion its effect, if it js intensive enough, can over 
take the whole ‘universe. It is the greatest force becatre, 
it is the highest expression of the soul. All need not 
possess the ssme measure of conscious non-resistance for 
its full ‘Operation. It is enongh for one person only to 
possess It, even as one general is enough to reguiate and 
dispore of the energy of millions of soldiers who euliet 
under his banner even though they know not the why 
and wherefor of his dispositions, The monkeys of one 
Rema were enoogh to confound the innamersble host 
armed from head to foot of the ten-headed Ravana, 
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No Faith in Prayer 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 

Here is a letter written by a student to the Principal 
of a national institution asking to be excused from 
attendiag its prayer meetings : 

“I beg to state that I have no belief in prayer, 
as I do-not believe in anything known, as God to 
which I should pray. I never feel any necessity of 
supposing a god for myself. What do I lose if I 
do not osre for Him and calmly and Sincerely work 
my own schemes ? 

“So far as congregational prayer is concerned, 
it is of no use. Oan such a huge mass of 
men enter into any mental concentration upon 
a thing, however trifling it may be? Are the little and 
ignorant children expected to fix their fickle attention 
onthe subtiest ideas of our great scriptures, G:d and soul 
and equality of all men and many other high-sounding 
phrases ? This‘great performance is required to be 
done at a particular time at the command of a 
particalar man. Can love for thé so-called Lord take 
its root in the hearts of boys by any such mechanical 
function ? Nothing can be more repugnant to reason 
than to expect the same behaviour from men of 
every temperament Therefore prayer should nct be 
a compulsion. Let those pray who have a taste for 
it and those svoid who dislike it. Anything done 


without conviction is an immoral and degrading 
action. ” 


Let us first examine the worth of the last idea. Is 
it an immoral and degrading act to submit to discipline 
before one begins to have conviction about its necessity ? 
Is it immoral and degrading to study subjects according 
to the school syllabus if one has no conviction about its 
utility ? May a boy be excused from stadying his 
vernacular, if he has persuaded himself thet it is useless-? 
Is it not truer to ssy that a echool boy has no conviction 
about the things ke has to learn or the discipline -he 
has-to go through? His choice js exhausted if he hed 
it, when he elected to belong to an institution. His 
joinieg one means that he will willingly submit to its 
ro:3¢-end ‘regulations. It is open to him to leave it but 
be «may not’ choose whas or how he will learn. 

It is for teachers: +> make attractive and intelligible 
whet to the -pupils may at first appear repulsive or 
uninteresting. 

It is easy enough to say, ‘I do not believe in God.’ 
For:Ged permits all things to be said of Him with 
impunity. He looks at our acts. And any breach cf 
His Law carries with it, not its vindictive, but its 
purifying, compelling, punishment. God’s existence cannot 
be,-does"no’ need to be, proved. God is. If Heis not felt, so 
much the -worse for us. The absence of fecling is a 
disease which we shall some day throw off molens volens; 

Bat 2 boy may not argue. He must ont of a sense 
of discipline attend prayer meetings if the institation to 
whieh he belongs requires such attendance. He may 
respectfully put his doubts before his teachers. He need 
not. believe whet does not appesl to him. But if he 
has: respect for his teachers, he will do without believing, 
what he is asked to do, not ont of fear, not out of churlish- 
nest, but with the knowledge that it is right for him ‘so 
to do: and with the hope that what iv dark to him today 
will some day be madg clear to him. ‘ 


Prayer is not an asking. It is a longing of the soul. 
It is a daily admiesion of one’s weakness.! The tallest 
among us has a perpetusl reminder of h’s nothingness 
before death disease, old sge, accidents otc. We are living 
in the midst of death. What is the value of ‘ working 
for our own schemes’ when they might be reduced to 
naught in the twinkling of an eye, or when we may be 
equally swiftly and unawares be taken away from them ? 
But we may feel strong as a rock, if we could truthfully 
say ‘we work for God and His schemes.’ Then all is as 
clear as day-light. Then nothing perishes. All perish- 
ing is then only what seems. Death and destruction 
have then, but only then no reality apout them. For 
death or destruction is then but a change. An artist 
destroys his picture for creating a better one. A watch: 
maker throws away a bad spring to put in a new’and 
useful one. 

A congregational prayer is a mighty thing. What 
we do not often do alone, we do together. Boys do not 
need conviction, If they merely attend in obedience 
to the call to prayer without inward resistance, they feel 
the exaltation. But many do not. They are even 
mischievous. All the same the unconscious effect cannot 
be resisted. Are there not boys who at the commence 
ment of their career were scoffers but who subsequently 
became mighty believers in the efficacy of congregational 
prayer? It is a common experience for men who have 
no robust faith to seek the comfort of congregational 
prayer. All who flock to churches, temples, or mosques » 
are’not scoffers or humbugs. They are honest men and ’ 
women. For them congregational prayer is like a daily 
bath, a necessity, of their existence. These places of 
worship are not a mere idle superstition to be swept away 
at the first opportunity. They have survived all attacks 
up to now and are likely to persist to the end of time. 


Religion of Volunteers 


After showing that in this land of many religions, 
a voluntesr is hard put to it to find a common deno- 
minator of conduct, a correspondent thus eloquently: 
describes the religion of a volunteer: 

“ The Religion of the Volunteer does not stand. 
on a par with the denominational religions, just as 
unquestionably, Truth does not stand on a par with 
them. All the religions inculcate Truth, have as 
their essence Truth; but Truth is not of a piece 
with those religions. It is not one among those 
religions, but it is the Religion over and sbove all 
minor religions, their acknowledged Lord and Superior. 
If only the Truth at the bottom of the several’ 
religions of the world be fully recognised and 
assimilated, that very moment the conflict between 
the various religions will disappear and the bloody 
scenes that are now and then enacted in the name 
of religion, will have their final quietus. It is this 
Truth, the Religion of religions, which inevitably 
commands instantaneous, universal assent and allegiance 
of mankind when it is understood, thcugh eurely 
they would not for a moment brook their conversion 
to any other faith. Bat this sort of conversion; 
this letting in a flood of light and dispelling ‘of 
darkness, this clearing up of vision, everyone hails 
and lorgs for from the depth of his heart, A Hindu 
would not like actual conversion to Islam, but he 
would most surely, be always ready to greedily 
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world uoder one religion is 
it oan only be by establishing the sovereignty 
of Trath as the world-religion. The religion 
of the Volunteer is none other than Truth, the 
whole Truth, and nothing bat the Troth, and it 
is not too much to expect mankind voluntarily to 
submit to its sway, This being made clear, we musi 
next inqnire into the profound effects which Truth 
will have on its dsvotee, It wil! be as if a chronic 
disease of a very long standing, inherited or acquired, 
has been healed; as if the blind man has been given 
back his sight; as if the cripple has been enabled to 
walk; and the impotent again blessed with his manhood. 
Trath will not only illamine the darkness of the soul 
of its devotee, but will light up his body also. The 
soul has been called the ‘eye of the body’, and if 
it is filled with Trath or Light, it shall see clearly 
and will itself become light and guide the body 
properly. Jesus says: 

“The light of the body is the eye therefore 
when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full 
of light; but when thine’ eye is evil, thy body also 
is fall of darkness. Take heed therefore that the 
light which is in thee be not darkness.” 

Stripped of the eloquence, this religion of Truth again 
resolves itself into its component parts Hiaduism, Islam, 
Christianity etc. For Trath will appear to most sincere 
and conscientious Hindus, Musalmans and Christians as 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity respectively as they 
believe them. 

The golden rale of conduct, therefore, is mutual 
toleration seeing that we will never all think alike and 
that we shall always see Truth in fragment and from 
different angles of vision. Conscience is not the same 
thing for all. Whilst, therefore, it is a good guide 
for individual conduct, imposition of that eonduct upon 
all will be an insufferable interference with everybody 
else’s freedom of conscience. It is a much abused term. 
Have all people a conscience? Has a cannibal a consci- 
ence? Must he be allowod to act according to the dictates 
of his conscience which tells him that it is his duty to 
kill and eat his fellows? Now the etymologival meaning 
of conscience is ‘trae knowledge’, The dictionary 
meaning is ‘faculty distingaishing between right and 
wrong and influencing conduct accordingly ’. Possession 
of such a facalty is possible only for a trained person, 
that is one who has undergone discipline and learnt 
to listen to the inner voice. Bat even amongst the 
most conscientioas persons, there will be room enough 
for honest differences of opinion. The Only possible 
rule of conduct in any civilised society is therefore 
mutual toleration. It can be inoulcated among and 
practised by all irrespective of their status and training, 

M. K. G. 
Khadi Hawking in North Maharashtra 

Mr. V. V. Dastane reports that between 31st Augast 
to 7th Septembor, assisted in each olace by local helpers, 
Mr, Bharachs hawked Kinadi worth Rs. 3,597 in Chalis- 
aon, Pachora, Bhasaval, Akola aod Jalgaon, He states 
that all Khandesh stock was exhausted and that had they 
iaoladed Khadi from outside they wotld have sold mach 
more M. K. G. 
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Correspondence 


Returned Emigrants 


To The Editor, 
Sir, 

There are certein statements in your article ‘Out of 
the Frying—pan’ published in the Young India of 9th 
Sept. which require explanation at your hands. You have 
quoted a passage from the report of Mr 8. A, Waiz to 
the I. I. C. Association which asserts that there were 
two ‘chief reasons’ which led the Colonial Indians to 
leaye their land of birth (1) The desire to visit the 
Motherland and (2) The rumour that India had obtained 
self-government. Now as one who has been in close 
touch with many of these returaed emigrants for the 
last six years and who has visited their quarters not less 
than twenty times daring this period I cun say that the 
second reacon is a pure fiction. When I was entrusted 
with the work of looking after these emigrants by Mr. 
Andrews snd yourself one or two persons brought forward 
the same reason before me and I mide a thorongh 
enquiry into it and found it absolutely without any 
foundation. Evidently Mr. Waiz has been misled by some 
of the clever peop'e in Matiaburz, 

Referring tothe difficulties of these returned emigrants 
in India you say, ‘ Here they are social lepers, not even 
knowing the language of the people.’ First of all I 
must say that most of them do know the language of 
the people, Surely they can express their ideas though 
not in grammatically correct Hindustani, I have mysel? 
talked with hundreds of these people in Matiabuarz in 
Hindi and during my several visits to Matiaburz I did 
not come across a single Indian whom your phrase 
‘not even knowing the language of the people’ could 
apply. I can definitely ray that most of them have 
fair knowledge of speaking Hindustani. Of course they 
do not know literary Hindi or Urdu. 

Then there is one thing more that must not bs 
forgotten 7, ¢. more than eighty per cent of the returned 
emigrants get absorbed in the villages of India and it is 
only less than twenty percent who find their way to 
Matiaburz, and these pe ple in Matiaburz have been 
offered opportunities for settlements m ny a time but 
they have all slong refused to consider them. There can 
be no doubt that a good many of those who are at 
present stranded in Matiaburz sufferei at the hands of 
their caste people, the Zamindars and the Police and 
the Pandits, but as I have said they form only a small 
percentage of the total number of the returned emigrants, 
Thus your statement requires qualification, 

You approve the policy of sending these returned 
emigrants to the ‘ most syitable colony that would receive 
them,’ At present only British Guiana is ready to 
receive them and the Government of India is willing to 
send some of them to that Oolony. Indeed there ix a 
steamer waiting at Calcatta for some days past. It sails 
on 20th. Do you approve of the idea of Fiji Indians being 
sent to British Guiana? I[ ask this questiou becanse I am 
afraid that the Indian Government may take advantage of 
this statemeat of yours and despatch these Fiji Indians 
to British Guiana, At present the nomber of British 
Guiana retarned emigrants in Matiaburz does not exeecd 
300 while the namber of Fiji returned is more than 600, T 
made an enquiry ia Matiabarz 10 months ago and published 
my condlusions ig the Chand of Alishsbad. Extracts 
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‘ in @ meeting of the Council and 

© moved a resolution that 500 of these Fiji people 
Bhould be taken to Fiji. The resolution was passed and 
Was taken as a unanimous expression of opinion of the 
elected members of the Council, Now the Governor of 
Fiji has written to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on this subject. So there is just a possibility of 
Fiji returned emigrants being sent back to Fiji, 


You have mentioned four fundamental questions raised 
by this problem of stranded emigrants in Matiaburz: (1 ) 
Emigration Policy (2) Special case of British Guiana 
and Fiji (3) Scope of the Friendly Societies and (4) 
the duty of the nation. You say that immediate relief 
should be given to the stranded emigrants in Qslcutta. 
Now £0 far as the question of British Guiana returned 
emigrants being sent to that Colony is concerned, I 
entirely agree with you but I will not advise the Fiji 
Indians to be sent to British Guiana which has a climate 
very much worse than that of Fiji, which possesses an 
ideal climate. Indeed the four fandamental questions raised 
by you are inter-related and they require immediate 
attention. It is clear from the letter of the Government 
of India that they intend to recrait 500 families for 
British Guiana. Besides this thousands of Indians return 
from the Colonies every year and there is no doubt that 
the Matiaburz problem is not a temporary One, it will 
be recurriog again and again for a long time to come. 
We must also remember that -many of the Colonial 
Governments have been playing one mischief i. e. they 
are sending their panpera to India. After having given 
the best portion of their lives to the Colonies these 
unfortunate peop'e return to their motherland complete 
moral and physical wrecks and these will never make 
good Colonists. We know a large number of these psople 
were sent to Mauritins more than two years ego end 
most of them returned back to India at the cost of the 
Mauritius Government! In our anxiety to give these 
people immediate relief we must not neglect this 
aspect of the question, 7. ¢. how many of them will 
makes g)od Colonists. Our duty does not finish simply 
in despatching these people in haste tolany Colony. 


The whole question requiras a thorough discussion 
among those who are interested in it and who can do 
something for these people. When we have done so 
and arrived at some conclusions then -will come the 
time to require the Government to do its daty. The 
discussion suggested by me will have to be preceded by 
a thorough enquiry about the condition of returned 
emigrants in the districts from whish they go to 
Matiaburz. 


Feroz sbad, Agra. Yours etc, 


Benarsidas Chaturvedi 


[ I appreciate the anxiety of Pandit Benarsidas to 
save tha unfortanate people from snother disappointment 
by those who were domiciled in Fiji being sent to British 
Gaiana, Though the difference betweea the two countries 
is great, the expariment is worth trying if the Fiji 
men desire to go to British Guisna and if that 
Government will take them notwithstanding the knowledge 
that they belong to Fiji. So far as the Colonial-borns 
are concerned, I feel sure that though they may have 
a knowledge of what is known as Kitchen Hindastani, 
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they will not be happy except in the Colonies. The 
Vital issues referred to by sundit Bonarbidas must be 
dealt with later. 

M. K. G.] 


The Curse of ‘I’ and ‘ Mine’ 


The following condensed report of Sjt. Satis Chandra 
Mukerjee’s speech delivered at a peace meetiag the other 
day at Darbhanga will be read with interest and profit: 

“For all practical purposes very few adherents of 

a religion follow the injanctions of that religion; for 
the sake of that religion. The real faot of the 
matter is that if, for ivstance, a Hindu or a Muslim 
is fighting for his religion, he is fighting because 
primarily it is Ais religion, and secondarily because 
it is Hinduism or Islam. In other words he is 
deluded into the belief that he is fighting not for 
himself, but for a higher cause. Hence communal 
intolerance and communal violence. 


“ When the vision is obscured by a commanal 
“T” anda communal “ mine”, no sppe:l to religious 
authority is likely to carry conviction, unless and 
until the cla'ms of the communal “I” and “ mine” 
are mot in fall. My soa, my father, my wife, my 
daughter, my teacher, my religion — all that is mine 
must have my support whatever the right or the 
wrong of the matter may be. I must fight for 
them at any ost. That at bottom is the logic of 
the sub-conscious miod. The emphasis is not on the 
virtues of the son, the father, the wife, the daughter, 
the teacher or the religion; but they all claim my 
allegiance and my active support bacause they are 
all mine. This feeling of “I” and “mine” if 
properly traced would explain many a fight. The 
communal spirit is primarily founded on the sense 
that this community is mine, whereas the other is 
not mine, but yours or his. Hence we find that a 
particular communal religion is taken up and used or 
exploited by its adherents as a convenient hundle to 
support their case against other communities. Where 
the religious lever is mot used, another conmunal 
lever will be found handy, e. g., political or economic 
or educational and so on. The real crux of the 
problem, therefore, lies elsewhere outside the religious 
sphere. Thus religion, politics, economics, education, 
law--all become subordinates to the sense of I or mine, 

“ This is the root problem in the matter of 
communalism. How then are we to get rid of this 
idea of a religion, as my religion, in the sense of 
my community's religion, of the idea of my politics, 
as my cOmmunity’s politics, and so on? In the case 
of religion, the problem is solved if an individual 
learns in the first instance to pin his faith not on 
this or that doctrine, but on the broad, fundamental 
ethical teachings like Truth, Non-violence, Non- 
stealing and so oo. Then the sense of “I” 
or “mine” is bound to be subordinuted to a 
higher principle, and not the higher principle 
to the sense of “I” or “mine”. For while 
it may be easy to speak of and support my religion 
og against your religion, it would not do to say there 
is a communal form of non-violence, a communai 
form of non-killing, non-stealing, etc., which has 
come down t0 mo as a communal inheritance, Let 
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an individual first of all cease to think of any parti- 
cular religion in terms of his own commanity and 
this would be possible if he agrees to pass through 
the stage of sabordinating his sense of “I” or “mine” 
to the paramount and absolute claims of the univer- 
gal virtaes mentioned above viz. Truth, Non-violence, 
Non- stealing, Non-killing etc. Then, and not until 
then, would it be possible for him to understand all 
religions on their own merits. ” 
If we could erase the “ I's ” and the “ Mine’s” from 
religion, politics, economics eto. , we shall soon be free 
and bring heaven upon earth. M. K. G. 


| Notes 
To B, Agra 

I fix no arbitrary limit nor do I restrict myself to 
hard apd fast conditions. The widows should have the 
samé freedom that men have. If widowhood is to remain 
pure, men will have to attain greater purity. After all widows 
can re-marry Only when there are men ready to marry 
them. It may however be laid down as a general rule 
that where a widow cannot restrain herself, she shou'd 
have the freedom to re-marry without ircurring any 
odiam. Is it not better that she marries openly than that 
she should sia secretly ? In the case of child widows thers 
can be no question of opinion. Tney shoald bo remarried 
by the parents. If the wives and widows in the fourth 
division are no better than boasts, which I totally deny 
and I claim to.kaow something of them, the fault lies 
at the door of the s>-salled higher classés, You seem 
w forget the law that if oe limb suffers, the whole body 
suffers. If one shudra does evil, it harms the whole society, 
even as it harms himself and his special class or caste, 


Only a few Years ago 

From Sjt, C. Balajee Rao’s notebook I ecnill the 
following extracts which he has copied from Gilbert 
Slater's ‘ Some South Indian Villages’ 1918 ( University 
of Madras, Economic studies ). The extracts are valuable 
as showing what harm the disappearance of handspinning 
has brought to the villagers. There is no reasou why 
the mischief should not be andone, if only we 
get sufficient workers to strive for the revival of the 
dodastry : 

“There are no subsidiary industries in the village 
Vadamalaipuram, Dt. Ramaad, beyond the necessary 
artisan crafts needed for repairs. It seems that 
bandspinning and country ginning were practised 
Some 15 or 16 years ago. Bat after the advent of 
ginning mills at Sottar and Virdupatti these industries 
have declined. ” 


“ According to the villagers, it seems they 
were more prosperous some 15 or 20 years back. 
We know that cotton gioning and Spinning were 
carried On as cottage industries. But this disappeared 
before the formidable competition of the cotton 
‘mills at Sattur and Virdupatti. ” 

“ Handspinning was practised extensively through- 
‘out the village Gangaikondan, Tinnevelly Dt. some 
25 years ago. An old man of the village described 
t© me in mourning tones how once upon a time 
the industry was thriving excellently well, how the 
femsles in every household wonld get up early in the 
morning end sit in small parties of 6 or 6 and go 
Om Spinning. It was the chief Occupation of the 


females of the caste village. It has Soe 
altogether without any prospect of revival.” 

“There is no doubt that reviewing the economic 
condition and prospect of the village we find visible 
signs of retrogression. The old cottage indastries 
which were the chief occapation of the females and 
which contributed in no small measure to the material 
prosperity of the villagers have entirely disappeared, 
. . The real ceuse for the poverty of the sgriculturists 
. . . Handspinning which was a very big industry in 
this village some 25 years back haz totally been 
abandoned.” 

‘‘ Handspinning was once practised in Thettupalli, 
District Chitoor, when cotton was raised locally, but 
abandoned about 35 years ago, because cotton is no 
longer raised.” 

“ Till 10 years back 95 per cent of the population 
of Vunagatla, District Krishna, used to wear the 
village cloth. Now 75 per cent prefer. and use foreiga 
clothing. Two weaving families recently went to 
Rajamandry as factory coolies, Ten years sgo many 
women of low caste used to practise handspinning. 
A little cotton was grown ia the village up to 1912, 
but latterly it was sold -for prices higher than the 
spinners could pay.” M. K. G. 

Buddha and the Spinning Wheel 
Babu Vidnubbushana Datta quotes the following from 
Sr. B. M. Barua’s Buddhistic parinaya paddhati: 
“Oa the request of a Shreshthix, Buddha thus 
instructed a body of maidens, ‘Oh, maidens, you 
should so bear in mind, — you have to bs skilfal 
in all the household duties in your husband's family, 
namoaly, spinning out of wool and cotton, setting the 
yarns ia proper order, washing and dyeing them- and 
to have them in bunches (? hanks ?); snd also te 
collect e>tton, saparate its seeds, and card it, prepare 
it for the spindle, and spin it into threads. You must 
not be lazy in doing all these things, shonld find 
various devices for them, and having become proficient 
yourselves, should teach the same to others. ” 
A Welcome Move 

The Ghatkopar Sarvajanik Jiyadaya Mandal deserves 
to be congratulated upon the lead it hag given to other 
humanitarian institutions by its decision to enter the 
milk trade in Bombay with 550 head of first class 
mileh cattle to begin with. As we have already pointed 
out, there is a wholesale destruction going on in cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta of the country’s finest stock, 
simply because the dairying trade in those pisces is in 
the hands of men who are either impecuntous or elbe 
in a haste to be rich and therefore incapable of according 
good treatment to the cattle in their charge. The result 
is that when the cattle go dry, they are fit for nothing 
bat slaughter. And their calves are destroyed soon 
after their arrival in Bombay. The obvious remedy for 
this disgracefal state of things is for hnmanitarian 
institutions to enter, and humanise, the milk trade. Let 
us hope that the Mandal will by selection in breeding 
progressively inorgase the milk yield of their eattle, and 
by honest, efficient, and economic management prove 
that animals can be maintained in old age from the 
profits earned by them in the prime of life. V, G. D. 
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The Story of. 


My Experiments with Truth — Part I 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter XX 


Bala Sundaram 
Heart’s earnest and pure desire is always fulfilled. In 
my Own experience, I have often seen this rule being 
verified. Service of the poor has been my heart's desire 


and it hag always thrown me amongst the poor and 
enabled me to identify myself with them. 


Although the memb:rs of the Natsl Indian Congress 
included the Colonial-born Indians and the clerical! class, 
the unskilled wage-earners, the indentured labourers were 
still outside its pale, The Congress; was not yet theirs. 
They were not-abie to bslong to it by prying its subsorip- 
tion and becomisg its membars. The Congress could 
win their attachment only by serving them. An oppor- 
tunity offered itself, when neither the Congress nor I 
was really ready for it, I had put in scarcely three or 
four moaths’ practic: and the Oongress also was still io 
its infancy, when a Tamil man in tattered clothes, head- 
gear in hand, two front teeth broken and his mouth 
bleeding, stood before me trembling and weeping. He 
had been heavily belaboured by his master. I learnt all 
about him from my c'erk who was a Tamilian. Bala 
Sundaram — as that was the visitor's name — was 


serving his indenture uader a well-known LHaropean 


resident of Darban. The mes‘er getting angry with him 


had lost self-control and had beaten Baia Sundaram 
severely, breaking two of his teeth. 


I sent him to a doctor. In those days only white 
doctors were available. I wanted a certificate from the 
doctor about the nature of the injury Bala Surdaram had 
sustained. I secured the certificate and straightway took 
the injured man to the magistrate to whom I submitted 
his affidavit. The magistrate was indignant whem he 
read it and issued a summons against the employer. 

It was far from my desire to get the omployer 
punjshed. I simply wanted Bala Sundaram to be released 
from him. I read the law about indentured labour. If 
an ordinary servant left service without giving notice, he 
was liable to bs sued by his master in a civil court. 
With the indentured labourer the case was entirely 
different. He was liable, under similar circumstances, to 
be proceeded against in a criminal court and to be 
imprisoned on conviction. That is why Sir William 
Hunter called the indenture system almost as bad as 


slavery. Like the slave the indentured isbourer was the 
property of his master. 


There were only two ways of releasing Bila Sundaram: 
either to get the Prdtector of Indextured Labourers to 
cancel his iadenture or transfer hin to som> one else; 
or to get Bala Sandaram’s employer to release him. I 
calied on the latter and said to him: ‘I do not want 
to proceed against you and get you punished. I think 
you realise that you have severely beaten the man. I 
shall be satisfied if you will transfer the indenture to 
some one else.’ To this he readily agreed. I next saw 
the Protector. He also agreed, on condition that I 
found a new employer. 


So I went off in search of an employer. He had 
to be a European, as no Indians could employ indentured 
labour. At that time I knew very few Europeans. I 
met one of them. He very kindly sgreed to take on 
Bala Sundaram. I gratefully acknowledged his kindvess. 
The magistrate convicted Bala Suadaram’s employer and 
recorded ¢hat he had undertaken to transfer - the 
indenture to some one else. 


Bala Sundaram’s case reached the ears of every inden- 
tured labourer and I came to ba regarded as their 
friecd. I hailed this connection with delight. A 
regular stream of indentured labourers began to pour 
into my office and I go’ the best opportuaity of learning 
their joys and sorrows. 

The echoes of Bala Sundaram’s case were heard in far- 
off Madras. Labourers from differest parts of the 
province who went to Natal on indenture came to know 
of this case through their indentured brethren. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the case itself, 
but the fact that some one there was in Natal to espouse 
their cause‘and publicly work for them, gave the inden- 
tured labourers a joyful surprisa end inspired them with 
hope. 

I have said that Bala Sundaram entered my office, 
headgear in hand. There wasa paculiar pathos about the 
circumstance, which also showed our humiliation. I -have 
already narrated the incident when I was dsked to take 
off my turban, A practice had been forced upon every 
indentured tabourer and every Indian sirapger to take 
off his headgear when visiting a liaropean—whether the 
headgear were a cap, a turban or a scarf wrapped round 
the head, A salute even with both hands was not sufficient. 
Bala Sundaram thought that he should follow the practice 
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even with me; this was the first oase in my experience. 
I felt humiliated and ssked bim to tie up his scarf. He 
did 30, not without a certain hesitation, but I could 
perceive the pleasare on his face. 

It has always been a mystery to me how men can 
feel themselves honoured by the humiliation of their 
fellow—beings. 

( Translated from Naragivan by M. D ) 


Notes 
Tappers’ Association 


A correspondent sends me the following report of 
the formation of a Tappers’ Association in Cochin: 


“A largely attended public meeting of tappers 
was held in the Cosmopolitan Club, Kunnamkulam, 
Mr, K. T. Matthew, B, A,B. L., M. L. C., presiding. 
The chairman pointed out that jaggery-making is a 
home industry in Kerala and it is the duty of 
tappers to give up tapping for fermented toddy and 
engage themselves in tapping for sweet toddy from 
which jaggery is manufactured. Mr. T C. Varki 
and Mr. Maouel, Rural Secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, 
Travancore spoke at length on the evils of drink 
and requested the tappers to abstain from tapping 
for fermented toddy In the cours of the meeting 
-it was pointed out thst in Cochin state tapping for 
sweet toddy is handicapped in various ways and in 
order to get the handic.ps removed, it was resolved 
that a Tappers’ As-vciation should be formed, 
and its membership should be restricted to those 
who tap for sweet toddy for manufacturing jaggery. 
102 tappers took the vow that they would not tap 
for fermented toddy and became members of the 
Association. . . . The Association will work for the 
moral and social improvement of the tappers in 
Oochin State, for temperanance and for the removal 
of all the restrictive and vexatiwus rules imposed 
upon those who tap for sweet toddy tor manufacturing 
jeggery. ” 

Travancore and Cochin are palm groves. Tapping 
is a big industry in these States. But tapping, instead 
of being used for health-giving purposes, is abused for 
promoting the destruction of health aad morals. For 
the toddy tapped is fermented and sold as drink. This 
reminds one of the use that is made of vineyards in 
Europe and South Africa. There is no fruit save 
Oranges to match grapes in its health-giving properties. A 
person who would live on fresh grapes and a little fatless 
bread need never get ill. Bat the grape culture supports 
® manofacture that destroys avnualily more people than 
gunpowder. What fruitarians are nevertheless trying to 
do with no present prospect kat with faith in the trath 
of their mission, the Tappers’ Association may do in 
Cochin if it works without being dismayed by disappoint- 
ments. it is a splendid idea to turn toddy into jaggery. 
If it succeeds, it will solve the problem of occupying 
tappers when temperance becomes the rule of life 
in the land of palms. it is painful to find that in a 
Brahmia-ruled State, whish has the reputation of being 
called enlightened, instead of facilities being given there 
should ba vexatious rules imposed upon those who would 
tap for manufactaring jaggery. 
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Pivot of Education 

At a time when emphasis in education is pat mane 
upon literary knowledge than upoo character building, 
the following from the article of Principal Jacks in the 
* Sanday School Chronicle ” will be read with profit: 

“ Our life presents itself as an endless movement, 
in which the march of science never quite overtakes 
the final problem of its own application. The point 
where responsibility rests upon us all is slways just 
ahead of the lest point reached by advancing scienos. 
The more the pursuer quickens his pace the more the 
fugitive quickens his, This inability of science to 
overtake responsibility is what I mean by its limit- 
ations. Applied scieaca will tell you how to make 6 
gun, but it will not tell you when to shoot, sl 
whom to shoot at. You say that moral science will 
look after that. I answer that moral science in 
revealing the right use of my gua, inevitably reveals 
the wrong use also, and since the wrong will often 
serve my selfish purpose better than the right, my 
neighbours run a new risk of being shot at and 
plundered. A bad man armed with moral science is 
another name for the devil, If Mephistopheles had 
been examined in moral science in the University of 
London, he would have carried off all the prizes. At 
that point moral science and natural science are 
in the same boat. How shall we name this fugitive 
thing which science never catches? I have called it 
life, others call it spirit or soul or sense, or perhaps 
the will, I do not think it matters greatly what we 
oall it, so long a8 we recognise that it exists and 
that it carries in its arms the fortunes of mankind, 
Lat edocation look to that. This is the point where 
all the enterprise of education and all the activities 
of religion come to their foous — the point of respons 
ibility. If we do it at all other points, and leave 
the point of responsibility uncared for we shall 
inevitably come to grief, ” 

In Far off Tuticorin 
Sjt, K. Naua Sivan Piilai writes: 

“We, tne members of the Swadesa Balyam Sangam, 
Tuticorin, beg to report that we started this sangam 
on 1098th Andoo in the month of [hai and for about 
2 years we conducted the sangam on a small scale 
performing Bnajans every Friday and so on. Then 
we collected fauds and donatiuns frum the pablic of 
this towo and thus we have organised tnis sapgam 
permagentiy, Tore are wenty members and most 
of tnem kaow how to spia. fnere are about 20 
Cnarkhas in our sangam and some of the members 
are still practising daily. We employ some female 
members to spin and we give wages for the yarn 
spun, The yarn spun by the members of this sangam 
is from 15 to 30 osunts. We gave all the yara 
prepared by the sangam for weaviog in a neighbour- 
ing village. About 60 towels were woven and all of 
them were very quickly sold in this town itself. 
There is a great demand such towels for we are 
trying to comply with that demand. The sangam 
is growing day by day and we beg you to bestow 
your best wishes upon our ¢angam. ” 

My best wishes will not avail the Swadesa Bilyam 
Sangam if the members do not do their daty by it, 
The inaccuracy of the langaye of the latter is distarb- 
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ing. Why Should there be an ‘about’ in giving 
information about a small society ? Instead of saying 

met of them kpin’, the correspondent could have 
given the exact number of Spinners, the time given 
by each daily to spinning and the count and the quantity 
spun. Why ‘there are about 20 Charkhes:’ and why not 
exactly how many? Why ‘ Some paid spinners’? Why 
not quite how many ? Why no mention of the wage 
given ? Are they spinners in need ? What:is the meaning 
of ‘about 60 towels’? 60 is @ round number. A business. 
like Organisation should give businesslike information, 
And those who wish to do Khaddar work, 7. ¢ serve 
the poorest and the neediest, must be businesslike. An 
assOdiation of exacily 20 members or even 13 would be 
® good and lucky association and will bo a valuable nucleus 
for Khaddar propaganda on large scale, if all the 
twenty or thirteen are honest, self—sacrificiog, earnest 
and industrious plodding workers. Khaddar work cannot 
be done by fits and starts. It cannot be done by impuls- 
ive men who would slave for a few days, may be a 
few months and then collapse altogether, Determination 
and grit are absolute essentials of success in this great 
Rational movement. 


All India Spinners’ Association 

Phe A_I. S. A. finishes the first year of its existence at 
the end of the month. Those who are in arrears for the 
passing year should make up their quota, if they wish to 
be considered continuing members of the A. I. S. A. 
Those who wish to renew their subscription for the next 
year should hasten to send in their quota. Too much 
strecs cannot be placed upon the necessity of sending 
well'twisted, even, and sprayed yarn. The testers have test 
ed the yarn sent in sn indulgent way. But indulgence 
cannot be continued for ever, It would be bad for the 
spinners and bad for the nation. Spinners therefore need 
not be surprised if they find that bad yarn is henceforth 
rejected, as bad coin, or for that matter bad everything, 
is or must be rejecled. Let the members remember that 
for receiving the privileges of the constitution to be re- 
vised at the end of five yesrs of existence of the associ- 
ation, it will be necessary to show five years’ continuing 
membership, 


Takli in Schools 

- Babu Prafulla Ch. Sen has sent to the All India spin- 
mera’ Association accurate and detsiled report of the 
reanits of one month’s Takli spinniog in the Duadando 
pational school (Bengal) whieh he has just teken over, The 
names, the times, and the yards spun, and the average speed 
fox everybody are given in the tab'e sont by him. Twonty-: 
six beys spun during the month of August 14368 yards, 
in weight 56 tolas, of from 6 to 80° counts, Nearly 60 
per cent of the yarn was fit for warp. The highest ave- 
mage speed attained was 90 yards per hour. The highest 
time span by a boy was 18 hours during the month. 
The highest quantity was 1621 yards. Only four boys 
Spun 1000 yards or over snd thus qualified themselves 
in, one month to bacome members of te juvenile branch 
of the Association i. e. if they were also wearing khaddur, 
If the teachers and the boys persist, there is no reason 
why at the end of the year every boy should not spin 
enoagh for his own clothing, I take it that the boys 
Will in dne course be taught to card their own eotton, 
if they are not already doing so, 
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Prafulla Babu supplements the table with the follow- 
ing interesting letter : 

“TI have pleasure to enclose herewith report of 
takli spianing work by the boys of the Duadando 
Jateeya Pathsala. The institution is a Lower Primary 
School We took over charge of the school from 
April 1926. We tried to introduce spinning on Charkha 
by the boys but the attempt was a sad failure. Every- 
day the wheels had to be repaired. Each boy would 
daily break a mala (string ), spindles would, go wrong 
and so on. The boys made aweful noise as there were 
five wheels and every boy wanted to learn. Thus 
during April, May and June vain attempts on the 
wheels were made. In July the wheels were removed 
and given away to needy spinners. We, the workers, 
learnt takli spinning and also takli manufacturing. 
From early August 1926, the boys were supplied with 
taklis, one by one twentysix bors got taklis. The 
smaller boys have nof yet been given taklis. The 
report will tell you the wonderful progress made by 
the boys in one month. Better results are expected 
this month i. e. in September. In fact we are having 
1000 yards everyday from the 1st of September. 
There is no more noise, the boys ply their taklis 
merrily on. Takli spinning is a means of discipline 
a8 also of enjoyment. 

“ The attendance of these village schools is an- 
satisfactory. We have 51 boys on the roll. Averege 
attendance is only 30. Of the boys 31 are Hirdus 
and 20 Mahomedans; among tho Hindus, 4 are un. 
tcuchables. ” - 


July. Figures , : 
These are further Khadi production and sale figures” 


for July: 

Province Production Sale, 
Behar 19,944 11,060 
Bengal 47,065 24,947 
O. P. ( Hindi ) : 246 
Gujarat 6,470 5,130 
( This figare does not Bie oe Ua eee 

incinde Amreli figs). 73,479 41,383 
Total of figares 
already published | 4 30,799 1,97,311 
in Young India of : 
9th. Sep. 1926 J. x ee eee ¢ 
Grand Total for July 1,94,278 © 2,38,694 
Totals for June were 1,20,799 1,97,312 

M. K;-d, 


All letters of inquiry must always be accompanied 
with postage for reply. 

Remittances through choques will be credited only 
when the latter are cashed, and all commissions charged by 
the banks concerned will be deducted from the remittances 
before they are credited. as sabscription. 


The price of a single copy of any available back 
number of this journal is As. 4 exclusive of, postage, 

The fresh remittances for subscribers intending to 
renew their subscription should reach here at least four 
days before the expiry date of which dua intimation is 
given them. They otherwise run the risk of V. Ps 
from this office crossing their money ordexs. 

All sabseriptions are payable strictly in advance and 
no credit or days of grace are allowed, Manager Y. I 
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Southward 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 

That restless great soul Charlie Andrews is never 
go happy as when he is wandering in search of God 
i, ¢, hamane service. Illness does not baffle him. If 
it is labour in distress, Charlie Andrews rushes to the 
rescue, If it is the flood-stricken that need his assistance, 
he goes, fever or no fever. Indians overseas find in 
him an ever ready helper and an unfailing guide. He 
was not well. He had a bite from a poisonous insect 
when he was at Stokes’ farm. But he would not take 
full rest as Shantiniketan needed him. He came to 
Sabarmati before proceeding to Senth Africa. He was 
not well. He got worse. But he will not cancel his 
passage. He was better, having rested under the 
hospitable roof of Sjt. Ambalal Sarabhai. And now 
though he is not strong enough he is on his way to 
South Africa. Before leaving, he left a writing which 
the reader will find in another column. 

For him this work of love is a search for God. It 
is God’s call to which he has responded. 

He kaows that he may get nothing. But his is ‘ not 
to reason why’; his is ‘but to do and die’. It is 
enough for him that the Indians of South Africa want 
him and that they have a just cause. He does not stop 
to weigh whether the cause is big or small. For him 
nothing is too small that is just and trathful. No 
individual is too lowly, if he needs his service. The 
Brahmin and the Bhangi, the Prince and the Peasant, 
the Capitalist and the Labourer claira his equal attention, 
if they stand for trath and justice, 

He is sensitive He feels the criticiem gently conveyed 
to him by well-meaning friends that he should have 
been in India wniist the Unioa Deputation was here and 
the Indian settlers wonld not need him so long before 
the time of the Round-Table Conference, He has allowed 
himself just to answer the oriticism in hig « In Search 
of God’. He was not wanted by the Deputation. Its 
hands are full. As a matter of fact, the Deputation does 
not want to be coached. It does not want to collect 
evidence officially. It has come to gather impressions 
without being told. It is enough if the members 
have come with an open mind. We have no reason 
to think otherwise. They must be left undisturbed save 
_by their own consciences. And conscience acts best 
when unprompted. It is pat upon its mettle. 


Mr. Andrews is wanted in South Africa and that now. 
Because the settlers immediately need a helper. Renter 
has told us they were in consternation when they heard of 
his illness. He is their chief, if not their only, hope. 
They mast prepare their case. They need all the time that 
is now left for that Preparation, They need him for this. 

He must prepare the atmosphere that is required for 
the Conference. He is the oaly living lick between the 
Whites and the Indians, The Conference can do nothing, 
if South African pnblic Opivion is intensly hostile to 
Indians. South African public opinion is not like ours, 
It has force behind it. It has votes that count. It cay 


dictate policies, It can defy Downing Street. Mr, 
Andrews can to some extent cultivate and mould that 
opinion, His very presence disarms criticism and silences 
opposition, His place at the present moment is undoubt- 
edly in South Africa, 

yi the deliberations of the Conference will affect 
not only the future of settlers in South Africa but they 
Will indirectly influence the Asiatic policy of the other 
Domiaions and Colonies. But the settlers must not deceive 
themselves. Mr. Andrews’ powerful intervention is in- 
dispensable for their cause, Bat the ultimate success 
must depend upon themselves. There is no help in the 
world like self-help. They must be firm but moderate 
in, their demands; they must spesk with one voice; they 
must act like one man; they must not swerve an inch 
from trath; they must discharge their part of 
the contract i. ¢, they must conform strictly to all 
sanitary and building regulations; and lastly they must 
be prepared in a body to suffer for their cause. There 
is co salvation without suffering. 


National Education 

I commend to the attention of all who are interested 
in national education the convocation address of Acharya 
A. T. Gidwani delivered before the students of Kashi 
Vidyapith and from which I reproduce elsewhere the 
main extracts, He is by no means despondent about 
national education or national educational institutions. 
And in order to cure students of their despondency he 
advises them like himself to visit pilgrim-like the different 
national educational institutions and centres where natiodal 
graduates are working. I share Acharya Gidwani's 
optimism. But I do not blind myself, as I know the 
Acharya does not blind himself, to the grave limitations 
of the national institutions, They do not show the 
virility of new institutions. The teachers of these instita- 
tions have to show greater faith in national education 
and the institutions they are conducting. They have to 
perform acts of greater surrender than hitherto, I am 
convinced that tnese institutions, in so far as they are 
languishing, are so doing for the want of faith, the 
Want of dedication on the part of the teachers, They 
mast dare to be original. An attempt may be made to 
evolve, by @ conference, a common system and a common 
policy. Bat probably the better way lies in each 
institution evolving along its own original lines. This 
country of ours is vast and variegated enough to warrant 


& variety of experiments. There are certain things 


which are obviously common to all national institutions, 
They do not need retelling. The idea of pilgrimage on 
the part of the teachers to the various institutions is 
undoubtedly sound. But even that idea presupposes a 
certain degree of buoyant faith. 

There is too much of makebelieve, self-deception and 
submission to convention. The field of education which 
holds the seeds of che future of the children of the 
of the soil requires absolute Sincerity, fearlessness in 
the pursuit of truth and boldest experiments, provided 
always that they are sound and based upon deep 
thought matured and sanotified by a life of consecration, 
Not every tyro in education may make such experiments, 
If the field is vast enough for sound experimenting, it 
is too dangerous for hasty and ill-conceived p 
such a8 people in feverish search of gold delight in, 


M. K. a. 
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0 NESTS Se 0 a 
The Universal Cottage Industry 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Baba Bijay Bihari Mukharjee of the Bengal Civil 
Service has published a booklet on the cottage industry 
of Bengal. It was awarded the Beereshwar Mitter 
Gold Medal of the Calentta University. Whilst the 
conclusions of Babu Bijay Bihari are infirm, the facts 
he has set forth are well worth consideration by every 
One who wishes well to this country. They derive 
greater importance from the fact that what 
Bengal is true almost of all India. 

“In Bengal” then “according to the census of 1921 
out of every 1000 persons only 68 live in towns. Ont- 
side Calcutta and the metropolitan districts of Howrah, 
the 24 rarganas and Hoogly there are throo towns 
containing over 30000 people, . . It will not there- 
fore be unreasonable to hold that of 46,695,536 of 
the population of the British territery in Bengal 
Searcely more than about 13 lakhs of the people are 
urban and the rest live mainly in the villages” 
Therefore the writer naturally contends, “to develop the 
villege and to secure for its inhabitants that sufficiency 
of comforts which is essential even in a country where 
only a little sufices, to organise it as a living entity 
in the body politic of the constitution is the crucial 
problem before the country. The utterance of Sir 
Horace Plunkett that ‘we must have home before 
home rule’ is true of Bengal as much as of Ireland to 
which he addressed it. One need not igaore the effect 
of the form of government and the need for a change 
in it to be convinced of the paramount and supreme 
necessity of attempts to rehabilitate the ‘ home’ in the 
villeges. In that scheme of rehabilitation, the cottage 
industry is not merely he'pfal bat absolutely essential. ” 

The author has no difficulty in showing that India 
was, at One time not very remote, happy and prosperous, 
He thus quotes Elphinstone: “All the description of 
the parts of India visited by the Greeks give the idea 
of a country teeming with population and enjoying the 
highest degree of prosperity.” THe has less difficulty in 


showing that the prosperity was mainly due to the one 
single industry of spinning and weaving. But today 


handspinning needs resurrection and weaving, though 
still an important cottage industry, does not need 
the same attention. 

Today there is no prosperity to note. Three fourths of 
the people are dependent solely upon cultivation, In Dacca 
and Faridpur 92% and in Midoapur 74% of ‘the cultivable 
land is now under cultivation. Average under cultivation 
per head of the agricnltural population is respectively, 
.72, .73 and .84 acres for the three districts. Thus 
there is little margin left for additional cultivation. 
And no peasantry that is solely dependent on 
agricultare can possibly live on less than one acre of 
land. The real average is far below the aversge given, 
because in the calculation are included buge tracts 
owned by rich zamindars. “It is no wonder, therefore, 
that one of the highest officials of the Government had 
to declare that in this country half the people did not 
know what. it was to have two meals a day. ” 

“The seriousness of the situation was expressed by 
the Famine Commission so long ago as 1877-78 thus: 
‘A main cause of the disastrous consequences of Indian 
famines and ove of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of ,providing relief in an effectual shupo is to be found 
ip the fact that the great mass cf the people directly 


is true of 
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depend on agriculture and that there is no other 


industry from which any considerable part. of 
the population derives support, The failure of the 


usual rains deprives the labouring class as a whole, not 
Only of the ordinary supplies of food obtainable at prices 
within their reach but also of the sole employment by 
which they can earn the means of procuring it,” ‘ The 
complete remedy”, say the Commissioners, “ for this 
condition of things will be found only in the development 
of industries other than agriculture and independent of 
the fluctuations of the seasons. ” 

The writer shows too that the bulk of the peasantry 
is ocenpied only during four months of the year. ‘‘ The 
clerks, the officials, the lawyers, the doctors, the 
politicians, teachers and all who believe themselves 
educated in English do not come up even to one per cent 
of the population”. I have remarked that the writer is 
weak in his conciusions. The weakness in my opinion 
is derived from the fact that he has collected all 
possible cottage industries. As a recital it is good 
enough, But it does not solve the problem which 
needs a speedy solution. For the vast bulk of the 
population, as also the worker in the villages, a museum 
of industries is simply bewildering. They should have 
One universal industry. And by a process of exclusion, 
One arrives at the irresistible conclusion that the only 
universal industry for the millions is spinning and no 
other, That does not mean that other industries do not 
matter or are useless. Indeed from the individual stand- 
point, any other industry would be more remunerative 
than spinning. Watch-making will be no dcubt a most 
remunerative and fascinetirg industry, But how msny 
can engage in it? Is it of any use to the millions of 
villagers ? But if the villagers can t1ecoustruct their 
home, begia to live again ag their forefathers did, if 
they begin to make good use of their idle hours, all 
else, all the other industries will revive as a matter of 
course. It is no use putting before famishing men a 
mu'tiplicity of raw foods and expecting them to make 
their choice. They would not know what to do with 
them, They will probably rush after the most tempting 


and perish in the attempt. I remember once in my 
life being early lyacned whilst [ was distributing 


rations to famished people. I had to enclose and guard 
myself and the provisions before I could distribute 
what I had been given for distribution, We make 
little headway because we have an unclassified calaloyue 
of industries for the people to choose, when we should 
know that there is only one industry it is possible to 
put before all. They may not all take it up. Let 
those who can and wish to, by all means, take up any 
other. But national resources must be concentrated 
up% the one industry of handspinning which all can 
take up now and besides which the vast majority can 
take up no other. And when the nation’s attention is 
thus rivetted on its revival, we will not have to be in 
search of a market for Khaddar. The energy and 
money that have today to be devoted to popularising 
Khaddar will tomorrow be devoted to its greater mannu- 
facture and to its improvement. It is the national 
inertia that blinds us to the possibility of Khaddar and 
thus paralyses our capacity for a grand national effort. 
It is not enough to say that handspinviog is ome of 
the industries to be revived. It is necessary to insist 


that it is the central industry that must engage our 
attention if we are to re-establish the villege home. 
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A COLDER tte ences macs ameaartaiar inn 


The Search for God 
(B C.F. Andrews) 

In a rew Anthology, I have just been reading one 
of Jalsladdin Remi’s poems, translated into Eaglish; and 
it has ti ached me so deeply, and givea me so remarkably 
the message I needed in the difficalt work thet lies 
ahead in South Africa, that I have determined 
to copy it out and share it with the readers of 
Young India before I go, in the hope that it may 
sppealto them as it has appealed to me. If rans as 
follows : 


He asked: Who standeth at My door? 
I answered: Thy indigent slave. 
He asked: What dost thou have? 
I said: I am come to greet thee; O my Lord: 
He asked: How long wilt thou persist ? 
I said: Until Thon call me ip; 
He asked: How long wilt thon desire it ? 
I said: Till the last day of time, O Lord! 
I laid claim to His love: I took solemn oath, that 
for love of Him I had renounced wealth and power. 
He asked: Doth sot a judge demand a witness 
to prove a claim? 
I said: Lord, tears are my witness, and this pale 
faca of mine the evidence, 
He asked; Is thy witness trustworthy, when thine 
_ @yes are wayward ? 
I said : I swear, by Thy great Justice, they are 
pure and free from guilt, 
He asked ; What desirest thou of Me? 
I said: Thy constancy and friendship! 
He asked : Who was thy comrade ? 
I ssid: The thought of Thee, O King! 
He asked: Who called thee bither ? 
I said; The romour of Thy Festival. 
O oak ye no more from me. Were I to tell you 
more words of His, ye would burst your bends: no roof 
or door cond restrain you, 


Jalaluddin Rumi, in Central Asia, wes the contemporary 
of St. Francis of Assisi ~-the seven hundredth anniversary 
of whose death will be celebrated ia Italy, and elsewhere, 
just about the time that this article will appear in the 
press. God, in His infinite compassion and mercy, has 
no East and West, but only one femily of mankind, to 
which we all belong; wherein we all alike receive our 
daily bread. Just when my heart was crying out in its 
search for God, this message c»me ss my own daily 
portien; and I am takiog the precious thought of it with 
me on my journey. 

There have been many yoices of discouragement of 
late, stating,—what seems almost evident on the surface, 
—that joarneys to South Africa are useless, while the 
colour bar remains so firmly established: while the daily 
trea'ment of Indians in the streets, in the railway trains, 
and in constant social ways, marks them out as an 
inferior and subject race. All this I know full well, 
from a bitter and intimate experience. Nevertheless, in 
face of an Asiatic Bill, which has only been cuspended, 
not withdrawn, I have confidence and hope. For God 
is there, keeping His hgh Festival in haman heart, 
quickening love in tnem among the Datch acd English, 
even as He is doing here amocg ourselycs; and surely 
He will meet mo there as the companion who is my 


Lord and King-- 

“ He asked: Who called thee hither ? 

I said; The ramour of thy Festival. 
O ask ye no more from me! Were I to tell you more 
words of His, ye would burst your bonds: No roof no 
door could restrain you. !” 


Satyagraha—True and False 
( sy M. K. Gandhi) 

There are many forms of Satyagrahs, of which 
fasting may or may not be one, according to the ciream- 
stances of the o:se. A friend has pat the following poser : 

“A man wants to recover money another owes 
him, He cannot do so by going to law as he iis 
non-co-operator, and the debtor in the intoxication of 
the power of his wealth pays him no heed, and 
refuses even to accept arbitration. If in these 
circumstances, the creditor sits dhunna at the debtor's 
dcor, would it not be Satyagraha ? The fasting creditor 
seeks to injure no one by his fasting. Ever since 
the golden age of Rama we have been following this 
method. But I am told you regard this as intimidation. 

If you do, will you kindly explain?” 

I know the correspondent. He has written from the 
purest motive. Bat I have no doubt that he is mistaken 
in his interpretaion of Satyagraha. Satyagraha can never 
be resorted to for personal gain. If fasting with a view 
to recovering money is to be encouraged, there would be 
no end of scoundrels blackmailing people by resorting to 
the means. I know that many such people are to be met 
with in the country. It is not right to argae that those 
who rightly resort to fasting need not be condemued 
because it is abused in a few cases. Auy and every one may 
not draw his own distinction bet veen fasting-—Satyagraha— 
true and false. What one regards as true Satyagraha 
may very likely be otherwise. Satyagraha, therefore, 
cannot be resorted to for personal gain, but only for the 
good of others. A Sstyagrahi should always be ready to 
undergo suffering and pecuniary loss. That there would 
not be wanting dishonest people to reap an undue advan- 


-.tage from the boycott of Law-courts practised by good 


people was a contingency not unexpected at the inception 
of Non-Co-operation. It was then thought that the 
beanty of Non-Co-operation lay just in -taking those 
risks. 

But Satyrgraha in the form of fasting cannot be 
undertaken as agsinst an opponent. Fasting can be resorted 
to only against one’s nearest and dearest, and that solely 
for his or her good. 

In a country like India, where the spirit of charity 
or pity is not lacking, it would be nothing short of aa 
outrage to resort to fasting for recovering money. I 
know people who have given away money, quite against 
their will, but out of a false sense of pity, The Satya- 
grahi has therefore to proceed warily in a land like ours, 
It is hhkely that eome men may succeed in recovering 
money due to them, by resorting to fasting; bat instead 
of calling it a triumph of Satyegraha, I would call it a 
triamph of Duragraha or violence. The triamph of 
Satysgrrha consists in meeting death in the insistance on 
trath. A Satyegrahi is always unattached to the attain- 
ment of the object of Satysgraha; one seeking to 
recover money cannot be so unattached. I am therefore 
clear that fasting for the sake of personal gain is 
nothing short of intimidation and the result of 
ignorance, ( Translated from Nerjivan by M. D.) 
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Acharya Gidvani on National 


Education 

Acharya A, T. Gidvani was invited to \preside at the 
Kashi Vidyapith Convocation. The following are the 
important parts of his convocation address : 

Inspite of frequent reports about defections, and 
diminishing number, most of the organisations that 
constituted the Kashi Qonference have survived intact. 
The Vidyapiths of Poona, Ahmedabad, Patna, Delhi and 
Benares still fonction and older institutions like ths 
Jateeya Kalashala of Masulipatam and the Prem-Maha- 
vidyalaya of Brindaban continue to retain their indepen- 
dence, while the Gurukuls of the Arya-Samaj are spreading 
far and wide. Several of these organizations have 
affiliated to them, institutions of outstanding merit whose 
Superiority over the standardized and _ stereo-typed 
institutions affiliated to Government Universities is widely 
acknowledged. To quote instances from Gujarat alone, 
with whose institutions I am more acquainted, any 
University may be proud of schools like the Dakshina 
Marti Bhavan of Bhavnagar, and the Broach School of, 
Chhotabhai Parani, nor are the schools in Bombay, Surat 
and Rsj‘ote to be easily brushed’’ aside. And then, 
more important than all these are the missions that the 
Snataks of the Vidyapith are establishing among the 
masses in cO-Operation with, and under the guidance of, 
the workers of the Satyagraha Ashram and Syt. Amrit 
Lal Thakkar of the Servants of India Society. These 
Missons are taking the form of Schools and Ashrams 
for the untouchables, institutions fer the uplift of 
backward classes like Bhils and the Kaliparaj and spinn- 
ing and weaving establishments in villeges, and model 
primary schools. 

“Tet those who will not see, ignore these institutions 
as ephemeral eyewash. It is important for us who see 
in them the hope of the future to take stock of these 
activities, to compose and to co-$rdinate, in order to 
guide our footsteps aright. Bring together the men 
who are moulding these institutions, and go, like me, as 
pilgrims to see each one of them in its owa atmosphere 
and background, and yon wiil be oured of your 
depression. 

“A pilgrimage of that kiad is particularly necessary 
for you young men who are taking your degrees today 
to give a finishing touch to your education. It will 
broaden your outlook and brig you in touch with 
kindred souls and comrades-in-arms. ‘The vision of the 
future of India, redeemed from the yoke of the foreigner, 
free and triumphant, will grow upon you, with each 
foot-step, as you traverse the couatry, reading its ancient 
history in the glorious achievements of its art and 
architecture, scattered all. over the land, studying the 
the varying oustams and traditions that form the 
picturesque exterior of an underlyiug unity, and watch- 
ing the living present in the daily toil of its teeming 
millions and the aspiration of humble devotees who, 
feeding the fire that consumes them, worship at the 
altar of the Motherland; and pershance, some of you 
may thus feel the fascination of a life of service, the 
urge of the Ideal of Freedom and find the missions 
that await you. 

% J would make such a pilgrimage an essential part 
of University Education. In small institutions like these 
the practical difficulties to be faced are not great and, 
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in proportion to their edvoational value, the difficulties 
can hardly count. People talk about interaationalising 
education, about exchange of professors. Extremely 
laudable objects these, but let us not forget the immediate 
need of inter-provi: cial activities in India, of an exchange 
of students, no less than of professors. By inter-provincial 
tours and tournaments, we must knit the country closer 
together, 

“One of the forms which University extension 
movements should take is to provide vacation courses for 
select students of other Universities ia the language of 
the provinca. I saw at Oxford students comiag from the 
continent to have a brief course in Koglish language and 
literature during the summar vacation. Why cannot Kashi 
gend its students to Ahmedabad in thesamm»r to acq1ire 
Gujrati, and Abmedabad to Bolpur to acquire Bengali ? 

‘** It is highly important to strengthen inter-provincial 
sympathies and bring into touch the new movements in 
literature and art that are one of the most hopefal 
signs of the future in almost every province, Do not make 
the mistake that the wider diffusion of Hindi alone will 
suffice to bring the provinces together. Universal 
knowledge of Hindi is, indeed, the most undisputed 
stem in the programme of National Education, in 
the truest sonse of the word. But that programme does 
not and cannot aim at the elimination of the languages 
and literaiures of the provinces whose description as 
vernacular does not diminish their importance. The lines of 
advance in Indian culture are the enriching of provincial 
cultures and a closer association of them as of the 
countries of the West in European culture, The eliminat- 
ion that is desirable is that of the provincial script and 
not of the provincial language. Bengali, Gujarati, Punjabi 
and Sindi, should like Marathi, adopt the Devanagari 
script forthwith, for their own wider diffusion, and for 
bringing within easier reach the cultures of different 
provinces to their people. 

** A still easier step in this approximation; and not 
less necessary, is closer co-operation between Hindi- 
gpasking ptovinces. Ideally speaking, only good can 
result from independent agencies evolving curricula and 
text-books as makiog for wider diffasion of intellectual 
activities. Bat our resources in men and money are 80 
limited that we should dony ourselves that luxury. The 
Bihar Vidy pith, the Kishi Vidyapith, the Prem-Maha- 
vidyalaya and the institutions in the Pu jab and the 
Central Proviices which have adopted Hadi as their 
mediu of instruction should effect an economy in national 
effort by using their resources to provide Hindi-speakiag 
people with school-books which should be abreast of 
modern progress in culture and educational theory and 


sayo them from the atrocious series that educates our 
children at present, under Government sanction. 


‘Aud that brings me to the nature and scope of 
National Education, for a proper consideration of which 


ow ee 


‘T earnestly plead. This Vidyapith like those of Gujarat, 


Bihar, Punjab and others is born of the Non-co-operat- 
ion movement; Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation of 
nearly all of them and in the minds of the people 
Natioaal Education is indissolubly associated with his 
movement. It is important to remember, however, that 
@ powerful movement bearing the same name formed s 
part of Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule campaign, and another 
of the partition agitation under the inspiration of Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh and his associates. The Gurukul system 
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‘s even an earlier and more independent effort. And 
then there is’ the great creation of Rabindra Nath Tegore 
_-the Vishwabharati at Bolpur, Institutions born of the 
earlier movements still garvive and make their contribution 


to the cause of culture and freedom. 
“Tt ia important to remomb2r this especially when 


Noa-Co-operation has ceased to be the creed of the 
Congress and the country, There is apart from Non- 
Co-oparation a real need of pioneer effort in Education 
end that is why successive political movements have 
been led to make educational reform an essential part 


of their programmes. 2 ee 
“The fondamental postulate of Non-Co-operation 1s 


the essential antagonism between the alien domiaation 
that has established its grip over this country, by what 
it chooses to call ‘Law’ and the subject people of India, 
who are its victims. Expediency aside, I believe that 
all parties in the country are agreed on this. The events 
of the last few months in which Government has, to all 
intents and purp%ses, abdicated even its primary function 
of maintaining Law and Order in the interests of which 
they pretend to retain all the substance of power in their 
hands, has only strengthened this conviction, inspite of 
the speeches recyntly made to order, in high quarters. 
“Given that conviction, however, it remains even 


then a matter of expediency, depending on a calculation 
of the strength and solidarity of the nation, whether 


you break all points of contact and declare open war or 
pursue a line of lesser resistance which need not necessa- 


_tily be that of least resistance. The Indian Non-Co- 
operation movement proceeded on the former plan though 


with great reservations, bresking only some important 


points of contact among which education figared promi- 
nenitly. Considering the interests at stske, the response 
to the call was most remarkable. Ose reason for this 
buoyancy was the expectation of an early termination of 
the struggle. The sacrifice of a year or two was cheerfully, 
. pay enthusiastically, made by young men who rallied 
round the Congress, Bat the year passed and the plan 
of campeign was altered radically. The swiftness and deci- 
sion of the earlier days of revolutionary activity gave way 
more or less to the latter method of a line of lessor resist- 


ance. The advent and evolution of the Swaraj Party and 
the decision of orthodox Non Co-operatioa to refrain from 
challenging it, naturally brought to an ead the original 


phase of Non-co-operation ircludiag the boycott of courts 
and schools. The resolution suspending the operation of 


Non-co-operation, should have, in reason, congratulated 
those who had answered the National Oall and suspended 
their practice and studies and released them from that 
obligation, while calling upon as many of them as found 
it possible to join permanent!y the ranks cf whole time 
public servants. In the absence of such a declaration 
high-minded men and young men of generous impulses 
have been victims of extremely uncharitable attacks. 
“In the sphere of education, while I have no pang 
of conscience with regard to the original call, it is my 
humble but deliberate opinion that, having regard to the 
lines 02 which the movement has proceeded the call 
cannot be persisted in, That is not to say that institutions 
like these mast close their doors, My point is that they 
must stend or fall by their i 
besides providing for iene who Regt ‘aed 
their backs on Goverament Institutions, Independence 
of, rather than hostility to, the other systems more snits 
the present programme. The ban on other institations 
has now no moaning. It is also worth while considering 
whether means cannot be devised to oxtend Oongress 
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ioflaence in the sphere of education so as to comprehend 
institutions working on comparatively less independent lines. 

“ Keeping this point of view clearly in the mind, 
our programme has to be so formulated that it prodnces 
not a more or less feeble imitation of orthodox instita- 
tions but that it satisfies a felt national need or 
stimulates a recognized, intelligible national necessity. 
That is why I plead for a central re-consideration of 
the problem. 

“In the constructive programme of National Educa- 
tion, the main points to keep in view are the atmosphere 
and activities of social service, growth of the provincial 
medium of instruction, wide diffasion of Hindi, vocational 
instruction, instruction in fine Arts, development of 
cottage industries with special emphasis on the spinning 
wheel, physical culture, a balancéd life, true to the 
ideals of Brahmacharya which alone can engender the 
Shakti that we need for National Emancipation. I 
mention these pints to which I feel little or no attention 
is being paid in the orthodox edtcational institutions of 
the land. If we concentrate, each to the extent of 
our opportunity, on one or more of these items there is 


ample scope for hundreds more of such institutions to 
flourish in the country. The point to bear in mind is 


that the special features to which I have drawn attention 
are not to be introduced as so many additional graces to 
lend attraction to the normal routine of mainly literary 
institatioas. Separate institutions may be needed for 
Some of them in aczordance with their importance. Some 
of them woald serve as experimental institations, others 
as missionary centres and all inspired with the ideals of 
service and sacrifica, It depends on our foresight and 
power of organization, whether we dissipate the resouress 
we have brought together or utilize them to give a new 
and much-needed direction to our national effort. We 
Shall fail if we let ambition get the better of our 
discretion, if we do not set limits to our enterprise... . 

“I have spoken of the essential points in the 
programme that we have to place bsfore ourselves; but 
young mon, you who are going outinto the world today 
with the hall mark of the Kashi Vidyapith on you, the 
justification of. your alma mater will be, more than 
anything else, the difference that it has made in your 
lives. If in your lives, you bear witness to the noble idea 
of nationalism in which there 1 room neither for the 
hatred of the foreigner, nor for hostility against those 
who differ from you in caste or creed, the ideal of love 
which comprehends the high and the low, and if with 
the strength of righteousness you stand firm in your 
conviction daring all risks and dreading noae, if you 
hold your heads high and walk erect, cringing for no 
cause, you will help to blot out the memory of the 
crawling lane of Amritsar than which there is no more 
appropriate description of India’s present state, 

“Yon are going out ia the world, when it is by no 
means easy to transcend parochial and communal pre 
possessions and prejudices and to them have to be added 
the ugly squabbles of parties and factions, the demore- 
lizing effect of which is to be noticed, in the atteranacs 
even of those who have prided themselves, in the past, 
on their culture and refinement, My advice to yon is by 
no means to shirk the fight. Kater the lists, buat play 
the game, Remember Swaraj is what we are after, and 
till we win it the nation groans. " 
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Fhe £3 Tax 

Bala Sundaram’s case brought me into touch with the 
indentured Indians. What impelled me, however, to 
make a deep study of their condition was the campaign 
for bringing them under special heavy taxation. 

In that year, 1894, the Natal Government sought to 
impose an annual tax of £25 on the indentured Indians. 
The proposal astonished me. I put the matter before 
the Congress for discussions and it was immediately 
resolved to organise the necessary opposition. 


At the outset, I must explain briefly the genesis of 
the tax. 


About the year 1860 the Europeans in Natal, finding 
that there was considerable scope for sugarcane cultivat- 
ion, felt themselves in need of labour. Without extra 
labour the cultivation of cane and the manufacture of 
sugar were impossible, and the Natal Zulus were not 
Suited to this form of work. The Natal Government 
therefore corresponded with the Indian Government and 
secured their permission to recruit Indian labour. These 
reernits were to sign an indenture to labour in Natal for 
five years and at the end of the term they were to be 
at liberty to settle theve and to have full rights of 
ownership of land. Those were the inducements held 
out to them, for the Whites then had looked 
forward to improving their agriculture by the industry 
of the Indian labourers after the term of their indentures 
had expired, 

But. the Indians gave more than had been expected 
of them. They grew large quantities of vegetables. 
They introduced a number of Indian varieties and made 
it possible to grow the local varieties cheaper. They 
also introduced the mango. Nor did their enterprise 
stop at agriculture. They entered trade. They purchased 
land for building and many raised themselves from the 
status of labourers to that of owners of land and 

ouses, Merchants from India followed them avd settled 
there for trade. The late Seth Abubaker Amod was first 
among them. He soon built up an extensive business, 

The White traders were alarmed. When they first 
welcomed the Indian labonrers they had not reckoned 
with their business skill. Thoy might be tolerated as 
independent agriculturists, bat their competition in trade 


could not be brooked. 
This sowed the seed of the antagonism to Indians. 


Many other factors contributed to its growth. Our 


. different ‘ways of living, our simplicity, our contentment 


with small gains, our indifference to the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation, our slowness in keeping our surroundings 
clean and tidy, and our stinginess ia keeping our houses 
in good repair,—all these combined with the difference 
in religion, contributed to fan the flame of antagonism, 
Through legislation this antagonism found its expression 
in the Disfranching Bill and the Bill to impose a tax 
on the indentured Indians. Independent of legislation a 
number of pinpricks had already been started. 

The first suggestion was that the Indian labourers 
should be forcibly repstriated, so that the term of their 
indentures might expire in India. The Government of 
India was not likely to accept the suggestion. Another 
proposal was therefore made to the effect that 

1 The indentured labourer should return to India on 
the expiry of his indenture; or that. 

2. He should sign a fresh indenture every two years, 
an increment. being given at each renewal; 

3. In the case of his refusal to return to India or 
renew the indenture he should pay an annnal tax of £ 35. 

A depptation composed of Sir Henry Binns and 
Mr. Mason was sent to India to get the proposal approved 
by the Government there. The Viceroy at that time 
was Lord Elgin. He disapproved of the £ 25 tax, but 
agreed to a poll tax of £ 3. I thought then, as I do 
even now, that this was a serious neglect of duty on 
the part of the Viceroy. In giving his approval he had 
in no way thought of the interests of India. It was 
no part of his duty thus to accommodate the Natal 
Europeans. In the course of three or four years 
an indentured labourer with his wife and each 
male child over 16, and female child over- 13 
came under the impost. To levy a yearly tax of £ 12 from a 
family of four= husband, wife and two children — when 
the average income of the husband was never more than 


14 shillings s month was atrocious and uoknown 
anywhere else in the world. 


We organised a fierce campaign against this tax, 
If the Natal Indian Congress had remained silent 
on the subject, the Viceroy might have approved 
of even the £ 25 tax. The reductioa from £ 25 to £ 8 
was very likely due solely to the Congress agitation. Sut 
I may be mistaken in thinking so. It may be possible 
thet the Indian Government had disapproved of the 
£ 25 tax from the beginning and reduced it to £ 3 
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irrespective of the oppositioa from the Congress. In any 
case it was a breach of trait on the part of the Indjan 
Government. As trastee of the welfare of India the Viceroy 
ought vever to have approved of this inhaman tax. 

The Congress could not regard it a8 sny great 
achievement to have succeeded in getting the tax 
reduced from £ 25 to £ 3. The regret was still there 
that it had not completely safeguarded the interests of 
thé indentared Indians. {[t ever remained its determina- 
tion to get the tax remitted, bot it was twenty years 
before the determination was realised. And when it was 
realised, it came as a result of the labours of not only 
the Natal Indians bat of all the Indians ia South Africa. 
The breach of faith with the late Mr. Gokhale became 
the occasion of the final campaign, in which the indent- 
ured Indians took their full share, somo of them losing 
their lives as a result of the firing that was resorted to, 
and over ten thousapd suffering imprisonment, 

Bat troth triumphed in the end. The sufferings of 
the Indians were the expression of that trath. Bat it 
would not have trinmphed except for unflinching faith, 
great patience and incessant effort. Had the community 
given up the struggle, had the Congress abandoned the 
campaign and submitted to the tax as ‘inevitable, the 
hated impost would have continued to be levied from the 
indentured Indians until this day, tothe eternal shame of 
the Indians ia Sonth Africa and of the whole of India. 

(Translated from Navjivan by M. D.) 
Narayan Hemchandra* 

Jost about this time Narayan’ Hemchandra came to 
England, I had heard of him as a writer. We met at 
the house of Miss Manning of the Natiooal Indian 
Arsociation, Miss Manning kaew that I could not make 
myself sociable. Wheo I went to her place, I used to 
sit tongue-tied, never speaking except when spoken to, 
She introduced me to Narayan Hemchandra. He did 
not know’ E glish. His dress was queer — a olumsy 
pair of trousers, a wrivkled, dirty, brown coat, after the 


Parsi fashion, no necktie or collar, and a tasseled woolen 
cap. He grew a long beard. 
He was lightly built and short of stature. His 


ronod face was scarred with smallpox, and had a nose 
which was neither pointed nor blunt. With his hand 
he was constantly turning over his beard. 
Such a queer-looking and queerly dressed person was 
bound to bs singled ont in fashionable society. 
‘I have heard a good deal about you,’ I said to him. 
‘I have also read some of your writings. I should be 
very pleased if yoa wore kind enongh to come to my place,’ 
_ Narayan Hemchandra bad a rather hoarse voice. 
With a smile on his face he replied : 
* Yor; where do yon stay?’ 
"In Store Street,’ 
*Then we are neighbours. I want to learn English. 
Will you teach me?’ 
*I shall be happy to teach you anything I can, and 
will. try my best. If you like, I will go to your place,’ 
‘Oh, no. I shall come to you, I shall also bring 
with mo a Translation Bxersise Book, So we made an 
appointment. Soon we were close frionds. 
Narayan Hemchandra was innocent of grammar, 
‘Horse’ was a vorb and ‘ron’ a nono. 1 remember 
* This is one of the ‘two chapters newly added to the 
"Story of My Experiments with Truth” Part L lt will follow 
Ohaptes MAKI, Part 1. 
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many such fanny instanees, But he was not to be ba fied 
by his igaorance, My little knowledge of grammar 
could make no impression on him. Ocertaialy he never 
regarded his igaoraace of gramaiur as a matter for shame, 


With perfect noachalance he said; “I have never 
been to school like yon, I have never felt the need of 
grammer ia expressiag my thoughts. Well, do you koow 
Bengali? I koow it. T have travelled in Bengal. It is 
1 who have given Maharshi Debendranath Tagore's 
works to the Gujirati-speaking world. And I wish to 
translate into Gojarati the tressures of msny other 
langaeges. And you know I am never Jiteral in my 
translations, I slways content myself with bringing out 
the spirit. Others, with their better knowledge, may be 
able to do more in fature. But I am quite satisfied 
with what I have achieved without the help of grammar. 
I know Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, and now I have began 
to kaow Eoglish. What I want is a copious vocabulary. 
And do you think my ambition ends here? No fear. I 
want to go to France and learn French. I am told that 
language has an extensive literature. I shall go to Germany 
also, if possible, and there learn German,” And thus he 
would talk on unceasingly, He had a boundless 
ambition for learning languages and for foreign travel. 

“ Than you will go to America also?” 

“Certainly. How can I return to India 
having seen the New World?” 

* Bat where will you find the money?” 

‘© What do I need money for? I am not a fashion- 
able fellow like yon The minimam amount of food and 
the minimum amoant of clothing suffice for me, Amd 
for that, what little I get out of my books and from my 
friends is enough. I always travel third class, While 
going to America also I shail travel on deck.” 

Nerayan Homchaadra’s simpacity was all his own, 
acd his frankness was on a par with it. Of pride he 
had not the slightest trace, éxcepting, of course, a rather 
undue regard for his owa capacity as a writer, 

We met daily, There was a considerable amount of 
similarity between our thoughts and actions. Both of 
us were vegetarians. We would oftea have our lunch 
together. This was the time when I lived on 17s, a 
week and cooked for myself. Sometimes I would go 
to hig room, and sometimes he would come to mine, 
I cooked in the English style. Nothing but Indian 
style would satisfy him. He could not do withont dal. 
I would make soup of carrots etc., and he would pity 
me for my taste. Once he somehow hunted out muno,* 
cooked it and brought it to my place. I ate it with 
delight. This led on to a regular system of exchange 
between us, I wonld take my delicacies to him and he 
would bring his to me, 

Cardinal Manniog’s name was thea on every lip. 
The Dock labourers’ strike had come to an early termi- 
nation owing to the efforts of John Burns and Cardinal 
Maoning. I told Narayan Hemchandra of Disraoli’s 
tribute to the Oardinal’s simplicity. “Then I mast ses 
the sage” said he. 

“ He is a big man. How do you expect to meet him ?” 

“Why? I know how. I mast get you to write to 
him in my name. Tell him I aman author and that I 
want to congratulate him personally on his hamanitarian 
work, and also say that I shall have to take you as 
interpreter as I do not know Moglish. ” 

* An lodian pulse, 
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I wrote a letter to that effect. In two or three days 
came Cardinal Manning’s card in reply giving us an 
’ppointment. So we both called on the Cardinal. I put 
On thé nsnal visiting suit. Narayan Hemchandra was the 
Same as ever——in the same coat and the same trousers. 


I sey to make fun of this, but he langhed me out and 
Said : 


“‘ You civilised fellows are all cowards. Great men 


never look at a person’s exterior. They thiok cf his 
heart, ”’ 


We entered the Cardinal’s marsion. As soon as we 
Were seated, a thin, tall, old gentleman made his 
appearance, and shook hands with ous. Narayan 
Hemchandra thus gave his greetings ; 

“I do not want to take up your time, I had heard 
a lot about you and I felt I should come and thank 
you for the good work you have done for the strikers. 
It has been my custom to visit the sages of the world 
and that is why I have pnt you to this trouble, ” 

_ This was of course my translation of what he spoke 
in Gujarat]. 

“Tam glad you have come. I hope your stay in 
London will agree with you and that you will get in 
touch with people here. God blers you. ” 

With these words the Cardinal stood up and said 
g00d-bye, 

Once Narayan Hemchandra came to my place in a 
shirt and dhoti. The good landlady opened the door 
and came running to me in a fright (this was a new 
landlady who did not kaow Narayan Hemchandra ) and 
said : ‘A sort of a madcap wants to see you’. I went 
to the door and to my surprise found Narayan 
Hemchandra. I was shocked. His face, however, showed 
nothing but his usual smile. 

“Bat did not the children in the street rag you?” 

“Well they ran after me, but I did not mind them 
and they were quiet.” 

Narayan Hemchandra went to Paris after a ‘few 
months’ stay in London. He began studying French 
and also translating’ French books. I knew enough 
French to revise his translation, so he gave it to me 
to read, It was not a translation, it was a substance, 

Fiaally he fulfilled his determination to visit America. 
It was with great difficulty that he sucreeded in securing 
s desk ticket. While in the United States he wag 
prosecated for ‘ being indecently dressed,” as he once 
went out in a shirt and dhotiz, I have a recollection 
that he was discharged. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M D ) 


How to Make Durable Khadi 

A correspondent sends me the following rules for 
Khadi workers to impose upon weavers under their control: 

1. Warp should always be made of selected yarn that 
is strong and even. 

2. Weaving should be close, 
This may mean higher weaving wage. 
in the end. 

8, Every thread that breaks whilst weaving must be 


mended. 
4. For borders on eithe: side for half an inch there 


should be double thread in every space and not alter- 
nately a8 is often done in the lower and the upper layer 


the closer the better. 
It is cheaper 


of the warp. 
% At two inches from either end for half an inch 


there should be double thread in the woof, M. K. G. 


Vegetarianism 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 3 
A correspondent is born in a mert-eating family. 
He has success'ully resisted the pressnre f-. m hs parents 
to return to the flesh-pot. ‘Bat’, he savs, ‘in a book 
I have b fore me, I read the opinion of Swami 
Vivekananda on the subject and feel a good deal shaken 
in my belief The Swami holds that for Indians in their 
present state flesh-liet is a necessity ard he advises 
his friends io eat flesh freely. He even goes 80 far as 
to sey ‘if yon incur any sin therehy throw it upon me; I 
will besr it.’ Tam now in a fix whether to eat flesh or not. ' 
This blind worship of authority is a sign of weskness 
of mind. If the correspondent has euch a deep-seated 
conviction that flesh-eating is not right, why should he 
be moved by the opinion to the contrary of the whole 
world? One needs to be slow to form convictions, but 
once formed they must be defended against the heaviest 


odds. 
As for the opivion of the great Swami, I have not 


seen the actual writing but I fear the correspondent has 
correctly quoted him, My opision is well known. I do 
not regard flesh-food as necessary for us at any stage 
and under any clime in which it is possible for human 
beings ordinarily +0 live, I hold flesh-food to be unsuited 
to our species. We err in copying the lower animal world 
if we are superior to it. Experiece teaches that animal 
food is unsuited to those who woald curb their passions. 

Bat it is wrong to over-estimate the importance of 
food in the formation of character or in subjogating the 
flesh. Diet is a powerfal factor not to be neglected. 
Bat to sum up all religion in terms of diet, as is often 
done in India, is as wrong as it is to disregard all restraint 
in regard to diet and to give full reins to one’s appetite. 
Vegetarianism is one of the priceless gifts of: Hinduism. 
It may not be lightly given up. It is necessary there- 
fore to correct the error that vegetarianism has made 
us weak in mird or body or passive or inert in action. 
Ths greatest Hindu reformers have basen the activest in 
their generation and they haveinvuriably been vegetarians. 
Who conld show greater activity than say Shankara or 
Dayanand in their times ? 

But my correspondent must not accept me as his 
authority. The choice of one’s diet is not a thing to be 
based on faith. It is a matter for every one to reason 
out for himself. There has grown up especially in the 
West an amount of literature on vegetarianism which 
any seeker after trath may study with profit. Many 
eminent medical men have contributed to this literature. 
Here, in India, we have not needed any encouragement 
for vegetarianism. For it has been hitherto accepted as 
the most desirable and the most respectable thing. Those 
however who like the correspondent feel shaken, may 
study the growing movement towards vegetarianism in 
the West. 


The fresh remittances for subscribers intending to 
renew their subscription should reach here at least four 
days before the expiry date of which due intimation is 
given them. They otherwise ran the risk of V. Ps 
from this office crossing their money orders. 

Remittances through cheques will be credited only 
when -the latter are cashed, and all commissions charged by 
the banks concerned will be deducted from the remittances 
before they are credited as subscription. Manager Y, I. 
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The Same Old Argument 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 


After reciting the evils from which we are suffering 
and after dealing with the improvements he would make 
in agriculture, a correspondent writes : 

“| think all these cannot be effected if we can 
stand back and say modern civilization is a disease. 
We have to face the disease boldly, and find out a 
remedy for eradicating the evils accruing thereform. 
We have come to a stage of development when we 
cannot get out of this modern or satanic civilisation. 
In this century of easy communication no country 
oan live in isolation from another. Western inflaences 
are shaking the very fundamentals of our society 
in economic, social, religions and political matters. 
In this struggle I think all the silly, superstitious 
and secondary elements have to meet their destruction 
making way for the solid and essential things to 
remain. ... We cannot any longer be content 
with our bullock carts or old earthen lamps. We 
osnnot escape the steamship, railways, motor cars, 
printing presses, the ideas of democracy, of love and 
world brotherhood. Nobody thought that, Japan 
would become such a powerfal nation in the Kast. 
If she had shirked to take up modern methods of 
production, she would have been exactly where for 
instance China is at present asking for sympathy of 
other nations. Our aim must be to see to the 
healthy growth of India. This cannot be done by 
magic. We must have a larger income. The 
national income is pitifally low. English economists 
complain that a decent cultured life is not: possible 
with a less than per capita income of £50; then 
what about India? Unless we start industries able to 
withstand foreign competition, is it possible to increase 
the national dividend? We must have a favourable 
balance of trade for India and then and then only 
cao the Indian peasant be made to think of sanitation, 
education, decency etc. .. . India is living yet for 
she has hitherto adspted herself to changing con- 
ditions. This cannot be done without the introduction 
of machinery and large scale production. ” 


This is the old argument restated. The correspondent 
forgets that to make India like England and America is 
to find some other races and places of the earth for 
exploitation, So far it appears that the Western nations 
have divided all the known races ontside Europe for 
exploitation and that there are no new worlds to discover. 
Among the exploited, India is the greatest victim. 
Japan is taking the share of the spoils no doubt. Bat 
if India and China refase to be exploited what will 
happen to the exploiters? And if the Western nations 
plas Japan are likely to come to grief, in the event of 
India and China refasing to be exploited, what can be 
the fate of India tryirg to ape the West? Indeed the 
West has had a sarfeit of indastrialism and exploitation. 
If they who are suffering from the disease are unable 
to find a remedy to correct -the evils, how shall we, 
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mere novices, be ahle to avoid them? The fact is that 


this industrial civilisation is a disease because it is all 
evil. Let us not be deceived by catchwords snd phrases. 
I have no quarrel with steamships or telegraphs. ‘They 
may stay, if they can, without the support of indastrialism 
and all it connotes. They are not an end. We mast 
not suffer exploitation for the sake of steamships and 
telegraphs. They are in no way indispensable for the 
permanent welfare of the human race. Now that 
we know the use of steam and electricity, we shonld be 
able to use them on due occasion and after we have 
learnt to avoid industrialism. Oar concern is therefore 
to destroy industrialism at any cost. 


The correspondent has suggested the remedy without 
knowing it himself. For he admits that India has 
lived till now when other nations have perished’ 
becanse ‘she has adapted herself to changing conditions.’ 
Adaptability is not imitation. It means power of resistance 
and assimilation. India has withstood the onslaughts 
of other civilisations because she has stood firm on her 
own ground. Not that she has not made changes. But 
the changes she has made have promoted her growth. 
To change to industrialism is to court disaster. The 
present distress is undoubtedly insufferable. Pauperism 
must go, But industrialism is no remedy. The evil 
does not lie in the use of bullock carts, It lies in our 
selfishness and want of consideration for our neighbours. 
If we have no love for our neighbours, no change 
however revolutionary can do us any good. And if we 
love our neighbours, the paupers of India, for their 
sakes, we shall use what they make for us; for their 
sakes, we who should know, shall not engage ia an 
immoral traffic with the West in the shape of buying 
the foreign fineries and taking them to the 
villages. 

If we would but think seriously and persistently, 
we shall discover that bafvre we make any other 
changes, the one great change to make is to discard 
foreign cloth and reinstate the ancient cottage in- 
dustry of handspinning. We mast thus restore our 
ancient and health-giving industry if we would resist 
industrialism. 

I do not fight shy of oapital. I fight capitalism. 
The West teaches one to avoid concentration of capital, 
to avoid a racial war in another and deadlier form. 
Capital and labour need not be antagonistic to each 
other. | cannot picture to myself a time when no man 
shall be richer than another. Bat I do picture to 
myself a time when the rich wil) spurn to earich 
themselves at the expense of the poor and the poor will 
cease to envy the rich, Hven in a most perfect world, 
we shall fail to avoid inequalities, bat we oan and 
mast avoid strife and bitterness. There are nomerous 
examples extant of the rich and the poor living in 
perfect friendliness. We have but to multiply such 
instances. 

India’s destiny lies not along the bloody way of the 
West, of which she shows sigas of tiredness, but along 
the bloodless way of peace that comes from a simple 
and godly life, India is in danger of losiog her soul. 
She cannot lose it and live. She mast not therefore 
lazily and helplessly say, ‘I cannot escape the onrush 
from the West." She mast be strong enough to resist 
it for her own sake and that of the world, 
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Sorrows of Girl-Wives 
(By M, K. Gandhi) 
“A Hiodu lady from Bengal” writes : 


“I don't know how to thank you for your 
Speaking on behalf of the poor girlwives of our 
Hindn society. The Madras case is not a singular 
One. One year sgo a similar incident took plave in 
Caleutts, The girl was only 10 years old. After living 
two nights with her bu-band, she refused to go to 
him at all. Oue day however, she was sent by her 
mother to give sonie pan to the man. Perhaps the 
poor girl thonght thst she could return as soon as 
she had handed it over to the husband. Bat the 
man shut the door and she could not get ont of the 
room. After a while a pitiable groaning was heard. 
The girl’s mother ran up to the room. When the 
door was opened, the girl was fonnd dead,—so severely 
was she strack on the head by the ‘husband’. 

“ The man was tried in the court,-and war 
sentenced to death. 

“Who knows how many unreported oases of 
that type take place in our society ? I personally 
know such cases in which the girl-wives, until they 
Were grown up, tried to be away from their husbands. 

‘““ But who will speak on behalf of them? Oar 
women always bear their burden of sorrow in silence, 
with meekness. They have no power left in them 
to fight against any evil whatever. And our men, 
with their unlimited power, always think of their 
own comfort and never think of the poor women, 

“A Brahmin lady of my acquaintance was 
married at 10, She would not go to her husband. So 
the husband married another-a grown up one. The 
poor lady,— now in the prime of youth, = stays at 
her father’s house. 

‘I hear from a ledy that in the villages amongst 
the lower classes, the husbands often beat their girl- 
Wives because they try to be away from them and 
cannot be easily pushed into the husband's room at 
night, 

‘‘ Where the sufferers have no voice and opporta- 
nity to speak for themselves, it is very easy to defend 
the. monstrous customs. ” 

Whether the picture drawn here is true to life or 
overdrawn the substance is surely true, I do not need 
to search for evidence in support. I know a medical 
man enjoying a large practice having married and taken 
to himself, an elderly widower, a girl who was young 
enough to be his daughter. They were living together 
as ‘husband and wife,’ Another, a - sixty-year-old 
educationist, a widower, married » girl of nine years. 
Thongh everybody knew of the scandal and recognised 
it as such he remained inspector outwardly, respected 
poth by the Goveroment and the public. It is possible 
for me to recall more such instances from my memory 
and/that of friends. 

The fair correspondent is correct in ssyivg that ‘there 
is no power of resistance left’ in the women of India 
‘to fight against any evil whatever.’ No doubt man is 
primarily responsible for this state of things. Bat may 
women always throw the blame on men and salve their 
consciences ? Do the enlightened among them not owe 
it tq their sex as also to men whose mothers they are 
to take up the burden of reform? What. is all the 
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education worth that they are receiving if on marriage 
they are to become mere dolls for their husbands and 
prematurely engaged in the task of rearing would-be 
manikins? They may fight, if they like, for votes for 
women. It costs neither time nor trouble. It provides 
them with innocent recreation. But where are the brave 
women who work among the girl-wives and girl-widows, 
and who would take no rest and leave none for men, till 
girl marrieges become an impossibility, and till every girl 
feels in herself strength enough to refuse to be married 
except when she is of full age and to the person about 
whom she is given the final choice? 


Wants Satisfaction 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 

Here is eloauence which I have not abridged except 
for the removal of a fling or two at the ‘magnates of 
wealth ’ with their ‘cesspools in the bed of economic 
stream ’. 

“1 read your article ‘ Students’ Duty’ of the 
16th September. You refuse to guide the unwilling, 
Acquitted as you stand, what of those that spin and 
toil for the conntry ? Eliminating untouchability and 
Hindu Muslim unity which form no work but only 
a culture of the mind, spinning is all that remains, 
All along I have been minding the wheel. With 
your beginning of systematising Khaddar work, my 
work at the wheel too began to be systematic. 
Against my name you will not find a single default, 
Spinning franchise I look to as the harbinger of 
Rama-Raj, drastically attempted by Lenin. The 
thought of the coming millenium makes it a pleasure 
tO spin. 

‘ Meanwhile, your forces fret under famive 
rations and laziness imposed upon them. 

‘‘Spinning for creating the Charkha atmosphere 
does not occupy all the time; it is a fact that is 
often reiterated that it is good as a supplementary 
industry, Work for the limbs and bread for the 
stomach are as essential for the health of the 
Nochanger as for every other. Anti-national 
institutions all standing tabooed, how is he to feed 
and clothe himself? I have a friend that shares 
with me the last pie. But I must not be a hanger- 
on always. Moreover the idle hours depress my 
spirits. Drifting aimless, now trying a hand at 
shoe-making, and now at weaving, I clutched at a 
Head-master’s post in a Taluq Board School, 
reconciling myself to it with the thought that I 
may reinstate the wheels consigned to the lumber 
room. It is a matter of time. During sixteen days 
of this trial, spinning on the takli is making headway. 
But even though I am minding “ the wheels that 
grind slow but sure” I do not feel at ease, The 
thought that Iam a renegade haunts my mind. 
High-priest of Democracy as you are, I am sure 
men will not have to rot for want of work and 
bread in your scheme of Swaraj. Working as we do 
on your terms, we have a right to ask for satisfaction. 
T expect it in the columns of Young India early, as 
weariness of life grows every minute. ” 

The correspondent seems to possess a fine sense of 
humonr and therefore does not need much satisfaction 
from me. But for the enlightenment of those no- 
changers, who may be in the same position as he is, bat 
who do not possess the same sense of humour, I may 
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‘state that having taken the post of school-master in a 
Talnq Board School, I should stick to it and spread the 
gospel of Khaddar and only leave the post when I get 
a job more after the heart of a No-changer; and then too 
if it can be left without putting the employers to 
inconvenience. A conscientions worker will never leave 
his employer in the lurch or use an existing job as a 
mere stalking-horse. The correspondent could however 
have finished his course of weaving. A good pattern 
weaver any day earns one rupee per day. If he had 
become an accomplished shoemaker, he could also have 
made as mach. One who has canght the spirit of the 
epinning movement need never feel idle. Has the 
correspondent mastered the science of spinning ? Does 
he know ginning and carding? He can then earn from 
eight annas to a rupee per day from gioning and card- 
ing, Bat presently there will be the Khadi service, 
One who is poor bat willing can sustain oueself even 
whilst qualifying for the Service. There is illimitable 
seope for those honest men and women who do not 
mind toiling with their bodies and would be satisfied 


with a simple sustenance wage and have no ambition for 
riches or fame. 
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The Potency of Yarn 

My friend Pandit Bechardas of the Gujarat Paratattve 
Mandir was kind enongh to bring to my notice & pathetic 
story narrated in the commentaries on the Sutrakritanga 
Sutra of the Jains ( Shrataskandha If, Adhyayana 6 ), 
The following narrative has been constructed with the 
help of Shilankacharya’s Vivriti and Hemavimalasuri’s 
Dipika: 

A husband and wife in the city of Vasantapura in 
the country of Magadha simultaneously assumed the 
vows of a monk and nun respectively. But they could 
not get over their matoal attachment, and therefore 
rather thaa break their vow, ended their lives by 
voluntary renunciation of all food ( @WIITeIT ). 
The husband in his next birth was born in Ardrapur 
and wes named Ardrakakumara, The wife.too was born 
as daughter to a merchant prince in Vasantapurs, 
Ardrakakoumara again desired to become a monk. His 
father did not like the idea and therefore always kept 
him surrounded and gnarded by an escort of 500 
Rajaputras. Bat Ardrakakumara escaped all the same on a 
swift horse when he was out for a ride. A guardian 
angel warned him that the time for his renusciation 
was not yet and he should not be in a hurry about it, Bat 
the haughty youth disregarded the warning and became 
a monk. 

While moving about in this wise, he was seen and 
recognised by the girl in Vasantapnra as her beloved 
in their previous birth, Kyventaally Ardrakakomara 
married the girl and became a householder. The wife 
bore him a son, and then he said to her: 
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‘ Now you have a second supporter in this boy, and 
you must permit me to leave you and look to the welfare 
of my soul.” This proposal was not at all to the wife's 
taste. But how possibly could she mike Ardrakakamara 
give up che idea whish was continually runing into 
his head? Love suggested a trick to her, She began 
tO Spin. 

Tal FaAUANT BWNIsITANSI 1 

The young boy asked her, ‘Mother, what is it you 

are doing ?’ 
feardaq Aa SRST | 

She replied, ‘ Darling, your father wishes to leave us 

all. You are still too young to earn. And so I have 

began to spin from an idea that I will ba abie 
honourably to support you as well as myself by this 
means *. 

aca aa ftat safageia: 1 aenft @ycaautisal- 
aa | aaszaaaismegqa fafrarsseata waed a qrefsar- 
Haateagansaara 

The boy intuitively grasped the whole situation and 
in a moment thought out a wonderful way out of the 
d‘fficulty. He imagined that his father could never go 
if he bound him up. He therefore tied him with the 
yarn spun by his mother, and ssid in the exquisite 
accent; of a child’s speech Now that I have fixed you 
up, go away if you dare. 

aaft aetaerasaan aesfarqaty Fart AzaT 


arerdifs aeaanfynafre yarat fear aRafea: | 


The father, keen as he was upon renunciation, had 


not the heart to resist an appeal from such a quarter. 
He thought he would live with his family a little longer, 
say for as many years as the boy hsd gone round and 
round him with the yarn, He found there were twelve 


Strands and therefore continued with them twelve years 
more. He then left the world and became a powerful 
teacher of Jainism. 

af faftar 1 aaedisdt sseaaaeaaeaaeara- 
vq agit aa at eqraenfaf 1 fasta aeaat 
qragiga alata agloral zeae esafeea: 1 Tig 
g@qg aaeaty zifria: safhaas adisat garage: | 

Once in the forest an elephant’s chains snapped at 
the very site of Ardrakakumars. 

TREPANRUA AT geal arariyTe: | 

The king, who was astonished to hear this news, 
asked the sage, how this oould happen, and observed 
that he was a wonderful man indeed. 

um 4 fafeagaraa nereqewrageaa get wT 
ey azuaal ‘eect frcis: asa sfa | 

The sage replied, 
mere Aaa: ara eedaaiafea: aHRS HASTA ATT | 
1 sR a UTTAR 
mqeq wTeT any aT 1 
ut g asa ata gat 
TEE AMA srr aq 1 
( @ set al acqiaataay | 
nmeq HaeT aA fe as 1 
wag ae sfrafa gseu 
WRIT APslaleda aegai nu) 

O Kiog, it is no wonder if the chains rivetted apon 
an elephant by men should fall off in the forest, but it 
is a woader indeed when a man should release himself 
from the bondage of strands spun and twisted with a 
spindle. 
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Sayings of Lao Tze 
(Culled By C. FP. Andrews) 

XXIX. If you desire to gain the kiogdom by force, 
I see you will not succeed. 

The kingdom is a diviae chalice: it cannot be taken 
by force. 

He who would make it, mars it, 

He who would grasp it, lets it go. 

For in the course of Nature, if some advance, others 
are left behind; if some are made warm, others are made 
cold; if some are made strong, others are made weak, if 
some are made to move, others ate made to be 


still. 
LIX. In the regulation of mankind and in the 


serving of Heaven, there is naught that surpasses 
Moderation. 

In this economy of action is the secret of foresight. 

From the following of this foresight comes continual 
storing of the merits. 

From this abundance of inner Grace comes the power 
which none can conquer, 

If the inner power cannot be conquered, then its 
limits are unkhowa. 

To have the power which knows no limits is to gain 
a kingdom’s rule. 

He who, by moderation, has gained the root of 
sovereignty, will surely long endure. 

This it is to be deep rooted and to have a firm 
foundation in the lasting life and vision of the Lver- 
lasting Tao. 

LVII. A man of justice may govern a nation. 

A man of strategy may lead an army. 

But to possess the kingdom he must dwell in the 
Inner life. 

How do I know that this is so? 

Because the greater the limitations and restrictions, 
the poorer become the people; the greater the efforts 
to enforce order, the more inordinate do the people 
become; the more crafty and skilfal the people, the 
more artificial become their lives; the more the laws 
are promulgated, the more do they depart therefrom. 

That is why the Master says : 

“I practice Wau Wei, and the people of themselvas 
find Order, 

I love in peace and silence, and the people of 
themselves find Rest, 

I work from within, and the people of themselves 
find the fruits. 

I love the Inner Life, aad the people of themselves 
find Simplicity, ” 

LXXX, Were I ruler of a little state with Sparse 
popalation, the people should not be taught to rely on 
force. 

I would teach them how to regard death and not to 
go abroad to seek it. 

Though they possessed the means to travel afar, 
they would not need to pursae them. 

Though they owned weapons and armonar, they 
would not need to display them. 

I would encourage them to retarn to their pristine 
habite. 

Though their food were plain, it would be pleasing, 

Though the garments were simple, they would have 
their beanty. 
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Their dwellings would be havens of peace; 

Their happiness, in following N«tore’s ways. 

Though neighhouring states shoald be within reach 
of sight and sound, yet they would grow old and die 
withont coming into conflict. 

XXX! Wespons of strife, however besntifal, are 
emblems of il!-omen and incentives of il!-feeling. 

The servant of Tao doth not employ them. 

He who walks in peace the path of the blessed doth 
honour. 

He who walks in strife, the path of the ucblessed 
doth follow. 

Weapons of strife confer no blessings. The wise man 
prefers tranquility and peace before them. 

If he conquers, he rejoices not. 

For joy in conquest is the joy of destraction, and 
such cannot hold the kingdom. 

The blessed path, to happiness leads. 

The unblessed path bat sorrow brings. 

The servant follows the path of life. 

The warrior chief treads the path of death: he dwells 
with those who mourn. 

He who takes many lives should lament with mach 
grief, and give fail honour to the departed. 

LXXVI Man at his birth is soft and tender; but is 
rigid and hard at his death. 

It is the same with everything. 

In growth, trees and plants are pliant and tender; but 
in death they are withered and tough. 

Thus the hard and the strong have affinity with 
death; but the soft and the tender are companions of 
life. 

Therefore, he who relies solely on strengh will not 
conquer; a powerful tree invites the axe, 

Thus, the place of great strength is below, but 
gentle softness dwels above. 

The soft and the hard, the strong and the weak, a8 
well as all such opposites are equally essential elements 
of duality. Both are good; but strength is made perfect 
in weakness, when man recognises his dependenge on 
the Divine. 


A Correction 

In my article on ‘ Non-Resistance’ in the issue of 
23th September, I said the paper from which I have 
quoted was received from an American friend, This was 
a mistake, The sender who is an Indian and is living 
in India now draws my attention to the fact that it was 
he who received it in the first instance from his American 
friend and that therefore the sender to me was not 
an American friend. I apologise for the error which 
was unintentional. I had put the papat among the 
* Young India’ matter file for attention and had forgotten 
that it was sent by an Indian friend. 
A Migsprint 

The same correspondent draws attention to a misprint 
in the issae of 16th September in the last line of the 
article headed ‘ Anti-Conscription ’. The original reads : 
‘Fach is afraid and trastfal of his neighbour.’ It should 


be ‘ distrastfal. ’ M. K. a. 
All letters of inquiry must always be accompanied 
with postage for raply. Manager Y. I 


Printed and yriblished by Swami Anand, at Navajivon 
Presa, Sarkhigarami Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth — Part Il 
{By M. K. Gandhi) 


_ Comparative Study of Religions 

If I foucd myself entirely absorbed in the service of 
the community, the reason behind it was my desire for 
self-realisation. I had made the religion of service my 
own as I felt that God conld be realised only through 
services. And service, for me, was the service of India, 
becanse it came to me withont my seeking, because I 
had an aptitude for it. I had gone to South Africa for 
travel, for finding an escape from Kathiawar intrigues 
aad for gaining my own livelihood. But, as I have said, 


I found myself in search of God and striving for 


~ self-realisation. 

Christian friends hsd whetted my appstite for knowledge 
whieh had become almost insatiable, and they would 
not leave me in peace, even if I desired te be indifferent. 
In Durban Mr. Spencer Walton, the head of the Scuth 
Africa General Mission, fourd me out. I became 
almost a member of his family. At the back of this 
acquaintance, was of course my contact with Christians 
in Pretoria. Mr. Walton had a manner all his own. I 
do not recollect his ever having invited me to embraces 
Christianity, But he placed his life as an open book 
before me and let me watch all his movements, Mrs, 
Walton was a very gentle and talented woman. [ liked 
the attitude of this couple. We knew the fundsmentai 
difference between us. Any smount of discussion could 
mot eflace them. Yet even differences prove helpful 
where there is tolerance, charity and truth. I liked 
Mr. and Mrs. Walton's humility, perseverance and 
devotion to work, and we met very frequently, 

This friendship kept alive my interest in religion. 
It was impossible now to get the leisure that I ased 
to have in Pretoria for my religious stndies. Bat what 
little time I could spare I turned to good account. My 
religions correspondence continued, Rayachandbhai was 
guiding me. Some friend sent me Narmadashanker’s book 
‘Dharma Vichar’. Its preface proved very helpfal, I had 
heard about the Bohemian way in which the poet 
had lived, and a description, in the preface, of the 
revolution effected in his life by his religions studies 
captivated me. I came to like the book and read it 
from cover to cover with attention. I road with 
igterest Max Muller's book, India— What can it teach us? 
andthe translation of the Upanishads published by the 
'Phecsophiecal Society. All this enhanced my regard 
for Hinduism apd-its beauties began to grow upon me. 


Chapter. XXIJ 


This, however did not prejudice me sgainst other 
religions, I read Washington Irving’s Mahomed and 
His Followers and Carlyle’s panegyric ca the Prophet. 
These books raised Mahomed in my estimate. I also 
read a book called the Sayings of Zarathustra. 

Thus I gained more knowledge of the different 
religions. The study stimulated my self-introspestion 
and fostered in me the habit of putting into practice 
whatever appesied ‘to mein my studies. Thus 1 began 
some of the Yogic practices, as well as I could under- 
stand them from a reading of the Hindu books, But I 
could not get on very far and decided to follow them 
with the help of some expert when I returned to Iadia. 
The desire has never been fulfilled. 

I made too an intensive study of Tolstoy's books, 
‘ The Gospels in- Brief,’ ‘ What to Do?’ and other books 
made a deep impression on me. I began. to realise 
more and more the infinite. — of universal 
love. 

About the same time I came in contact with another 
Christian family. At their suggestion, I attended the 
Wesleyan church every Sunday. For these days I also 
had their standing invitation to dinner, The church 
did not make a favourable impression on me. The 
sermons seemed to be uninspirmg. The congregation 
did not strike me ss being particularly religious. /They 
were not an assembly of deyont souls; they appeared 
rather to be worldly-minded people going to charch 
for recreation and in conformity to custom. Here, at 
times, I wou'd involuntarily doze. I was ashamed, but 
some of my neighbours who were in no better ‘case 
lightened the thame. I could not go on long like this 
and soon gave up stternding the service. 

My connection with the family I used to visit every 
Sunday wes abruptly broken. In fact it may be said 
that I was warned to visit it no more. It bappened 
thas My hostess wes s good and simple woman bat 
somewhat narrow-minded. We always discussad religious 
matters. I was then re-reading Arnold’s Light of Asia, 
Once we began to compare the life of Jesns with that 
of Baddha. “Look at Gautama’s compassion!” said I, 
“Tt was not confined to mankipd, it was extended to 
all living beings. Does not one’s heart overflow with 
love to think of the lamb joyously perched on his 
shoulders ? Oae fails to notice this love for all living 
beings in the life of Jesus.” Tae comparison pained the 
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good lady, I could understand her feelings. I cat the 
metter short and we went to the dining room. Her son, 
a cherub sged searcely five, was also with us. I am 
happiest when in the midst of children and this young 
ster and I had long been friends. I spoke derisively of 
the piece of meat in his plate and in high praise of 
the apple in mine. The innocent boy was carried away 
and joined in my praise of the fruit. 


Bat the mother? She was dismayed. 


I was warned, I checked myself and changed the 
fubject. The following week I visited the family as 
usnal but not withont trepidation. I did not see that I 
sbould stop going there, I did not think it proper either. 
But the good lady made my way easy. 

‘Mr. Gendhi”, she said, “ please don’t take it ill if 
I feel obliged to tell you that my boy is none the better 
for your company. Every day he hesitates to eat meat 
and asks for fruit, reminding me of your argument. 
This is too much. If he gives up mest 
he is bonnd to get weak, if not ill. How oould I 
bear it? Your diseussions should henceforth be oaly 
with us elders, They sre sure to react badly on children, ” 

“Mrs. . , .,” I replied, “ I am sorry. I can understand 
your feelings as a parent, for I, too, have children. We 
can very easily end this unpleasant state of things. What 
I eat and omit to eat is bound to have a greater effect 
on the child than what I say, The best way, therefore, 
is for me to stop these visits. That certainly need not 
affect our friendship. ” 

“T thank you,” she said with evident relief. 

( Translated from Narajivan by M. D. ) 


Race Arrogance 


A German correspondent who is interested in obliteratir g 
race distirctions sends me an artical showing the wrorg 
done by white Enrope to the Abyssiniars and the Riffs 
and the injustice that is being daily perpetrated against 
the Negro in the United ‘States of America in 
the neme of snd for the sake of maintaining white 
superiority. From the article I cull the following three 
instances: 

There were Christian clergymen the other day 
voyaging to the ‘ Holy Land’. A clergyman from the 
Southern States announced himself, His white fellow 
clergymen would not let him travel with them. The 
passage was refunded and cmpensation was paid and 
thus they got rid of the ‘ coloured man’. 

In South Carolina (U. S, A.) a white man stole 
a motor car. He got four weeks. The same Court of 
Jostiee condemned a negro to three years’ penal 
servitude for stealing a bicycle. A Delaware (U. S, A.) 
‘eoloured’man was sentenced to death for committing 
rape On a white girl. At Alabama (U.S, A.) two 
whites were fined $250 each for committing rape 
on coloured girls. 


If the white man is cursed with the pride of race 
we are curted with the pride of birth. Our treatment 
of the so-called untouchables is no better than that of 
coloured people by the white man. I have cited the 
examples to show that the material achievements of 
the West have made no material difference in their 
morality — the fiaal test of any civilisation. 


M, K. G. 
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Correspondence 
A Catechism 
To the Editor, Young India 
Sir, 

I have been following with keen interest your articles 
on s¢cial reforms amongst the Hindus. I have however 
not been able to follow the exact line of argument 
adopted by you on some points, and the conclusions arrived 
at in some cases have, in my opinion, some doubtfal 
points which require farther elucidation. I shall be glad 
if you will find space in Young India to give your views 
on these poiats which I briefly mention below: 

1. Concerning widows 

You have constantly been pleadiog widow-remsrriage 
but only for girls upto a limited age, probably 15. In 
Young India dated August 19th, you’ wrote “TI have 
never advocated widow-remarriage on a wholesale ecale. 
The statistics by Sir Ganga Ram summarised in these 
pages deal with widows upto 15 years only.” I take 
these lices to mean that you advocate remarriage of 
widows upio 15 years of age? But what do yw advocate 
about widows of slightly bigger ag> than 15, say 16, 
17, 18, 20 and 22 years of age? If your limit be accepted 
es any test of fitness for remarriage, obviously the 
cases quoted shall have to be termed “ undeserving,” no 
matter even if the widow feels anhappy and miserable 
at her lot and is an object of persecution (as I painfully 
realise she is in an average Hindu family). Please do 
let us know clearly, if knowing all this you really advo- 
cate an age limit. It were another thing if you were to 
advocate the limited reform with a view to prevailing 
upon Hindus, majority of whom are dead sgainst widow- 
remarriage. But my belief is that you do not limit a 
good thing for fear of getting unpopular or the reform 
getting unpopular and thus not having a fair chance of 
snecess. 

Whilst I think all reformers in this direction may 
have had in their minds mostly the innocent child widows, 
when advocating widow-remarriage, they did not (in my 
Opinion wisely ) fix an age-limit for sach remarriages, a8 
that would have crested a really awkward barrier in a good 
many deserving cases as well. Please do make clear what 
yoa have in your mind about such widows. 

Whilst rep!ying to this, I hope you wou!d not forget 
such a case as that of a girl marrying at an advanced 
age, say, 20 or 22 years and becoming a widow 
the next day or three months after marriage and the fact 
that such cases do occur. Would such girls lose the 
right of remarrying simp!y becwe they are above the 
age limit and can understand the sanctity of marital 
relations ? 


At the same time if an age-limit for widow re- 
marriage is really felt to be mecessary in the welfare 
of society, should it not be equilly necessary to fix an 
age-limit for remarriage of widowers? Simply because 
man happens to be stronger than the female sex, let 
him not always frame laws that msy not be jast bat 
snit his convyeniencs. Besides the practice of old men's 
marriages to young girls in their teens is as mach a 
canse Of increasing number of widows in society and 
as horrible a practice as that of child marriage. Why 
should you not advooste men not being allowed to re 
marry beyoad » certain age, say 30? Of coarse sach 
limits shoald not be necessary in case no limit is fixed 
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Or widow remarriage, for under such conditions an old 


Widower can matry an old widow without causing much 
loss to society. 


2. Untouchabilit y 


You have always wriiten with force against that 
accursed system. Yet so far as-I remember you have 
also written that inter-dining and inter-marriage are not 
necessary accompaniments cf this reform. 

Please do mske clesr whether taking some food 
cooked by, or from the hands, of or in the close presences 
of, an untouchable (at least when so necessitated by 
chance if not intentionally ) is included within the 
reform or not. If not it requires to be made clear why 
it should not be. Its not being included in the reform 
would be a sure indication of a sense of their inferiority 
a§ regards personal cleanliness and as long as they 
remain unclean, removal of untouchability cannot bs 
termed a reform in the minds of even highly cultured 
people. 

3. Hindus 


You have always termed yourself a “Hindu”. On 
the other hand you are not ready to accept the 
dictates of the Hindu Pandits or even their Shastras 


concerning child-marriage, widow-remarriage, untoucha- 


bility, etc. You sayin Young India dated Augast 26th: 


“The Smritis bristle with contradictions, Inspiriag verses 
on self-restraint could not be written at the same time and 
by the same pon that wrote the verses encouraging the 
brute in man.” The same, I submit, might be said of 
many Poranas of the Hindus. Denying the authority of 
these books, I do not understand how you can call your- 
self a “ Hindu ” (as uaderstood at present ) who has an 
implicit faith ia the absurdities and immoralities ( dero- 
gatory te common sense ) preached by some of the 
Puranas. If you think it is not necessary for a Hindu 
to believe so, it would be in the service of truth if you 
were to define the Hindu Religion and clear the argu- 
ments for your being regarded a Hindu. 

You would not say s man is a “ Hinda ” if he likes 
to call himself a Hinda, even though he does not follow 
the dooctrinesand shasir:c injunctions of the latter. Thus 
if I were to term myself a Christian and say that it is 
noi necessary for a trae Christian to have faith in the 
Bible or even Christ, I could only be termed a pretender. 

Besides whea you do disagree in the matter of Sha- 
stras from the Hindus, it requires to be explained why 
you should prefer to call yourelf a Hindu (in spite of 
the evil associations connected with this word and in 
apite of the word not being found in any Shastra of 
the Hindus even ) and not an “ Arya” which is» better 
term: even in itself, Besides your teachings as regards 
the interpretation of the Hindu Shastras have much in 
common with those of the Arya Samaj. 

Here I am brought to one more point, You once 
considered Swami Dayanand and Arya Samj ‘ intolerant ’. 
I admit you may not be far wrong in your opinion. 
Yet when writing so, you probably did not thiok that 
every reformer has to bo intolerant and he would cease 
to be » reformer at sooa as he is absolutely tolerant. 
Intolerance when applied to igaoble objects is a virtue 
and not an evil. If Hindaism be considered toleraut 
inasmuch as it does not forcibly criticise other religions 
or even its owo defective sections, I think it does not 
add: $e its-oredit, but is an indication of its own weak- 
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ness or indifference to following of any particular prin- 
ciples in actions. Otherwise your own articles ‘ Defend- 
ing child marri:ge,” or “The hydra-headed monster 

show clearly that you have become intolerant towards 
the Hindus or at least been considered so by them who 
believe differently from you. On the other hand the re- 
Seatmant expressed by the Hindus against such reforms 
and even against Swami Dayanand when he preached the 
very same reforms clearly shows their intolerance. If you 
were to say that none has used ths abusive language 
that was used by Swami Dayanand towards the Hindu 
Pandits or other religions, it would not be supported by 
facts. Thus even jou ( being mainly a political reformer ) 
have termed the Government as ‘‘ Satanic ” and thereby 
abused those (though indirestly ) in charge of the 
administration of the Government. It is very clear that 
Swami Dayansnds also harboured no enmity or bad feelings 
towards any Hindu Pandits, He was, however, intolerant 
of the evils they were practising under the garb of 
religion and being bent on removing the cruel practices, 
he had to make clear to the people that their so called 
religious leaders were really only cheats. You are 
preaching much the same, but only that in this direct- 
ion you find the field better prepared for yourself and 
do not require so much vehemance in your arguments. 
As a perfect argument about Swami Dasyanand’s power 
of toleranss, the end of his life is ss transparent as 
anything. He did not bear any the least gruige even 
towards the man (his cook ) who poisoned him, on the 
other hand he heiped him with money to ran away and 


escape punishment by law. Could sach a man be 
really intolerant in the name of justice? 
Yours etc,, 


“ Assistant Executive Hagiaesr. ” 

[I gladly publish this catechism, Bat I mut not 
enter into a long rep!y even though I should fail to 
satisfy the able catechist. 

1. What i have pleaded for is that parents who 
commit the sin of ‘ marrying’ their daughters of tender 
age should expiate for the sin by remarrying these 
daughters, should they become widowed while they are 
yet in their teens. If the girls become widowed at a 
rips age, it is their concern whether they would remarry 
or remain widowed, If I were called upon to state what 
the rnie should be, I should say the same rule should 
apply to women as to. men. If a fifty-year old widower 
may remarry with impunity, it should be open to the 
widow of that age to do likewise. That in my opiaion 
both will be sinning by remarriage is quite another 
matter, I should any day subscribe to a reform in 
the Hindu Law making sinfal the remarriage of 
a widow or a widower who voluntarily married after 
maturity. 

2. All I have advocated 


varna 


is abolition of the fifth 
The ‘untouchables’ should therefore merge in 
the fourth division. The reorganisation of the four divisions, 
the abolition of artificial inequalities and of subdivisions 
is a separate branch of reform. Interdining means dining 
of the same plate, If I eat a biscuit cooked by Vishno, 
Solomon, Ismail and Company, I do not interdine. 

3. I call myself a sanaztani Hindu, because I believe 
in the Vedas, Upsnishads, the Puranas and the writings 
left by the holy reformers. This belief does not require 
me to accept as authentic everythiog that passes as 


S458 
Shastras. 1 reject everything that eqntradicts the 
fundamental principles of morality. I am not required 
to accept the ipse dixit or the interpretations of pundits. 
Above all I eal! myself a sanatam Hindv, so long as the 
Hindu society in general accepts mo as such. In a 
coserete manner he is a Hiada who believes in God, 
immortslity of the soul, transmigration, the law of Karma 
and Moksha, and who tries to practise trath and Ahimsa 
in daily life, and therefore practises cow-protection in its 
widest sense and ucderstands and tries to act according 
to the law of Varnashram. 

4. 1 must not be drawn into controversy about 


Swami Dayanand. 
M. K. G ] 
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Tyranny of Words 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
A correspondent thus writes on my article ‘No Faith 
in Prayer’ published in Young India dated September 


rd: 

is “In your article bearing the above caption you 
hardly do justice to the ‘boy” or to your own 
position ag a great thinker. Tt is true that the 
expressions used by the writer in his letter are not 
all happy bui of his clarity of thought there is no 
doubt. It is also very evident that he is not =» boy 
as the word is understood. I should be much surprised 
to find him under twenty. Even if he is young he 
seems to show sufficient intellectual development not 
to be treated in the mannerof ‘ A boy may not argue’. 
The writer of the letter is a rationalist while you are a 
believer, two age-old types, with age-old conflict. The 
aititnde of the one is, ‘Let me be convinced and I 
shall believe’, that of the other is, ‘Bslieve and 
conviction shall come.’ The first appeals to reason, the 
second appeals to authority. You seem to think that 
agnosticism is bata passing phase among all young 
people and that faith comes to them soozer or later. 
There is the well-known case of Swami Vivekananda to 
support your view. You therefore proceed to prescribe 
acompulsory dose of prayer to the ‘boy’ for his own 
good. Your reasons are twofold. Firstly, p?ayer for 
its own sake, a3 a recognition of one’s own littleness, 
and mightiness and goodness of the supposed higher 
being; Secondly for its utility, for the solace it 
brings to those who want to bs solaced. I shall 
dispose of the seccnd argument first. Here it 
recommended as a sort of staff to the weak. Such 
are the trials of life, and such is their power to 
shatter the reason of men that great many people 
may need prayer and faith sometime. They have a 
right to it and they are welcome to it. Bat there 
have been and there are always some true rationalists 
—few no doubt—who have never felt the necessity of 
either. There is also the class of people who while 
they are not aggressive doabters are indifferent to 

religion. 
“As all people do not altimately require the 
help of prayer and as those who feol its necessity 
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are free to take to it and do take to it, when 
required, 6 mpulsion in preyer from the point of 
utility cannot be upheld. Compulsory physical 
exercise and education may be necessary for physical 
and mental development of » person, not so the 
belief in God and prayer for the moral side. Some 
of the world’s- greatest agnostics have been the most 
moral men. To these I suppose you would recommend 
prayer for its own sake, as an expression of humility, 
in fact your first argument. Too much has been 
made of this humility. So vast is knowledge that 
even the greatest scientists have felt humble some- 
times, but their general trait has been that of 
masterful inquiry, their faith in their own powers 
has been as great as their conquests of nature. Had 
it not been so. we should still be seratching earth 
with bare fingers for roots, nay, we should have been 
wiped out of the surface of the earth. 

“During the Ice Age when human beings were 
dying of cold and when fire was first discovered, 
your prototype in that age must have taunted the 
discoverer with ‘What isthe use of your schemes, 
of what avail they are against the power and wrath 
of God?” The humble have been promised the 
Kingdom of God hereafter. We do not know 
whether they will get it, but here on this earth 
their portion is serfdom. To revert to the main 
point, your assertion about ‘accept the belief and 
the faith shall come’ is too true, terribly true. 
Much of the religious fanaticism of this world ean 
be traced directly to this kind of teaching. Provided 
you catch them young enough, and keep at them 
repeatedly and long enough, you can make a good 
majority of human beings balieve in anything. That 
is how your orthodox: Hindu or fanatical Mahomedan 
is manufactured There are of course always & 
stall few in either community who will outgrow these 
beliefs that have been forced upon them. Do you know 
that if the Hindus and the Mahomedans stopped study- 
ing their scriptares until they reached maturity, they 
would not be such fanatical believers in their dogmas 
and would cease to quarrel for their sake? Secular 
education is the remedy for the Hindu-Muslim riots, 
bat you will not be able to appreciate the solution, 
far you are not made that way. 

“Great as our debt is to you for setting an 
unprecedented example in courage, action and 
sacrifice in this country, where people have been 
always much afraid, when the final judgment is passed 
on your work it will be said that your influence gave 
a great setback to intellectual progress in this 
country. ” 

I do not know the meaning of boy ‘as the word 
is ordinarily understood’, if « 20 year old lad is not a 
boy. Indeed I would call all school-going persons boys 
and girls irrespective of their ages. But whether the 
doubting student may be called a boy or « man, my 
argument must stand. A student is like a soldier ( and 
a soldier may be 40 years old) who may not argue 
about matters of discipline when he has put himself 
and chooses to remain under it. A soldier may not 
remain a anit in his regiment and have the option of doing 
or not doing things he is asked to do. Similarly « 
student, no matter how wise or old he is, surrenders 
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whea he joins a school ora college the right of 
rejecting its discipline. Here there is no uuderrating or 
despising the intelligence of the student. It is an aid 
to his intelligence for him to come voluntarily uder 
discipline, But my correspondent willingly bears the 
heavy yoke of the tyranny of words. He scents 
* compulsion * in every act that displeases the doer. Bat 
there is compulsion and compulsion. We call se!f-imposed 
compulsion self-restraint. We hug it and grow under it, 
But compulsion to ba shunned even at the cost of life is 
restraint superimposed up2n us against our wills and often 
with the object of humiliating us and robbing us of 
our dignity as men and boys if you will. Social restraints 
generally are healthy and we reject them to our own 
undoing. Submission to crawling orders is unmanly and 
cowardly. Worse still is submission to. the multitade of 
passions that crowd round us every moment of our 
lives ready to hold us their slaves. 

But the correspoident has yet another word that 
holds him in its chains, It is the mighty word 
‘ rationalism ’. Well, I had a full dose of it. Experience 
has humbled me enough to let me realise the specific 
limitations of reason. Just as matter misplaced becomes 
dirt, reason misused becomes lunacy. If we would but 
render unto Caesar that which is Caesar's all would be 
well, ; 
Rationalisis are admirable beings, rationalism is a 
hideous monster when it claims for itself omuipotence. 
Attribution of omnipotence to reason is as bad a piece 
of idolatry as is worship of stock and stone believing it 
to be God. 

Who has reasoned out the use of prayer? Its use 
is felt after practice. Such is the world’s testimony. 
Cardinal Newman never surrendered his reason, but he 
yielded a better place to prayer when he humbly sang 
‘one step enough for me.” Shankara ws a prince 
among reasoaers. There is hardly anything ia the 
world’s literature to surp3ss Shankara's rationalism. But 
he yielded the first place to prayer and faith, 

The correspondent has made « hasty generalisation 
from the fleeting and disturbing events that are happen- 
ing before us. But everything on this earth lends 
itself to abuse. It seems to be a law governing 
everything pertaining to min. No doubt religion has to 
answer for some of the most terrible crimes in history. 
But that is the fault not of religion but of the 
ungovernable brute in man. Hs has not yet shed the 
effects of his brute ancestry. 

J do not know a single rationalist who has never 

ything in simple faith and has based every one 
whe iaa on reason ‘Bat we all know millions of haman 
beings living their more or ‘oss orderly lives because 
of their childlike faith in the Maker of us all. 
That very faith is a prayer. The ‘boy’ on whose 
letter I based my article belongs to that vast mass of 
humanity aad the article was written to steady him 
and his fellow searchers, not to disturb the happiness 
of rationalists like the correspondent. 

Bat he quarrels even with the bent that is given to 
the youth of the world by their elders and teachers. 
Bat that it seems, is an inseparable handicap (if it be 
one) of impressionable age. Purely secular education 
ig also an attempt to mould the young mind after a 
fashion. The correspondent is good enovgh to grant 
that the body and the mind may be trained and directed. 


_the brilliance of those discoveries. 


Of the soul which makes the body and. the mind 
possible, he has no care, or perhaps he is in doubt as 
to its existeges. But his disbelief cannot avail him. 
He cannot escape the consequence of his reasoning, 
For, why may not a believer argae on the correspondent’s 
owa grouad and say ho must inflaence the soul of boys 
aud girls even as the others inflaonce the body and the 
intelligence? The evils of religious instruction will vanish 
with the evolution of the trae religious spirit. To give 
up religious instruction. is like lotting a field lie fallow 


and grow weeds for want of the tiller’s knowledge of the 
proper use of the field. 


The correspondent’s excursion into the great discoveries 


_ of the ancients is really irrelevant to the subject under 


discussion. No one questions, I do not, the atility or 


They wero generally 
a proper field for the use and exercise of reason. But 
they, the ancionts, did not delete from their lives the 
predominant function of faith and prayer. Works 
without faith and prayer are like an artificial flower 
that has no fragrance. I plesd not for the suppressioa 
of reason, but for a due recognition of that in us which 
Sanctifies reason itself. 


The Great Exhibition” 

There was a great Exhibition at Paris in 1890. I 
had read about its elaborate preparations, and I also had 
a keen desire to see Paris, So 1 thought I had better 
combine two things in one and go there at this 
juncture. A_ particular attraction of the Exhibition 
was the Kiffel Tower, extirely constructed of iron, 
and nearly 10.0 feet high, There wore of course 
many other things of interest, but the Tower was the 
chief one, in as much as it had beeu supposed up to then 
that a structure of that height could not safely stand, 

I had heard of a vegetarian restaurant in Paris. I 
engaged a room there and stayed seven days. I managed 
everything very economically—both the journey to 
Paris and the sightseeing there. This I.did mostly on foot 
and with the help of a map of'Paris as also a map of 
and guide to the Exhibition. There were enough to 
direct one to the maia streets and chief places of 
interest 

I remember nothing of the Exhibition excapting its 
magnitude and variety. I have a fair recollection of 
the Eiffel Tower as I ascended it twice or thrice, There 
was a restaurant on the first platform, and’ just for the 
satisfaction of being able to say that I had had my lanch 
at a great height I threw away seven shillings on it, 

The ancient churches of Paris are still in my memory, 
Their grandeur and their peacefulness are unforgettable. 
The wonderful construction of Notre Dame and the 
elaborate decoration of the interior with its beautiful 
sculptures cannot be forgotten. I felt then that those 
who expended millions on such divine cathedrals could 
not bat have the love of God in their hearts. 

I had read o lot about the fashions and frivolity 
of Paris. They wer in ovidenca in every street, but the 
churches stood noticeably apart from these scenes. A mat 
would forget the outside noise and bustle as soon a8 he 
entered one of these churches. His manner would 
change, he would behave with digaity and reverence as 
he passed some one knesling before the image of the 

* This is the second of the two chapters newly added to 
the “ Story of My Experiments with Truth” Part 1. It will 
follow Chapter XXII, 
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virgin. The feeling I had then has since been growing 
on me that sl! this kaeeling and prayer could not be 
mere superstition; the devout sou's kneciing before the 
virgin could not be worshipping mere marble They 
were fired with genuine devotioa and they worshipped 
not stone, bat the divinity of which it was symbolic. 
I have aa impression: that I felt thea that by this 
worship they were not detracting from, but increasing, 
the glory of God, 

I mast say a word about the Hiffel Tower. I do not 
know what purpose it serves today Bat I the heard it 
greatly disparaged as well as praised. [ remember 
that Tolstoy was the chicf among those who disparaged 
it, He said that the Eiffel Tower was a monumeat of 
man’s folly, not of his wisdom. Tobaceo, he argaed, 
was the worst of all intoxicants, inasmach as a man 
addicted to it was tempted to commit crimes which a 
drunkard never dared to do; liquor made a man mad, but 
tobacco clouded his intellect and made him build castles 
in the air. The Eiffel Tower was oae of those creations 
of a man under such ioflaence. There is no art about 
the Hiffel Tower. In no Way can it be said to have 
contributed to the real beau'y of the Exhibition. Men 
flocked to see it and ascended it as it was a novelty 
and of unique dimensious. It was the toy of the Exhi- 
bition, So long as we are children we are attracted by 
toys, and the Tower was a good demonstratioa of the fact 
that we are all children attracted by trinkets. That may 
be claimed to be the purpose served by the Eiffel 
Tower, ( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Takli In Schools 


1 offer no apology for reprodaciag practically in 
fall the following businesslike report of takli spinning 
in the national school at Doadsicaa ( West Ktandesh ). 

“Tt is nearly 3 mouths siace I seat you a report of 
takli spinning ( published in Young Indis 29th July) 
in the nations! school, Doadsaicha. Tae following is the 
farther progress ; | 
Month Total Total 


Average Total Average Average 
1926 working attend- attendance yara  ienth count 
days ance per day in lenth per boy 
of 4 ft. per day 
Jane 18s 413 23 7479 = 18 6 
Jaly 23 576 25 13843 24 7.5 
Angatt 20 48) 24 12493 25° 8.5 
Sept. 20 419 {21 9098 2L7t 10 


Spinning ine)ndiog windiag yara is given | hour only. 

As the report speaks for itself only a few remarks 
are necessary : 

“The highest speed ( 4 hoar ) is 56 yards of 14 count 
yarn, The highest count is 29 at the speed of 30 yards 
(4 hour). The time for winding is included in all cases. 

“Six stadents wearing pare Khadi are regularly 
sending their yarn to the A [.S.A. We have not bsen 
able to test the yarn sciotifically. Local weavers say 
that it is fairly good. Tre yarn is now given to a 
weaver and we hope to got it woven within a fortnight. 

*In August, column 6 appeara high if we take count into consi- 
deration, It is because boys spua more than 2000 lengths on the 


Ast of August ( Lok. Tilak day ), If that ‘be deducted, column 6 
would read 22,5 and not 25, 


+ In September, there is saiden decline both in colamus 4 and 
6. Elder and expert boys absentel thems:ives in order to help 
their parents in their agricaltaral pursuits, So, the decline in 
both these columns, Moreover, there is iach -aprovement both 
in count and quality. 
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It will be a practical test of the strenth of yarn. Is 
there some esxsy method of testing the strength and 
evenness of yarn? 

“Out of 5 seers (of 80 tolas) and 65 tolas of 
slivers 4 seers and 30 tolas of yarn are spun. 49 tolas 
of slivers are spared and only 66 tolas is the waste. 
Most of it was incurred daring the first month by begia 
ners. It is now decreasing. 

The following are the accounts of the taki clws 
from 9th of Jase 1926 (beginning) to the 30th of 
September 1926: 


Assets Liabilities 
Re A. F. Rs, A. P 
Yarn 1} sr. Cotton inferior 
(sent to A. I, 1} sr. at As. 8 
S. A. by boys a seer. 0 10 0 
at Rs. 1-12—0 Carding charges 
per seer. , 2-8 at As. 6 persr.0 7 6 
Yarn in stock Stivers (fair) 4 
1} sr. at seer at Re. 1 
1-8-0 ie | ses @ seer. 0 8 0 
1} seer at Slivers ( good ) 
Rs. 1-8-0 2 4 0 4} seers at 
Yarn on falkas Rs. 1-4-0 asr. 5 5 O 
30 tolas at ee 
Rs. 1-10-0 a} 8 Total 6 14 6 
Slivers 39 tolas Profit or earn- 
returned to ings of the 
school ( for class 0 15 0 
teachers ) 0 9 9 —- | 
Slivers in stock Total 7 13 6 
10 tolas. a ee 
Total 718.6 


Prices of yarn given above are graded according to 
quality and are determined by the manager of the 
local Khadi ceatre (Malpur). They tally with his prices. 
Slivers-of inferior quality were used for beginners. 

Carding will be taken in hand after one month, 
when agricultural pureuits of boys are over. 
ings of the class will then increase. 

Students purchased their owa fak/is (at two annas 
per falli ). The cost is not therefore entered above. 
They make their owa fa/kas which are nothiog more than 
a long chip of bamboo and two pins (thick) fastened at 
two ends at a distance of tw> feet. The yarn wound 
round these pins gives the circumference of four fee* 
They cost nothing. ” 

There should be no delay about introducing carding 
in the school. No boy or girl can be regarded « full 
Spinner ualess he or she can card and make slivers. 
There is no reason why the school-masters should net 
card for their pupils till the latter have learnt it 
themselves. National school teachers omy not regard 
themselves a3 mere paid employes. They are trastees 
for the moral and mental and physical welfare of the 
pupils as well as for national finances. M. K. @ 

August figures 
Here are the figuras for Angast for sale and production 


of Khadi. 
Province 


The earn- 


Production Sale 
Ajmer 4,442 3,163 
Andhra 20,415 26,623 
Behar 26,333 13,298 
Bengal 34,445 20,948 
Barma 


L,773 
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eo ee 
aes i pea 905 eamaR on otaTeT HaheaNeeR: 
Karnatek yr ayet aaa angel aft gfraat aan aaa 
Kerala 126 1,338 myself, dress matters but little to us ascetics who 
S. Maharashtra 176 have renounced all ties, who do not mind tattered 
s 2.524 clothing, who do not care for the toilette of the 
N. % 1,606 6,189 body, and who move sbont in the world svpporting our 
Panjab 11,124 5,716 existence even like bees which live upon alms collected 
Tamil Nada 57,397 59,866 from a multitnde of flowers 39 as not to be burdensome 
U. P. 6,000 7,024 tO any one of them.’ 
Utkal 1,397 2,333 aeqg eMadqqasta anaafangr qeagrest AAT 

Total 1,78,110 1,60.225 srefwariaé ame: water at arafaeea: athe 

eve tee Lecsts Sag cis ganerag | ut agenady ageueiza: gate za | 


: M. K. G. 
A Jain Pontiff in Khadi 
In the whole history of Jainism there have not been 
many who could claim to be superior or even equal in 
encyclopaedic learning to the great Acharya Hems- 
chandra who was born in Dhandhuka ( Kathiawad ) now 


Over eight hundred years ago (on Kartiki Purnima, 


Samvat 1145 ), took order in 1150, was ordained as Suri ia 
1166 when hardly ont of his teens and died at the ripe sge 
of 84 in Anshillavada Patan, the capital of Gujarat, in 
1229. There is scarcely a branch of learning which did not 
receive his attention, He wrote Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammars ( fgeaaectgaiea ) and dictionaries ( afrata- 
faraaia, eaterreta, %eftarmarsr), a work on politics 


(eésitfa ), manuals of poeties and metrics ( STW, 
S-qisgmat ), an exposition of Yoga ( awa ), 
a treatise on philosophy { TATHAIST ), otc. He further 
composed a long Sanskrit epic dealing with the lives of 
Jain heroes ( favibusrangerafta ) as well as Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poems ( 21194 ) illustrating the theoretical 
rules in his own grammars. Bunt deep as was his 
scholarship, his love of mankind wes deeper still, as 
witness the following story about him related by 
Ratnomandiragani in his Upadeshatarangini ( att 
aa ‘* ). The Achsrya once went to Shakambhari 
( modern Sambhar ) and there received from a layman a 
brand-new piece of rough Khadi woven out of the coarse 
yarn spun by his wife for his own use. 

qagquiasal Wea TeNAT_ENT Praadfeaata 
eamanamisfadeeqaranensaat fata: 
On his return to Patan, Maharaja Kumarapala and other 
members of his congregation came forth ont of the city 
+o do him honour, and when they met him, he had 
novered himself with tie same Khadi. 


qaasaa | Atgandiake zz afswwgaeenisy caeE- 
sqagihtal SEEM Aged = vs Bewsqaqefas: 


Said the fe. ‘Your Holiness is my Gura, and I am 
therefore ashamed of myself to find you using such 
rough and coarse clothing.’ 

waaeer adla = gea: | 


AW eid | 
The Acharya replied: ‘Should you not rather be 


ashamed of yourself to find that ander your rule your 
co-religionists are thas poverty-stricken and find it 
so dificult to earn even their daily bread? As for 

caf ued gifs aa arafaer fem aftelsgar: sea 
Praté gate: aa i aa aaa CRM AT SIL! FETS 


g array geda sagharanent | AT: 


waft set TaaseTe 


Impressed by the Acharya’s exhortation, the King 
resolve1 to relieve Shravaks in distress and every year 
devoted a crore of gald to this purpose, 

If Hemshandra Acharya thought it proper to put 
on coarse Khedi in order to identify bimself with the 
poor eight hundred years ago, when we were very much 
better off as a nation than we are now, the necessity 
for using Khadi is-all the greater today. For there is a 
triple wrong involved in sffecting foreign or mill-made 
finery. We are cruel to our prorer neighbours who 
starve for want of work and food, We pat temptations 
in the way of the capitalist who though he does not 
know it is injured by his ill-gotten gains, And we 
demoralise the proletariat which sweats for him. 


V. G. Desai 


The Cows of Gujarat 
Devavimalasuri, in the first canto of his Sanskrit poem 
‘Hirasaubhagyam’ dealing with the life of Hiravijayasuri, 
the great Gujarati Jain monk who most ably represented 
Jainism at Akbar’s court aud persuaded the emperor to 
abolish pilgrim taxes and pass a number of humanitarian 
measures, has described the cows of Gujarat in 
three verses, which have been quoted and translated below: 
gaia eerameaar: aga: afaat aaat: 1 
qqmat gageraa qal: ama ce wee UG 
‘In the pastcres of Gujarat ave grazirg cows which 
give a Drona (64 pounds ) of milk, which are followed 
by their grown up calves, and which owing to their 
whiteness appear to be the’ friends of the Ganges and 
the embodiments of the country’s glory.’ 
ma: Fafaq_ aa galg@acta: aa: TaeT aay 
qaeqar filpaatsarakaacdin yt aaa: u €2 u 


‘The cows at the sight of their young ones yield 
milk vastly superior in taste to nectar itself and make 
one imegine that the cows in Heaven grown jealous of 
Gojerat have been born in that most delectable of all 
lands. ’ 

TaSa Taras aasas Tae: 
ad aca: Hate wet waaat Ta faia ma: new 

‘The cows appzar as if they were heavenly cows tired 
of walking with their feet planted on the apper surface 
of the sphere of the universe and with their heads 
dangling dowards and hence come dowato earth, where 
their movements are most comfortable,’ 

What a great thing it would bo if attempts are made 
to improve the breed of present day cows so that with 
every succeeding generation they make a nearer 
and nearer approach to their prototypes depicted above ? 


V. G. D. 


Khadi Exhibitions 


Bihar seems to be specialising in Khadi exhibitions. 
Here is the latest report about an exhibition at Jemshed- 
pur being the fourteenth of the season. Bt 

“The Fourteenth exhibition of the Bihar Provincial 
Khadi Department was held ia the Tilak Pustakalaya 
Hall at Jamshedpnr. I+ extended from the 15th to 
23rd Sep. 1926. Mr. F. C. Temple, the Chief Engineer 
and Administrator of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 

opened the exhibition before 4 representative 
gathering. Among the prominent men present at the 
meeting were Sjt, Shyam Sunder Chakravarti, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Ghose, Mr. and Mrs. K. S. Pandalay, 
Mr, and Mrs. Bose, Rai Bahadur Dr. S. Chakravarti, 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones, Rev. Browne, and Baba Jogendra- 
nath De. 

“In his opening speech Mr. Temple said that the 
Khadi movement appealed to him not so much as one 
producing a particular thing, but because it songht to 
atilise the odd bits of uneconomic spare time that every 
agricalturist had in India. Ina factory town like 
Jamshedpur, where men had work up to the limit of 
their capacity, Charkha would probably not make much 
of a hit, althongh he felt that there would be some 
who might spend part of their recreation io spinning, 
One of the greatest defects of the present Indian 
agriculturist was, he added, that when crops were 
plentiful they preferred to do nothing for the rest of 
the season and that had gone a great way to retard 
economic progress. If the Charkha could stimulate 
them to a better standard of living, enabling them to 
profitably use their spare time now spent in idleness, 
the Khadi movement would have something to its 
credit. 

“The visitors to the exhibition numbered abont ten 
thonsand inolnding many ladies, There was a sale of 
Rs. 4542-13-0 and the namber of purchasers was 1157. 

“The enthusiasm created was so catching that 
another exhibition was held by Rev. Browne, of the 
Baptist Mission in the Christ Church on the 20th and 
21st September. It was opened by Mrs. Alexandef, 
the wife of the General Manager of the Tata Company. 
The visitors were mainly Europeans. 

. The Khadi Pratisthan of Calcutia had also sent its 
exhibits and Sjt. Durga Bhattacharji gave lantern 
lectures on slides illustrating the canses that led to the 
economic and educational downfall of India as well as 
the ways and means for its revival and uplift. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad addressed large gatherings in various 
parts of the town. Mr. B. F. Bharacha hawked Khadi 
in the streets of Jamshedpur. 

“This exhibition was held at a time when the 
employees of the Tata Company had spent almost all 
their psy, and in response to the persistent request of 
many friends, it has been decided to hold another 
exhibition at Jamshedpur in the first week of October.” 

Ahmednagar ia Maharashtra has also had a successful 
exhibition. This was held between 11th and 19th 
September. The report hefore me states that it was 
attended by Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Messrs. B, G. 
Horniman, Khadilkar, Jamnadas Mehta, V. V. Dastane, 
CV. Vaidya, Shanker Rao Lavate, Vamanrao Joshi, 
aod Dr. Sathe among others. The attendance was 
nearly ten thousand and included afl olasses. The cash 
sales amounted to over Rs, 4,000, M. K. G. 
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Improvised Method of Testing 


Vhe headmaster of Dondaichs school inquires whether 
there is an improvised method of testing the strength 
and the count of yarn. Here is a recipe: 

Take from the ysrn at random 4 yards ard make 4 
reel two feet in ciroumference. This will be one foot 
in length ard hang it stretched to a peg so as not to 
get un-twisted. Hang at the other end regulated 
weights. You are ready to measure the test when the 
strand snaps by the weight, 

Weigh the broken strand in a fine seale. Now one 
tola=100 ratie, If the reel weighs »pproximately 18) 
ratis the yarn is count 1. If the reel weighs less the 
fraction of 18 ratis will be the count of yarn. Thus if 
the 4 yards weigh 3 ratie, since 3 ratis is 1/6th of 18, 
the count is 6. In the absence of fine sesles and very small 
weights, the strands may be more yards, where a waste 
of yarn is not of much consequerce. (.Broken yarn may 
be used for making wicks etc. ). The éonvenient length 
is 21 yards and its multiples 42, 84. The following table 
should be memorised : 

7000 grains=1 lb=38 8/9 Tolas. 
180 grains=1 tola 
840 yards yarn=1 lease 


Therefore : 
7000 grains : 
Weight of hank of 810 yards Comm 
(in grains ) 
Or 38 8/9 tolas 
Weight of hank in tolas Oount 
Or Yardsx 10 
tolas x zie = Ount 
To arrive at the test remember : 
15 to length 
315 tome _X_ 06 100 test 


One round=2 lengths 


To find the unevenness of a given quantity of yarn 
made up into strands: 

Find the counts of six strands selected anyhow from 
your hank, 

Total the counts and divide by six. You have the 
average count. 

Take the difference between the highest and tbe 
lowest counts, 

Then 

The difference x 100 
the average 


Deduct the unevenness percentage from 100 and you 
have the percentage of evenness. 
Thus if six strands show respectively 16, 18, 15, 20, 
22 and 17 counts, the total is 108; 108 
sg 18 
Now the lowest count is 15 and the highest is 22, 
The difference is 7. 


Therefore 7 x 100 


ja ™=93° nearly unevenness, 


=unevenness p, c. 


Therefore 100 — 39=—61 evenness. 
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Is this Humanity ? 
(By M, K. Gandhi) 

The Ahmedabad Humanitarian League has addressed 
me a letter from which I take the reievant portions: 

“ The talk of the whole city of Ahmedabad is 
the destruction of 60 dogs on his mill premises at the 
instance of Seth...............Many a humanitarian 
heart is considerably agitated over the incident. 
When Hinduism forbids the taking of the life of 
any living being, when it declares it to be a sin, do 
you think it right to kill rabid dogs for the reason 
that they would bite human beings and by biting other 
dogs make them also rabid? Are not the man who 
actually destroys the dogs as also the man at whose 
instencehe does so both sinners ? 

“A deputation of three gentlemen from our 
Society waited on the Seth on the 28th ultimd. He 
confessed in the course of the interview, that he had 
to take the course in question to save human life, 
He also said: “I myself had no slesp on the night 
I took that. decision. I met Mahatmaji the next 
morning and ascertained his view in the matter. He 
said, ‘ What else could be done?” Is that a fact? 
And if so, what does it mean ? 

We hope you will express your views in the matter 
and set the whole coatroversy at rest aad prevent 
humanitarianism from being endangered by the shocks 
given to it by distinguished men like tae Seth, The 
Ahmedabad Municipality, we have heard, is soon going 
to have before it a resolution for the castration of stray 
dogs. Is it proper? Does religion sanction the castration 
of an animal ? We should be thankful if you would 
give your opinion in this matter also. ” 

Ahmedabad knows the name of the mill-owner, but 
as Navojivan is being read ontside Ahmedabad also, 
I have omitted to mention his name in accordance with 
my practice to avoid personslities whilst discussing a 
principle. The question raised by the Humanitarian 
Society is an intricate one, I had been thinking 
of discussing the question ever since and even 
before the incident, but oa second thought dropped 
the idea. But the letter of the Society now compels 
me, makes it my duty, to enter into a pubiic discussion 
of the question. 

I most say that my relations with the mill-owner 
have been sweet, and, if I may say so, friendly. He 
came to me and expressed his distress in having had to 
order destruction of the dogs, and asked my opinion about 
it.. He also said: ‘* When the Government, the Municipality 
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and. the Mahajan all alike failed to guide me I was 
drivea to this course.” I gave him the the reply that 
the Society's letter attributes to me. 

I have since thought over the matter and feel that 
my reply was quite proper. 

Imperfect, erring, mortals as we are, there is no 
course Open to us but the destruction of rabid dogs. At 
times we may be faced with the unavoidable duty of 
killing a man who is found in the act of killing people. 


If we persist in keeping stray dogs undisturbed, we 
shall soon be faced with the duty of either castrating 
them or kiliing them, A third alternative is that of 
having a special panjropole for dogs. Bat it is out of 
the question, When we cannot oope with all the stray 
cattle in the city, the very proposal of having a 
panjrapole for dogs seems to me to be chimerical. 


There can be no two opinions on the fact that 
Hinduism regards killing a liviog being as sinful. I 
think sj! religions are sgreed on tha principle. There 
is generally no difficulty in determining a principle. The 
difficulty comes in when one proceeds to put it into practice, 
A prixciple is the expression of a perfection, and as 
imperfect beicg: like us cannot practise perfect’on, we 
devise every moment limits of its compzomise in practice, 
So Hisduism has laid down that killing for sacrifice is 
no himsa ( violence ), This is only a half-truth. Violence 
will be violence for all time, and all violence 
is sinful. But what is inevitable is not regirded as a sin, 
so much s§) that the seienco of dsily practice hes not 
Oaly dec!ared the inevitable violexce involved in killing 
for sacrifice as permissible but evea regarded it as 
meritorious, 

But unavoidable yiole.co cannot be defined. For 
it changes with time, place, and person. What is 
regarded aS excuseble at one time may be inexcn- 
sable at another. The violence involved in burning 
fuel or coal in the depth of winter to keep the 
body,warm may be anavoidable and therefore a duty, 
for a weak-bodied man, but fire unnecessarily lit in 
midsummer is clearly violence. 

We recognise the duty of killing microbes by the 
use of disinfectants. It i& violence end yet a duty. But 
why go even as for as that? Tho air in a dark closed 
room is full of little microbes, and the iutroduction of 
light and sir into it by opening it is destruction indead. 
But it is ever a duty to use that finest of disinfectants 
— pure air. 

These instances can be multiplied. The principle that 
applies in the instances cited applies in the matter 
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of killing rabid dogs. To destroy a rabid dog is to 
commit the minimum amount of violence. A_ recluse, 
who is living in a forest and is compassion incarnate, 
may not destroy a rabid dog. For in his compassion he 
has the virtue of making it whole, But a city-dweller 
who is responsible for the protecion of lives under his care 
and who does not possess the virtues of the recluse, but 
is capable of destroying a rabid dog, is faced with a 
conflict of duties. If he kills the dog he commits a sin. 
If he does not kill it, he commits a graver sin. So he 
prefers to commit the lesser one and save himself 
from the graver. 


I believe myself to be saturated with ahimsa—Non- 
Violence Ahimsa and Truth are as my two lungs. I 
canrot live without them Bunt I see every moment 
with more and more clearness, the immense power of 
ahimsa and the littleness of man. Even the forect-dweller 
cann*t be entirely free from violence, in spite of his 
limitless compassion. With every breath he commits a 
certain amount of violence. The body itself is a house 
of slanghter, and therefore Moksha and Eternal Bliss 
consist in perfect deliverance from the body, and 


the-efore all pleasure, save the joy of Moksha, is evanescent, 
imperfect. 


That being the cave, we have to drink, in daily life, 


many 4 hitter draught of violence. 

It is therefore a thousand pities that the question of 
Stray dogs etc. azenmea such a monstrous proportion in 
this sacred land of ahimsa. It is my firm conviction thatwe 
are prop»gating himsa in the name of ahimsa owing to our 
deep ignorarce of the great principle. It may be a sin to 
destroy rabid dogs and such others as are liable to catch 
rabies. But we are responsible, the Mahajan is responsible, 
for this state of things. The Mahajan may not allow the 
dogs to stray. It is a sin, it should be a sin, to feed 
stray dogs, and we should save numerous dogs if we 
had legislation making every stray dog liable to be shot. 
Even if those who feed stray dogs consented to pay a 
penalty for their misdirected compassion we should be 
free from the curse of stray dogs. 

Homanity is a noble attribute of the soul. It is not 
exhausted with ssving a few fish or a few dogs. Sach 
saving may even be sinful. If I have a swarm of ants 
in my house, the man who proceeds to feed them will 
be guilty of a sin. For God has’ provided their grain 
for the ants, but the man who feeds them might- destroy 
me snd my family. The Mahejan may feel itself safe 
and believe that it has saved their liver by dumping 
dogs near my field, but it will have committed the 
greater sin of putting my life in danger. Humaneness 
is impossible without thought, discrimination, charity, 
fearlessness, humility and clear vision. It is no easy 
thing to walk on the sharp sword-edge of ahimsa in 
this world which is so fall of Aimsa, Wealth does not 
help; anger is the enemy of ahimsa; and pride is a 
monster that swallows it op. In this strait and narrow 
observance of this religion of ahimea one has often to 
koow so-called Aimsa as the truest form of ahimsa, 

Things in this world are not what they seem and 
do not seem aa they really are. Or if they are seen as 
they are, they so appear only to a few who have 
perfected themselves after ages of penance, But none 
has yet been able to describe the reality, and no one 
oan, 


{ Translated from Navajivan by M. D. } 
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Tough Question 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A fair friend who has some faith in my wisdom snd 
sincerity arks some knotty questions which I would fain 
avoid for fear of raising an indignant controversy On 
the part of some husbands jealons of their rights. Bat 
jealous husbands would spare me, for they know that I 
bappen to be one myself having led # fairly happy 
married life for the past forty yests in spite of 
Oco3sional jars, 

The first question is apposite and timely. ( The origi- 
nal is in Marathi, I have given a free rendering. ) 

Can a man or woman attain self-realisation by 
mere recitation of Ramanama and without taking part 
in national service? I ask this question because some 
of my sisters say that they do not need to do anything 
beyond atterding to family requirements and 
occasionally showing kindness to the poor. 

This question has puzzled not only women but many 
men and has texed me to the utmost. I know that 
there is a school of philosophy which teaches complete 
inaction ard futility of all effort. 1 have not been able 
to appreciate that teaching, un'ess in order to secure 
verbal sgreement I were to pat my own interpretation 
on it. In mv hnmble opinion effort ia necessary for 
one’s own growth. It has to be irrespestive of results. 
Ramanama or some eqnivalent is necessary not for the 
sake of repetition but for the sake of purification, 98 an 


aid to effort, for direct guidance from above. It is 
therefore never a substitute for effort, It is meant, for 
intensifying and guiding it in proper channel. If all 


effort ‘is vain, why family corres or an occasional help to 
the poor? In this very effort is contained the germ of 
national service. And national service, to me, means 
service of humanity, even as disinterested service of the 
family means the same thing. Distinterested service of 
the family necessarily leads one to .national service, 
Ramanama gives one detachment and ballast and never 
throws one off one’s balanee at critical moments, Self- 
realisstion I hold to be impossible without service of and 
idectification with the poorest. 
The second question is: 


In Hinduism devotion of wife to her husband 
and her complete merger in him is the highest aim, 
never mind whether. the husband is a fiend or an 
embodiment of love. If this be the correct conduct 
for a wife, may she in the teeth of opposition by 
her husband undertake national service? Or must 
she only go as far as the husband will permit her 
to go? 

My ideal of a wife is Sita and of a husband 

Rama. Bat Sita was no slave of Rama, Or each wad 
slave of the other, Kama is ever considerate to Sits 
Where there is true love, the question asked does not 
occur. Where there is no true love, the bond has never 
existed. But the Hindu household of today is a conun- 
dram. Husbands and wives when they are married know 
nothing cf ome another. Religions sanction fortified by 
custom and the even flow of the lives of the married 
eople keep the peace in the vast majority of Hinda 

otseholds. Bat when either wife or husband holds 
views out of the ordinary, there is danger of jars. Ib 
the case of the husband he has no scruples. He does 
wot consider himself under any obligation to consalt his 
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Partner's wishes. He regards his wife as his property. 
And the poor wife who believes in the husband’s claim 
often Suppresses herself. I think there is a way. out, 
Miranbai has showed the way. Tho wife has a perfect 
right tc take her own course and meekly brave the 
consequences when she knows herself to be in the right 
and when her resistance is for a nobler purpose. 
The third question is: 


Ifa husband is, say, a meat-eater and the wife 
considers meat-eating an evil, may she follow her 
own bent? May she even try by all loving ways to 
wean her husband from meat-eating or the like? Or 
is she bouad to cook meat for her husband or worse 
still, is she bound to eat it, if the husband requires 
her? If you say that the wife may take her own conrse, 
how can a joint honsehold ba run when the one 
compels and the other rebels ? 


This question is partly answered in the answer 
to the second. A wife is not bound to be an accomplice 
in her -husband’s crimes. And when she holds anything 
to ‘be wrong she must dure to do the right. But seeing 
that the wife’s function is to manage the household 
and thus to cook, as the hushand’s is to earn for 
the family, she is bound to cook meat for the 
family if both have been mast-eaters before. If on the 
other hand, in a vegetarian family, the husband becomes 
a meat-eater and secks to compel the wife to cook for 
him, the wife is in no way bound to cook what offends 
her sense of right. The peace of a household is a most 
desirable thing. But it cannot be an end in itself. For 
me, the married state is as much a state of discipline as 
any Other. Life is duty, a probation. Married life is 
intended to promote mutual good both here and hereafter, 
It is meant also to serve humanity. When one partuer 
breaks the law. of discipline, the right accraes to the 
other of breaking the bond. The breach here is moral 
and not physical. It precludes divorce. The wife or 
the husband separates but to serve the end for which they 
had united. Hinduism regards each as absolute equal of 
the other, No donbt a different practice has grown up, 
no one knows since when. But so have many other 
evils crept into it This however I do know that Hinduism 
leaves the individual absolutely free to do what he or 
she likes for the sake of self-realisations for which and 
which alone he or she is bora. 


Knotty problems of Non-violence 

The destruction of certain dogs bya mill-owner when 
some of them were suffering from hydrophobia and 
when there was danger of the employees being bitten 
any moment has angered some members of the very 
influential Jain communaity of Ahmedabad. Having many 
friends among them and being regardeu by many as an 
authority in mitters of akmisa ( non-violence ), I have 
been helplessiy and reluctantly drawn into the controversy, 
As‘the matter has gone beyoad the mare Gujarati-speaking 
public of Ahmedabad, I am presenting the veaders of 
Young India with o translation of the series of articles 
I am-devoting to the subject covering as far as possible 
the whole wide field of ahmisa. I have no doubt that 
many readers of Young Indix who are intorested im the 
theory and evolution of non-violence will welcome the 
translation of the series. 


: M. K. G. 


Castrating Bullocks 

There. is a curious contradiction in our. lives which is 
responsible to a very large extent for the present deplorable 
condition of the cow in the country. People believe it 
to be a sin to castrate calves dropped by their own cows, 
and yet have no compunction whatever in purchasing 
and using on their’ farms bullocks which have been 
castrated by professional cattle breeders. This is as if a 
meat-eater should say that he was not guilty of slaughter 
as he himself did not carry it out and purchased ready 
meat from the market. Animals are slaughtered, because 
there is a demand for meat, chrome leather etc., and 
the slaughter would cease if the demand ceased to exist. 
The largest share, therefore, of the sin attaching to 
slaughter is incurred by the consumers of meat, chrome 
leather, etc.. In the same way, breeders castrate bullocks 
because there is a demand for castrated stock, and 
castration would cease if the demand ceased. Therefore 
the sin in castration is chiefly incurred by the parchasers 
of castrated stock, even if they delude themselves with 
the idea that they have nothing to do with it, 

A straightforward man will therefore take one or the 
other of two courses. If he believes castratioa to be a 
sin and will not be party to it, he wil! use uncastrated 
stock on his farm, If he thiaks that castratioa is an 
evil but » necessary evil, he will not entertain false 
scruples about castrating calves at his own place. If the 
cow is in a bad way to day, it is largely due to these 
false scraples of the peasant class and others. Cultivators 
will use castrated stock on their farms and will not 
castrate home-bred calves, The result is that instead 
of breeding their bullocks cheaply at their own place, 
they are obliged to purchase them at exorbitant. prices. 
They have heace given up kseping ciws, and in some 
parts of the country things have coms to such a pass 
that as almost all tbe villagers keep buffaloes, if one of 
them keeps a cow the village cowherd refuses to tend 
her, tending cows being more difficult than tending 
buffaloes, 

Bat whether a man uses uncastrated or castrated stock 
he should breed them by keeping a cow at his own 
place, If he does not keep a cow, he has to keep a 
buffalo for milk and to purchase bullocks at high prices, 
This involves a duplication of expenses as well as of sin, 
It is obvious that if a man keeps a cow at his own 
place, she will give him a pair of bullocks every four 
years, and thus he will have them extremely cheap. 
On the other hand if he keeps a buffalo, he will incur 
the-sin of doing away with its male progeny as well as 
the sin of not keeping a cow, For today he who is 
not for the cow is against the cow. 


V. G. D. 
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Stand for Non-Violence 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

A friend sends mea the following cutting from the 
New York Nation. 

“Some time ago (either in the latter part of 
1924, or early in 1925) a band of twenty-five 
American missionaries ia Chiaa addressed the following 
appeal to the. American Minister at Pekin: 

“+The undersigned American missionaries are in 
China a3 messengers of tne gospel of brotherhood 
and peace, Oar task is to lead men and women into 
a new life in Christ, which promotes brotherhood 
and takes away all occasions of war. We, therefore, 
express our earnest desire that no form of military 
pressure, espacially no foreign military force, be 
exerted to protect us or our property; and that in 
the event of oar capture by lawless persons or our 
death at their hands, no money be paid for our 
release, nO punitive expedition be sent out, and no 
indemaities be exacted. We take this stand believing 
that the way to establish righteousness and peace is 
through bringing the spirit of personal goodwill to 
besr on all: persons under all circumstances, even 
through snuffsring wrong without retaliation.’ 

*“ ‘fhe American Legation, however, replied that 
this petition was inconsistent with the necessity that 
exists for safeguarding Americans in Ohina, and that 
therefore, no exeoption could or would be made in the 
procedure in cases of emergencies with regard to the 
signers of the petition.” 

This is one of those instances in which two apparently 
contradictory positions are right at the same time. For 
the brave missionaries there was no other attitude possible, 
though now-a-days very few adopt it. Was it not about 
Ohioa that a missionary deputation gome thirty years 
ago waited on the late Lord Salisbury and asked the 
protection of the British guaboats for carrying their 
message to the unwilling Chiaese? Then the late noble 
Marques had to tell the missionaries that if they sought 
the protectionf the British arms, they must submit to 
international obligations and carb their missionary ardour, 
He reminded them that the Caristians of old if they pene- 
trated the remotest regions of the earth, they expected no 
protection save from God and put their lives in constant 
daoger. In the case quoted by the New York Nation, 
the missionaries according to the report have reverted 
to the ancient practice. 

The American Government, howeyer, %0 long as it 
retains its present character, can only give the answer 
they are reported to have given. That the answer 
betrays the evil of the modern system is another 
matter. The American prestige depends not apon 
its moral strength bat upon force. But why should the 
whole armed fore» of America be mobilised for the 
so-called vindication of its honour or name? What harm 
can accrue to the honour of America if twenty-five 
missionaries choose io go to QOnina aninvited for 
the sake of delivering their message and get killed ia 
the act? Probably it would be the best thing for their 


mission. The American Government by its interference: 
could only interrapt the fall working of the law of 
suffering. Bat self-restraint of America would mean a 
complete change of outlook Today defence of citizenship 
is a defence of natioaal commerce, i. ¢. exploitation. 
That exploitation presupposes the use of force for 
imposing commerce upon an unwilling people. Nations 
have in a sense therefore almost become gangs of 
robbers, whereas they shoald be a peaceful combination 
of men and women united for the common good of 
mankind. In the latter case, their strength will lie 
not in their skill ia the use of ganpowder, bnt in the 
possession of superior moral fibre. The action of the 
twenty-five missionaries is a dim shadow of reconstructed 
society or even reconstructed nations, I do not know 
whether they carried ont their principle into practice in 
every department of life, I need hardly point out that 
in spite of the threat of the American Government to 
protect them against themselves, they could neutralise, 
indeed even frustrate, any effort at retaliation. But that 
means complete self-effacoment. And if one is to combat 
the fetish of force, it will only be by means totally 
different from those in vogue among the pure worshippers 
of brute force. 

It must not be forgotten that after all there is 
a philosophy behind the modern worship of brute 
force with a history to back it. The microscopic non- 
militant minority has indeed nothing to fear from it, 
if only it has immovable faith behind it. Bat faith 
in the possibility of holding together sosiety witho t 
brute force seems somehow to be lacking. Yet if qne 
person can pit himself against the whole world, why 
cannot two or more do likewise together? I know the 
answer that has been given. Time a'one can show the 
possibilities of the reyOlation that is silently creeping 
upon us. Speculation is waste of effort where action is 
already -afoot, Touse who have faith will join the 
initial effort in which demonstrable results cannot be 
showa. 


Economics of Khaddar 
At the iastance of a friead, I had brief notes prepared 

on khaddar economics. The notes ran oat into many 
sheets and involved a fair amount of labour. Bat they 
were too comprehensive for the purpose intended. They 
were therefure recast and condensed and almost 
rewritten, Thus two helpers have laboured at these 
notes. They present in a connected and readable form 
the economics of Khaddar and appeal to a wider public 
than the notes if only presented to a friend would reach, 
They are therefore being published in three instalments 
in these colamns, The first appears this week. The 
readers Of Young Inida may not fiad anything new in 
them but they will find the scattered arguments 
compressed in a series of connected chapters and within 
a small compass. 

Khadi Statistics 

I hope the Khadi workers have been carefully following 
the digest of Khadi statistics [| have been publishing 
from time to time. They are a valuable record and give 
us an indication of the progress aad possibilities of Khadi 
that nothing else can. I do hope that those who have 
not yet sent them will kiadly faenish the information 
at the earliest opportunity. 


M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth — Part I! 
{By M. K. Gandhi) 


Chapter XXIll 


As a householder 

To set up a household was no new experience for me, 
But the establishment in Natal was different from the 
Ones that I had in Bombay and London. This. time 
part of the expense was solely for the sake of prestige. 
I thought it necessary to have a household in keeping 
with my position as an Indian barrister in Natal and 
as a representative. So I had a nice little house in a 
Prominent locality, It was also Suitably furnished. 
Food was Simple, bat as I used to invite Haglish friends 
aad Indian co-workers the housekeeping bills were atways 
fairly high. 

A good servant is essential in every household. But 
I have never known how to keep any one as a 
servant. 

I hada friend as companion and help, and a cook 
who had become a member of the family. Ialso had 
office clerks boarding and lodging with me. 

I think I had a fair amount of success in this 
experiment, but it was not without its modicum of the 
bitter experiences of life. | 

The companion was very clever and, I thonght, 
faithful to me. Bat in this I was deceived. He became 
jealous of an office clerk who was staying with me, and 
wove such a tangled web that I suspected the clerk, 
Now this clerical friend had a. temper of his own. 
Immediately he saw that he had been the object of my 
suspicion, he left both the house and the office. I was 
pained. I felt that perhaps I had been unjust to him, 
and my conscience always stung me. 

In the meanwhile, the cook needed a few days’ leave, 
or for some other cause I cannot remember, was away. 
It was necessary to procure another; during his absence. 
Of this man I learnt later that he was a perfect scamp, 
But for me he proved a godsend. Within two or three 
days of his arrival he discovered certain irregular things 
that were going on under my roof without my knowledge, 
and he made up his mind to warn me. I had the 
reputation for being a oredulous but straight man, 
The discovery was to him therefore ail the more 
shocking, Every day at one o'clock I used to go home 
from office for lunch, At about twelve o'clock one day 
the cook came panting to the office and said, 
‘ Please come home at once. There is a surprise for 
you’. | 

‘Now, whai is this?’ I asked ‘Yon must tell me 
what it is, How can I leave the office at this hour to 
go and see it?” 

‘You will regret. it, if you don’t come, That is all I 
cap say ’. 

I felt an appeal in his persistence. I went home 
agcompanied by a clerk and the cook who walked ahead 
of us. He took me straight to the upper floor, pointed 
at my companion’s rvom, and said, ‘Open this door and 
see for yourself, ’ 

I saw it all, I knecked at the door. No reply! I 
knocked heavily so as to make the very walls shake. 
The door was opened. I saw a prostitute inside. I asked 
her to leave the house, never to return. 


To the companion I said, ‘ From this moment I cease 
to have anything to do with you. I have been 
thoroughly deceivsd and have made a fool of myself. 
That is how you ‘have requited my trust in you ?’ 

Instead of comiog to his senses, he threatened to 
expose me. 

‘I have nothing to conceal,’ said I. ‘Exp2se what- 
ever I may have done. Bat you must leave me this 
moment ” 

This made him worse, There was no help for it. So 
I said to the clerk standiog dowastsirs: ‘ Piease go and 
inform the Police Superintendent, with my compliments, 
that a person living with ms has misbehaved himself. 
I do not want to keep him in my house but he refases 
to leave. I shall be much obliged if he can send me 
help.’ 

This showed him that I was in earnest. His guilt 
unnerved him. He apologised to me, entreated me not 
to inform the police and agreed to leave the house 
immediately, which he did. 

The incident came as a timely warning in my life. 
Only now could I see clearly how thoroughly I had 
been beguiled by this evil genius. In harbouring him 
I had chosen a bad means for a good end, _ I had 
expected to ‘gather fig3 of thistles’, I had known that 
the companion was a bad character, and yet I believed 
in his faithfulness to me. In the attempt to reform him 
I was near ruining myself. I had disregarded the 


waroings of kiad friends, Infatuation had completely 
blinded me, 


But for the new cook I should never have discovered 
the truth and being under influence of tha companion, 
I should probably have been unable to lead the life of 
detachment that I then began. I should always have 
been wasting time on him. He had the power to keep 
me in the dark and to mislead me. 

But God came to the rescue as before. My intentions 
were pure, and s>9 I was saved in spite of my mistakes, 


and this early experience thoroughly forewarned me for 
the future. 
The cook had been almost a messenger sent from 


Heaven. He did not koow cooking and as a cook he 
could not have remained at my place, But no one else 
could have opened my eyes. This was not the first time, 
as I subsequently learnt, that the woman had been 
brought into my house. She had come often before, but 
no one had the courage of this cook. Far every one 
knew how blind!y I trasted the companion. The cook 
had, as it were, been sent to me just to do this service 
for he begged leave of ma that very moment. 

‘TI cannot stay in your house,’ he said. * You are so 
easi'y misled. This is no place for me.° 

I let him go. 

I now discovered that the man who had poisoned my 
ears against the clerk was no other than this companion. 
I tried very hard to make amends to the clerk for the 
injustice I had done him. It has, however, been my 
eternal regret that 1 could nevor satisfy him fully. 
Howsoever you may repair it, a rift is a rift. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Charkha as the Only Cottage Industry 
i 

In order to ucderstand properly what the Oharkha 
movement means, one mast first have a olear idea of all 
that it does not moan. For instance, handspiaving does 
not,—it is. not intended that it should,—comoete with, 
in order to displace, any existiag type of industry; it does 
not aim at withirawing a single able-bodied person, 
who can otherwise fiad a more remonerative occupation, 
from his work. ‘Yo compare, therefore, the remuaeration 
that handspicning offers with the earnings offered by 
any other occapation, to measure its economic value in 
terms of returns and dividends oan only serve to 
mislead. In a word, nandspinning does not claim to satisfy 
the ecdnomics of ‘ gatting rick.’ The sole claim advanced 
oo its behalf i3 thst it a'ore offers aa immediate, 
practicable, and p2rmansat solution of that problem 
of problems that confronts India, viz, the enforced 
idlesess for nearly six months in the year of an 
overwhelming majority of Iadia’s population, owing to lack 
of a suitable supplemzatary Occupation to agriculture 
and the chronic starvation of the masses that resalts 
therefrom There would be no place for the spinning 
wheel ia the natioaal life of [ndia, comparatively small 
as the remaneration that can be derived from it is, if 
these two factors were not there. A proper appraise- 
ment of the edonomic value of the Charkha wonld 
therefore involve a consideration of the almost incredible 
poverty of the Indian masse3, and partly of its causes, 
inasmach ag the remady is to be sought ia the removal 
of the causes. 

The gradual extinction of all ‘of India’s priucipal 
indigenous industries, without any new ones arising to take 
their place; the steadily growing raralisation of the 
country; the deterioration of the existing stock of cattle ; 
searcities and famiaes following ia quick succession — “one 
year’s failure of rain producing an acute famine where 
three years of deficient rainfall were necessary to bring 
about a famine’*; the progressive paupsrisation of the 
agricuiturist, rendering him iacapable of making aay 
improvement in the little bits of his ‘minately subdivided 
holding, which sre in their turn anfit for the application 
of new implements and improved methods of agriculture; 
the control over agriculture of the money-lending 
agencies driving the agriculturist to concentrate on cotton 
and aggravating the evil of high prices of food-stuffs ; 
all these and many other factors have combined to 
make poverty and nuemployment the stupendnous problem 
of today, The middlemen of the towa and city, dumping 
manufactured cloth from Lancashire into the Villages 
deprived of their life-giving handicrafts, and the mills 
which the example of the West has taught us to erect 
on the ruin of the handicrafts have rendered the solu- 
tion of that problem more acate by entangling it with 
the new one of excessively unequal distribution of wealth. 

There are ‘Pr. Bachanan’s and Montgomery Martin’s 
surveys Of Northoro India daring the first qaarter of 
the nineteenth contury to bear eloquent testimony to 
the villages and towns smilng with plenty, to the vest 
volantary organisation that was at work in every town 
and village, keeping millions of Spinners, tens of thousands 
of weavers, and thonsands of dyers, bleachers, carpenters, 
smiths and smaller handicraftsmen busy throughout the 

* Digby 
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districts, all the year round, and bringing millions of 
rupees and distributing them equably in Bihar, Bengal, 
U. P. and Mysore, If official testimony were needed for 
the contrast the picture of the present day India bears to 
that of those days, enough is to be had in the Census 
R»ports Look at the average size of an agricultaral 
holding in the various provinces: 
The average size of a holding in the various 
provinces, 


Size of a Size of a 

Province _ holding Province holding 
(in acres ) ( in acres ) 
Assam 2.96 C. P. and Berars 8.48 
Bengal 3.12 Madras 4.91 
Bihar & Orissa 3.09 N. W. F. Province 11.22 
Bombay 12.15 Panjab 9.18 
Barma 5.65 3, 2.51 


(Census Report for 1921—Vol. I}. 

{t is on these impoverished holdings that 72 por cent. 
of the population is supposed to subsist. This, says the 
Censas Report, “ utilises to the full neither the energy 
of the worker nor the productivity of the soil.” Mr. 
Thompson, the Census Commissioner for Bengal says : 
“The number of actual workers in cultivation ..- in 
British Bengal is 11,060,629. This means 2.215 acres 
per worker. It is in such figures as these that the 
explanation of the poverty of the cultivator lics, The 
cultivation of. less than 2} acres of land canaot employ 
a man for more than s comparatively small number of 
days in the year, The cultivator works fairly hard for 
a few days when he ploughs his land and-puts down 
his crops and again whea he harvests them, but for 
most of the year he has little or nothing todo,” “The 
acreage per worker,” says the same writer,” is very much 
larger in all the great wheat-producing countries of the 
world.” Mr. Edye( U. P. Census ) describes the agrioulture 
of the Province as involving ‘‘ very hard work for certain 
short periods. . . , and almost complete inactivity for the 
rest of the year... . These periods of inactivity are 
spent in idleness.” Thus Mr. Houghton (C. P. Census ): 
“The Kharif crop which is raised at the end of the 
rains is the only crop of importance that is grown, and 
when this crop is gathered there is scarcity of 
empleyment until shortly before the break of the next 
monsoon,” Mr. Calvert, in his book The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab, estimates “that the work done 
by the average cultivator in the Panjab does not 
represent more than about 150 days’ fall labour for 12 
months.” When this is the state of things in a Proviace 
where the average size of a holding is comparatively 
very large (9.18 acres), and where the porcantage of 
irrigated area (which keeps the agricalturist better 
employed than dry areas) is the second highest in India, 
the state of other provinces can well be imagined. 

It is thus clear that all these officials are unanimous 
on the point that the whole of the agrioultaral population 
remains without work for at least half of the year, and 
One or two have made pointed reference to that fact as 
the sole canse of the poverty of the sgriculturist. When 
even in Lancashire with an acreage of 21 per peasant it 
is thought that “it would ba « great boon if in bad 
weather ‘and winter the agricultarists had something to 
do in their homes of a remunerative oharacter as in 
days past”,* aad in Italy with aa important textile 

* Green—Rural Industries of Bayland, 
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trade of its own, “ the peasant women of almost every 


district Where muibery trees can be grown are fully 
Occupied with spinning ”* the importance of a subsidiary 
cottage industry connected with agriculture in a country 
of the vast magnitude of India should need no argument, 

But what exactly that Subsidiary industry ghouid be 
has been the subject cf much argument—ever since, and 
Only since, the inception of the Charkha movement, 
as let us hope even the critics of the Charkha will 
recognise. Let us hope tbat they will recognise that it 
was the Charkha that first set them athinking. Once 
they recognise it, one might humbly submit to them the 
fact that the Charkha is no new invention like e. 9, 
Ford’s motar-car; it is a re-discovery, like the discovery 
of its own mother by a strayed child. The critic must 
not forget that the child here is a vast multitude of 
people, the most conservative in the world, and scattered 
Over a continent nineteen hundred miles Jong and fifteen 
hundred miles broad, and the mother the handicraft 
that gave them all warmth and sustenance. 

Once this fact is understood, no one will seriously 
press the claims of avy other industry. Industries there 
are enough and to spare. Why not try dairying ? Well, 
India is not Denmar}; which easily possesses 40 % of the 
butter trade of England. In 1900 Denmark received 8 
million pounds from England for butter and 3 million 
for bacon, the raising of pigs being an important adjunct 
of the dairy industry. But India cannot find a bigger 
India to export its dairy products. Ard no one will ask 
the India of Hindus and Mussalmans to engage in the 
bacon-curing industry. Ponltry-rearing and bee-keeping 
may also be dismissed on the ssme score, if not on the 
ground of their novelty and their necessitating technical 


skill. India cannot today develop her agriculture and 
increase the one acre per invhabitant that it has 
to day; for India is not Ireland which has its 
wonderful Department of Agriculture organising 
numerous colleges and placing numerous experts at 


the disporgi of County Connecils. Nor will any one 
suggest that the vast mass of people can take up s0ck- 
knitting, or cane-work, or bssket-making. These do not 
and cannot command the ready and permanent market 
that yarn always does. Even today in parts of Bengal 
and Madras the old tradition of yarn markets continues, 
Why not have a jute—mill in the jute areas of Bengal, 
suggests a Bengal Civilian, with unconscious bumonr, 
Possibly he is wondering why none of his brother 
Civilians has suggested the establishment of more cotton 
mills in cotton areas. He forgets the jute milis employ 
today not more then 250,000 labourers, impoverish the 
jate grower and fatten a few capitalists and middlemen. 
After 70 years of cotton industry and having some 50 
crores of capital the cotton magnates* claim to have given 
their daily bread only to nearly 14 million souls 
representing the families of 370,000 millhands employed 
by them, and a handful of clerks and superior staff. 
‘Bat, it is objected, spinning effords only a miserable 
pittance and is thus an economic waste. It is forgotten 
that spinning has never been put forward as a principal 
occupation, It is offered to those who would otherwise 
waste their time in idleness. Whethor two annas per 
day, or let us say an anna per day, or Rs. 24 yearly 
is a miserable pittance, is a matter that can be judged 
by one who has seen the ‘chill peaury’ of the masses 
*Bombay Mill-owners’ statement to the Tariff Board, 


wandering in search of occupation, 


with his own eyes, This is no place to discuss the income 
per head in India, The Indian Economie Enquiry 
Committee cited estimates of no less than 15 authorities 
taken at different times. Ever since Dadabbai Naoroji 
started the chsse of that golden hind, a number of 
others have pursued it, no one yet being recognised as 
having captured it, But assuming even what appears to 
be an estimate farthest wide of the mark os the correct 
one, viz., that of Rs. 116 by Mr. Findlay Shirras, one 
may like to know if Rs. 24 is not a substantial addition 
to that income ! 

Whereas handspinning presents the following special 
features which render it pre-eminently suitable a3 a 
remedy for India’s present economic distress : 

1 Tt is immediately practicable, because 

(a) It does not require any capital or costly 
implements to put it into operation. Both the raw 
material and the implements for working it can be 
cheaply and locally obtained. 

(b) It does not require any higher degree of 
skill -or intelligence than the ignorant and poverty- 
stricken masses of India possess. 

(c) It requires so little physical exertion that 
even little children and old men can practise it and 
80 contribute their mite to the family fund. 

(d) It does not require the ground to be 
prepared for its introduction afresh as the spinning 
tradition is still alive among the people. 

2 It is universal and permanent, as next to food 
yarn alone can be sure of always commanding an 
unlimited and ready market at the very doorsteps of 
the worker, and thus ensures a steady regular income 
to the impoverished agricalturist. 

3 It is independent of monsoon. conditions and s0 
can be carried on even during famive times. | 

4 Tt is not opposed to the religious or 
susceptibilities of the pe*ple. 

5 It provides a most perfect ready means of 
fighting famine, as we shall see in Section 2, 

6 It carries work to the very cottage of the peasant 
and thus prevents the disintegration of the family under 
economic distress. 

7 Ié alone can restore some of the benefits of the 
villsge communities of India now well-nigh rained, 

8 Itis the backbone as much of the hand—weaver as 
of the agriculturist, as it alone can provide a pormanent 
and stable basis for the hand-loom industry which at 
present is supporting from 8 to 10 million people and 
supplies about one-third of the clothing requirements of 


India. 
9. Its revival would give a fillip to a host of cognate 


and allied village occupations and thus rescue the 
villages from the state of decay into which they have 
fallen. 

10 It alone can insure the equitable distribution of 
wealth among the millions of inhabitants of India. 

11 It alone offectively solves the problem of 
unemployment, not only the partial unemployment 
of the agriculturist, but of the educated youth aimlessly 


social 


The very magnitude 
of the task requires the marshalling of all the 
intellectual forces of the country to guide and direct 
the movement. 

What it has actually achieved and promises to achieve 
must be considered in a separate section, 
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Notes 
The Indian Delegation 

I have already expressed my opinion abeut Sir 
Mahomed Habibolla’s deputation. It is a carefully made 
choice. I am glad to find that it has been blessed by 
the public, The question of the status of Indians overseas is 
perhaps the one question on which all parties sre united. 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis ete, speak with 
one voice. Enropean opinion coincides with the Indisn. 
The Government backs public opinion. All this unity is 
needed if the cause of justice is to be vindicated. This 
remarkable unanimity of opinion cannot but react upon 
South African opinion. 

But this unity need not bs confined to the question 
of the status of Indiars abroad. Is it too much to wish 
to extend it to other equally nataral and pure causes ? 
Or is unity possible only on questions remote in space 
from the actors? Troe unity comes of itself. No attempt 
had to b2 made for achieving unity of opinion on the 
South African question. All instinctively thought alike. 
Unity on other matters will also come instinctively, when 
its time has come. I am optimistic enough to think 
that it is coming sooner than many of us exepeci or 
imagice. 

Bat let us return to the deputation, The settlers in 
Soth Africa have in Mr, ©. F. Andrews a link between 
the deputation and themselves as also between the Union 
Government and themselves. Let them make the most 
of the opportunity that has presented itself to them. 
They must unite all their forces. The best workers 
among them should collect all the material and place it 
at Mr. Andrews’ disposal. They should understand the 
limits of the deputation and they must be as firm in 
their presentation of their claim as one expects them 
to be moderate. Moderation, firmness and unity combined 
with absolute adherence to trath should make victory 
easily possible. 

Congress Exhibition 

Exhibitions used formerly to be a feature of the 
National Congress. They had then ceased to be. The 
fashion was revived in Ahmedabad snd has been since 
continued with progressive improvement. The central 
featore of these exhibitions has been Khaddar with all the 
hand-processes through which cotton passes before it 
comes ont as Khaddar. The feature of these exhibitions 
has been the inclusion of only those things which have 
been manofactured iu India from start to finisn. 
They have therefore excluded so-called Swadeshi watches 
or harmoniams whose every part was imported from 
Outside 
mill-woven cloth. These exhibitions are meant for the 
encouragement of those things which are neglected and 
which deserve encouragement. No one will hold an 
exhibition for showiog feggots of wood which every One 
knows and uses. Bat there would be an exhibition of wood 
that possessed extraordinary virtne which needed to be 
brought to the notice of the people. Faggots of 
ordinary wood would be excluded not ont of any jealousy 
of them buat becanse attention world be divided between 
extraordinary wood needing advertisement and protection 
and the wood that had no Sach reed, I was 
therefore surprised when a correspondent drew my 
sttention to the Assam Exhibition Committee having 
included in the exhibits cotton fabrics woven on power 

looms and out of mill-span yarn, The description of the 


They have also excluded all mill-spua yarn and 


items does not exelade even foreign cloth or yarn. 1 
telegraphed to the Committee. The reader will be glad 
to know that the Committee promptly replied to the 
effect that the ino!nsion of mill-spun yarn etc. was due 
to a mistake and that it was being immediately corrected. 
[ congratulate the Committee upon its admission and 
readiness to correct the error. I msy state that the 
description of other goods too is so loose and wide #8 to 
include almost every corceivable thing. If these 
Congress exhibitions are to be an edacation to the people, 
an encouragement to struggling home industries and a 
demonstration of the possibilities of Khaddar, the limits 
that the previous exhibitions have observed should be 
rigidly adhered to. 
M. K. G. 


Spinning and Salvation 

The association of the ideas of spinning and salvation 
is only of yesterday’s date, as it has arisen from Gandhiji’s 
assertion that he hopes to attain salvation by spinning 
himself and getting others to spin likewise. The 
writer was therefore agreeably surprised to find from 
a Gujarati book on Jainism (fa@ieaamt published 
at Khambat, page 61) that yarn is one of the fourteen 
objects which a person about to reach Moksha may see 
in his dream ! 


ANY act GAG Gat Gaal gal wt Ts a aa MA aT 


That is to say, Oae, who imagines oneself in a dream 
to be Opening yarn of any of the five colours, and 
wakes up while so doing, achieves salvation that very 
birth.’ Other dreams, as many well be expected, have 
grand subjects, such as riding horses and elephants, 
mounting heaps of rubies and pearls and precious stones, 
carrying pots of Ghee and honey on the head, entering 
a lake full of lotuses, swimming in the ocean, boarding 
a celestial airship, ete. The fact, that yarn fignres in 
such a goolly company, shows what a spacious part the 
spinning-wheel played in ancient times in our national 
economy. 

The writer requested his friend Pacdit Bechardas to 
hunt up the Prakrit original of the above, which he 
was good enough to do. The following is from the very 
ancient Bhagavati Sutra of the Jains ( Tas 9%, ste §, 
ans, GA 4ce ): 

eal ar ghe a gfata ut ag fecxsgad at swe 
Sfaagnt a cant qafs seman sande sanfrafafe 
ait aa aramte gsafe atta wamgitd farsa 
wT aeagranad etfa | 

(et at gevt at eara ws meq STS aT 
Tat VHAAS U TAT Teas agivay sagas agifraafer 
arent Arad ante gente Ata aaneita fasate are 
wagered sitfa | ) 

V. G. Desai. 
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Is this Humanity ? 
(By M, K. Gandhi ) 
II 
_ When I wrote the article on this subject I knew that 
I was adding one more to my already heavy burden of 
troubles. But it could not be helped. 

Angry letters are now pouring in. At an hour when 
after a hard day's work I was about to retire to bed, 
three friends invaded me, infringed the religion of 
ahimsa in the name of humanity, and engeged me in a 
discussion on it. ‘They had come in the name of 
humanity. How could I refuse to see them? 

So I met them, One of them, I saw, betrayed anger, 
bitterness and arrogance. He did not seem to me to 
have come with a view to getting his doubts solved. He 
had come rather to correct me, Hveryoue has a right to 
do so, but whoever undertakes sush a mission must kaow 
my position. This friend had taken no trouble to under- 
stand my position. But he was not to blame for it. This 
impatience which is but a symptom of violence is to be 
found everywhere. The violonco in this case was painful 
to me ag it was betrayed by an advocate of non-violence. 

He claimed to be ‘a Jain, I have made a fair study of 
Jainism. Tis visitor’s ahimsa wag a distortion of the 
reality as I have knowa it ia Jainism. But the Jains 
have no monopoly of ahimsa. Jt is not the exclusive 
pecaliarity of any religion. Every religion is based on 
ahimsa, its application is different in different religious. 

I do not think that the Jains of today practice 
ahimsa in any better way then others. I can suy this, 
becansé of my aquaintance with Jains, which is so old 
that many take me to bo a Jain, Mahavir was an 
incarnation of compassion, of ahimsa. How I wish his 
votaries werg yvotaries also of his ahimsa. 

Protection of little creatures is indeed an essautial 
part of ahimsa, but it does not exhaust itself with 
it. Ahimsa begins with it. Besides protection may not 
always mean mere refraining from killing. Torturg or 
participation, direct or indirect, in the unnecessary 
mgltiplication of those that must die, is Ahimsa, 

The multiplication of dogs is unnecessary. A roving 
dog without an owner is adanger to society and a swarm 
of them is a menace to its very existence. 

If we want to keep dogs in towns or villages in a 
decevt manner, no dog should be suffered to wander. 
There should be no stray dogs even as wa have no stray 
cattle. Humanitarian societies should find a religious 
sola tion of such questions, 

Bat can we take individual charge of these roving 
dogs? And if we cannot, can we have a panjrapol for 


them ? If both these things-are impossible, there seems 


_ to me to be uo alternative except to kill them, 


Connivance or putting up with the status quo is no 
ahimsa, there is no thought or discrimination in it, 
Dogs will ba killed whenever they ara a menace to 
society. I regard this a3 unavoidable in the life of a 
householder. To wait until they get rabid is not to be 
merciful to them. We can imagine what the dogs would 
wish if a meeting could bo called of them, from what 
we would wish under the same circumstaaces. We will 
not choose to live anyhow, That many of us do so is 
no credit to us, A meeting of wise men will never 
resolve that men may treat one another as they treat 
rabid or stray dogs. What shall we expect of them, if 
there were to ba some beings lording it over ui as we 
do over dogs? Would we not rather prefer to be killed 
than to bo treated as dogs’? We offend against dogs 
as a class by suffering them to stray and live on crumbs 
or leavings from our plates that we throw at them, and 
We injure Our neighbours also by doing so. 

T admit that there is the duty of suffering dogs to 
live even at the cost of one’s life. But that religion is 
not for the householder who desires to live, who procreates, 
who would protect society. The householder can but 
practise the middle path of taking care of a few dogs. 

Oar domestics of today are the wild animals of 
yesterday. The buffalo is a domestic oaly in India, It 
ig a 8in to domesticate wild anima!s iaasmech as man 
does so for his selfish purposes. That he has domesticated 
the cow and the baffalo is not out of merey for them, it is 
for his own use. He therefore does not allow a cow or a 
buffalo to siray. The same daty is incutibent regarding 
dogs, Iam therefore strongly of opinion that if we 
would ‘practise the religion cf humanity, we should have 
a law making it obligatory on those who would have 
dogs, to keep them under guard, acd not allow them to 
stray, and making all the stray dogs liable to be destroyed 
after a Certain date, 

If the Mahajan has really any mercy for the dogs, it 
should take possession of all the stray dogs aad distribate 
them to thoss who want to keep them. It seems to me to 
be impossible to protect dogs ay we can protect the cows. 

Bat there is a regular science of dog—keeping which 
the people in the West have formulated and perfected. 
We should learn it from them and devise measures for 
the solution of our own problem. The work cannot be 
done without patience, wisdom and perseverance. 

So mach about dogs. But with ahimsa in its compre- 
hensive aspect I propose to deal on another occasion. 


(Translated from Nayajivan by M. D.) 
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Notes 
To Journalist friends 

Applications for articles for journals and magazines 
in and out of India are daily pouring’ in upon me. 
Things have come to such a pass that I must either 
leave Young India and Navajivan editing or respectfully 
refuse. to write for other papers, Since I must not, 80 
long as there are enough subscribers and I have energy, 
give up Young India or Navajivin, I have been forced 
to stop writing tor other papers. The fact is I have 
not the ability to write at will on any and every subject. 
My field is very limited and even on the subjects I am 
familiar with, I cannot always be original. I have no 
false notions about efficacy of my writings. Oa the 
contrary I know that often the unwritten word is more 
forcible and truer than the written or the spoken word. 
Let the sum of onr acts speak. The continuous multi- 
plication of ephemeral literature is growing into a 
terrible nuisance which I must not assist to inorease 
even if I cannot do anything to stop or regulate it, 
A Warning 

Of late many young men have been coming to the 
Satyagrahashram, without warning, and without permission, 
either to stay for a short time or to be admitted as 
candidates for membership. Much as the management 
vould like to find room for all who choose to come, 
whether as visitors or candidate members, it is physically 
impossible even to make the attempt. The Ashram is 
at present taxed to its utmost capacity and the manage- 
ment has bsen obliged to put off even friends who had 
sought previons permission and intended to find their 
Own expenses. It is improper for young men to come 
without notice and permission, During the past fortnight 
four such young men have come. And what was more 
grievous still was that they did not even bring enough 
to pay their way back. The last was an M. A., who 
said he oame with a view of joining the Ashram, but 
on the way altered his decision and thought ha would 
stay for a few days and study the Ashram life. He had 
brought with him no oredentials and had not enough 
money ou his person to buy a return ticket. I had to 
harden my heart and tell him that he could not Stay at 
the Ashram without having obtained previous permission. 
It is incomprehensible to me that well-educated young 
men should not know the ordinary courtesies of life and 
the laws of hospitality. I know that there is an evil 
reputation about the Ashram. Visitors who have come 
without notice have sometimes told me that they thought 
that the Ashram was the one place in India where 
people could go without permission and find a warm 
welcome. It is therefore as well for young men to 
realise that the Ashram oxnnot live up to any such 
expectation and that it is but an ordinary human 
institution striving to reach its ideals and ever failing 
to do 80. The members would be satisfied if it could 


be said of them that they had tried their best to realise 
the ideals they had subscribed to, 


About Fasting 
‘A Precisionist’ writes: 
“A devoted and careful filer as I am of your 
paper, [ have to draw your attention to the following 
dictum in its igine of 30~9-96-—' Fasting can be 


resorted to only against one’s nearest and dearest, 
sud that for his or her good.’ 


“From your previous writings, however, it would 
appear that there is one important exception to this, 
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eee 
Fasting or hunger-striking in prison against humili- 
ating treatment, a3 in case food is offered in an insulting 
manner, is also trae Satyagraha. I wish you had 
not lost sight of this while weitiag to an enquirer on 


the ethics of ‘ Satyagraha—True and False’. 

If the instance quoted by ‘A Precisionist’ is an 
exception I could quote many others. A man moy fast 
for penance, purification and for considerations of physical 
health. More sach instances can perhaps be given, Bat 
in the first case, I have pointed out the limits of 
Satyagrahic fasting i. ¢, when you seck to influence 
people by fasting. The so-called exception is a dissimilar 
case. Taere the protest was against the felt humiliation. 
In ‘ Satyagraha—Troe and False’, emphasis was pat on 
the evil of fasting against a psrson to make him pay 
what the fasting person considered was his dae and the 
opponent ornsidered not to be due. 
Hindu and Hinduism 

A correspondent who is a patient and diligent reader 
of Young India writes: 

“Replying to the catechism of ‘An Assistant 
Executive Engineer’ in your issue of 14-10-26 you 
say:’ In a concrete manner he is a Hindu who 
believes in God, immortality of the soul,” ete. 

“On reading this I am tempted to confront you 
with your own writing of nearly two years ago. In 
Young India of April 24, 1924, P. 186, you wrote 
‘If { were asked to define the Hindu oreed I 
shou!d simply say: Search after Truth through noa- 
violent means. A man may not believe in God and 
still call himself a Hindu, Hinduism is a relentless 


pursuit after Truth.’ 
The italics in both quotations are mine.” 


I am surprised that the correspondent does not see 
the distinction between the two statements. One refers 
to a Hindu in a concrete manner. Denial of the exist- 
ence of God is not a characteristic of Hinduism. 
Millions of Hiadus do believe in God. Therefore one may 
say ‘there are Hindus who bolieve in God etc.’ Bat‘ a man 
may not believe ia God and still call himself a Hinda’, 
In the second case I have attempted an exhanstive 
definition. In the first cave, I have given a fairly 
general illustration, I therefore see 20 conflict between 
the two positions, 

Customs Exactions 

A passenger who has receatly returned from South 
Africa asked me if it was not possible to undo the evil 
of extortions that regularly take place in the Onstoms 
Department. Although his luggage contained nothing 
taxable, he said he had to give a bribe in order to get the 
clearance in time. I asked him if he would give enongh 
time and trouble to the matter and face an inquiry. 
He said he could not do so, This attitude is normal 
and explains the existence of the exactions which are 
not only to be fouad in the customs but also on railways. 
Whilst it is trae that the public must be prepared to 
suffer temporary inconveniences, if they want redress, it 
is up to the authorities to prevent so far as it is hamanly 
possible exactions which poor people have to suffer, It 
will not be a bad thing for some publio-spirited young 
men to submit themselves to these exactions and thea 
report them to the proper quarters. A few such cases 
will lessen the evil, The only way to the eradication 
of the evil is no doubt an incorruptible public. So long 
as there are people who woald evade onstoms daes, so 
long will there be customs officials who will want 


their price, M. K. G. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth — Pari II 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter XXIV 


Homeward 


: e now I had been three years in Sonth Africa. I 

ad got to know the psople and they had got to know 
me. In 1896 I asked Permission to go home for six 
Sag for I Saw that I was ia for a long stay there. 
“ im established a fairly good practice, and could see 

®t people felt the neod of my presence. So I made 
up may mind to go home, fetch my wife and children, 
and then return and settle out there. I also saw that 
if I went home I might be able to do there some 
pablic work by educating . popular opinion and creating 
more interest in the Indians in South Africa. The £3 


tax was an open sore. There could ba no peace antil it 
was abolished. 


But who was to take charge of the Congress work 
and Education Sosiety in my absence? [| could think of 
two men—Adamji Miyakkan and Parsi Rustomji. There 
Were many workers now available from the commercial 
class. Bat the foremost among those who could fulfil 
the duties of the Secretary by reghlar work and who 
also commanded the regard of the Indian community 
Were these two. The secretary certainly needed a working 
knowledge of Kaglish. I recommended the late Adamji 
Miyakhan’s name to the Congress and it approved of his 
appdintment as secretary. Experience showed that the 
choice had been a very happy one. Adamji Miyakhan 
satisfied all with his perseverance, liberality, amiability 
and courtesy and proved to every one that the 
Secretary's work did not require a man with a barrister's 
degree or high Eoglish education, 

Abont the middle of 1896 I sailed for home in 
the S. S. Pongola which was bound for Caleutta. 


There were very few patsengers on board. Among 
them were tw) Haglish officers with whom I came in 
clase contact. With one of them 1 used to play chess 
fer an hour daily. The ship’sdoctor gave me a ‘ Tamil 
Self-Teacher ’ which I began to study. My experience in 
Natal had showo me that I should acquire a -knowledge 
of Urdu to get iato closer coatact with the Mussalmans 
and of Tamil to get into closer tuuch with the Madras 
Indians. 

At the request of the LKoglish friend who read 
Urdu with me I found out a good Urdu Munshi from 
amoogst the deck passeagers, and our studies progressed 
famously. The officer had a better memory than I. 
He wou'd never forget a letter after it had once been 
explained to him; I often forgot them and found it 
diffioult to decipher Urdu words. I brought more 


perseverance to bear but could never overtake the 
officer. 
With Vamil [| mide fair progress, There was no 


help available, bat the Tamil Self-Teacher was a well- 
written book and I did not feel in neod of much ontside 
help. 

T had hopad to continue these studies even after 
reaching India, but it was impossible. Most of my 
realing siace 1893 has been done in jail. I did make 


some progress in Tamil and Urdu, in jails — Tamil in 
South African jails and Urdu in Yeravada Jail. Bat I 
never learnt to speak Tamil and the little that I could 


do by way of Teading is now rusting away for want of 
practice, 


[ still feel what a handicap this ignorance of Tamil 
or Telega has been, The affection that the Dravidians 
in South Africa showered on me hag remained with me 
a cherished memory, Whenever I see a Tamil or 
Telegu friend I cannot but recall the faith, perseverance 
and seifless sacrifice of many of :hem in South Africa. 
And they were mostly illiterate, the men no less than 
the women. The fight in South Africa was for such 
and it was fought by illiterate soldiers; it was for the 
poor, and the poor took their full share in it. Ignorance 
of their vernacular, however, was never a handicap to 
me in stealing the hearts of these simple and good 
countrymen, They spoke broken Hindustani or broken 
English, and we found no difficulty in getting on with 
our work. But I wanted to requite their affection by 
learning Tamil and Telegu. In Tamil, as I have said, I 
mde some little prdgress, but in Telegn, which I tried 
 leara in India, I did not get beyond the alphabet, 
I fear now I can never learn these languages and am 
therefore hoping that the Dravidians will learn Hindustani. 
The non-Eaglish-speaking among them in South Africa 
do speak Hindi or Hindustani, however indifferently. 
It is only the English-speaking ones who will not learn 


it, as though a knowledge of English were an obstacle 
to learning our vernaculars | 


But I have digressed. Let me finish the narrative 
of my voyage. I have to introduce to my readers 
the captaim of the S. S. Pongola. We had become 
friends. The good captain was a Plymouth Brother. Our 
talks were more about spiritual subjects than nautical, 
He drew a line between morality and faith. The teaching 
of the Bible was, to him, child’s play. Its beauty lay in 
its simplicity. Let all, men, women and children, he would 
say, have faith in Jesus and his sacrifice, and their Sins were 
sure to ba redeemed. This friena revived my memory 
of the Plymouth Brother of Pretoria. The religion that 
imposed any moral restrictions was, to him, no good, 
My vegetarian food had been the occasion of the whole 
of this discussion. Why should I not eat meat, or for 
that matter, beef ? Had not God created all the lower 
animals for the enjoyment of mankind, as for instance, 
He had created the veget.'; « kingdom? These questions 
inevitably drew us into religions discussion. 

We could not convince one another, I was confirmed 
in my opinion that religion and morality wera Synonymons, 
The captain had no doubt about the correctness of his 
Opposite conviction, 


A‘ the end of twentyfour days the pleasant voyage 
came to a close, and admiring the beanty of the 
Hooghly, I landed at Calcutta. Tho same day I tvok 
the train for Bombay. 


( Translated from Navagivan by M. D. ) 
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A Boon to Cultivators 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Some months ago Sjt. Ramachandran of Madras, an 
agricultural graduate, wrote to me to recommend his 
well-lift for use in the Ashram. He claimed for it 
groat saving of labour to the animals used in the ordinary 
contrivances and also saving in cost. The invention 
attracted me and I rote to the inventor telling him 
that if he came himself and saccessfully installed the 
lift, the lift would ba boagat. He promptly responded 
and his invention has been at work at the Ashram for 
over a month. Every one who knows anything of 
agricalture at the Ashram is thoroughly satisfied with 
the working of the lift. To make assurance doubly 
gure, I had it examined by an engineer, who t90 oon- 
sidered the invention to be quite sound and extremely 
ingenious. This is what the inventor has to say for 
his inveutiov: . 

“Tam convinced that rapid extension of well- 
irrigation for our dry lands which form 80 per cent 
of the arable lands in India is the real solution for 
the agricultural problem of India. The income from 
dry land doas not exceed Rs. 30 an acre while 
the same land when irrigated from a well produces 
crops worth Rs, 200 to 1000 per acre providing ample 
work for a. number of families all the year round. 
The chief difficulty in the way is that costly pairs 
of bullocks are necessary, they often suffer from 
yoke-galls, badly deteriorate in health and that their 
efficiency is very low. With a view to solve this 
difficulty, nearly 14 years ago, [ began my experiments 
and trials, and placed bsfore the market this humble 
contrivance and now working on the Ashram well, 
The new contrivance is only the ordinary Avs knoyn 
also ag charas, mhote or Ravulai with redaced friction 
in the ramp or the incliced plane by the use of a 
trolley on a railed incline for generating power by 
the mere weight of an animul. Just as a bicycle 
helps a man to go 12 miles an hour while he can 
walk only % miles an hour this trolley helps the 
snimal to do 4 times as much work as the same 
animal would do in the ordinary way, This great 
reduction in friction has enabled only one animal 
instead of two to lift each time almost the same 
quantity of water as in the ordinary way, withoat any 
waste of energy in pulling. This siogle animal being 
relieved from pulliog, lifts double the number of buckets 
per hour. So the quantity of water lifted in the R. Lift 
should not be judged by the mere shape and size 
of the kucket nor by the effort and number of 
animals axed, bat by the actual capacity of the backet 
multiplied by the number of buckets lifted per hoar. 

“Tt has been tested and recorded all over India 
by experts thut a good pair of bulls worth Rs. 300 
to $00 lift only 1500 gallons per hour from a depth 
of 20 feet. f have been demonstrating in the 
Ashram a3 I bave been doing elsewhere how a male 
boffalo (purchased by the Ashram for Rs, 31) has 
peen lifting 2000 gallons per hour (60 buckets of 
$2 gallons each per hour) from a depth of 34 feet 
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whereas two costly bullocks ia our time-honourod lift 

can draw a little over 1000 gallons per hour ( 30 

buckets of 35 gallons each per hour), Tf have 

demonstrated and convinced more than 20 officers of 
the Madras Agricultural and Industrial Departments 
in vain at an enorrious cost to me during the last 

11 years Dr. Clouston during my demonstration of 

this lift at Nagpur admitted and bighly appreciated 

the simplicity of the mechanism, high efficiency and 
the hamine mode of applying animal power.” 

The cost of the whole appliance is Rs. 275 for & 
depth of 50 feet, but Sjt. Ramachandran says that if 
the lift became popular, the price could be farther reduced, 
For the depth of 30 ft. it costs only Rs. 230. With a 
suitable organisation the lift could be made availab'e to 
any cultivator in India for Rs. 150. I have also suggested 
that if the patent rights are given up or if the parts 
that can be Iccally had are 8) made or purchssed, there 
might ba still further reduction. Add to the precent 
cost of the R. lift the cost of a male baffalo, say 
Rs, 30. The whole lift would cost no more than 
Rs. 305 The cost of a pair of bullocks would range 
from Rs. 300 to 400. The greatest saviog 8 
however effected in the monthly expenditure. The upkeep 
of a pair of bullocks would be Rs. 50 to 60, whereas that 
of a male ‘buffalo would be Rs. 20 to 25. The greatest 
use of the invention lies in the immease saving of labour 
to animals, and a still greater lies in the work that can 
be taken from the male baffalo who for want of use is 
in the vast majority of cases cruelly left to perish where 
he is not actually butchered. 

The wonder therefore is that this invention has not 
attracted the attention of the Government. Sjt, 
Ramachandran has many bitter complaints to make ‘about 
the indifference of authorities whom he approached. Bat 
I have preferred not to mske any but a passing reference 
to his complaints, Let those who wish visit the Ashram 
and see the lift at work at the Ashram every morning. 
As much water is not required at the presont moment 
the lift is not kept at work the whole day. Bat it will 
be working between 8 to 10 A. M. always, and will be in 
charge of the inventor himself who wiil gladly explain 


all about it. 
A friend writing to me about the Agricultural Exhi- 


bition in Poona says, ‘1 see here piles of machinery and 
tools most of which we cau never use, I miss the thing 
which is a boon {o man and animal in India. I mean the 
Ramchandra Lift.’ I do not know enough of agriculture, 
as the friend does, to warrant his enthusiasm, but I know 
enough to be able to say that this lift requires exami- 
nation by every o20 who is at all interested in the 
agricultural problems of India. 


Condolences 

I join my respectful condolences to those already 
conveyed to the staff and family of the late Editor of 
The Hindu—S. Kangaswami Iyengar. This death closely 
following Mr. 8, Kasturiranga Iyengar’s is a heavy blow 
to Indian journalism. 

The reader will be grieved to learn that Mr. H, 8, L, 
Polak has jnst lost his eldest son Waldo. Early in the 
week a cable was received from Mr. Polak telling me of 
Waldo’s serious iliness, It was followed only two days 
later by another announcing the sudden death. The parents’ 
grief, | know will be shared by many who have known 
Mr. and Mrs, Polak as frienda of India. M. K, G. 
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Poe 375 
Char kha as the Only Cottage Industry TAMIL NADU—MADRAS 
II ( October to February ) 

Work Achieved 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
ae us Section we shall consider how far the claims Rs, Rs, Re, 
mitts oN : us Dist Section on behalf of the Charkha Production 1,84,000 1,96,006 4,10,000 
een ised, This involves a history of the Charkha Sales 1,41,000 2,15,000 3,40,000 
attempt no a oy OSB NOR Si 1920, but we shall KHADI PRATISHTHAN 
noticed : sueh thing. The salient features may be 6 months 4 months 6 months 4 months 

1 “ Saye July to Jany to July to Jan to 
° Sanisation ; Dec,’24 April’25 Dee. 25 April'26 
4 eles See ne Production 30,000 30,000 _—1,80,000 —- 90,000 
: : a has done in individual cases and Sales 10,000 40.000 30,000 90.000 
in famine areas. : ee : : 
eo” ae of the seca te of tee cere gs scenes oak 
: , &@ Teguiar Organisation wi ranches . 
a every province and with ae like a capital of 15 ay oe aeNe ee 
akhs, collecting sssets and distributing loans, publishing eee shee T4620 
Teports of production and sales ia the various provinces oe 
month by month, collecting and publishing all valuable oan! Bee 
oa making experiments in improving the Charkha, the Prodaction 23,654 51.437 
carding bow and tha handgin, and popularising them; Bales 29,551 45,060 


receiving yarn from voluntary spinners, accurately testing 
its quality and directing so far as is possible the various 
producing centres in the matter of improving the yarn 
and cloth; training workers in all the technical proczsses 
from the picking of cotton to the final weaving and 
dyeing of clota and making it ready for the market; and 
organising a Khadi Service. 

2. Work—the concrete work of the All India Spinners’ 
Association may be noticed under several heads: 


(i.) Production and sales, offective markeiting of the 
products by hawking and exhibitions (ii,) Improvement 
in the quality of yarn and cloth; (iii, ) R-daction in the 
cost and price, 

i, The figures of production cover only that done 
uader the supsrvision of the board, They do not re- 
present such production as has beea traditionally in 
existence ia paris of Assam, Rajpatana, Panjab, and 
Andhra, independent of the Caarkha movement. 

The figares for production for the year 1924-25 
total R3. 1,903,034 as against 949,345 in 1923-24 i. ¢, 
more then double. It is not necessary to give the figures 
for sales as they represent those for production, practically 
every yard of Khaddar that is produced being sold, 
Rs. 1,903,034 worth of cloth means 3,806,068 yards of 
cloth (the average price of a yard being as.8) which 
in its turo represents nearly 1,522,427.2 lb. of yarn. 
Taking 5 yards as the average daily production of a 
weaver (in view of the temporary inferiority of the 
handspun yarn io the beginning ) and 300 as the number 
of his active working days in the year, 3,806,068 yards 
production means the labour of nearly 2537 weaver 
families. Now tsking 25 lb, as the average yearly 
production of yarn of aspinner, (spinning three hours 
and giving an hour to ginning and carding ) 1,552,427.2 
lb. means the labour.of nearly 60.897 spinners, This is 
nothing in proportion to the millions for whom we have 
to find work but it mast be remembered that it is the 
fruit of only five years’ effort, or rather two years’ 
concentrated effort. 

These figures, however, are for 1924-25. Zhe current 
year has shown a great advance on the previous year 
as will appear from the following comparative figures of 
work in three principal ceatres : 


The detailed Khadi statistics being poblished in 
Young India every other week daring the last two 
or thres months are eloquent of the work of the 
Spinning wheel. To take only the important centres 
the Ktadi Pratishthan (Bengal) regularly gives work to 
10.000 spinners’ and 750 weavers, serving scores of 
villages; the Ashram at Tiruchengodu (South India) 
finds work for 2,241 spinners and about 150 weavers, 
serving 115 villages; the Kathiawar Khadi Dapots employ 
2313 spinners and 120 weavers serving 121 villsges; the 
Abhay Ashram, Comilla, serves 10,000 spinners and 150 
weavers, and about 20 groups cf villages. Figures for 
Behar and Andhra are not yet available, but the number 
of spinners can be imsgined from the amount of about 
Rs, 60,000 distributed by the Behar Branch (A. I. S, A.) 
and Malkhachak Kutir to them; and in the Ongole 
Taluka alone of the Guatur District (Andhra) there 
were, in 1925, 9900 spinners who earned an average 
daily wage of os.2, having worked during their spare 
hours. 

(ii) Improvement in the quality of yarn and cloth and 
(iii) Decrease in the cost and price may be considered 
together. 

Whereas five years ago yarn of high counts was a 
rarity, aot only Andhra but Behar and Bengal both pro- 
duce it now, The quality of ordinary yarn is being daily 
more and more standardised — 15 to 20 couats being the 
usual quality spua everywhere except in Gujarat. Not that 
we have yet been able to completely perfect the yarn, 
but the defective yara may ba regarded es a passing 
phase as is evidenced by the rapid improvement showa 
as a result of 1( weeks’ intensive effort at Satyagrah- 
ashram, Sabarmati. In the first week only 36 spinners 
out of 100 spun pagsable yarn of cver 50% test, only 
3 of them spianing over 70%. The foarth week showed 
64 spinners securing over 50 per cent test, 23 of them 
over 60%, 2 over 70%, and 1 over 80%; the ninth week 
showed 104 ( ont of 111 spinners ) securing over 50%, 
30 of them over 60%, 29 over 70%, 17 over 80%, 4 
over 90%, and 2 over 100%. It should bo noted that 
corresponding yarn of 2Cs, of Calico Mills ( Ahmedabad ) 
was of 90% test, Shahpar Mills ( Ahmedabad ) 85% test, 
and Commercial Mill 69%. 
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This is not a solitary instance, All Khadder Depots 
are now testing the yarn they receive and have practi- 
cally decided not to accept yarn under a standard 
test. 

Now as to the prices, Effective decentralisation and 
integration of processes is the keynote of the economics 
of handspinning, just as centralisation and the division of 
prosesses is the law in large-scale production. Thus in 
Gojarat where ginning, carding and spinning are done by 
different persons, the cost of production of yara was 
0-9-44 per lb.; in Tirupar where the spinner cards for 
himself the cost was 0-G-10} ; in parts of Bengal ginning 


and carding are both done by the spinner bringing down ~ 


the cost to 0-5-6. 

The result of efforts in this direction has been a 
remarkable decrease in the cost of production in all 
provinces except perhaps in Gujarat. The cost and price 
in Tamil Nado, io Andhra and in the Panjab 
show today a 50% reduction over what they were 
in 1920 ; 25% over what they were in 1922. In Bengal 
the Khadi Pratishthan prices still rule high, though they 
are lower than they were three years ago, but the 
Abhay Ashram, Comilla has achieved a record reduction. 
A pair of dhoties ( 8x44") ‘which cost Rs. 7-8-0 in 
1921, cost Rs. 6 ian 1922, Rx 5 in 1925 and Rs. 3-12-0 
in January 1926; so mach so that the Ashram bids fare 
now to qnote prices lower than the Banga Laxmi Cotton 
Mills. It may be remarked in this connection that the 
redaction of the price to the extent of 50 % is really:to 
the extent of 100 % inasmuch as the quality of 
cloth is certainly 50 % hetter than it was 5 years 
ago, though we recognise that the reduction is partly 
due to a fall in the price of cotton daring the last two 
years, 

One more thing may be noted. A final stage in the 
development of the economics of handspinning is reached 
when the spianer not only performs all the preliminary 
processes, but begins to stock his owa cotton. This was 
done with wonderful results in Kathiawar last year. They 
not only had good cotton, bat saved a lot of waste, and 
spun better quality of yarn. At the present time, the 
whole cotton crop is controlled by middlemen or agents 
of the mill-owners who take away the cream of the 
harvest leaving only indifferent cotton behind, which is 
mostly the cotton used by the handspianers, and which 
partly explains the inferior quality of yarn. When the 
handspioning agriculiurist understands his own iaterest 
better, as soon he mast, he would automatically stock 
his own cotton, and spia for parsonal use — not for 
wages. 

2. What Charkha has done in individual cases and 
in famine areas. 

i, Individual cases — Treatment of the Charkha from 
a purely economic point of view preclades one from 
describing the moral revolation it has brought about in 
many an individual case, Bat the temperance and freedom 
from indebtedaess that have come in the wake of the 
Charkha are as mach economic as moral results. This 
has happeaed everywhere, but the results have been on 
an extensive scale in parts of Gajarat. Young India for 
Angast 26 deseribes in an article entitled “A snecessfal 
experiment " the reforming inflaence of the Charkha in 
Kalipara) areas in Surat District and mentions no less 
than 26 sgricultarist families who had holdiags of 4% 
to 34 seres and who were therefore engaged in 
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agricaltaral operations for a large part of their time, 
found time to spin during the year 20 to 60 Ibs. of 
yarn, That, by the way, is an indication of the 
potentialities of the Charkha. : 

ii In Famine Areas: It is difficult to indicate 1 
brief the way in which Charkha came to be adopted ss 
a relief meagure in famine areas, Famines, some 
might say, occured in the days of the Charkha 100. 
Indeed they did, but with nothing like the frequency 
that they have occured since 1864. The famine of 1777 
was more a scourge of God thana famine, bat for years 
after there was no famine. Ever since there have bese 
Commissions on Commissions which have only emphasised 
the essential difficulty of State relief. There is reluctance 
of those unascastomed to famine to seek relief, there s 
eagerness of those accustomed to famine to accept relief; 
there is demoralisation that follows whea families are 
broken up and half-starved masses bovome & moving 
multitude. ‘The maintenance of the village system ” 
the only maans of saving life by preserving order ” “said 
Sir Edward Caird. By nothing could this be maintained 
so well as by taking the means to earn relief to 
the very door of the famine-strickea viz, the Charkha. 
That is the only work which caa be done by young and 
old, decrepit and infirm, day and night, and without 
any strain. 

Dr. Ray first tried paddy-husking and other forms 
of relief in the flood and famine areas of West Bengal 
in 1923-24, found that they were to no avail, and tried 
the Charkha which worked to perfection, The amount 
given as spinning, weaving, and ginning chayges 
in the four centres viz, Talora, Champapur, Darga- 
por and Tilakpor was Rs. 38,000. But that is 
nothing. What can be called a signal echieyement is 
that the Charkha has now msde a permanent home in 
those areas, enabling the people to supplement their 
slender means and to resist crop faifures and floods more 
effectively than ever before, 

But before proceeding to speak of the potentialities 
of the movement, we may briefly desl with what is 
represented to be a great obstacle in. its progress. 


Ill 
Is Machine-made cloth an obstacle ? 

So far we have considered the actual work achieved, 
That work in itself should contain the promise of its 
future possibilities, But, it is said, we are not reckoning 
with the competition of the machine-made cloth. Ts it, 
however fair to say that there is a competition between 
the home-made and the machine-made cloth ? There can 
be competition between mills and mills, say, foreign mills 
and indigenous mills, mills driven by steam~—power and those 
driven by electric power. But how can thore be, or rather 
why should there be, any competition between one which . 
is n essentially vital indastry and another which is 
not ? We shall make our meaning clear. Among the 
most orying needs of the day is relief from the ecoaomic 
distress of the millions of the peasantry—removal of the 
partial unemployment of the agricultural classes. We 
have seen in the foregoing chapters that the spinaing 
wheel is the only industry that can give sach relief and 
such employment. We have seen that the fifty crorers 
of capital that the mills have snak oan give their daily 
bread to only 1 million souls represeating the families 
of 3,70,000 mill-hands who are largely drawa from the 
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Agricultural classes, Now Supposing that the mill industry 
expands to the extent of the total cloth consumption of 
India, will the matter be any the botter so far as the 
starving millions who are badly in need of a subsidiary 
industry are concerned ? Let us soe, Our cloth consump- 
tion today is 4,661 million yards (1789 mill production 
plus 1769 imports plus 1103 hand-loom production ya: To 
produce 4,66] million yards about 1,165 million pounds 
of yarn would be needed according to Coubrough’s 
calculation. Now in the year 1922-23, 239 mills with 
a spindle equipment of 7,245,119 produced 705 million 
lb. of yarn with the labour of about 350,000 operatives. 
Therefore to have 1165 million pounds of yarn it 
would be necessary to have about 11 million spindles, 
and to convert the yarn into cloth a correspond- 
ing number of loomsi.e., 215,655 looms. To work these 
11 million spindles and 2,15,655 looms, the number 
of operatives will at an ontside estimate be 6,00,000. 
This means that 2,500,000 men at the most can find 
their living from the industry. And these men are 
largely lost to the soil, Therefoza the mill industry at 
best can tear from their homes so many agriculturists, 
It can not give a single one of them a supplementary 
industry. The mills and the spinving wheel are therefore 
dissimilars admitting of no comparison. 

Let us now see how many souls the same amount of 
cloth produced by our home-mills can find employment 
for, 4,661 million yards of cloth means 1,165 million 
Ib. of yarn. Adopting the same computation as the one 
we have done in the second section production of 1,165 
million lb. of yarn would require at least 46,600,000 
wheels producing 25 lb. a year. This means that 
46,600,000 spinners would supplement their income by 
spinning. Add to these 46,600,000, thousands of ginners, 
carders, sizers, dyera, carpenters, smiths, and educated orga 
nisers aud 3,107,033 weavers necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the industry, This means about half of the adult 
agricultural population of India, deducting 61.4 million 
children under 10 from the total 224 million agricultural 
people. 

And whereas the mills would need an extra 40 to 50 
crores of capital very little would be required in the 
present case 7. ¢., only the money needed for stocking 
cotton where it is not grown, and for the remuneration 
of workers occupied in organising the industry. The 
reasons are Obvious. There are already lakhs and 
lakhs of wheels in the country lying idle which 
simply need a little dusting and brushing up. The 
census Report for 1921 has an incomplete list of 
the number of handlooms in each province, But the 
total which does not include the looms in U. P., Bombay, 
O. P. and Mysore is 1,938,066. The actual number is 
therefore likely to be as great as, if not greater than, 
that needed for our total consamption. 

Now we have seen in the second section that so far 
as the consumer is concerned, it has been possible to 
secure his response to this vital industry and it has been 
possible for the industry to meet his wants in increasing 
proportion, for a progressive improvement in quality and 
cheapness has been steadily maintained. The industry 
is vital because its conception is based as we have seen 
oa economics founded upon life. ‘ Nations’, says & 


*Figures of mill production and imports are for '1924-25, and 
hand-loom duction are for 1923-23 


writer, ‘mast haye an economy that enables’ them to 
live’. Hore is an industry which will enable the nation 
not only’ to live, but to live sg a nation, to live as a 
nation producing wealth which is real and eqnitably 
distributed, not wealth which in Raskin’s picturesque 
language “may in verity bo only the gilded index of far 
reaching rain; a wrecker’s handful of coin gleaned 
from the beach to which he has beguiled an 
argosy ”, 

Is it too much to expect the State to protect such a 
life-giving industry? Is it too much to expect them to 
extend it their exclusive protection even as it is extended 
to a vital service like, for instance, the Postal service ? 
It is quite usual in some countries to protect the 
‘‘ market rights ’’ of musicipalities. And in protecting our 
“market rights” in respect of Khaddar, Government 
will but expiate for the sins of their predecessors who 
strangled the one vital industry of the land, 


Bat assuming that the Goverament continues to 
maintain an indifferent attitude, and the home industry 
has to fight its way under the so-called free-trade 
conditions, and the buyer is called upon to choosa between 
Khadder and mill-cloth, let us see how far Khaddar 
has to. compete with millcloth. Let us compare the 
cost of manufacture of a lb. of cloth by a sotton mill 
and by the home-organisation. 

Cost of manufacture of a Ib. 
of band-made cloth. 


*Cost of manufacture of a 
lb, of mill-cloth. 


Pies 
Coal 10-09 Carder’s wage 0-1-0 
Stores 1446 Spinner’s ,, 0-3-0 
Labour 39°69 Weaver's ,, 0-7-6 
Offices & Depreciation 
supervision. 3°41 in materials 0-0-6 
Fire Insurance 1:67 


Municipal and other 
taxes. 157 
Interest 5 66 
Commission on cloth 4:60 
Agent's Commission 0:83 
Income tax & Super 


tax 1:94 
83 92 
it. ¢,, 0-7-0 0-12-0 
Difference As, 5. 
Difference per yard. As. 2, 


We seo from the above that though we save to the 
extent of 4 as. by the elimination of charges for fuel, 
stores, commissions and taxes etc., we lose 6 as, extra on 
the operatives’ wages. Thus the consumer who is a pure 
consumer 7. ¢, who does not card his cotton or spin his 
yarn has to pay an extra as. 2 for a yard of cloth. As 
soon, however, a8 the consumer becomes his own carder 
and spinner, he saves four annas and the prices of a 
yard of homespua and a yard of mill cloth are nearly 
equalised. A final stage in the development of the 
economics of handspinving is reached when the spinner 
not only gins and cards for himself but stocks his own 
cotton a3 he once used to do, and as during the last 
two years a number of agriculturists were induced to do, 
We have nearly ten million agriculturists growing cotton, 
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if we may take the psrceantags of the cotton area to the 
total area under cultivation. If these agricultarists them- 
selves stock their own cotton, as is the objective sought 
to ba attained in the near futnre, they will have the 
cloth not oaly for the weaver’s wage, buat even cheaper 
cheaper than the m’ll cloth, a3 they will not have to 
pay any charges for transport a3 well es the charges 
for “ breaking” and “ opening vp” bales of cotton when 
it. arrives in the mills, and the middlemen’s profits _ on 
the purchase of cottoa. Nay more. For to an agricul- 
turist growing cotton, the price of a few Ib. casually 
picked for home consumption before the 
marketed, will be of no consequence, and he will therefore 
have this cloth just for the weavers wage. This has 
actually happened in many individnal cases. 

There are othor factors, besides, which, as the industry 
progresses, will count in the economics of. hand- 
spinning, / 

i, The oost of manufacture of mill-cloth is always 
bound to fluctuate inasmuch as the industry is not on 
a philanthropic bat on a commercial basis. Thus for 
instance, in 1924, the cost was double that in 1914, It 
is likely to increase in the near futare, if Only because 
the mill-owaers will expect to cover the successive losses 
during the past thres years. Whilst so far as the hand- 
Weaver is concerned his wage -is bound to remain stable 
if not to deeréase, as it is not uolikely. For take the 
ease ‘of Tadpatri (South India) where the following 
reductions in the rates for weaving have been made: 
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16s from 0650 per yard to 033 
12s » JS a Sle eae ioe ae 
10s Cm Cig ee O18 


ii, Another factor is the improvement in the quality 
of cotton by the release of the agricultarist from the 
control of the exporter’s agent who at present takes 
away the pick of the harvest, : 

iii. A third facter is the control on bis yara of the 
Spinner who can go on improving the count and 
economise the raw material, 

iv. The spinner can spin up to 403 and 50s from 
indigenous varieties of cotton like roseum, while the mills 
cannot spin that count from the variety and will have 
to fall back on foroign cotton which is dearer, 


v. A handloom weaver can introduce Special patterns 
each time he prepires a new warp, for his warp is only 
about 10 to 30 yards long wheresg the mill-warp has to 
be at least 500 yards and no order for a Special pattern 
can be undertaken unless for hundreds of such Pieces, 


vii The handloom weaver can easily introduce various 
new and variegated weft designs in the end or the 
border of the cloth, which it is not easy to do in the 
case of a power-loom, 


Whilst we are speaking of handlooms it may be well 
to dispel a doub: that is oftea expressed: * You may 
not conat on handlooms. They mast and they will 
Prefer to depsnd oa the mills for their yarn.’ That 
the bulk of the handlooms depead today on mill-yarno 
is trae, for we haze not yet reached the porfestion in 
the prodaction of yarn that can easily attract « 
hand weaver. Bat to argae with Marshall, as a Census 
Commissioner has done, that textile materials are e3 peoi- 
ally adopted for machine treatment, is to fly in the face 
Of the history of the old Indisn textile industry, We 
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have of course yet to reach the “ ficeness aud atility” of 
the D.cea yarn that was declared by a special Commi- 
stion in 1864 to be superior to mill-yarn in every 
respect. Bat as indicated in the preceding section 
improvement hes been rapid ia the direction and still 
continues, 


However that may be, the handlooms must remain 
partially idle and the weavers must starve if hand 
Spinning does not come to their aid, In 1922, 1,103 million 
yards of cloth was the yield of 19,38,072 handlooms 
which gives an average of only a third of its prodactive 
Capaci'y or an income of less thau Rs. 6 for the weaver 
taking 2 annas as the rate of esch yard woven. If 
instead of depending on the limited supply of mill yarn 
thoy had a sufficient sopply of handspau yarn, such as 
it is, so that they could increase their average output 
to even 4 yards a day, they would easily get Rz. 15 
p2r mensem, 


But the interesting fact to note is that the handloom 
weaver is beirg driven day by day to the handspinner. 
For the mill is “also a rival weaver of cloth and well 
aware of it.” It cannot afford to supply him with yarn 
to an uolimited extent. “During the war,” said the 
Bombay Millowsers’ Secretary’s letter to Sir Charles 
Innes, dated Septemeber 15th 1925, “there was no 
increase in spindles, but new looms have been installed 
at the rate of 5,000 a year. The average anoual ontput 
per loom has also been increased. ... The result is that 
the industry which in the early years of the century was 
largely a spinning one, is now very largely a weaving 
industry.” Tt does not require much argameaot to 
see that any system of production that depends for its 
supplies on a rival system can continue its existence 
only on the latter’s snfferance. As handloom weaving 
becomes more and more popular and universal, the 
present competition is bound to become fierce and deadly, 
and all who insist on encouraging the growth of hand- 
loom industry in India, without naking provision for the 
Supply of yarn to them from spinning wheels, shouid 
beware, They might drive the handloom weavers 
headlong to rain and expose themselves to the charge 
of dishonesty. Handloom weaving presuppozes for its 
existence that of hendspinniog. They stand or fall 
together. A Charkha in every home and a loom in 
every village should be the formula of the new 
dispensation. 


However in the transition stage, a lot of educative 
propaganda will have to be done. We have to stimnlate 
clean and healthy motives amongst the people, we have to 
awakea them to a livelier coasciousness of the fact that 
cloth made out of yarn spun by the hands of the daughters 
and soos of the land can never be too dear for them. So 
long as the mills continue to produce cheaper cloth by 
exacting a subsidy from the nation in the shape of 
“drawing on its capital stock by deteriorating the 
physiqae, intelligence and character of the operatives, ” * 
the patriotic citizen must continue to pay the generous 
subsidy of a restraint in his tastes, of his patriotism, and 
willingaess to pay a higher price. 

* Siduey Webb 
Printed and 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth — Part II 
{By M. K. Gasdhs ) 
Chapter XXV 


In India 

En route for Binbay the train stopped at Allshabad 
for forty-five mutes, I decided to utilise the interval 
in a drive through the town. I also had to purchase 
some medicine at « chemist’s shop. The chemist was 
half-asleep and took an unconscionable time in dispensing 
the medicine, with the result shat when I resched the 
station the train had jast started. The Station Master 
hed kindly detained the train one minute for my sake, 
bu¢ when he did not see me coming he carefully ordered 
my Inggage to be taken out of the train. 

I took » room at Kelloer’s and decided to start work 
fhen and there. nad heard a guod “desl about the 
Pioneer pablished from Allahabid and I had uuder- 
stood it to be an opponent of Indian aspirations. T have 
an impression that Mr. Chesney, Jr. was the elitor at 
that time. I wanted to secure the help of every party, 
go I wrote a note to Mr. Chesaey telling bim how [ 
had missed the train and asking for an appoiatm-nt 
which would enable me to leave the next day. He 
immediately offered me one, for which I was very happy; 
especially when I found that he gave me a pationt 
hearing. He promised to notice in his paper anything 
that I might write, but added that he could not promise 
to endorse all the Indien demands, inesmuch as he was 
bound to understand and give due weight to the view-point 
of the Colonials as well. 

‘Tt is enough,’ I said, that you should study the 
question and discuss it in your paper. I ask and desire 
nothing but the bare justice that is due to us.’ 

The rest of the day was spent in having 4 look 
round and admiring the magnificent confluence of the 
three rivers—the Triveni—and planning the work 
before me, 

This unexpected interview with the Hditor of the 
Piqneer laid the foundation of the series of incidents 
which ultimately led to my being lynched in Natal. 

I went straight to Rajkot without haitiag at Bombay 
and began to make preparations for writing a pamphlet 
on the situation in South Africa. The writing and 
publication of the pamphlet took about s month. It 
had a green cover and hence oxm» to be known afterwards 
as the Green Pamphlet. In it I drew a purposely 
subdued picture of the condition of Indians in South 
Africa, The language I used was more moderate than 
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that of the two pamphlets which I have referred to 


before, as I know that things heard of froma distance 
appear bigger than they are, 


Ten thousand copies werg printed and they were 
Sent to all the papers and leaders of every party in 
india. The Pioneer was the first to notice it 
editorially. A summary of the article was cabled by 
Reuter to England, and a summary of that summary 
was cabled to Natal by Renter's London office. This 
cable was not longer than three lines in print. It 
was a miniature, but exaggerated, edition of ' the 
picture I had drawn of the treatment accorded to the 
Indians in Nata), and it was not in my words. We 
shall see later on the effect this had in Natal. In the 


meanwhile every paper of note commented at length 
On the question. 


To get these pamphlets ready for posting was no 
smali matter and an expansive one too,. if I should 
emp'oy paid he!p for preparing wrappers etc. But I hit 
upon a much simpler plan. I gathered tegether all the 
children in my locality and asked them to yoluateer. two 
cr three hours’ labour of a morning when they had no 
schcol. This they willingly sgreed to do. I promised to 
bless them and to give them, as a reward, used postage 
stamps which I hsd collected. They got through the 
work in no time. That was my first experiment having 


little children as volunteers. Two of those little friends 
are my co-workers today 


Plague broke out in Bombay about this time and 
there was panic all around. There was fear of an 
cntbreak in Rajkot. As I felt that I could be of sma 
help in the sanitation department I offered my services 
to the State. They were accepted, and I was put on 
the Committee which was appointed 


to look into 
the question. I laid especial emphasis on the 
cleanliness of latrines and the Committee decided 


to inspect them in every street, The poor people 
had no objection to their latrines being inspected, 
and, what is more, they carried out the improvements 
suggested to them. But wheu we wont to inspect the 
houses of the upper ten, some of them even refused us 
admission, not to talk of agrseiag to our improvements. 
It was our common experience that the latrines of the 
rich were more uuslean. They were dark and stinking 
and reeking with filth and worms, in a word, veritable 
hells. The improvements we had suggested were quite 
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simple, « g.. to have buckets for excrement 
a'lowing it to drop on the ground; to see that 
also was collected in buckets, instead of allowing it to 
soak into the groand, and to demolish the partitions 
between the outer walls and the latrines, so as to give 
the latrines more light ard air and to enable the 
eeavenger to clean them properly. The upper classes 
raised numerous objections to this last improvement and 
in most cases it was not carried oat. 

The Committee had to inspect the “ untouchables’ ” 
quarters also. Only one member of the Committee was 
ready to accompany me there. To the rest it was 
something preposterous to visit those querters, still more 
so to inspect their latrines. But for me those quarters 
were an agreeable surprise. That was the first visit in 
mv life to such a lonality. The men and women there 
were surprised to see us. I asked them to let us inspect 
their latrines, 

“Yetrines for us!" they exclaimed in astonishment. 
“We go and perform our functions out in the open. 
Latrines are for you big people”. 

“Well, then, you won't mind if we inspect your 
houses?” I asked. 

“Yon are perfectly welcome, sir. You may see every 
nook and corner of our houses. Onrs are no houses, 
they are holes.” 

I went in and was delighted to see that the insid<s 
were as clean as the outsides. The entrances were ‘well 
swept, the floors were beautifully smeared with cowdung, 
and the few pots snd pans were clean and shinirg. 
Thore was no fear of an outbreak in those quarters. 

In the upper class quarters we came across a latrine which 
T cannot help describing in some detail Every room had 
its gutter which was used both for water and urine, 
which meant that the whole house wonld stink. But 
one of the houses had a storeyed bedroom with a gutter 
which was being ured both as a urinal anda latrine. The 
gutter had a pipe descending to the ground floor, It was 
not possible to stand the foul smell! in this room. How the 
occupants could sleep there I lesve the readers to imagice. 

The Committee also visited the Haveli (the chief 
Vaishnava temple). The priest in charge of the Hareli 
was very friendly with my family, So he agreed to let 
us inspect everything and suggest whatever improvements 
we liked. There was a part of the Haveli premises that 
he himself had never seen. It was the place where 
refuse and leaves, used as dinner—plates, used to be 
thrown over the wall. It was the haunt of crows and 
kites. The la:rines were of coursa dirty, I was not long 
enough in Rajkot to see how many of our suggestions 
the priest carried ont, 

I was pained to see 80 mach anocleanliness about a 
place of worship. One would expect a careful observance 
of the rules of sanitation and hygiene in « place which 
is regarded as holy. The sage authors of the Smritis, 
as I knew even thea, have laid the greatest emphasis 
on cleanliness both inwsrd and outward. 


( Translated from Naysjivan by M. D.) 


With reference to our remarks on the possibility of 
reduction in prices and that achieved by Khadi Pratishthan 
and Abhoy Ashram, in the second section of onr article 
on ‘Charkha as the only Cottage Incustry,” we have 
reosived from the former a correption by wire too late 
to be taken in this issae, We hope to insert it in the next, 
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Correspondence 


Returned Emigrants 

To, The Editor, Young India 

Sir, 5 

I must confess that I was rather mistaken in being 
too sure about the knowledge of Hindustani possessed by 
the Colonial-born Indians, Dering the days when I 
worked among the retaraed emigrants ia Calcutta there 
was @ preponderance of those who csme back from Fiji 
as five steamers had arrived from that Colony within « 
a short period of time. Now Indiaa em‘gration to Fiji 
began so late as 1879. Oar language has not yet beea 
forgotten by the emigrants there, bat the case of the 
West Indies is quite different. The sons and daughters 
of the first emigrants kaew somethirg of our language 
but the grand-children know almost nothing of it Their 
knowledge of ‘ Kitchen Hindustani’, as you have called 


it, does not help them much in settling again in India. 


As regards the Fiji Indians being sent to British 
Guiana, I remain convinced thet the experiment will 
lead to another disappointment to the Fiji people. In 
1921, some Natal Indiacs were sont to British) Guiana 
and their life in that Colony was very uvhappy on 
account of its trying climate and many wrote to me 
about it, 

I remind you that in 1920 you made the mistake of 
recommending an experimental shipment of 500 labourers 
to British Guiana and confessed it when it was pointed 
out to yon by Mr. Polak and others? I am afraid that 
you are repeating your mistake. To use the wordé of a 
former Colonial Secretary of British Guiana ‘ the history 
of immigration into British Guiana is a calamitous history’ 
and out of every thousand Hat Indians sent to that 
colony only 572 have survived. [ sm sure that the 
Fiji returned emigraats, accustomed as they ara to one 
of the finest tropical climates, will fiad their life 
miserable in that malaria-ridden mnodland of British 
Guiana. Moreover, that Colony is at present pass g 
through a period of loog drought and the new emigrants 
will only add to the list of the unemployed, Oa 
account of these reasons I am entirely opposed to the 
idea of Fiji Indians being sent to British Guiana. My 
main argament against the experiment recommended by 
you rests on higher grounds of humaneness. What 
right have we to make an experimont which may prove 
disastrous to many lives if it fails, until and unless we 
are perfectly ure of our facts? I beseech yog to 
reconside- the whole thing again avd thus prevent 


another disappointment and disaster in the life of those 
who were domiciled in Fiji. 


Yours ete, 
BANARASIDAS CHATURVEDI 

[ The foregoing letter was received some time ago. 
Bat I was anxions to verify for myself the ‘ cdinfession ’ 
inpated to me. Pandit Banarsidas Caatarvedi has kindly 
sent me a cutting containing an interview which I gave 
some years ago regarding ao experimental shipment. [ 
have seen the ‘oonfesion’. In my opinion it has no 
relevance to the present opinion. My opinion is concerned 
only with those who are now living in a disgractfal 
state in Oalentta, who cannot and will not go to the 
village’, and for whom any other state will be probably 
better than the present. These may, io my opinioa, go 
to British Guiana, if they choose. They cannot love 
mach. Their goiog is not even to be aed ag a preliminary 
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The remedy I have suggested 
dealing with only o few 


ce It should ba rememberet that 
¥ recommendation is for Sendiog Fiji Indians to British 


— Galy if any other remedy fails, and even then 

18 subject to the final conseat of the people them- 
Selves, . am therefore sorry that I canaot reconsider 
the opinion I hive given. A parmanent remedy no 
doubt lies in considering and dea'ing adequately with the 
Whole question of emigration. M. K GJ] 


Notes 
Subscribers to A.J. S. A. 


— Subseriptions for the new year of the All India 
Spinner’s Association are coming in but not as fash as 
they might be. It is hoped that the subscribers this 
year will make it a point to improve the quality of 
their yarn in Strength, evenness and fineness. They 
should aim at a standard count so as to make it possible 
to weave their yarn iato one good piece, Indeed this 
Sacrificial yarn should be far superior to the yarn spun 
for hire. 

Bat a correspondent Says: 

“You write about improving the quality of 
yarn, you refer to testing machines. Then is it not 
necessary to advise the spinning member of the 
defects in his spinning, so that he may try to 
improve it ? ” 

Attempts are being made to have all yarn 
tested at the A. 1.S. A. office bat oaly a limited number 
of packets can be tested per day, Whenever the yarn 
is tested, the result is sent to the spinner, But I suggest 
to those who are anxious to make quick progress to 
improvise their own testing cOntrivaace which they can 
do without any difficulty or expense. The improvised 
eontrivance has already been described in these pages. 
It is well for the members to remember that the A. I, 
S, A. represents the poor man’s movement and therefore 
cannot afford to spend much at the central office. 
Decentralisation and distribution have to keep pace with 
centralisation and concentration. 


From England 
A lady from Bristol sends the following: 


* Herewith £ 1 towards the spinning wheels, 
would it were £100 Lexpect you do not realise how 
much help yoa get from spirits in KHagland who 
realise the awful weight that lies upon you and 
try to help you, sending forth their spirits to 
you, ” 

The virtue of letters like this lies not in the 
yalog of the monetary contribution bat sn appreciation 
of the fandamental fact underlying the spinning wheel 
viz, that it is an attempt to replace the spirit of killing 
competition that threatens to turn mia into beast, by 
the spirit of co-ordinated effort that lifts the whole 
humanity with the lifting of one’s own self. This 
movement oan only sucseed if the purest forces in the 
world combine to work towards the consummation. But 
the momentum mast first come from within India’s 
borders. And if I had no faith in God, in India and 


the cause, the awfal weight’ would certainly kill me. 
As it is, 1 tarn the weight over to God’s broad 
shoulders. M. K, G. 
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Precarious Condition In South Africa 


The latest mail from South Africa has brought me 
a batch of papers which show the precarious condition 
of the Indian settlers in that sub-continent. Trade 
licenses are an eteraal problem. The administrative 
reins are being daily tightened. Hitherto in Natal it 
has been a fairly recogaised rule not to touch old 
licenses under the wide discretionary powers given to 
licensing officers except for cases of grave insanitation 
or breach of conditions imposed by the officers. But 
that sound rule is gradually being disregarded and even 
renewals are being arbitrarily refused, The case sent 
to me is pathetic and refers to an old lady Mrs. 
Sophia Bhayla. The Secretary of the 8. A. Congress 
in introducing the case says: ‘This poor lady with five 
children has been rained through the caprice of the 
licensing officer and to avoid being put in jail by her 
creditors, it is highly likely that she will have to seek 
the protection of the law of insolvency. ’ The judges 
of the appallate courts showed their sympathy for the 
poor woman bui declared themselves powerless being 
bound under the siatute not to interfere with tbe 
discretion vested by the legislature in the licensing officers, 
except when they crn be proved to have been bribed or 
incapable of exercising the powers vested in them Her 
is what the principal judgment says: : 

‘The Licensing Officer refused her license after she 
had held it for many years and it would appear that 
the refusal is based on the ground that this lady had 
not paid the dues which it is said she should have paid 
to the Town Council of Estcourt, At first sight it 
would appear that that was somewhat harsh for the 
licensing officer who happens to be Town Olerk and 
Towa Treasurer and holds other offices as well, that 
because of the knowledge that be had as Towa Treasura- 
er snd Town Clerk he should say as Licensing officsr, 
“Well, you had trouble with my employers the Towa 
Council, and you have not paid your rates or the dues 
which are payable and therefore I will not grant you a 
renewal of this licence.” That does appear to one's 
mind to be inequitable, If this lady had committed 
an offence against the bye-laws there was a ready remedy 
for that by prosecating her or by proceeding against 
her according to the law if she had broken any 
contract.” 


Thus the judges though willing were unable to redress 
a manifest. wrong. When a law is bad, a judge is 
helpless unless he resigas, Such heroic action is not to 
be expected in these days. 

But the Government is not powerless, Town Councils 
composed as they are of rival traders sare not to be 
expected +o do justice They will generally oso the 
powers given to them for crashing their rivals bat the 
central administration can cartainly render aid in such 
glaring cases. The Round Table Conference will be a 
mockery, if even cases of manifest hardship remain 
anredressed. The Class Areas Bill may be shelved for 
ever bui if the spirit animating it survives, the position 
of the settlers will in no wise be better than if the 
Biji had been passed. An empty victory will bo worse than a 
a proper defeat. For in the noise of it, the cry of the 
anguish of the sufferers may be hushed snd they may 
be denied even the solace of sympathy. 

M. K. G. 
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A Plea for Purity 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is no loager possible for me to suppress the 
voluminous correspondence that is pouring in upon me 
in connection with the elections and incidentally with 
canvassing for C)agress membership. A candidate for 
legislatare membership writes: 


‘ When I embarked upon this business I had no 
notion of what I was to be in for. My agents play 
false. They attribute to me virtues which I do not 
recognise in myself. My oppoaents condema me to vice 
I have never been guilty of. Therefore if I am elected 
it won't be I with the virtues and vices that I know 
to be in me, bat some strange being with what virtues 
and vices the electors-may be made to believe him to 
possess, If I dispease with all agency, I feel that I 
would not be doing justice to the electors, to myself or 
to my party. I want a clean and a fair fight, I have 
nothing personally against my opponent. I have pitted 
myself against him, because he represents a policy 
diametrically ‘opposed to miae and naturally, therefore, 
I am intersted in being elected. Can you show a way 
out or will you simpy say that Oouncil—going is wrong 
and I most retire? You may say 80, if yon sike but 
that would be cold comfort to me. I want to know 
whether you can discover a method whereby I can avoid 
the difficulties [ have pat befora you. I do wish that 
that I had not gone into this business at all. But that 
is a closed book. Asa practical man I have to deal 
with things as they are and do the best I can in 
the circumstances,’ 


Another correspondent writes ; 


‘Can you not as of yore prevent the frands that aro 
being perpetrated in the name of the Congress, and 
shail [ say even in your name? For, though you have 
retired, it is not as if your name is not being used by 
both Congressmen aud Non-Congressmen. Yon will say 
you have nO power t prevent these frauds and that 
they were perpetrated even whilst ‘you were actively 
guiding aod shaping the Ovogress policy. That may be 
80. All the seme you did not cease to guide. How 
can you remain silent now when these frands can be 
proved to exist? Ioan give you proofs if you want 
them. 

a Here in my _ province, porties who are 
interested in packing the Congress — I van use no 
other word—are degradiog the Congress name and 
with it the name of Kuhaddar till buth stink in one’s 
nostrils, Men are practically picked up in the streets 
their subscriptions are paid for them and Pieces of 
Khaddar are wrapped rouad them in order to fulfil the 
letter of the law of the Congress. Surely you oan raise 
your voice against this debasing practice, If they do 
not believe in Khnaddar or if they cannot get members 
who will wear Khaddar honestly, if they : cannot get 
members who will gladly pay four anuas what is the ae 
of gotting mere figure-heads, what is the use df getting 
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their names registered and getting them to register their 
votes aad thea possibly allowing them to disappear 
altogether from the Oongress platform or st any rate 
till another year comes upon them? Will these men 
or their representatives enable us to get Swaraj ? 
Retirement or no retirement, we expect you at least to 
use your pen against these practices. 

A third correspondent writes : 

‘Do you know that in my province shamefal practices 
ate being resorted to in order to register members ? 
A man of loose character hes got hold of women of 
ill-fame — I personally know at least one — and is using 
them or her for the work of canvassing members, She 
goes from door to door, appeals to the basest passions 
of mankind and gets members. Is this legal? Is this 
moral? What is the Congress worth when members 
are registered by these means ?’ 

‘I wrote to you some time ago asking you if it was 
right for respectable amateur dramatic associations to take 
in women of evil repute as actresses and you had sent 
me an emphatic ‘no’. Are you prepared to justify the 
canvassing of Congress members by such women? And, 
if not, will you not say so publicly ?’ 

A fourth correspondent sends me cuttings which 
show that candidates and their supporters appeal to 
subcommunal passions, He says: 

* Hindu and Muslim divisions we have, but now we 
have an appeal to provincial and caste jealousies and 
passions, that is to say, voters are asked to vote for men 
belongi:g to their owa province or to their own castes, 
and trades, and not for their intriosic worth. It does not 
matter that A is infinitely superior to B in ability, 
industry, patriotism and all the virtues that go to make 
a man a fit citizen. Voters are asked to see whether 
candidate belongs to their caste, their province or not.” 

A fifth correspondent sends me cattings conteining 
speeches which I cannot reproduce, which almost beat 
Billings-gate. 

A sixth tells me that money is being freely used 
which can only be described as bribery. Men who were 
never worth much are today getting handsome salaries 
merely because they can speak and because they aré 
supposed to wield some inflaeace in their own districts, 
They have no opinions of their own. Some of them 
are brazoa-faced enough to own that they are only 
acting as agents and that they would champion any 
policy, as a lawyer champions for money any cause that 
he gets, irrespective of morals 

I have been told that all these things are inevitable 
when a nation is rising from stupor. No doubt there 
is some truth in this. When people were thoroughly 
apathetic and only a few men were interested in running 
elections and running associations, impurities remaived 
under-ground, Now that a large body of people are 
taking part in these public matters, the impurities which 
were hidden are coming to the surface Unfortunately 
if all my correspondents are right there is not anything 
better left under the surface, in other words, impurities 
are not superficial bat they are in the whole body itself. 
I should hope thst things are not so bad and that the 
body is sound and that the statements made above are 
true only in isolated cases. 

Udo not know. I confess that I am not following 
the newspapers. Nor am [ otherwise in touch with 
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— Con ber nea . was for that reason that I 

' rom noticing the voluminous 
correspondence before me. Bat some of the correspondents 
are known to me. All of them have given me their 
names and addresses and some of them have offered to 
supply me with further particulars. Some of them have 
Sent me newspaper cuttings in corroboration. I felt in 
the circumstances that I should be wrong if I did not 
oven give a gist of this correspondence. I have «digested 
it for what it is worth and present it for the serious 
consideration of workers all over India who are taking 
part in the elections, no matter to what party they 
belong, I draw the particular attention of all Congress 
workers to the pairfal allegations made. The lattef must 
remember that the Congress creed is still unamended, 
The creed requires them to work for the attainment of 
Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means. The’ resolutions 
require the absolute use of pure Khaddar on all Congress 
Occasions. Let the Congress workers then not belie 
their creed or their resolu!.ons. And if I have no creed 
for non-congressmen to draw attention to, I wish they 
would realise that without purity of public life, Swaraj 
i8 an impossibllity, 


‘. Is This Humanity ? 
(By M, K. Gandhi) 
ill 

Whiist I admit the possibility of having made a 
mistake in giving the opinion that the destruction ‘by 
Mr. Ambalal’s order of those sixty dogs was unavoid- 
able, I do not regret’ having expressed that opinion, 
The resalt so far is all to the good. We shall perhaps 
now understand more clearly our duty to such animals. 
Mach wrong has been done partly out of ignorance, 
partly from hypocricy-and partly for fear of public 
Opinion, All that should now cease, 

Bat if the good is to be maintained, a clear under- 
standing is necessary between the readers and myself. 
I have received quite a pile of letters on the subject, 
some friendly, some sharp and some bitter. They do 
not seem to have understood my attitude on the 
destruction of dogs by Mr. Ambalal. I have often had 
the misfortune to be misunderstood, In South Africa 
my life was in peril over: an action which was quite 
consistent with my avowed principles but which, as was 
praved later, was rashly regarded a3 contrary ‘to them, 
The so-called ‘Himalayan blunder’ of Bardoli is a recent 
mem*ry. Bombay Government very kiadly imprisoned 
me at Yeravada and saved me the trouble of much 
writing by way of explaining and clearing my position. 
The Bardoli decision, I still hold, was not wrong. It 
was, on the contrary, an act of purest ah:msa and of 
invaluable service to the coantry. I feel just as clear 
about my opinion regarding the present question. I hold 
that the opinion is perfectly in accord with my ,conception 
of ahimsa. ™ 

The critics, wieteer friendly or hostile, should bear 
with mo. Some @f the hostile critics have transgressed 
the limits of decorum. They have made no attempt to 
understand my position. It seems they cannot for a 
moment tolerate my opinion. Now they must be one of 
two things. They are either my teachers or they 
regard ms a3 one. In the latter case, they should he 
eourteous and pitient and should have faith in me and 


ponder over what I writs. In the former case, they 
Should be indulgent to me and try to reason with 


me as lovingly and patiently as they can. I 
teach the children under my cave not by being: 
angry with them but I teach them, if at all, by 


loving them, by allowing for their ignorance, and by: 
playing with them. I expect the same love, the same 
consideration and the same sportsmanlike spirit from 
my angry teachers. I have given my opinion with 
regard to the dogs with the bot of motives and 
as a matter of duty. If I am mistaken, let the critios 
who would teach me reason with me patiently and 
logically. Angry and irrelevent argument will not 
convince me 

A gentleman called on me the other evening at a 
late hour. He knew that my time was completely 
occupied. He engaged me in a discussion, used hard 
and bitter language, and poured vials of wrath on me. 
I answered his questions in good humour and politely. 
He has published the interview in a leaflet which he 
is selling. It is before me. It has crossed the limits 
of truth, obviously of decoram. He had neither obtained 
my permission to publish the interview nor showed it 
to me before publication. Does he seek to teach me in 
this manner? He who trifles with truth cuts at the root 
of ahimsa. He who is angry is guilty of ahimsa. How 
can sash a man teach me ahimsa ? 

Even so the hostile critics are doing me a servica, 
They teach me to examine myself. They afford me an 
opportunity to see if I am free from the reaction of 
anger. And when I go to the root of their anger, I find 
nothing but love. They have attributed to me ahmea 
a8 they understand it. Now they find me acting in a 
contrary manner and are angry with me. They once 
regarded me as a mahatma, they were glad that my 
influence on the people was according to their liking. 
Now I am an aipaima (a little soul) in their opinion; 
my inflyence on the people they now regard as un- 
wholesome and they are pained by the discovery; and 
as they cannot control themselves, they turn the feeling 
of pain into.one of anger. 

I do not mind this outburst of anger, as I appreciate 
the motive behind it. I must try to reason. with them 
patiently, and if they would help me in my attempt, I 
request them to calm their anger. I ama votary of 
truth and a seeker after it. If I am convinced that I 
am mistaken I shall admit my mistake (as I always 
love to do), and shall promptly mend it. It is the 
word of the Scriptures that the mistakes of a votary 
of truth never harm anybody. That is the glorious 
seoret of truth. 

Just a word to friendly critics: I have preserved your 
letters. I usually reply to my correspoadents individually, 
But the number of letters I have received this time and 
have been still getting is so large and they are so 
inordinately long that I cannot possibly reply to them 
individually. I cannot, I fear, make time even to 
acknowledge them, Some of the correspondents ask me 
to publish their letters in Navajivan. I hope they 
will not press the request. I shall try to answer all 
the arguments that are relevant as well as I oan and 
hope that, that will satisfy them. 


I bespeak the indulgence of the réader for this 
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{ shall now take up some of the 


necessary preface 
letters before me 


A friend says; 

“You ask us not to feed stray dogs. But we 
do not invite them. They simply come. How can 
they bs turaed back? It will be time enough 


when there is a plethora of them, Bat is there any 
doubt that feeding dogs cultivates the impalse of 
compassion and turning them away herdens our 
hearts? We are all sinners. Why should we not 
practise what little kindness we can ? 


lt is from this false feeliag of compassion that we 
encourage fiwsa in the name of ahimsa. But as ignorance 
is nO excuse before man-made law, eveo so is it no 
excuse before the divine Law. 


But let us analyse the argument. We cast a morsel 
at the beggar come to our door, and feel that we. have 
earned some merit, but wa really thereby add > the 
number of beggars, aggravate the evil of beggary, 
encourage idleness and consequently promote irreligion. 
This does not mean that we Should starve the really 
deserving beggars, It is the daty of society to supp rt 
the blind and the infirm, bat every One may not take 
the task upon himself, The head of the SOciety i. ¢, 
the Mahajan or the State where it is well-organised, 
Should undertake the task, and the philanthropically 
inclined should.sabscribe fands to such an instita tion. 
if the Mahajan is pare-minded and wise it will carefully 
investigate the condition of beggars and protect the 
deserving ones. Whea this dozs not happon, i. ¢, , when 
relief is indiscrimiaate, scoundrels disguised as beggars 
get the benefit of it and the poverty of the land 
inereases, 

If it is thus a sin on the 
undertake feeding beggars, it ig no less a sin for him 
to feed stray dogs, 
It is an insalt to the 
at him. Roving dogs do not indicate the Civilisation or 
compassion of the Society, they betray on the soatrary 
the ignorance and lethargy of its members. The lower 


lion and the tiger. 


these carnivorous beasts and poisonous reptiles beeanse of 
Our ignorance. man knows himself better he 
will learn to befriend even these. Today he does not 


even know how to befriend a maa of a differeat religion 
or from a foreign country. 


The dog is a faithfal Companion. There are numerous 
instances of the faithfalness of dogs and horses. Bat 
that means that we should keep them and treat them 
with respect as we do Our companions and not allow 
them to roam abont. By aggravating the evil of stray 
dogs we shall not be Scquitting ourselves of our duty to 
them. kat if we regard the existence of stray dogs 
as a shame to a3, and therefore refase to feed them, 
we shall be doing the dogs ag a cl 
Make them happy. 


What then can a hamane 
He should set apart a portion 
On tO ® society for the Protection of those animals if 
there be one. If sach ® Society is impossible—and I 
know it is Very difficult even if it is not impossible— 
he should try to own one or more dogs. If he cannot do 
80, he should give "P Worrying about the question of 


man do for stray dogs ? 
of his income and send it 
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dogs and direct his humanity towards the service of 
ether animals. 


“Bat you are asking us to destroy them?’ is the 
question angrily or lovingly asked by others. Now, | have 
not suggested the extirpation of dogs as au absolats 
daty. I have suggested the killing of some dogs a3 @ 
‘daty in distress’ and under certain circamstances. When 
the State does not care for stray dogs, nor does the 
Mahajan, and when one is not prepared to take care of 
them oaeself, then, and if one regard3 them as a 
danger to sosiety, he should kill them and relieve them 
from a lingering death. This is a bitter dose, I agree. 
Bat it is my innermost conviction that true love and 
compassion consist in taking it. 

The dogs in India are today in as bad a plight as 
the decrepit animals and men in the laad. It is my 
firm conviction that this sorry plight is dae to our 
misconception of ahimsa, is due to our waat of whimec. 
Practice of ahimsa cannot have ag its result impotence, 
impoverishment and famine. If this is a sacred land we 
should not see impoverishment stalking it. From this 
state of things some rash and impatient souls have drawa 
the conclusion that ahimsa is irreligion. But I kaow 
that it is not ahimsa that is wrong, it is its votaries that 
are wrong. 


Ahimsa is the religion of a Keshatriya, Mahavira 
was a Kshatriya, Buddha was a Kshatriya, Rama and 
Krishna were Kshatriyas and all of them were yotaries 
of ahimsa. We want to Propagate ahimsa in their name, 
But today ahimsa has become the mouopoly of timid 
Vaishnavas and that is why it has been basmirched, 
Ahimsa is the extreme limit of forgiveness. Bat 
forgiveness is the quality of the brave. Ahimsa is 
impossible without fearlessness, 


Cows we cannot protect, dogs we kick abont and 
belabour with sticks, their ribs are Seen sticking out, and 
yet we are not ashamed of onrselyes and raise a hue 
and cry when a stray dog is killed. Which of the 
two is better—that five thousand dogs should wander 
about in semi-starvation, living on dirt and excreta and 
drag on a miserable existence, or that fifty should die 
and keep the rest in a decent ¢ondition? It is admittedly 
sinfal always to be spuriing and kicking the dogs. 
Bat it is possible that the man who kills the dogs that 
he cannot bear to see tortured thus, may be doing 
‘meritorious act, Merely taking life is not always himsa, 
One may even say that there is sometimes more himsa, 
in not taking life. We must examine this position in 
another article. 

lV : 


Taking life may be a duty. Let us consider this 
position. 

We do destroy as much life as we think is 
for sustaining the body. Thos for food we take life, 
vegetable and other, and for health we destroy mosquitoes 
and the like by the use of disinfectants ete. and 
we do not think that we are gailty of irreligion in 
doing so. 

This is a8 regards one’s Own self. Bat for the sake 
‘of others *, ¢., for the benefit of the species we kill 
carnivorous beasts. When lions and tigers pester their 


villages, the villagers regard it a duty to kii! them or 
have. them killed. 
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Even manslanghter may be necessary in certain 


oases. Suppose ‘a man runs amuck and: goes furiously 
aboat Sword in hand, and killing any one that comes 
his way; and no one dares to capture him alive. Any one 
who despatches this lnnatie will earn the gratitude of 
the esmmanity and be regarded a benevolent man. 
| From the point of view of ahimea it is the plain 
duty. of every one to kili such a man. There is indeed 
One exception if it can be so-called, The yogi who can 
subdue the fury of this dangerous man may not kill 
him. But we are not here dealing with beings who 
have almost reached perfection; woe are considering. the 
duty of the society, of the Ordinary erring human beings. 
There may be a difference of Opinion as regards the 
appositeness' of my illustrations. But if they are 


inadequate, others can be easily imsgined. What they 


ava theant to show is that refraining. from taking life 
Can in no circumstances be an absolute duty, | 

The fact is that ahimsa does not simply mean. non- 
killing. Himsa means causing pain to or killing any 
life-out of anger, or from a selfish purpose, or with the 
intention of injuring it. Refraining from so doing is 
ahimsa. 

The physician who prescribes bitter medicine eauses 
you pain but does no himsa. If he fails to presoribe bitter 
medicine when it is necessary to do so, he fails in his 
duty of chimsa. The surgeon who, from fear of causing 
paic to his patient, hesitates to amputate a rotten limb 
is guilty of himsa, He who refrains from killivg a 
murderer who is abont to kill his ward (when he cannot 
prevent him otherwise ) earns no merit, but commits a 
Sin, he practises no ahkimsa but himsa out of a fatuous 
sense of ahimsa. 

Let us now examine the root of ahimsa. It is utter- 
most selflessness. Selflessness means complete freedom 
from a regard for ove’s body. When some sage observed 
man killing namberless creatures, big and small, out of 
a regard for his own body, he was shocked at his 
ignorance. He pitied him for thus forgetting the 
deathles3 soul, encased withia the perishable body, and 
for thinking of tha ephemeral physical pleasare in pre- 
ference to the eternal bliss of the spirit. He therefrom 
deduced the daty-of complete self-efficemont. He saw 
that if man desired to realise himself «. ¢. Truth, he 
could do so only by being completely detached from 
the body i. ¢., by making all other beings feel safe 
from him. That i3 the way of ahimsa. 

A realisation of this trath shows that the sin of 
himsa consists not in merely taking life, but in taking life 
for the sake of one’s perisiable body. All destruction 
therefore involved in the process of eating, drinking ete, 
is selfish and therefore Aimsa, Bat man regards it to 
be unavoidable and puts up with it But the destruction 
of bodies of tortured creatures being for their own peace 
cannot be regarded as Ahimsa, or the unavoidable destruc- 
tion caused for the purpose of protectiog one’s wards 
canaot be regarded as Ahimsa, 

This line of rossoning is liable to be most mischie- 
vously used, But that is not because the reasoning is 
faulty, bat because of the inherent frailty of man to 
catch at whatever pretexts he can get to deceive himself 
to satisfy his selfishness or egoism. Bat that danger 
may not excuse ono from defining the true nature of 
ahimsa, Thus we arrive at the following result from 
the foregoing ; 
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(1) It is impossible to sustain one’s body without 
the destruction of other bodies to some extent. 
(2) All have to destroy some: life 
(a) for sustaining their own bodies, 
(b) for protectirg those under their care; or 
(c) sometimes for the sake of those whose life 
is taken. 
3 (a) and (b) in (2) mean Aimsa toa greater or less 
extent. (c) means no fimsa, and is therefore ahimsa. 
Himsa in (a) and (b) is unavoidable. 


4 A progressive qahimsa-ist will therefore commit 
the himsa contained in (a) and (b) as little as possible, 
only when it is unavoidable, and sfter full and matare 
deliberation. and having exhausted all remedies to 
avoid it, 


The destruction of dogs that 1 have suggested comes 
under (4) and can therefore be resorted to only when 
it is unavoidabte, when there is no other remedy and 
after mature deliberation. But I have not the slightest 
doubt that refraining from that destruction when it is 
unavoidable is worse than destruction, And, therefore, 
although there can be no absolute duty to kill dogs 
etc., it becomes a necessary duty for certain people at 
certain times and under certain circumstances, 


I shall now try to take up one by one some of the 
questions that have been asked me, Some correspondents 
demand personal replies, and in case I fail to do so 
threaten to publish their views. It is impossible for me 
to reach every individual correspondent by a persona’ 
reply. Those that are necessary I shall deal with here. 
I have no right, nor desire, to stop people form carrying 
on the controversy in other papers. I may remind the 
correspondents, however, that threats and impatierce 
have no place in a sober and religious diccassion. 

A correspondent asks: 

“How did you hit upon the religion of destroy- 
ing dogs at the old age of 57? If it had cecared to 
you earlier than this why were yon silent co long?” 
Man proclaims a truth only when he sees it acd when 

it is necessary, no matter even if it be in his old age. I have 
long recognised the duty of killing such animals. withia 
the limits laid down above, and have acted up to it on 
occasions, Iu India the villagers have long recognised the 
duty of destroying int-uding dogs They keep degs who 
Seare away intruders aud kill them if they do not escape 
with their lives. These watch-dogs aro purposely main- 
tained with a view to protesting the village from other 
dogs ete,, a3 also from thieves and robbsr3 -whom they 
attack fearlessly. The dogs have become a nuisance 
only in cities, and the best remedy is to have a 
law against stray dogs, That will involve the least 
destruction of dogs and ensure the protection of citizens. 
Another correspondent asks: 


‘Do you expactto convince people by logical 
argumentin a matter like that of ahimsa?’ 

The rebuke coatained in this is not without some 
substance, Bat I wanted to convinces no one, Beiog a 
student and practiser of ahimsa I have had to give 
expression to my views when the occasion demanded it. 
I have an opinion based on experience that logic and 
reasoning have some place —no doubt very small—in a 
religious discussion. (Translated from Navagivan by M. D.) 
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Literalism 
| By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A correspondent writes thus passionately: 

“| am afraid, there is a little fly in the ointment 
of your splendid 4efence(in Young India of September 
23) of the practice of Divine prayer, especially 
congregational prayer At the end of the article, 
referring to churches, temples and mosques you say, 
“These places of worship are not 4 mere idle 
superstition to be swept away at the first opportunity, 
They have survived all attacks up to now and are 
likely to persist to the end of time,” 

“On reading this | asked myself: aticcks by whom ? 
Surely those attacks were not made by atheists 
or scoffers or humbugs, to anything like the extent 
to which the opposing sects of God-believers are known 
to have attacked the places of worship of one another, 
In fact, most, if not all, of the attecks you speak of 
were perpetrated by ‘ godly’ zealots, im the name and 
for the glory of each one’s own God. It would be 
insulting your knowledge of world history to cite 
instances. 

"Sesondly I asked myself: Is it true—is it 
atrietly correct to say, that these places of worship 
have survived al! attacks? Again the answer is: 
Surely not. Witness the site at Kashi (or Benares ) 
where had stood the temple of Vishvanath for loog: 
centaries, since even before Lord Buddha's time—but 
where now stands dominating the ‘Holy City’ a 
mosque bnilt ont of the rnins of the desecrated old 
temple by orders of no less a man than the ‘Living Saint’ 
(Zinda Pir), the ‘ Ascetic King’ ( Sultan Auliya ), 
the ‘ Puritan Emperor’— Anrangazeb. Again, it 
is not the ‘ aabelieving’ British, but the terrible 
believer, Jbn Saud, and his Wahabi hosts, that are 
responsible for the recent demolition and desecration 
of many places of worship in the Hedjaz ( Musjim’s 
‘Holy Land’), over which Mussalman Indians are 
jast now so loudly lamenting, and which the 
Nizam of Hyderabad—alone of sll Muslim rulers in 


the world—has vainly tried to restore with his 
money.’ 
“Do these facis mean nothing to you 


Mahatmaji?”  ~ 

These facts do mean a great deal to me. They show 
undoubtedly man’s barbarity. But they chastén me. 
They worn me against. becoming intolerant. And they 
make me tolerant even towards the intolerant. They 
show man’s utter insignificoacce and thus drive him to 
pray, if he will not be led to it. For does not history 
record instances of humbied pride bending the kaee 
before the Almighty, washicg His feet with tears of 
blood and asking to be reduced to dust under His heels ? 
Verily ‘the letter killetn, the spirit giveth life.’ 

The writer who is one of the most regular and paias- 
taking readers of Young India should know by this timo 
that places of worship to me are not merely brick aad 
mortar, They are bat a shadow of the reality. Against 
every ohurch acd every mosque aod every temple 
destroyed, hundreds have risen in their places. It is 
wholly irrelevant to the argument about the necessity 
of prayer that the so-called believers have belied their 
belief and that many places renowaed for their sacred 
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character have been raced to the ground. 1 hold it 0 
be enough, and it is enough for my argument, if I css 
prove that there have been men in the world, and 
there are men today in existence, for whom prayer @ 
positively the bread of life. I recommend to the 
correspondent the practice of going unobserved to 
moéques, temples and churches, without any preconeetved 
ideas, and he will discover as I have diseovered that 
there is something in them whish sppels to the heart 
and which transforms those who go there, not for show, 
not out of shame or fear, but out of simple devotio. 
It defies analys’s. Nevertheless the fect stands that pare- 
minded people going to the present places of pugramege 
which have become hot-beds of error, superstition, and 
even immorality, return from them purer for the act 
of worship. Hence the significant atsurance the 
Bhagavad Gita: ‘I make return according to the spirit 
in which men worship Me,’ 

What the correspondent has written undoubtedly 
shows our present limitations which we must try ™ 
early as porsible to get rid of. It is » plea for purifica- 
tion of religions, broadening of the outlook.. That 
much-needed reform is surely coming. There is a better 
world-consciousnes, and may I say that even the reform 
we all hanker after needs intense prayer in order to 
achieve deeper purification of self ? For without deeper 
pnrification of mankind in general, mutaal toleration and 
mutual good-will are not possible. 


Takali Spinning in the Jataka 

There is a story in the Baddhist Jataka No. 546 
( agiarat ara ) which shows, that when 
written such fine cotton was grown in the country that 
it could. be spun directly withoat undergoing the process 
of carding. It is clear also that it was span on the 
Takli as the woman is described as spinning while watching 
the field. 

Here is the story as transleted from Pali into Baglish 
by Cowell and Rouse : 

A certain woman who used to watch cotton fields 
was watching one day-and she took some clean cotton 
and spun some fine thread and made it into a ball and 
placed it in her lap, As she wen$ home, she thought 
to herself, ‘I will bathe in the great sage’s tank,’ so 
she placed the ball on her dresé and went down 
into the tank to bathe. Another woman saw it, and 
conceiving a longing for it took it up, saying, “ This is a 
beautiful ball of thread; pray, did you meke it yourself?” 
So she lightly saapped her fingers and pat it in her lap ag 
if to examine it more clusely, aod walked off with it, 
( This is to be told as fall as before). The sage asked 
the thief, ‘‘Whea you made the ball what did you | 
pat inside to roll it round?” She replied, “ A cotton 
seed". Then he asked the other, and she replied, “ A 
timbaru seed.” When the crowd had heard what each 
said, he untwisted the ball of cotton and found a timbira 
seed inside and forced the thief to coafess her guilt, 
The great multitade were highly pleased and shouted 
their spplaase at the way in which the case had been 
decided. 

Vv. G. D. 
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Is This Humanity ? 
( By M. K,. Gandhi ) 
V 

A friend writes a long letter mentioning his difficult- 
ies and pointing out what Jaiaism has to say to him, a 
Shrawak, in the matter. One of his questions is: 

‘You say that if we cin neither take individual 
charge of roving dogs nor have a panjrapol for them, 
the only alternative is to kili them. Does that mean 
that every roving deg should be killed, although it 
may not be rabid ? Don’t you agrees that we leave 
unmolested all harmful beasts birds and reptiles, so 
long as they do not actually harm us? Why should 
the dogs be an exception? Whore is the humanity 
of shooting innocent dogs whenever they are found 
roving ? How oan one wishivg well to all living 
beings do this ?’ 

The writer has misunderstood my meaning. I would 
not suggest even the destruction of rabid dogs for the 
Bake of it, much less that of innocent roving dogs. Nor 
have I said that these latter should ba killed wherever 
they are found. I have only suggested legislation to 
that effect, so that as soon ss the law is made, humane 
people might wake up in the matter and devise measures 
for the better management of stray dogs. Some of 
these might be owned, some might be pat in quarantine. 
The remedy, when it is taken, will be onco for all. 
Stray dogs do not drop down from heaven. They are a 
sign of the idleness, indifference and, igaorance of 
society, When they grow-into a nuisance, it is due to 
our igaorance and want of compassion. A stray dog 
is bound to take to his heels if you do not feed him, 
The measure that I have suggested is actuated no less 
by a consideration of the welfare of the dogs than by 
that of society. It is the duty of a humanitarian to 
allow no living being aimlossly to roam about, In 
performance of that duty it may be his duty once in a 
way to kill some dogs. 

Here is another question : 

“TI egree that the dogs are sure to be killed by 
man whenever they become a menace to society. 
But you say, ‘To wait until they get rabid is not to 
be merciful to them.‘ This means that every dog 
is potentially rabid and that therefore it should ba 
killed as a matter of precaution, I met a friend 
from the Ashram who assured me that you did not 
mean this, and that you had suggested it only as a 
last resturce wher dogs had become a menace. This 
‘is not clear from your articles, Will you make it 
clear?” 


My previous articles and my answer to the first 
question leave nothing to ba cleared. I must explain 
what I mean when I say thst you cannot wait on until 
the dog gets rabid. very stray dog is harmful, The 
harm is confiaed to cities alone and it must stop. We 
do not wait until the serpent bites us. The rabies of the 
dog is concealed in its capacity to bite. A friend has 
sent me figures of vases of hydrophobia treated in the 
Civil Hospital, Ahmedabad : 


Cases cases 
Period from the city from the District, Total 
Jan, to Dac, ‘25. 194 923 1117 
Jan. to Sept.’26. 295 695 990 


These figures must alarm every one who is interested in 
the welfare of the community, especially if he is a 
humanitarian. I admit that all the cases may not have 
beea of hydrophobia, Bat it is difficult to say, whether 
a dog is or is uot rabid, and many ran ia fear to the 
hospital because most dogs are found to ba rabid after- 


wards. There is only one remedy to relieve the 
of this fear and it is not to allow dogs to royn 
about. 


I was in Eagland 40 years ago when effective 
mesures were taken to stamp out rabies. There were 
of course no stray dogs there. Bat even for the dogs 
which had régular owners, an order was passed ‘that dogs 
found without collars with the name and address of the 
owner thereon and without muzzles would bo killed. The 
measnre was taken parely ia the pablic interest, Practi- 
cally the noxt day all the dogs in London were found 
to be with collars and muzzles, It was therefore 
necessary to kill only a very few. If any one thinks 
that the people ia the West are innocent of humanity 
he is sadly mistaken, The ideal of humanity in the 
West is perhaps lower, but their practice of it js very 
much more thorough than ours. We rest content with 
a ‘ofty ideal and are slow or lazy in its practice. We 
are wrapped in deep darkness, as is evident from our 
paupers, cattle and other animals. They are eloquent 
of our irreligion rather than of religion. 

Here is » third question: 

“You have different definitions of religion for 
the individual and for society. But why should 
not religion in both cases be the same? The ideal 
onght to be the same for both. That it may be 
impossible to carry it out is a different matter. For 
even in case of the individual only the occasion can 
show how far he has been able to carry out his 
ideal in practice, You yourself have said that your 
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ideal is to eave even ao orvel animal at the risk of 
your life, bat you omald not sey whet you would 
actually do when faced by such an animal. There 
ja no reason why society should not similarly have 
a lofty idesl and leave the individuals free to 
practise it according to their capacity, ” 

My definition of religion for the individual and for 
society is the same 
but the practice I have conceived to be different in the 
cage of the individual and the society. Traly speaking 
practice differs in case of every iadividual, I do not 
know of two men having the sameextent of the practice 
of ah.mea, though their definition of ahimsa is the same, 
The extent of practice in case of society is the average 
of the different capacities of its members, Thus for 
instance where a section of the society is milk-arinn and 
the other fruitarian, the practice for the society extends 
to the use of milk and fruit. 

The writer next sets out two Jain doctrines as 
follows : 

“ Jainism is based on the doctrine of syadvada 
—manysidedness of reality, As is aptly said: ‘No 
abiolute rale is correct; only the relative rale is the 
correct rule.’ Which means that an sot wh'ch may 
be described as himsa under certain circumstanos may 
be ahimsa under other circumstances. Man should 
always use his disoriminstion in determining his 
conduct. There are two classes of Jains. Sadhus 
(the monks ) and Shrawats ( the lsity ). Their pode 
of conduct is thus defined: The Sadhu is always 
non-violent. He may not eat to save himself, may 
not cook for himself, may not walk even a step for his 
own purpose—all his activity is for the welfare of the 
community and it should be as harmless as possible. He 
has to avoid the 42 infringements Jaid down in the 
Shastras. The Sadhu is described a8 mrgrantha— 
free from bonds. So far as I know there is no Sadhu 
today who can satisfy tne definition of a Sadhu given 
above. 


The Shrawak m»y not kill or irjare any living 
beiog, except when it is essentinl for himself. He is 
® worldly man and he cannot take his humanity 
farther than thig. So if 20 per cent compassion is 
expected of the Sahu, 1,25 per cent is expected of 
the Shrawak. If the latter goes beyond the measnre 
expected of him he approaches the state of a Sadhu, 
bat as a Shrawak nothing more is expected of 
him ” 

I knew the substance of this distinction. I am quite 
donscious that the Jain doctrine is not econvrary to the 
Opinion I have expressed ia these articles. If the Jains 
scdept the interpretation given above, the opinion expressed 
by me can be dedaced from it, But whether they accept 
it or not, I humbly submit that my opinion is capable 
of being, and has been, independently justified. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
A Correction 


In Young India of last week page 384, colomn 2, 
paragraph 5, line 6 in the article on ‘Is this hamanity? ’ 
(111) for‘ Vaishnavas’ read ‘ Vaishyas ’. 


M. K. G. 
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Prostitution of Ideals 


I extract the follomug from a letter on the remarriage 
of child widows: 


In your reply to B, Agra, in the Young India of 
Sept:mber 23, you say that child widows shoald be 
remarried by their parents, How oan this be done 
by those parents who perform ‘ayaddn i.e, who 
give their daughters in marriage acoordibg to Shastric 
injunctions? Surely, it is impossible for parents who 
have most solemuly and by religous rites renouuced 
all claims on their daughter in favour of their son- 
in-law, to give her in marriage after his death to 
another person. She may of her own accord remarry 
if she will, but sinco she was given by her parents 
as a gift or donation (dan) to her husband, no one 
in the world after the death of her husband has any 
right to give her in marriage. And for the same 
reason she herself does not possess any right to 
remarry. She would, therefore, be faithless and 
traitress to her dead husband if she remarried without 
his express consent given at the time of his death, 
From a logics] point of view, it is thas impossible 
for s widov—be she child, yourg or old—who was 
married according to kanyadn system which is 
prevalent amongst most sanatanies, to remarry unless 
her husband had given her permission to do so, A 
true sanatani husband cannot, however, brook the 
idea of giving such permission, He will rather fain 
agree to his wife’s hecomiog sat, if she can, or at 
any rate will like her to spend the rest of ber life 
in devotion to his memory or, which is the «same 
thing, in devotion to God. In this he will solely be 
actuated by the desire or sense of duty to help the 
preservation of the high ideals of Hindu marriage 
and widowhood, which are complimentary to and not 
independent of each other, ” 


I regard this kind of argument as prostitution of a 
high ideal. No doubt the correspondent mesns well 
bat his over-anxiety about purity of women makes him 
lose sight of elementary justice. What is kanyadan 
in the case of little children? Has a father any rights 
of property over his children? He is their protector not 
owner. And he forfeits the privilege of protection when 
he abuses it by seeking to barter away tho liberty of 
his ward. Again how can adonation be made to a child 
who is incapsb'e of receiving a gift? There is no 
gift where the capacity to reneive is lacking, Surely 
kanyadan is @ mystic, religious rite with a spintual 
significance. To use such terms in their literal sense, 
is an abuse of language and religion. One may as well 
take literally the mystic language of the Paranas and 
believe in the earth being a flat dish sustained on the 
hood of a thousand-headed snake and Divinity lying in 
soft ease On an ocean of milk for his bed. 


The least that a parent, who has so abused his trast 
as to give in marrisge an infant to an old man in his 
dotege or to a boy hardly ont of his teens, can do, is 
to purge himself of his sia by remarrying the daughter 
when she becomes widowed. As I have said ip a 
previous note such marrisges should ke deolared gull 
and void from the begioning. 


M. K. G. 


November 11, 1926 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth —Part 0 
{By M. K. Gandhs } 
Chapter XXVI 


Loyalty and Nursing 

Hardly ever have I known anybody to cherish such 
loyalty as I did to the British constitution, I can see now 
that my love of truth was at the root of this loyalty, It 
has never been possible for me to simulate loyalty, or for 
that matter, any other virtua. ‘God save the Kiag ’ used 
to be sung at every meetiog that [ attended in Natal. I 
then felt that [ must also join in the simgiug. Not that 
T was unaware of any defects in the British rale, but 
I thought that it was on the whole acceptable. In those 
days I bulieved that the British rale was on the whole 
beneficial to the ruled. 

The colour prejadice that I saw in South Africa was 
I thought quite contrary to British traditions, and I 
believed that it was only temoorary and local. I therefore 
vied with Eaglishmen in loyalty to the throne. With 
careful perseverance I learnt the tune of ‘God save the 
king’, and always joined in toe sirging whenever it was 
sung. Whenever there wag an occasion for the expression 
of loyalty, without much fus or ostentation, I readily took 
part in it. 

Never in my life did I exploit this loyalty, never 
did I seek to gain a selfish end by its means. It was 
for me more in the nature of an obligation and I 
rendered it without expecting a reward. 

Preparations were going on for the celebration of 
Qaeen Victoria’s D:amoad Jubilee when I reached India. 
I was invited to join the Committee appointed for the 
purpose in Rajkot. I accepied the offer, bat I had a 
suspicion that the celebrations would be largely a matter 
of show. I discovered a lot of humbug absnt them and 
was considerably paiaed. I bsgan to ask myself whether 
I should remain on the Committee or not, but ultimately 
‘decided to rest content with haying done my part of 
the business. 

Oae of the proposals was to plant trees. I saw that 
many did it merely for show, and for pleasing the 
officials, I tried to plead with them that tree-planting 
was not compulsory, bat merely a suggestion. It should 
be done seriously or not at all. I have an impression 
that they laughed at my ideas, I remember that 1 was 
in earaest when I planted the tree alotted to me, and 
that I carefully watered and tended it, 

I likewise taught the children of my family ‘ God 
save the king’. 1 recollect having taught it to students 
of the local Training College, but I forget whether it was 
on the occasion of the Jabilee or of King Edward VI1's 
Coronation as Emperor of India, Later on the text began 
to jar on me. As my conception of ahimsa went on 
maturing, I becsme more vigilant about my thought 
and speech. The lines ia the anthem: 


“ Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall; 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their koavish tricks ” 
particularly jarred upon my sentiment of ahimsa, I 
shared my feelings with Dr. Booth who agreed that it 
ill pecame a believer in ahimsa to sing those lines. How 
could we assume that the so-called ‘ enemies ’ were 


‘Kknavish’? And because they were enemies, were they 
qound to be in the wrong? From God we could only 
ask for justice. Dr, Booth entirely endorsed my senti- 
ments and he composed a new anthem for his congregat- 
ion. Bat of Dr. Booth more later. 

Like loyalty, an aptitude for nursing was also deeply 
rooted in my nature, I was fond of nursiag psdple, 
whether friends or strangers, 

Whilst basy in Rajkot with the pamphlet on South 
Africa, I had an occasion to pay « lying visit to 
Bombay. It was my intention to educate public opinion 
in cities on this qaestion by organising meetings there, 
and Bombay was the first city I chose. First of all I 
met Justice Ranade, who listened to me with attention, 
and advised me to meet Sir Paerozeshah Mehta. Justice 
Badruddin Tyebji whom I met next also gave the same 
advice, ‘ Ja:tice Ranade and-I can guide you but little, ’ 
he said. ‘ You know on~ position, We cinnot take part ia 
public affsirs, bat our sympataies are with you. Tne man 
who can effectively guide you is Sir Pnerozeshah M~hta.' 

[ sertaialy wanted to see Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
but the fact that these senior men advised me to act 
according to his advice gave me a better idea of the 
immense iaflueace that Sir Paerozeshah Mehta had on 
the public. In due course I met him. I was prepared 
to bo awed by his presence. I had heard of the popnu- 
lar titles that he had earned, and I kaew that 1 was to 
see the ‘ Lion of Bombay,’ the ‘ Uncrowned kwg of the 
Presidency.’ Bat the kiag did not overpower me. He 
met me as a loviog father would meet his grown up 
son, Oar meetiog took place at his chambar. He was 
surrouaded by a circle of friends and followers. Amongst 
them were Mr. D. E. Watcha and Mr, Oima, to whom [ 
was introduced. I had already heard of Mr. Watcna. He 
was regarded as the righthand man of Sir Pherozeshah, 
and Mr. Virchand Gandni had described him to me as a 
great statistician. Mr. Watcha said, ‘Gandhi, we must 
meet again.’ 

These introductions could scarcely have taken two 
miontes. Sir Paerozeshah carefully listened to me. I 
told him that I had seen Just.ces Ranade and Tyebji, 
‘ Gandhi,’ said he, ‘I see that 1 mast hep you. I mast 
call a public meeting here.’ With this he turned to 
Mr. Muashi, the secretary, and told him to fix up 
the date of the meeting. The date was settled and he 
bade me goodbye, asking me to see him again on the 
day previous to the meeting. The interview removed 
my fears and I went home dalighted, 

Daring this stay in Bombay [ called on my brother- 
in-law who was staying there and lying ill, He was not 
a man of means and my sister (his wife) was not equal 
to nursing him. The illness was serions and I offered 
to take him to Rajkot. He agreed, and so I returned 
home with my sister and her husband. The illness 
was much more prolonged than [ had expested. I pat 
my brother-ia-law in my romm and remained with him 
night and day, I used to have to keep awake part 
of the night, and had to get through some of my 
South African work whilst I was nursing him, Ultimately, 
however, -the patient died, but it was a great consolation 
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to me thas I had had ap opportunity to nurse 
during his last days. 

My aptitade for nursing gradually developed into a 
passion sO mach so thatit often led me to neglect my 
work, and oa occasions I engaged not only my wife buat 
the whole household in such service, 

Sach service can have no meaning unless one takes 
pleasure in it. When it is done for show or for fear of 
public opinion, it stunts the man and crushes his spirit. 
Service which is renderad without joy helps neither the 
servant nor the served. But all the pleasures and 
possessions pale into nothingaess before service which is 
rendered in a spirit of joy. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Handloom vs. Spinning Wheel 
( By M, K. Gandhi ) 

It seems now to be generally recognised that India 
having more than 71 per cent of her population as 
agriculturists most of whom are idle for nearly six 
months in the year, needs a supplementary industry and 
that that industry to be universal can Only ba hand- 
spinning. But some contend that hand-weaving : is 
bettet because it is more remuuerative and therefora a 
better proposition. 

Now let us understand this argument in some detail, 
It is said that hand-weaving gives about eight annas per 
day aS against one anna from handspinaing. Therefore 
if @ person works for only two hours per day. ho will 
eara from hand-weaving two annas against ono Pice in 
the same time from handspinning. it is added that 
One pice would be no economic attraction to anybody 
and that if hand-weavying could be presented to the 
people, it wonld be wrong to ask them to do hand- 
Spinning im stead. The protagonists of the haadloom 
contesd further that there is no difficulty about getting 
a8 much mili-spun yarn at may be required for India’s 
needs, aad finally they say that even for the Sake of 
keeping alive hand-wesving, which has hitherto defied 
the competition of weaviag-milis, it should be pushed 
with vigour and determinatioa. Somte of the protago- 
nists of hand-weaving even go so far as to Say that 
the handspioning movement is mischievous in thas it 
turas people’s attention away from the possible industry 
of hand-weaving and misleads them iato sq 
impossible industry which has died of its 
weakness. 

Let us test this specious looking argument. 

In the first instance, hand-weaving is not a practicable 
proposition as a supplementary industry, because it ig 
not easy to teach, it has never been universal in India 
it requires several hands to work af, if eannot be done 
dariag odd moments. It has been and ean only be 
generally an indopendent Occupation and is in the 
majority of cases the sole Occupation like shoe-making 
or smithy. 

Moreover handweaving cannot he universal in the 
game sense that handspinning can be. India needs 
4,661 million yards of cloth por yeur, A weaver weaves 


him 
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on an average three quarte’s of a yard per hour of rough 
Khaddar, Therefore if all foreign indigenoas or mill-made 
cloth could be excladed, at the most nine millioa weavers 
working at the rate of two hours per day would be required 
to produce the whole of our annual requirements, If 
it ba contended: that not so many weavers bat 60 many 
families would be occapied, then the two annas for two 
hours would have to be distributed amoag mvny, thas 
materially reducing the earniag: of the individual 
per day. 

Now let us consider the possibilities of spinning. We 
know that it was at one time the universal supplementary 
industry of India, Millions have not yet forgotten the 
art and tens of thousands have even now spinning wheels 
in their homes, Handspinning is therefore capable of 
immediate and limitless extension. And as it has been 
found thst ten spianers supply one weaver, against nine 
million weavers ninety million spinners would be able 
to add to their earnings what to them will be a material 
and welcsme addition i.e. at least 25 per cent of their 
income. I have assumed the very high figure of 40 
rupees per year per head to be the average income, 
Unlike weaving, spinning may be ixterrupted any moment 
and therefore it can be done daring al! odd moments. 
Spinning is learnt easily and quickly and the 
Spinner begins to draw some thread from the very 
commencement. 

Moreover, it is wrong to rely upon an unfailing supply 
of mill-yarn. Handweaying and millweaving are not 
complementary propositions, They are mutually antego- 
nistic, the teadency of weaving mills, like all machinery, 
always being to di-place the product of the hand, If, 
tnerefore, handweaving could become a supplementary 
industry on a Jarge scale, it would have to be solely 
dependent on mills which would naturally squeeze the 
last pie from the weaver for the supply of yarn and 
would scrap it at the first opportunity, 

Oa the other hand, handspinniug and handweaving 
are mutually complementary as can be today proved from 
the experiouce of the existing spinning depots. Even 
as I write, I have letters from co-workers saying that in 
their ceatres they have to send away weavers for want 
of yarn. 

It is little known that 1 vast numbor of weavers of 
mill yarn are ia the hands of sowears, and they mast be, 
8o long ss they rely upon the mill product, The village 
economy demands that tne weaver should recefve his 
yara not from the middleman bat from his fellow-worker 
the farmer. 

Again so far a3 can be ascertained there are at 
presont some twenty lakhs of weavers at work, Every 
additional loom means an ontlay of at least Rs. 15. Every 
additional wheel need not mean more than Ri. 3}. The 
Khadi Pratisthan pattern costs only Res. 24. And ata 
pinch even an improvised tak/i which need not cost 
anything can’ be impressed into service, 

Thas the spinning wheel appears to be the only 
foundation oa which satisfactory village life can be 
coustructed. It is the centre roucd which alone it is 
possible to build up village reorganisation, 

But it is said that oae pive par two hours is no 
economic attraction to evea the poor Villager. In the 
first place, the wheel is not meant for, it is not now 
preseated to, any person who has a more remanerative 
ompioyment. How is it that thousands of womeg are 
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for the yarn they deliver ? 
them, they would not take 
he time or the ability for it, 
n of the gaawing poverty 
us not talk of the machine 
The machinery of Manchester has 
robbed them of the butter to their bread which the 
Wheel was, for it has been replaced by nothing else 
equal to it or better, For these, therefore, the spinning 
wheel is their Only hope. 

I do not here exantine the more ambitious but 
chimerical proposals for agricultural improvements. Thore 
is room enough for them I have no doubt. But that is 
&@ matter of time and education, whereas the ever-growing 
Poverty demands an immediate remedy which the wheel 
alone supplies, The wheel does not displace or disregard 
Possibilities in the shape of such improvements, It is a 
prelude to them. Wherever it has gone, it is affecting 
the lives of villagers in a variety of ways, and it enables 
the townspeople to establish a living contact with the 
villagers and their Villages, 

er handspinning is all you say, how is it that it 
has not already been universally adopted?’ asks the 
critic. The question is quite fair. The answer is simple, 
The message of the wheel has to be carried to a people 
who have no hope, no initiative ‘left in them and 
who would, if left to themselves, starve and die 
rather than work and live. Such was not the oase 
before, but long neglect has made laziness a habit 
with them, That laziness can only be removed by 
the living contact and example of men of character 
and industry plying the wheel before them and by 
Sently showing thom the way. The second great difficulty 
is the absence of a ready market for Khaddar. I confess 
that it cannot for the time being compete with mill- 
cloth. I will not engage in any such killing competition. 
The capitalist may for capturing the market sell his 
calico for nothing. The mannfacturer whose Only capital 
is labour cannot afford to do so. Can there be any 
competition between the dead artificial rose however 
symmetrical it may be, and the living rose whose 
two petals will not be alike, or can there be any 
competition between a wax statue of Cromwell and the 
living one? Khaddar is a living thing. But India has 
lost her eye for the real art and ig therefore satisfied 
with the glossy exterior. Revive the healthy national 
taste for Khaddar and you will find every village a busy 
hive. As it is, the resources of Khaddar organisations 
are taxed to the utmost, in order to create a market for 
the article, The marvel is that in Spite of heavy odds 
against it, the movement is making headway. Over 
twelve lacs worth of Khaddar was sold only last year, 
But it is nothing to boast of when one thinks of what 
needs to be done, 

‘I have thus summarised the case for the spinning 
wheel as a supplementary industry as against the handloom. 
Let there be no confusion of thought. I am not 
against the handioom. It is a great and thriving 
cottage industry, It will progress automaticly if the 


Spinning wheel succeeds. It is bound to die if the 
wheel fails, 


I invite criticism of the argument and shall gladly 
retrace my steps if the argument or the facts cannot 
be sustained. 


Town-dwellers have nO notio 
of the masses of India. Let 
age in their case. 
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Cow Protection 
(By M. K. Ganthi) 
A. correspondént writes: 

‘As most of the Hindus intuitively feel that 
the cow should be protected at all events, I too do 
80. I had witnessed the miserable sight of starving 
cows in their prime of life, being sold in lots, to 
Mussalman hide merchants in the famine-stricken 
areas of the Ceded Districts. 


“The Hindu scriptures alone seem to have 
enjoined cow protection on its followers. I have been 
trying to understand the philosophy of it. If the 


cow has to be protected purely from selfish motives, 

On account of its continuous utility from its birth till 

after its death, cow protection should have become 

universal and not confined to Hindus alone, for, 
mankind by instinct is selfish. If on the other 
hand it has to be protected on account of its meek 
and harmless nature, there are other animals as the 
» Sheep and deer which also equally require homan 
protection. What then is the special virtue in the 
cow, exclusively known or useful to the Hindu, over 
other domestic animals at any rate? If Hindus, not 
excluding the vegetarian and orthodox Sections, are 
entitled to kill buffalogs, goats, sheep ete., for 
purposes of food or sacrifice, what right have we to 
resent Mussalmans killing the cow for sacrifice or 
food? Would not the appeal of the Hindus to the 

Massalmans to protect the cow ba more reasonable 

and effective, if we Hindus ourselves give up animal 

killing for food or sacrifice ?” 

There is much to be said in fayour of the argument 
adopted by the correspondent. But man does not 
govern himself by logic. He is a complex boing; 
therefore a multiplicity of considerations act upon him 
and move him to do or to refrain from doing things. 
Logically speaking, therefore, a Hindu who protects the 
cow should protect every animal. Bat taking all things 
into consideration, we may not cavil at his protecting 
the cow because he fails to protect the other animaly, 
The only question therefore to consider is whether he 
is right in protecting the cow. And ha canot be 
wrong in so doing if non-killivg of animals generally 
may be regarded as a duty for one who bolieves in 
ahimsa, And every Hindu, and for that matter every 
man of religion, does so The duty of not-killing 
animals generally and therefore protecting them must 
be accepted as an indisputable fact, It is then so much 
to the credit of Hinduism that it has taken up cow 
protection as a duty. And he is q poor specimen of 
Hinduism who stops merely at cow protection when he 
can extend the arm of protection to other animals. The 
cow merely stands as a Symbol, and protection of the 
cow is the least he ig expected to undertake. Bat ag 
I have showa already in my previous writings he ig 
failing even in this elementary obligation. 

The motive that actuates cow protection is not 
‘purely selfish’, Thoagh selfish coasid eration undoub- 
tedly enters into it. If it was purely selfish, the cow 
would be killed as in other countries after it had ceased 
to give fall use. The Hindus will not kill the cow even 
though she may bo a heavy barden, The namboerless 
Goshalas that have bsen: established by charitably minded 
people for tending disabled and usoless cows is in 
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a way an eloquent testimony of the effort that is 
being made ia the direction. Thongh they are today 
very poor institations for the object to be achieved the 
fact doce not detract from the value of the motive 
behind the act. 

The philosobhy of cow protection therefore, is, in my 
opinion, sublime. It immediately puts the animal creation 
on the same level with man so far as the right to live 
is conceraed. Bat it is no part of Hiaduism to prevent by 
force cow slaughter by those who do not believe in cow 
protection, Hindns will bring the Mussalmans and the 
rest of the world to theie way of thioking only by living 
the religion of ahimsa as fally as it is humanly possible. 
They must rely upon the working of the great principle 
in their own lives and making its effective appeal to the 
outer world. Trey will not convert the latt«r by force of 
arm. They certainly can by forces of ahimsa. We little 
realiso the matchless poteacy of ahimsa when it is 
thoroughly put ia active operation. 


Taxli in Schools 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 
Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh of Khadi Pratishthan 
sends me the following notes on the iutroduction of taki: 
in schools: 


‘In Young India of 30th September a letter from 
§j Prafulla Ch. Sen of Dnuadando (Hnugti) about 
the success of takli in a National School has been 
published. Tho school referred to by Prafulla Babu 
has 51 students on the roll. The spinning on the 
wheel proved & failure there but ‘¢ak/i’ has made 
remarkable headway. Aboot 14 thousand yards of 
yarn (6-30 counts) were span on the ¢ckli by the 
boys in one moath and the maximum amount spun 
by » boy in a month is about 1,60U yards. It is not 
mentioned whether the boys card their own cotton. 


The letter has been reproduced ia Youn7 India 
on account of its national importance. The underlying 
implication is that Charkha is a proved failure in 
schools aud that its introduction there should not bs 
enconraged at all and that takli should be introduced. 
As this view is daily gaining ground on account of 
the systematic powerful advocacy in Y ung India I 
think I shoold pablish an account of spinning on the 
wheel by the boys of a national echool ( Malikanda, 
Dacca ) and then make my observations on the subject, 
This echool has 50 studeats on the roll. The average 
ontput of yarn of the last 9 moaths from February 
to October 1926 is 67,000 yards ( putting in round 
nomber ) per month of abont 14 counts, The total 
Output is 26 seers (80 tolas a seer) in 9 months. 
Out of the 650 students only 30 have yet taken to 
spinning. Most of the remaining students are too young 
end some are also new admissions, they take part only in 
cleaning cotton #, ¢. in preliminary operation before 
carding. Thus the average per head per month is about 
22,00 yards, and the average of 13 students who 
take interest in spinning is 44,00 yds, The average 
maximum span by a boy is 10,000 yds, of 15 counts 
per month. The quality of the yarn is satisfactory, 
75 per cent of which are fit for warp, The boys 
have already got 124 yards of cloth woven ( warp 
and weft both of their own yarn). The boys card 


their own cotton and make their 


Owa slivers, 
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The above record conclusively proves that 

‘ntrodaction of Charkha among the school boys 

is not a proved failure and that under proper control 

and guidance it may yield much better result than 
that obtainable with Takli and that condemnstion of 

Oharkha in schools has been too early. Of course in 

my opinion the school ean not be congratulated 

before all the boys who have taken t0 gplaniog 
spin 5,000 yards per mooth on an average. 

All this is not to say that tall: should not be 
introduced in schools, Where Charkha can not be 
successfully handled it is by all mosas advisable to 
introduce iakli, But it is an ackaowledgement of 
defeat. And also for boys who are too young ply 
the Charkha, takli is quite good and therofore taki 

is beidg introduced amoag the yoangest boys 10 

Malikanda School. ” 

I congratalate the authorities ia charge of Malikanoda 
national school. A spinaing wheel is any day superior 
to the takli for obtuining a larger qaaatity of yarn. 
And I have never inteaded to give absolute preference 
to the takli over the wheel. But I have little doubt io 
my mind that in the large number of schools we have, 
the takli yields better resuit than the spiaawg wheel as 
has been amply showa by general experience. The 
reasons arte obvious. School-rooms are too small to 
accommodate the spinning wheels for all the boys and 
girls. Secondly, even if room vould be found, they are 
far too expensive compared to the tak. ‘Thirdly, the 
wheel frequently goes out of order and neither the 
school masters nor the papiis are able to set them right 
in a moment. Once the wheel goes out of order, it 
often takes a long time to repair it. It is not possible 
to supervise the work of a large numbor of boys spmn- 
ing at the wheel. Oa the otner hand the takli is 
incredibly cheap. It can be worked by thousands at a 
time. It can be handled even in a crowded room 
requiring practically no space for iis acc»mmudation, 
It rarely goes ont of order and when it docs, it can 
be instantaneously replaced. Takli spianiag can 
be supervised no matter how many puplis eagage in the 
operation. The quantitative result of mass Sspiuning on 
the ‘ckli is on the waole more savisfatory than on the 
wheel. Bnt having said all this ia prase of the takli, 
neediess to say [can have no objection to any school 
takiog up the wheel in preferance to the ‘abli if it can 
overcome the objections mentioued by me. 
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Inland complaints for non-receipt of any current 
issue must be made within two weeks of the date of 
issue, after which time they will not be attenced to. 

The fresh remittances for subscribers intending to 
renew their subscription should reach here at least four 
days before the expiry date of which due intimation is 
given them. They otherwise ran the risk of V. Ps 
from this office crossing their money orders. 

Subscriptions can be received on any date of 
the month but they w be considered to run as from 
the 1st of the month of payment or the next month, 
In the former -case the subscriber will have to satisfy 
himself with sach of the back numbers as are available 
end in the latter he will have to remit an extra 0-263 
for each of the copies he receives during the month 
of payment, Manager Y. I 
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Khaddar and Government Servants 

A correspondent says : 

e Some of the Government servants are terribly 
afraid to purchase handspun and handwoven cloth 
when our hawkers approach them. They are under the 
Impression that they should not purchase Khaddar, 
yet the Bombay Government is Openly appealing to 
the people to envourage Indian industries. Can you 
Bay whether the Madras Government servants are 
allowed to purchase handspun and handwoven cloth 
without fear of the Government / ” 

I wish I could arswer the question. Bat I have not 
thé power. It is however inconceivable to me that any 
Government should proscribe the use of handspuno and 
handwoven cloth, It is possible to conceive the insistence 
On a form of dress, bat certainly not the kind of cloth 
to be used. It is painful to find that there are Govern- 
ment servants who labour under imaginary fears. I have 
Seen many Government servants making free use of 
Khatder without let or hindarance. If I was a servant 
of the Madras Government, I should unhesitatingly wear 
Khadder unless there was positive prohibition to the 
contrary in which case I should resign, 

Khadi Work and Volunteers 

Dr. Hardiker has sent me the programme of the 
work to be done by the Karnatak Branch of the 
Hindustani Seva Dal. I take the following from the 
copy before me; 

“The organisers and workers of the Karnatak 
Brauch of the Hindustani Seva Dal met at the Dal 
Office, Hubli, on the 13th, 14th and 15th, October, 
1926, with Mr. Hoskoppa Krishnarao in the chair and 
after fu!l discussion passed the following resointions 
regarding the future programme of work to be 
undertaken by them: 

Resolution 1:—This meeting of the organisers 
and workers of the Karnatak Dal resolves that they 
should concentrate their attention on the following 
programme : 

(a) To sell Khaddar worth Rs. 40,000 ( forty 
thousand ) in Karnatak within seventy-two appointed 
days beginning from the Ist of February, 1927, to 
the 13th midnight of April, 1927, (including the 
National Week) under a scheme to be settled finally 
by Dr. Hardiker and Mr. Hoskoppa Krishnarao, in 
consultation with Mahatma Gandhi, Sjts. G. B, Desh- 
ande and § V, Kovjalgi. 

Note:—The commencement of work under this 
item has to be postponed to 1st February, 1927, in 
view of the Assam Congress necessitating the Dal’s 
concentrated activities at Gauhati during the pre- 
ceding period commencing from the middle of 
November. 

This is a good Khadi programme. The Dal will 
haye done well if it is carried oat. Let me point out 
from my Own experience and that of co-workers that 
Khadi work will not flourish unless tLe principal workers 
know the science of ginning, carding, spinning and 
can distinguish between the different varieties of cotton 
and know genuine Khadi from the spurious artiole. 
Khadi work to succeed evokes all the best that is in one. 
I.shall watch the progress of the programme with 
considerable interest, There was another resolution passed 
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by the Dal inviting me to visit the Province next year 
during the sale days. I shou'd not give much oredit 
to the volunteers if they expect to sell only 40,000 
worth of Khaddar with me as one of the sellers. The 
members should know that I put a fairly high price 
On my presence, They will have to put before me a 
more attractive programme than they have prepared if 
they are to draw me, And they must know that I 
am but one bride with many suitors to please, 
And as I do not believe in polyandry, the winner will 
have to offer a tempting dowry. It would be well for 
them therefore not to build any hope on my going to 
Karnatak early next year. 


Khadi amongst Non-Brahmins 
A correspondent writes: 
“You will be glad to Jearn that the Non-Brahmins 
of Nipani are taking a keen interest in Khadi. It 
is the one platform on which Brahmios and Non- 
Brahmias are uniticg. There was a large meeting on 
the 23rd of October. It was a good meetiog, Mr. 
Rawan was present at the meeting and he gave his 
whole-hearted support to Khadi althongh he sxid that 
he continued to abide by the Non-Brahmins party’s 
programme of work. A Khadi Bhaudar was upened 
at Nipavi, This was chiefly due to the exertion of 
Sheth Malji Sicca of Cutch. He has promised to 
sell Khaddar at cost price. The non-Brahmin friends 
seem to be convinced that the question of growing 
poverty of the masses, which term iccludes non-Brahmias, 
cannot be solved without the universal use of Khadi. 
The Nipani leaders therefore feel that it it not enough 
not to be hostile to Khadi but it is necessary to 
encourage Khadi by all available means. ” 
I congratulate the non-Brahmin friecds of Nipsni upon 

their decision, and hope that they will organise Khadi 

work so as to place it on a stable basis. 


Spinning in Schools 

The following report about the progress of spinning 
in the schools under Guntur Maunicipality will be read 
with interest : 

“The ntmber of schools is 36. 

Girls’ schools 9 and boys’ schools 26. There are 454 
girls and 362 boys. The number of girls spinning is 
70 and that of boys 69. 15 Charkheas are supplied to 
the boys’ schools and 17 to the girls’ schools. During 
the year the boys have spon 24,000 yds. and the girls 
26,000 yds. The boys’ yarn weighs 118 tolas and the 
girls’ yarn 130 tolas, The Manicipa'ity purchssed 8 
maunds of slivers for Rs. 46-8-0. The yarn is in the 
Muaicipal office. About 100 of the pupils wear Khadi. 
The number of all the teachers is 87. Oat of them 30 
are women and 57 are men. Almost all wear Khadi. 
63 give yarn to the A. I. S. A. One is also a Congress 
member under the yarn subscription rule. 

Rs. 500 worth of Khadi was purchased. 

Spinning is tanght in 10 schools at present. Hindi 
was being taught in 10 schools but was discuntinued 
owiog to an adverse resolution of the Municipal 
Council. 

Khadi is being freely distributed to Panchama boys 
and poor boys, Caste teachers are workiog in Panchama 
schools and Panchama teachers are teaching in schools 
where high-caste Hindus are studying. 
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Holidays are being granted on the occasion of the 
birth-day or anniversary of the national heroes. ea) 

All teachers are able to spin, Their yarn 16 In the 
Maniecipal office. A Charkha has been supplied to every 


teacher. About 2 maunds of slivers are used by the teachers. 


The other employees of the Municipality are about 
100 and almest all of them wear Khadi. ” 

Spinning During the War 

A Mombasa correspondent sends the followiog extracts 
from “My Remioiscences of Kast Africa” by General 
Von Kottow-Vorbeck showing the possibilities of spinning 
under stress: 

« Notwithstanding the great amouat of booty 
taken at Tanga, it was evident that, as the war 
seemed likely to be prolonged, the stocks in the 
Colony would become exhausted. The natives at New 
Moschi began all of a sudden to wear silk: this was 
by no means a sign of special extravagance: the 
stocks of cotton clothing in the Indian shops were 
simply coming to an end. We had seriously to 
think of starting manufac'ures ourselves, in order to 
convert the abundant raw material into finished 
products. A curious existence now developed, reminding 
one of the industry of the Swiss Family Robinson, 
Cotton fields existed in plenty. Popular books were 
hunted up, giving information about the forgotten 
arts of handspinning and weaving: white and black 
women took to spinning by hand; at the missions and 
in ‘private workshops spinning wheels avd looms were 
built. In this manner, in a short time, the first 
useful piece of cotton cloth was produced. After 
various trials, the most enitable dye was obtained from 
the root of a tree called Ndaa, which imparted a 
hrownish-yellow colour, very inconspicuous both in the 
grass and in the bush, and therefore specially 
suitable for uniforms. ” 

Would that we considered India to be in a state of 
war and refrained from using foreign cloth and even 
Indian mill-made cloth. All argument against the possi- 
bility of hendspinniog will then vanish like smoke, And 
are we not in a state worse than war when we have 
proof positive that millions of the inhabitants of India 
are living in semi-starvation ? 

‘All for Thee’ 

A kind Tamil friend sends me for my day of silence 
quotations that do one’s soul good to read. I do not 
give in Young India quotations except when there is an 
association about them and when they are relevant. In 
the collection the friend has sent me I find the following 
very appropriate verses from George Herbert : 

“Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to gee, 

And what I do in anything, 

To do it as for Thee: 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgerie divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


I give one more eqnally appropriate, It is from Ruskin: 

“When we build, let it be sach a work as our 
des endants will thank us for: and let us think, as 
we lay stone on stone, that a time is to come when 
stones will he held sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will Say as they look 
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ee 
pon them, See! this our fathera did for us.” a 
Pablic life would be much parer than it ia if 
we would do everything in the name of the Kiog of 
kings and not for self buat for posterity. ae 


Correspondence 
A Correction 
The Editor, Young India 
Sir, 

In- the article “Charkha as the Oaly Cottage 
Industry” in the Young Intia of the 28th October, 
comparative statements regardiog Khadi Pratisthan and 
Abhoyashram, have been given, which need correction. 
You remarked: ‘‘In Bengal the Khadi Pratisthan prices 
still role high, thongh they are lower than they were 
three years ago, but the Abhoyashram, Comilla, has 
achieved a record reduction. ” 

The Pratisthan sells Khadi at prices which are af 
least equal to Abhoyashram prices. I enclose Pratis- 
than’s printed price-list ourrent from March 1926 and 
slso a current quotation from the Abhoyashram, end 
give below a few items for comparison. 


I-2ms Abboyashram’s Pratisthan’s 
lowest lowest 
Retail Price Retail Price 
Dhoti pair 10x 44” Ra 5/8 Rs 5/4 
” 8x 44” Rs 4/4 Rs 4/- 
Sari 10x 44” Rs 6/2 Ra 6/4 
Shirting Than 12x 36” Rs 6/12 Rs 5/4 
Coating Than 
Dosuti plain 12x 36” Rs 9/- Rs 9} 
Twill] Than 
Dosati 12x 29” Rs 11/4 Rs 9/8 


If then it is a fact that Khadi Pratisthan’s prices were 
once high and are to-day equal to those of Abhoy 
ashram then the Pratisthan shows a greater record of 
redaction. 

On page 375 of the issue of Young Indiain question 
there are serious mistakes regarding the sale figures of 
the Pratisthan, thus : 


PERIOD ACTUAL AS GIVEN IN 
SALE FIGURES Young India 
(1) 6 months 
July to Dec, ’24 Rs. 67,671 Rs. 10,000 
(2) 6 months 
July to Deo. 25 Rs, 1,08,609 Rs. 30,000. 


Khadi Pratishthan, 


2nd, November, 1926 Yours faithfally 


SATISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

[ It gives me great pleasure to be able to publish this 
correction. The notes in question were prepared, as I 
have already stated, first by one co-worker and then 
recast by another, They had to be done in a harry. 
Needless to say none of the writers had the slightest 
intention of comparing the two institutions, The object 
was merely to show the steady reduction in Khaddar 
prices. The correction made by Satish Babu is welcome 
and enforces the argument advanced by the writers who 
had to depend upon the figures they could then lay 
hands opon. I am glad too to bs able to give the 
readers the corrected and inereased sales of the 


M. K. G] 
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Is This Humanity >? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
VI 

A friend has sent long letter containing a number 
of questions snd raising a number of difficulties. He 
has also sent me his copies of Navajivan with profuse 
Marginal notes on (his series of articles. Some of his 
questions have been already answered in these pages. 
Without reproducing here the rest of his questions I 
propose merely to give my answers. 

I think I have been coesidering the whole question 
quite dispassionately. 
of any partiality for himsa or for my own peculiar views 
in thy matter. My partiality is all for truth which I 
seek to find out through ahimsa. It is my conviction 
that it cannot be found out in any other way. The 
‘question in dispute for me is not whether truth is our 
goal or not, nor whether chimsa is or is not the only 
way to it. There is no possibility of my ever doubting 
these fundamental principles. The question before me 
is about the practice of these principles. MHveryday [ 
see fresh aspects opening ont to me. There is every 
possibility of my making mistakes in the practice of 
ahimsa and though I am taking every precaution 
possible to avoid them, it is possible that I may err 
Occasionally. Let not frieads therefore impute partiality 
to me when I cannot agree with them. Let them 
believe me to be unconsciously in error and bear with 
me. I now proceed to give the answers. 

1. The question to solve is not what is hydrophobia 
and how to treat it. 

2. The municipality or the Government will find a 
remedy not in accordance with «himsa but with what 
they conceive to be public interest. The Mahajan can 
find the right remedy if they are truly non-violent. 
Government will never subscribe tothe absolute principle 
of non-destruction of animals (dogs in the present case). 
Manic'palities have members belonging to different faiths 
and different communities. They cannoi therefore be 
expected to insist on a non-violent remedy. 

3. The duty of finding a non-violent remedy is 
the Mahajin’s. It is a misteke to think that the 
Mahajan is blameless or helpless. : 

4. For the purpose of this discussion I make no 
distinction between a rabid dog and » man who has 
run amuck and isin the act of dealing death. Habitual 
violence is a disease. The habitually violent man goes 
op in his murderous career only because he is beside 
himself, Both a rabid dog and « rabid man are worthy 
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of pity. When they sre found in the act of injuring 
Others, and when there is no other ramedy than to 
take their life, it becomes a duty to do so to arrest 
their activity. The duty is all the greater in case of a 
votary of ahimsa. 


5 I have never mesnt that every one should owa 
a dog. What I-have said js that the dogs should in 
no case be ownerless. Not that the owned dogs will 
be immune, but the owners will be responsible for them 
if they are diseased or get rabies. 

6. The ownerless stray dogs are not innocent as 
lambs. Owned dogs are generally 
80. The purpose of the present controversy is to make 
all the dogs innocuous 

7. T have never suggested that roving dogs should 
be killed wheraver found, I have suggested enabling 
legislation in the interest of the dogs themselves. That 
will make humanely inclined people alive to their sense 
of doty and they will then either own dogs or find 
out some other remedy and thus make tho existence 
of stray dogs impossible, In refusing alms to the 


They were never so, 


beggar the purpose is not to starve him, but to teach 


him self-help, to make him a man, The duty of 
killing dogs arises in the ciroumstances and to the 
exteat I have indicated in the previous articles. To say 
that itis a sin to extirpate dogs is not to contradict 
me. For I have never expressed a contrary opinion. 

8. It is idle to discuss whether Mr. Ambalal’s condact 
was Or wes not proper, or whether my opinion about 
it was or was nct correct. The public is not in fail 
pessession of the details of the incident. The broader 
question of ahimsa is the main issue, and to briag in 
Mr. Ambalal in the discassion is to cloud the issue. 

9, The issue is; Whether, in consonance with the 
principle of ahimsa, it may be a duty to kill certaia 
dogs under certain circumstances, when no other alter- 
native is possible ? I submit that it may be, and I 
hold that there cannot be two opinions in the matter. 
There may be a difference as to whether particular 
circumstances justify the act. The consolation for a 
votary of chimsa lies in the fact that from his 
standpoint such circumstavces can only be rare. 

10. But I can see one difference of opinion that 
must for the time being remain. In the letter 
consideration a3 also in many others I see that 
is an instinctive horror of killing living beings ander 
aby circumstances whatsoever. I*vr instance, an alter- 
native has been suggested in the shape of confining 
even rabid dogs in a certain place and allowing them 


under 
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to die a slow death. Now my ideaof compassion mskes 
this thing impossible for me. I cannot for a moment 
hear to see a dog or for that matter any other living 
being, helplessly suffering the torture of a slow death. 
I do rot kill a human being thus circumstanced because 
I have more hopefal remedies. I shonld kill a dog 
Bimilarly situated, because in its case I am without a 
remedy. Should my child be attacked by rabies and 
there was no hepeful remedy to relieve his agovy, | 
should consider it my duty to take his life, Fatalism 
has its limits. We leave things to Fate after exausting 
all the remedies. One of the remedies and the firal 
one to relieve the agony of a tortured child is to take 
his life. 

Bat I shall not Jabour this point.. What to my 
mind is impotence of the votaries of ahimea is an 
obstacle to a true understending of this dharma. I 
hope therefore that those who differ from me will for 
the present bear with me. 

So much about the thonghtfal letter of a friend. 1 
shell now deal with an angry letter. 


“You have been” says the letter, ‘so much under 
the Western infloence that you have lesrnt to thiok it 
proper to kill lower beings for the sake of man, It is 
better for you to confess your error and apologise to 
the world. Yon should have made up your mind in 
this matter after exhanstless sifting. Instead, you hsve 
pessionately taken sides and discredited yourself,” 


This is the lepst offensive sentence I have picked 
up from letters of this type, I sabmit I have 
not formed my opinion without mach deliberation. It 
is not an ojinion I have recently formed. Neither is 
it hasty. One should not let his so-called greatness 
come in the way of the formation of opinion, otherwise 
he cannot arrive at truth. 


Ido not think that everything Western is to be 
rejected, I have condemned the Western Civilisation in 
no measured terms. I still do so, but it does not mean 
that everything Western shonld be rejected. I have 
Jearnt a great deal from the West and I am grateful to 
it. I should think myself unfortunate if contact with 
and the literature of the West had no influence on me. 
Bat I do not think I owe my opinion about the dogs 
to my Western education or Western influence. The 
West (with the exception of a small school of thought ) 
thinks that it is no sin to kill the lower animals for 
what it regards to be the benefit of man, It has there- 
fore encouraged vivisection The West does not think it 
Wrong to commit violence of ali kinds for the satisfaction 
of the palate, I do not subscribe to these views. 
According to the Western Standard, it is no sin, on the 
contrary it is a merit, to kill animals that are no longer 
useful. Whereas I recognise limits at every step. I 
regard even the destruction of vegetable life as Ahimsa 
It is not the teaching of the West, ; 


Argumentum ad hominum has no place in a discussion 
of Principles and their practice, My opinions should be 
considered as they aro, irreipactive of whether they are 
derived from the West or the Hist. Whether they are 
bas d on trath or natrath, Aumaa or Ghimea, ia the oaly 
thiag to be considered. | firmly belive that they are 
based on (ruth and ahimea. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M, D.) 
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Flowers from the Poet's Garden 


[ Mrs, Blair—danghter of the late W. C. Bonnerjoo— 
sends me the following translation made specially for 
her by Mrs. Pramatha Chaudhari, the Poet's niece. 
Mrs. Blair says: 

‘She wrote them out for me in Bengali s# I 
wanted helpful saying for every day reference 
such a8 one can get in English. She selected: these 
quotations from aidress’s given by the Poet from time 
to time at Santin‘ketan. The addresses were written 
down at the time the Poet gave them, bat I do not 
think they have b2en printed. I liked the quotations 
so mnch that I got them put into English.” 

I am sure the readers of Young India will like to 
treasore these flowers from the Poet’s garden. M.K G1] 

The centi-patalled lotas of Love, dependiag oa the 
stalk of Self, gradually unfolds itself petel by petal 
from the self to the family, from the family to society, 
from society to one’s country, from one’s country to 
hamanity, from humanity to the Universal Spirit, from 
the Universal Spirit to the Supreme Spirit, thereby 
accomplishing its process of evolution. 

He whose intellect cannot perceive law and order in 
the working of the universe is incapable, ineffectual and 
defeated in every department of life. 

They who succeed in the field of material power do so 
by sggrard'sing themselves; whereas they who succeed 
in the spiritual sphere d> so by sacrificing themselves. 

Because when a man attempts to see the whole thing 
at once he sees it indistinctly, therefore he fire(s breeks 
it up into parts, aud thea fits them all into a whole. 

In proportion as India lost mastery over Nature bY 
giving over-emphasis to the spiritual side, so she is now 
requirel to pay the penalty for it 

The work that we do from necessity or want, that 
work is our bondsge; but the work that we do ont of 
joy is not bondage; that work is freedom. 

We realise perfect joy in proportion as we are able 
to harmonise kaowledga, love and work in ourselves. 

He who desires to be master of the honse must be 
stricter than all others in obeying the discipline and 
rules of the house. 

When the mind is not prepared to receive ideas, 
then words do not reveal their full meaning to the 
irreverent listener. 

Life’s mission is a very difficult one, its field is very 
large, its laws are very difficult to understand, its activities 
are very various, its sacvifives are very hard to make. 

The lemp cannot conceal its own light within itself. 

As stagnant water is ever afraid of being polluted 
by dirt, 80 today cap‘ive India, through fear of 
pollution, continually raises forbidding walls, in order to 
cut herself off from ali connection with the outer and 


larger world, and keeps even sun and air at a distance, 
It is only when we daily draw purity from the source 


of our character, that words and ideas come to our help. 
Man has built up his life on three great planes, the 
material, the religions, and the spiritual. 
We give the name of desire to that external force 
which attracts our efforts to things outside as. 


Aa external thiogs sre the aim of desire, 80 are 
inward motives the aim of will. 


Ia ali this vast Universe, and throughont this great 
life of Hamanity, it is impossible that we should not 
acknowledge Him at all anywhere, 
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i When the ties of desire are Severed, then earth 
Y and water, living creatures and inanimate objects, 


beasts and men,—. : 
. »—all baco ; 
is no limit to ie ecome filled with bliss, and there 


: ask I have come and stood in the midst of this 
@8t universe is a most wonderful event, there is nothing 
more momentous than it. 

There is joy even in the endeavour after realisation, 
let alone the State of fulfilment. 
- To what an inealeuladie extent do we waste our strength 
throughout the day in futile talk and ia futile deeds. 


It is only when we want to turn towards God that 
we are able to realise how strong is the attraction of this 
godless life that wo have built up for ourselves. 

As the final aim of every tree is to bring forth 
fruit 30 the final aim of this world-tree is to bring forth 
the perfect man. 

Dwelling in the midst of this world, God only gives 
of himseif; He takes nothing. And when our son! can 
partake of this nature of God, then will it attain Truth, 


Spinning as Deathbed Consolation 

Two versions have bsen pablished in Young India of 
the story in which tha brave Buddhist wife asks her 
dying husband to dismiss all anxious worldly thoughts 
out of his mind and to die a perceful death as she 
knows how to spin and will maintain the children as well 
as herself by that maan3, onsin 1921 and the other 
during the carrant year, But they were either inaccarate 
or incomplete. Having since looked up the Pali original, 
I translate below the first, and part of the second 
paragraph in Section XVI, Chathanipata (Saran ya-Vagga) 
of the Anguttara-Nilaya, a canonical work of the Buddhists, 

“The householder Naku'apita was dangerously ill 

and very much worried. Then Nekulamata, his wife, 
addressing him, said, ‘You should not now give yourself 
to anxious thought even for a moment. It is very 
painful that a person should die with epxious thoughts 
weighing upon his mind, and the Lord Buddha has 
censured such a kind of death, Perhaps you are afraid 
that when you are xo longer with us, I shall not be 
able t9 feed the children and maintain the household, But 
your fears are groundless, as 1 am skilful in spinning cotton 
and in dressing hair (This second expreszion is not quite clear 
to me. I wish some Pali scholar throws more light upon 
it. V. G. D.) and will therefore have no difficulty 
whatever in providing for children as well as myself 
when you are away. Therefore please dismiss all 
disturbing thoughts out of your mind. 

“ Again perhaps you apprehend that when you. are 
no more I might contract a second marrisge. But you 
must drive away any such fesr, seeing that we have for 
the last sixteen years lived a life of chastity though 
married, and maintaining a household. Piease let your 
mind be at perfect peace.’ ” | V. G. D. 

[From this note I have removed the original text 
as I hardly thiok the readers of Young India want the 
original texts Sanskrit or other. But I must not omit 
the followiug remark that V. G. D. made under the 
texts removed. 


“It is a great pity that all Pali texts are published in 
the Latin script although Fanasbo!l of Copenhagen, the 
Danish editor of the Jataka, haughtily observes: 

‘J have continued to translitsrate the Ovieatal 

‘Intin characters and shall’ odatiaue to do 89 ia 


into 
all I 
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pablish of Pali, for it is my conviction that the fine Latin 
characters must not only henceforward be applied 
i> languages which have no literature and to literatures 
which havea hitherto not been published, but also 
that they ona day will supersede all other characters 
when Europeo-Amorican Civiisation has, like a lava, laid 
itself over all other civilisations and made them into 
Herculaneums and Pompeiis.” I wonder how the Baddhist 
patrons of the Pali Text Society enjoy the fiae prospect 
pictured in the above,” M. K- G. ] 
The Arts of Kings and Queens 

A correspondent who has personal experience of the 
service that the spinning whesl is rendering sends 
me the following from Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 

“« Begin with the first—the lord of them ali— 
agriculture, Six thousand years have passed siace 
we wore set to till the ground, from which we ware 
taken. How mach of it is tilled ? How much of 
that which is, wisely or well? Why, in the very 
centre and chie® garden of Europa—where the two 
forms of parent Chistianity have had their fortresses 
—where the noble Catholics of the forest cantons and 
the noble Protestants of the Vaudois valleys have 
maintained, for dateless ages, their faiths and 
liberties—there the unchecked Alpine rivers yet run 
wild in devastation; and the marshes which a few 
hundred man oduld redeem with a year’s labour, still 
blast their helpless inhabitants into fevered idiotism. 
That is so, in the centre of Earope! While, on the 
near cosst of Afrisa, once the garden of the 
Hesperides, an Arab woman, but a few sunsets since, 
ate her child, for famine. And with all the treasures 
of the Hast at our feet, we, in our dominion, could 
not find a few grains of risa, fora people that asiced 
of us no more; but stood by, aud saw five hundred 
thousand of them perish of huager. 

Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, take 
the next head of human arts—weaving, the art of 
queens, honored of all noble Heathen women, in tie 
person of their virgin goddess—honored of all 
Hebrew women, by the word of their priest king— 
‘She layeth ber hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff; she stratoheth out her hand to the 
poor. She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold, for all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
She maketh herself covering of tapestry; her oloth- 
ing is suk and purple. She maketh fine linen and 
selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the merchant,’ 
What have we done iu all these thousands of years 
with this bright art of Greek maid and Ohristiaa 
matron? Six thousand years of weaving hod have 
we learned to weave? Might not every naked wall 
have been purple with tapestry, and every feeple 
breast fenced with sweet colours from the cold:? Whaat 
have we done? Our fingers are too few, it seems to 
twist together some poor covering for our bodies. Wo 
set our streams to work for us, and choke the air 
with fire, {to turn our spinning  wheels—rnd 
are we clothed yet ? Are not tho streets of the capi 
tals of Europe foul with the sale of oast clouts and 
rotten rags? Is not the beauty of your sweet children 
left in wretchedness of disgrace, while with batter 
honor, natnre clothes the brood of the bird in its 


nest, and the suckling of the wolf in her den? 
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Aud does not every winter's snow robe what 
you have. not robed, and shroud what you have 
not shrouied; and every winter's wind bear up to 
heaven its wasted souls, to witness against you here- 
after, by the voice of their Ohrist—‘ I was naked, 
and you clothed me not | ells 
and remarks 

“ Scathing indictment indeed, but how fervently 
he pleads for the spinning wheel. If he could say 
this of an admittedly rich country like Barope, how 
much more should it ba trae of a country like 


India, proved beyond question to be poorer.” 
M. K. G. 


Young India 


South African Situation 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 


Here are extracts from a letter from Mr. Andrews 
after his arrival in Durban: 

“It is good to get here again, and though it 
has been a difficult time on the voyage Lam go 
thankful that I came on and did not delay longer, 
There are any amount of things here to be settled 
and other things to put straight before the delegation 
arrives, and it will take every moment of my time 
to get through. 


“Today I have had the warmest possible weloome 
and Rawat’s Rioseope was crowded this evening 
at the ‘welcome,’ I am staying with Sorabji at 
19,1st Avenue, The house at 110, Field Street is 
all pulled down ond the site sold to Maropeans ! 

“The days have been crowded to the fall ana 
it is ulmost impossible to avoid it as I had expected. 
There was a very serious sma!l-pox outbreak in the 
Indian quarters aud every single small-pox case was 
that of an Indian. The mortality was as high as 
265% and it was of a very viraleat type. There were 
vicious letters in the Press abusing Indians for 
insanitary habits etc. The one thing to do was what 
you did in Johannesburg and after getting vaccinated 
myself ( without which I could have dono nothing at 
all) I got the Medical Officsr to let me visit the 
Indians who were kept ia quarantine daily, and did 
everything I could to pacify them. Also we met and 
formed an Indian Health Oommittee and decided 
to work under the Dootor’s orders and he has 
already set us to work. At once, as soon ag this was 
announced the whole tone of the Press changed and 
we have been praised where before we were being 
blamed. Altogether it is going to work cut for 
the bast. 

“{ have had time now to consider things fully 
and get hold of the sitaation, There is no doubt 
that if wo can got the best pablic opinion on our 
side in the next few weeks we shall get a good 
Press aad materially help the Coaferenca by creating 
a favourable atmosphere boforehund. It has been 
rather difficult to persuade them not to have a big 
demonstration jast at the timo of the Goaferensa, 
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thinking ix wonld ‘impress’ them. 1 have bees 

explaining to them that some good solid work 

clearing out the dirt from insanitery querters would 

‘impress’ far more than all the demonstrations and 

speeches in the world. 

“At the same time the last thing 1 shoald 

wish is that things should go to the other extreme 
and get slack and lezy and indifferent. What is 
needed is to direct the excitement and energy 
into a right channel, I have consulted the best 
Europeans who are sympathetic snd they all say 
that the hartal and Day of Prayer which we held 
about a year ago was extraordinarily impressive in the 
right sense of the word and no one felt it to be 
provocative. They felt that Indians were doing the 
right thing in their own way and doing it well.” 

The reference to the sale of the property in Field 
Street revives oldest memories. It was one of the 
oldest properties of which a long lease was purchased 
by the late Hsji Aboobakr Amod,—one of the earliest 
Indian merchants to settle in South Africa. The 
property was sublet to the late Parsee Rystomjee 
who had possession of it till his death. It was more @ 
public place than a private stere—most inf-rmal Indian 
gatherings were held there. It was the place where 
the most important decisions were taken. It was there 
that Gokhale used to pass much of his day time. It 
was there that Andrews worked. It sheltered the rich 
and the poor. It had become a real dharmashala. Oa 
the expiry of the lease the Durban Town Council refased 
to renew the lease and advertised the property for sale 
subject to the prohibition of Indian bids. The Durban. 
Town Council knew the (to the Indians ) sacred character 
of the placa but the knowledge could not save the 
property from passing into Huropean hands. Hence the 
reference to it by Mr. Andrews and the note of 
exclamation, 

His presence thore at this janctare is iadeed a godsend. 
The unfortunate outbreak of smalkpox might easily have 
created a panic both smong Europeans and Indians. 
The former might have taken dangerously drastic 
measures and the latter might have become paralysed 
with fear. The prompt mesures taken by Mr. Andrews 
averted what might have developed into a calamity. 


That godly man’s presence is likely to turn the 
scales in favour of the sottlers. And thongh not muoh 
may bo expected of the Conference, he is certaialy 
creating the proper atmosphere for a calm and just 
consideration of the iatricate problem. 

Sir Mahomed Habibulla’s deputation has a heavy 
responsibility on its shoulders. It has the solid backing 
of unanimous public opinioa, Lot us hops for ;the best. 


Spinning in Municipalities 


It is only by secidont that I get ioformation about 
spianing in the schools undor Municipalities and Local 
and District Boards. If the chsirme. or secretaries of 
Munivipalities and Local and D.striot Boards who are ig 
the habit of seaing Young India will kindly send the 
information aboat the introdaction aad progress of spir- 
niog in those schools, it will be possible to get accurate 
statistics about the output of yara ia sach schools and 
the riumber of boys and girls epioniag. M. K. G. 
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My Experiments with Truth — Part I 
(By M. K. Gandhs } 
Chapter XXVII 


The Bombay Meeting 

On the very day after my brotner-in-law’s death 
I had to go to Bombay for the public meeting. There 
had hardly been tima for me to think out my speesh. 
I was feeling exhausted after days and nights of 
aaxious vigil and my voica had become husky. However 
I went to Bombay trusting entirely to God, I had never 
dreamt of writing ont my speech. 

Tan accordance with Sir Pherozeshah’s instructions 
I reported myself at his office at 5 pm. onthe eve 
of the meeting. 

* Is your speech ready, Gandhi ?" he asked. 

‘No, Sir,’ said I, tremb!ing with fear, ‘1 think of 
Speaking ¢c tempore.’ 

* That wi'l not do in Bombay. Reporting here is 
bad, and if we would benefit by this meeting, you 
should write out your speech and it should be printed 
before daybreak tomorrow. I hope you can manage 
this ?’ 

I felt rather nervous, but I said I would try. 

‘ Then, tell me, what time Mr. Manshi should come 
to you for the manuscript ? ’ 

‘ Eleven o'clock tonight ’ said I, 

On going to the meeting the next day, I saw the 
wisdom of Sir Pherozeshah’s advica, The meeting was 
held in the hall of the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Institute. 
I had heard that when Sir Pherozeshah Mehta address- 
ed meetings the hall was always packed-—principally 
by the students intent on hearing him—leaying not an 
inch of room, This was the first meeting of the kind 
in my exparieace. I saw that my voice could reach no 
one. I was trembling as I began to read my _ speech, 
Sir Pherozeshah cheered me up continually by asking 
me to speak loudér and still louder, I have a feeling 
that far from encouraging me, it made my voice siak 
lower and lower. 

My old friend Mr. Keshavarao Deshpande came to 
my rescue. I handed my speech to him. His was just 
the proper voice. But the audience refused to listen. 
The hall rang with the cries of ‘ Wachha ’ ‘ Wachha’, 
So Mr. Wachha stood up and read the speech, with 
wonderful results, The audionce became perfectly quiet 
and listened to the speech to the end, punctuating it 
with applause and cries of ‘ shame ' where necessary, 
This gladdened my heart. 

Sir Pherozeshah liked the specch, I was supremely 
happy. 

The meeting won me the active sympathy of Mr. 
Deshpande and a Parsi friend whose name I hesitate 
to/mention as he is a high-placed Government official 
today. Both expressed their resolve to accompany me to 
South Africa. Mr. O, M. Cursetji ( who was then Small 
Cause Court Judge ), however, moved this friend from 
his resolve, as ie had plotted his marriage. He had tr 
choose between marriage and going to South Africa, 
and he chose the former Bat Parsi Rustomji made 
amends for the broken resolve, and a number of Parsi 
sisters are now making amends for the lady who 
helped in the breach, by dedicating themselves to 
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Khaddar work, I have therefore gladly forgiven that 
couple. Mr, Deshpande had no temptations of marriage 
bat he could not come. Today he is himself doing 
enough reparation for the broken pledge. Oa my way 
back to South Africa [ met oae of the Tyebjis at 
Zanzibar. He also promised to come and help me, but 
he never. came. Mr. Abbis Tyebji is atuning for that 
indecision, Thus all my three attempts to induce 
barristers to go to South Africa wore in vain. 

In this connection I remember Mr. Pestonji Padshah, 
I had been on friendly terms with him ever since my 
stay in Hogland, I first met him in a vegetarian 
restaurant in London. I knew of his brother 
Mr. Barjorji Padshah by his reputation as a crenk like 
myself. Of course I had never met him, but friends 
said that he was eccentric: out of pity for the horses 
he would not ride in tramcars; he refased to take 
degrees inspite of a prodigious memory; he had 
developed an independént spirit; and he was a vege- 
tarian, though a Parsi. Pestonji had not quite this 
reputation, but he was famous for his erudition, even in 
London. The common factor between us however was 
vegeterianism, and not scholarship in which it was 
beyond my power to approach him. 

I found him ont again in Bombay. He was Protho- 
notery in the High Qourt. When I met him he was 
engaged on his contribution to a Higher Gojarati 
Dictionary. There was not a friend [ had not 
help in my South African work. 
Pestoaji Padshah, however, not only refused to aid me, bat 
even advised my not returning to South Africa myself, 

‘It is impossible to help you,’ he said. ‘ Bat I éell 
you I do not like evea your going to Scuth Africa. Is 
there lack of work in our own country? Look, now, 
there is not a little to do for our languaga. I have 
to fiad out scientific words. Bat this is only one branch 
of the work. Think of the poverty of the land, Our 
people in South Africa are no doubt in difficulty, but 
I do not want a man like you to be sacrificed for that 
work, Lot us win self-government here, and we shall 
automatically help our countrymen there. I know I 
cannot prevail upon you, but I will not encourage any 
one of your type to throw ia his lot with you.’ I did 
not like this advice, but it increased my regard for 
Mr. Pestonji Padshah. I was struck with his love for 
the country and for the vernacular, The incident 
brought us closer to each other. I could’ understand 
his poiut of view. But far from giving up my work 
ia South Afrioa, I became firmer in my resolve. A 
patriot could not afford to ignore any branch of service 
to the motherland. And for me the text of the Gita 
was clear and emphatic: 


NareqTaM fagn: qanhkerafsara 1 


era faaa Ya: aeaal aaqraqz: 1 
‘‘ Finally, this is better, that one do 
His own task as he may, even though ne fail, 
Than take tasks not his own, though théy seem good. 
Yo die performing duty is no ill; 
But who seeks other roads shall wauder still. ” 
( Translated from Nauajivan by M. D.d 
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Sees a 


Conditions of Pacific Strike 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A friend sends me an extract from No More War 
an organ of the British Pacifists. I copy from the 
extract the following conditions Mr. A. Fenner Brockway 
lays down as a test of a pacific strike: 


1 A strike in protest of social evils which 


destroy haman life can be as much an act of 
pacifism as a strike against war. (Svarvation wages 


kill as many human beings as are killed by guns.) 


2 If it be said that ‘ constitutional” means 
could be used to end these evils, the same can be 
said of war. Oar “ constitutional” machinery i: 
inadequate. The voters tw years ago had neither 
wage reductions nor war in mind, 


3 If it be said that a strike (and particularly 
a general strike) against wage reduction is an effort 
to “enerce” the nation or the Government, the same 
can be said about a general strike against war. As 
a matter of fact, neither has any promise of success 
unless the greater part of the nation supports it. 

4 It is not accurate to liken a strike to an 
ecrmomie blockade. S» far as there is danger of 
hunger, it would be the strikers themselves who 
would suffer first. In actnal fact, in the recent 
General Strike the T. U C. (Trade Union Congress ) 
was prepared to co-operate in maintaining life and 
health. The Government refused co-operation. 


5. The determining factor as to whether a strike 
ig pacifist or not is the spirit from which it springs, 
A strike against wer in which the motive was hatred 
of members of the Government rather than of war 
and which represented a spirit which might be 
transformed to civil war, would noi. be an act of 
pacifizm, nor would a strike sgainst wsge reductions 
animated by hatred of the employers or cf members 
of the Goversment, or hy anti-social feeling. ‘Bat 
both are acts of pavifism whea inspired by the spirit 
of protest against the evils themselves, 


6. Whilst it is admitted that a non-pacifist 
Spirit occassionally showed itself in the utterances, 
and still more rarely in the ects of strikers, I have 
not the least hesitation in saying that the 
dominant motive in the Great Strike was that of 
gelf-sacrificing moral protest and not anti-social 
force or personal hatred. It was this which gavo it 
spiritaal power; in this the secret of the wonderful 
self-descipline of the men was to be found. 


A pacifism which can only see the cruelties of 
occasional military warfare and is blind to the 
continuous crusities of our social system is worthless. 
Unless our pacifism finds expression in the broad 
homan movement which is Seekiog not merely the 
end of war, bat our equally non-pacifist Civilisation 
os a whole it will be of little account in the inward 
march of mankind. The spirit of life wil! Sweep on, 
quite unioflasuced by it. 

The No More War Movement will falfl its 
purpose jast in 80 far ag it recognises this ” 

IT would only add to these admirable conditions 
Ome more test. A pacific striko must be limited to 
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those who sre labouring under the grievance #0 be 
redressed. Thus if the match mannfactorers, 8y; of 
Timbactoo, who are quite “satisfied with their lot strike 
out of sympathy for its mill-hands who are getting 
starvation wages, the match mannfacturers’ strike would 
be a species of violence. They msy and should help 
in a most effective manner by withdrawing their castom 
from the mill-owners of Timbustoo without laying them- 
selves open to the charge of violence, Bat it is possible 
to conceive occasions when those who are not directly 
suffering may be under an obligation to cease work. Thos 
if, in the iostance imagined, the masters in the matchfactory 
combine with the mill-owners of Timbnctoo, it will 
clearly be the duty of the workers ia the match factory 
to make common cause with the mill-hands ButI have 
suggested the addition purely by way of illustration, In 
the last resort every case has to be judged oa its own merits. 
Violence is a subtle force. It is not easy elways to 
detect its presence though you may feel it all the 
same. 


Notes 


Ramachandra Lift 

Numerous letters have been received both by Mr. 
Ramachandran and me regarding the Ramachandra 
Animal Power Lift, Some atk to be supplied with the 
lift at once, others ask pertinent questions about it. 
Mr, Ramachandran has left all the letters with me. The 
lift is patented. The inventor has no lift ready to supply. 
He has to get it manufactured, He has not the méans 
to attend to many orders with despatch. I am therefore 
trying to secure facilities for rapid manufacture. The 
inventor has proceeded to Madras to attend to his 
affairs and prepare to give his whole time tothe super. 
vision af manufacture and putting up the lift. I there 
fore ute the correspondents to be aa little patient and 
await the necessary arrangements that must be made 
before a supply can be commerced, An endeavour is 
being made to rationalise the mannofacture and to 
secure the lowest possible quotations for the lift. 

Correspondents will forgive me for not replying 
individually to their letters, I deal below with some 
of the points raised by them: 


1. If the arrangements that are pending go through, 
I hope to publish a diagram with the letterpress. 


2. The parts are wot at all complicated; on the 
contrary, the plan is incredibly simple. It is undoubtedly 
designed to answer village requirements, 

3. Small lengths of rails, pulleys and wire ropes 
have to be supplied from cities, 


4. The lift should last several years, The bucket 
ard the rope may require more frequent replacement. 


5. So far as I can see, an ordinary village blacksmith 
should be able to attend to such repairs as may besome 
necessary. 

6. The lift must be fixed by a skilled mechanic, 
The weights, the incline etc. have to bo adjusted, The 
rails must be truly laid. The palley mast be in its 
proper position. But [ uaderstand that a mao with 
ordinary intelligence can be easily and qaickly trained 
to fix the lift with its appuctenanees The mechanic 
will have to be paid his trayelliag expanses ete. 
These details are now being attended to, 
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7. The most economical way is to nse a heavy male 


b : 
pee. the heavier the animal, the larger the quantity 
Water it will carry without any exertion. 


8, The empty trolley i i ' i 
y 18 carried up by the weight 
of the buoket, id : 


9. The bneket is as a rule 40 Ibs. in weight, the 
trolley 100 Ibs. 


10. The lift can be employed for any depth, even 
125 ft. 7.e, it is capable of being used wherevor the 
Ordinary mhote can be. 


Khadi Sales 


Darirg the period of probation the problem of the 
Bale of Khadi is ag great as, if not greater than, that 
of Production, Hitherto the sales have not kept pace 
with production. The best managed province for sales 
18 nndoubtedly Bengel. The tone set by the Khadi 
Pratishthen,—the creation of Dr Roy and bis lieutenant 
Satis Chandra Das Gupta has been kept up by the 
Organisations that have grown up there. Bengal has 
also striven with considerable success to manufacture 
accOrding to local needs. This ‘is sound economy. The 
method has enabled the workers to come and keep in 
touch with the buying middle class at the one end and 
the manufacturing poor class at the other. The conse- 
quence is a steady improvement in texture, variety and 
pattern and in prices from the buyer's point of view. 
The remarkable fact about the growing cheapness of 
Khadi is that generally the reduction in prices has not 
meant a corresponding reduction in wages of carders, 
Spinners snd weavers, but has been due to better know- 
ledge and greater efficiency. 


The latest instance of organised saley comes from 
Sylhet. Sjt. Dhirendranath Das Gupta has been managing 
only s small Khadi centre at Kulaura near Sylhet. He 
reports that he sold during the Puja holidays only over 
Rs. 2,600 worth of Khadi. 


Though there is no doubt that in the other provinces, 


too, considerable improvement has been made as in 
Bengal, the sales have not been so methodically organised 
as there. Behar is trying to come very near Bengal. 
But the workers all over the provinces should devise 
methods of stimulating sales. The experiences of Mr. 
Bharucha and other veterans should be pooled and 
schemes with variations suiting the various provinces 
8 Ould be devised and put into operation. Hawking and 
peripatetic exhibitions have come to stay. There is 
danger of all these schemes being topheavy if the 
minutest details are not worked out, There are some 
stores in the different parts of India which from this 
standpoint should perhaps be closed. A store costing 
Rs. 500 per year and selling no more is one that is fit 
to be closed. There is gross mismanagement or ignorance 
about it. 


The True Spirit 
A correspondent writes: 

“ T am a B class member of the A. I. S. A. I 
will now tell yon why I have up to this time 
refrained from becomisg a member of*the A. class 
though I desire it so strongly. In Southera Maha- 
rashtra, mine is the only village where soma Khaddar 
is being woven and I am its only weaver. Carding 

* nd weaving are wholly done by me, So is spinning 
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to a large extent. But there ate 2 or 3 other 
Spinners who occasionally spin. They spin indifferently, 
probably not more than 20 Ib. of 12 counts: during 
the year. Yon will find in the report for Southern 
Maharashtra, 220 yards of Khaddar production. Of 
this 200 yards were woven by me. _ I desire to 
become a member of the All-India Cow Protection 
Association also. But this means sending you 3000 
yards of my yarn every month. Now I c2nnot pro- 
duce snfficient yarn for my weaving and also send 
you the two subscriptions. Moreover the postage 
also counts with a poor man like myself. I can get 
assistance from friends, Bnt I do not want to become 
a burden upon others. If, however, you think that 
by my beccming a member, the Khadi movement as 
also cow protection will gain, T am not sfraid to 
burden others for the sake of Khadder 7, ¢. the poor 
people and the cow. But you have my assurance 
that even though I do not become amember my 
whole time is devoted to Khedi. ” 


For me this correspondent is a memker, in spirit, of 
both the organisations, Technically he will become a 
member hy producing the yarn of his own spinning 
before a deputy of the A. I, S, A. in his district, and 
Sending the equivalent price of the yarn, For some, 
even to send that amount is not possible. They can then 
‘remain members in spirit and enroll themselves as 
volunteers sendi:g a report of their work from time to 
time and holding themselves ready to do any service 
that may be required of them and that they may be 
capable of rendering. 


Temperance Reform 

For some time past some Christians of Travancore 
have been earnestly striving to put down the drink 
habit by working from within 7. ¢., by seeing and 
spesking to the psople given to the habit. They are 
trying to organise picketing with the intention of warn- 
ing the visitors to the liquor dens. This simple 
procedure seems to have frightened the Travancore- 
authorities. The District Magistrate at Kottayam has 
served a gagging notice upon Dr. Z. M. Paret who is 
a well-known Christian in Travancore and, so far as I 
konw, whose non-violent spirit has never been questioned. 
This is the notice: 

‘‘ Whereas if has been made to appear to me 
from reports received from the District Suprintendent 
of Police, Kottayam, that you are making speeches 
inciting people to do picketing before liquor shops 
and to commit other form of lawlessness and that 
speeches are likely to cause breaches of the peace 
and bring the authority of Government into contempt, 
I do hereby strictly order and enjoin you under 
Section 26 of the Regulation IV of 1095 not to 
make any speech, harangue or address from this day 
in any part of this District of Kottayam,” 


The notice begs the question by describing every 


‘speech advising picketing as an incitement. What ‘the 
other form of lawlessness" there can be is not made 
clear in the order. Thns in Travancore if the 


Magistrate's order correctly interprees its law, a premium 
is put upon the vice of drunkenness. Not only does a 
state provide facilities for drink but it also prevents 
reformers from resorting to the only effective and 
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peaceful method of directly approaching the drookards 
and appealirg to them not to give way to temptation. 
I hope that the law of Travancore is fanlt!ess and that 
the District Magistrate has erred in his interpretation. 
The interpretation should be tested in a higher coart. 
Io any case, the reformer daty is clear. If the law 
ia at fault they must move for its repeal, And if all 
effort to set it right fails, their peacefal picketiog mast 
go on even at the risk of being imprisoned, taking care 
to ayoid enlisting ss volunteers persons who can06 
restrain themselves under provecation. It is worthy of 
note that the gag is perpetual. 
Is kt Hyper-suspicion ? 
“ My fears at the very outset that the Agricnl- 
tural Commission is merely a British commercial 
enterprise for selling agricultural implemeats is being 
confirmed by reports of meetings held in- Hogland.” 
This is an extract from a letter of a correspondent 
who weighs every word he writes, has no malice in 
him, and is at present cot much interested in politics. 
I have reproduced the extract because I have shared 
the fear myself. It is possible that the fear is an echo 
of my own distrust and that the Commission is a well- 
meant effort to probs the bottom of the agr‘cultaral 
condition of the peop'e of India. I would be delighted 
to discover that my fear or suspicion was wholly 
anjastified But whilst it lasts and is shared by others it 
is much better to express it than to herbour it secretly. 

Oaly the other day, I reproduced an extract from 4 
letter received from another correpondent who was a 
visitor to the Exbibition He had gone with a bias in 
favour of the Exhibition. Bat he conld not help giving 
an involuntary expression to his feeling that ‘ the centre 
of attraction in the Exhibition as agricultural implements 
and machinery which the peasantry would never nse’. 
Indeed, he went further and said ‘ some of the mschinery 
was fit ooly for the scrap-heap. He knew what he was 
talking about, haviog handled machinery on a fairly large 
seale. He thought that many things were allowed to 
be exhibited which had not been tested and guaranteed. 
An exhibition to be instructive and profitable should 
oontain nothing that is not tested. Simple credalous 
people going there finding in flaring headlines preposterons 
claims on behalf of mechines would natarally buy them 
and on finding them to be useless rna the day when 
they purchased them The wise end just thing, however, 
is to suspend ore's judgement and to keep an open mind 
till the report of the Commission is out. 

Widows and Widowers 

A correspondent writes: 

“IT bave carefully read the correspondence ‘A 
catechism’ aud your replies published in the Young 
India dated 14th October '26 While answering 
the first question of the correspondent on pege 357 
in para first in the concluding portion, you say I 
“should any day subseribe to areform in the Hindu 
Law making sinfol the remarriage of a widow or a 
widower who voluntarily married sfter maturity,” 

“In my opicion a reform of this kind io the 
Hinda Law will be disastrous and to a large extent 
sffect the moral standard of the society as a whole, 
For instance if a man or a woman merried after 
maturity aod unfortanately happens to lose either his 
wife or her husband after some days of married life, 
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do yon mean to say that the man or the womea 
shoald not be allowed to remarry even thevgh ® 
great desire of enjoyiog. married life is left unfalfilled, 
for the only reason that the man or the womaa 
conceraed married after matarity? If a reform of 
this kind is made in the Hinda Law I am afraid 
the man or the woman will fiad ont some immoral 
way of gratifyiog his or her aosatisfied desire and 
there will bs a wholesale moral corraption in the 
society. I therefore think that this question sheuld 
entirely be left to the discretion of the man OF 
woman concerned. ” 

My reply to the eatechist was a challenge to Man 
who is the law-giver. He will not allow his liberty to 
be restricted. My reply, therefore, is an attempt to 
show that what is considered desirable for man should 
be equally so for Woman and that therefore 4 widow 
should have the same discretion a3 a widower about se 
marriage. Moreover, the Hindu Law is not inelastic 
like the laws made under the British constitution. It 
will be noticed that I have deliberately used the word 
‘Siofal’ iastead of oriminal, A crime carries with it 
punishment imposed by a manaworked State. A sin is 
punishable only by God or one’s conscience And I do 
think that if Hida society would rise to the level I 
have simed at in my answer it will be a great gain for 
it and humanity. 

What is Khaddar? i 

A friend enquires whether the followiog definition 

of a‘ Congressman’ given in the Leader is @ correct 
defiaition: 

“Those who do not nse ‘ pure’ Khaddar ¢. & 
Khaddar woven by t hemselves, out of yarn spal@ 
by themselves have no right to esll themselves 
Congressmen and shonld not be treated as sue 4s 
Tne correct definition 1s given inthe body of the 

Congress resolutions. But for the sake of those who 
have no time to refer to the Congress resolutions, 1 may 
state that it has never beea contemplated that the cloth 
to be used by Congressmen has to be woven by themselves. 
As a mater vf faci ueither has the Khaddar yarn to 
be spau by the members, The spivning t«st is totally 
apart from the weariag of Khaddar, aod it is parely 
volugtary. Whereas the wearing of _Khaddar is compu'sory, 
the oaly thing needfal is that the Khaddar should be hand- 
spun aad handwover—it does not matter by whom spua 
and woven... The yaro spun by the member need not 
form any pait of the Khaddsr he wears. It is surpris- 
ing to me that at this time of the day it is necessary 
to explain the meaciog of Khaddar, The appropriate 
questioa, however, would be how many Congressmen 
sre weariog such pare Khaddar as it is defiaed im ‘*he 
Congress rerOintion and not ss in the quotation. 
The Necessity of Testing Yarn. 

I have often laid stress upon the necessity of testing 
all the yarn that is spun either by volunteers or paid 
spinners. It does not mean that the yarn should be 
tested every day. Bat a periodical test is necessary if 
we are tO improve the strength and evenness. These 
pages Dave ais0 showu ovW » testiog plant can be impro- 
vised without any uiffioulty. I hope that Knadi centres 
wil introduce this mach-needed reform. M. K. G. 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


New members for the last year 
enroiled in the current year 


A. Class 


2 Andhra (3473 ) 


458 P. Satyanarayan 


Parla-kimedi 


4 Beha: (3474-3502 } 


243 Gaca Bhagat 
244 Gondla Bhagat 
245 Mangra Bhagat 
246 Berka Bhagat 
247 Ganasha Bhagat 
248 Kura Bhagat 
249 Dele Bhagat 
250 Birsha Bhagat 
251 Jitoo Bhagat 
252 Gopi Bhagat 
253 Lotwa Bhagat 
254 Tona Bhagat 
Manga Bhagat 
256 Ganga Bhagat 
257 Manja Bhagat 
258 Jadwa Bhagat 
259 Phuldev Bhagat 
260 Meghna Bhagat 
261 Leteya Bhagat 
262 Jara Bhagat 


Mandar 
Ranehi, 


y2 


Kura 


3) 


Mandar 


Kuru 
Mandar 
Lohard ga 


263 Chamra Bhagat Mandar 
264 Mani Bhagat Choreya 
265 Poteya Bhagat Mandar 
266 Jabra Bhagat ” 
267 Pare Bhagat ” 
268 Lilua Bhagat x 
269 Shukra Bhagat 9 
270 Sandhu Bhagat “ 
271 Kanda Bhagat Lohardaga 
12 Gujarat ( 3503-3504 ) 
494 Punambhai B. Patel Bhadran 
495 Bapabhai L. Desai Amalsad 


15 Maharashtra (3505 ) 


245 Mahant Sitaram Shastri Nasik 
B. Class 
4 Behar (129) 
943 Goinda Bhagat Kura 
944 Mahra Bhagat - 
945 Rama Bhagat ey 
946 Lohra Bhagat Mandar 
947 Koili Karn 
948 Mangari 3 
949 Lakhua Bhagat 
950 Jayaram Bhagat - 
951 Shukra Bhagat Uoherdaga 
952 Mahadey Bhagat Kuru 


List No. } 


953 Shurkho 
954 Karua Bhagat 
955 Baodhani 
956 Lachha 

7 Virshi 
958 Jidi 
959 Lusia 
960 Devthania 
961 Jaini 
962 Chunoda Bhagat 
968 Ainchi 
964 Ksira Bhagat 
965 Mangra Bhagat 
966 Kairi 
967 Rani 
968 Lila Bhagat 
969 Turka Bhagat 
970 Thibua Bhagat 
971 Moga Bh:gat 
972 Ohita 
$73 Sani 
974 Mukhli 


975 Veshangi Bhagat 


976 Champa Bhagat 
977 Gangi 

978 Surji 

97 


Lohardaga 
Kuru 
Lobardaga 
Kura 


99 


Lohardaga 
Kura 
Lohardaga 
Kara 
Mandar 


Lohardaga 
Mandar 


Lohardaga 


Mandar 


Members for the current year 

Notes-—( 1) Owing to the d' vision 
of Maharashtra, the numbera, alloted 
to the provinces last year, have been 
changed thas:— 

(1) Ajmer, 2 Andhrs, 3 Assam, 4 
Behar, 6 Beagal and Surma Vally, 6 
Barm:, 7 Q2atral Provicoes ( Hinda- 
stani), 8 City of Bombay, 9 Delhi, 
10 Gujarat, 11 Karoatek, 12 Kerala, 
13 Maharashtra ( Central ), 14; Msha- 
rashtra (N rthern) 1d Maharashtra 
( Soathern ), 16 Panjsb ani N. W. 
Frontier Proviaces, 17 Sindh. 18 
Tawil Nada, 19 United Provinces, 20 
Utkal. 

(2) Old Members shoald please 
note that their Roll Nambers have 
been altered this year. 


A Class 
ajmer (1-7) 


1 Chhotalal Jain Sabarmati 
2 lodramal Modi Bombay 
8 Praneshwari Devi Kyraail 
4 Bhagatram Jalan Bombay 
6 Vijayabsi Ajmer 


6 Ramanarayan Onandhary a 
7% Anjana Devi " 


2 Andhra (8—90) 


1D. V, Narsioha Rao  Chebrole 
2 B. Ganapati Rao Gontur 
8 K. Punnish “ 
4 8. Krishnamurty Pedakallapalli 
5 S, Venkat Krshnayys § Guntur 
6 K. Sarvottamachari Tirupati 
7 R. Achayya Ra» Pithapuram 
8 R. V. Jaggarao Ps 
9 R, Krishna Rao Berhampore 
10 M. Satyanarayan- 

murty Digapshandi 
11 8. Gopal Krishnayyz $Benarse 
12 G, A. Shastry Bezwada 
18 G, Brahmayya Ghantasala 
14 K Narcioha Rao . 
16 M. A. Natsiaham Bodasakarra 
16 8, Narayanmarty Digapabandi 
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17 B. Ramkrishna Rao Chioacole 
18 C. Rangsswami lyergar Tirapati 
19 V. M. Prasad Rao Indukurpeth 
90 J. Vishwanath Sharma Guotur 
91 P. Kodanda Ramiah Polavaram 


23 B. Macikyada Ma-alipatsm 
23 K. Vijaylakshmibai Berhampore 
24 D. Bhramaramba ” 

25 B. Sambhamurty Cocanada 


26 B, V. Krishna 
Rao Ram hand’ arpuram 


27 A. Obukkamma Misn patim 
28 Dr. B. Subba Rao Sabsrmati 
29 K, Boj vtepal chari Tirapati 


80 P. Subba Raya Cictty 
31 D, Ramkrishoa Shastry 
$82 M. DV. Ringschariar 


hi 


” 


33 M. Venkat Kav Cocanada 
84 Y. Subramanyam Angiura 
85 Y. Liavati FR 

36 N. Rami ngam Ponda a 
87 V. Sambamarty Guutor 
88 D. Sitaramayya ‘ 

89 B. Sithabayamma Berhampore 


40 G. Sivakantemms a 

41 Nishtala Narsinharao Vizagapatam 

42 Mrs, Nishtala Lakshmi 
Narasayamma 

48 M. Somayajuln 

44 P. K nskammagarn 


” 


Tani 
Nellore 
45 P. Satyanarayana Parlo-—Kimedi 


46 M. Raj Gopalachari Tirupati 

47 K. Venkiah - 

48 G. Sheshachari 

49 Dr. B. Subramanyam 
Seethanagram 

60 P. Manikyem ie 

51 B. Veerbhadra Rao es 

52 N, Narsiyya 

58 V, Nageshwar Rao Guotar 

54 B. &, Rangasayi Ellore 


55 C, Venkat-shwar Sharma Benares 
66 B. Ramkri-hniah Kuchipudi 
67 M. Y. Rajamma = Seethanagram 
68 J, A. Ramamarty 
59 M, Ratnoamma 

60 N. Papayya 

61 G. Gauramme 


62 B. Sitaramsyya Gara Seothanazaan 


63 M. Subhadramma a 
64 N. Narassyys ” 
65 D. Manikammasa is 


66 B. Lakshmi Naersamma ad 
67 K. Venkamma 
68 K. Papayya 


69 K Mannumalladas A 
70 N. Rimayys ” 
71 K. Dharmayya ” 
72 Gola Venkamma a 


73 0. Mangamm 

74 M. Bipanamma 

75 T. Peerayya 

75 K. Rayalayya Chaulhary 


” 


77 Y. Sheshappa Gooty 
78 Y. L. Narsyuna Shastri 
Lodasskurra 
79 Ch. Satyanarayan Ko vvar 
80 Ko bar -mayya ” 
#1 D. Vishweshwar Shar.na ” 
82 V. Suboayva " 
83 P. Venkatrao Duggirala 
3 Assam (91) 
1 Saraswati Devi Silchar 
4 Be ar (92 155) 
1 Rajendra Prasad Maradpore 
2 Dr. Syed Mahommad Crapra 
8 Mrs. _,, = 
4 Shambliunath Pathak Arrah 
5 Dr. Vishweshwar Dayal 
Bhagalpur 
6 Jugal Kishore Singh Benares 
.7 Rajalal Gopalganj 
8 Deva Vrita Benares 
§ Anuplal Mahato Madhnobani 
10 Bamdarsha Pande Simri 
11 Mritynojay Prasad Sabarmati 
12 Ragho Saha Sahebparkamal 
18 Shitikauta Jha Madoubani 
14 Anant Kishcrlaldas Dighaghat 
15 Chharwa Bhagat Mandar 
16 Baihn Bhagat “ 
17 Champa Bhag-t = 
16 Gupteshwar Prasad Goraul 
19 Keshav Prasad Sicha Mokameh 


20 Makendra Narwyansinha 


21 Rewhbilas Singh Sadieopar 
#3 Hemkumar Singh ” 

28 Jhulan Singh Gcpalganj 
24 Madan Jhe Muzaffarpur 
25 Umeshwar Singh Pandaul 
26 Vidyadhar Pathak Mazwari 
27 Bhajo Bhag-t Sshebparkemal 
28 Chaturi Bhrgat Me 

29 Bhailal Bhag.t ‘i 

80 Masudan Bhogat be 

81 Jaleshwar Singh Gopalganj 
82 Bibulal Ray ” 

83 Ram Subhag Pands S'mri 
84 Jannnlal Singh: Siwaipatti 
85 Deonarayin S ngh Kanti 
86 Baijnath Singh D ghwara 
37 Rambinod Singh ‘ 

38 Av dhbihari Singh Bixram 
39 Jhirga Bhagat Kuru 
40 Sityao rayan Sioha Haj pur 


41 Vuid yanath Prasad Chandhary 
Kuurha 


42 Bhoki B_ gat Mandar 


43 Dahera Bi. gat 
44 Jatayo Bhagat 
45 Jan) Bhagat 
46 Dhan» Bag t 
47 Swami Sah:janand Saraswati 
Samactiy ur 


48 Vidyavati Devi Sab. rmati 
49 Prabhsavat' Devi 4 
50 Ramblas Tiweri Shahpar-Patoree 
51 Kunjan)}«), Chad thary $3 
52 Rajgovind S ngh a3 
53 Nag tevray J 
64 J gadish Sharma Pand rak 
55 Shukdeolal Reg! par 
56 Rambehari iogh Fatehpur 
57 Chandraie p Pande S mri 
58 Mavi Bhagat. Mandar 
659 Birsa Bhagat is 
60 Jhitga Bhagat " 
61 Snrendranath Niyogi Parulia 


62 Nibaran Ch. Das Gajts " 

63 Labanyaproba Ghosh i, 

64 Atal handra Ghosh “ 
5 Benga! (156-258 ) 


1 Har Dayal Nag Ohsadpur 
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2 Nikunj Bebari Ghoh Comflla 
3 Ashutosh Chakrabarty ‘i 
4 Joan Taro Halder re 
5 Haridas Misra Oslontta 
6 Janardan Sen Gupta i. 
7 Hempro.a Das Gupte ‘a 
8 Damini Rinjan Chaudhary Suchia 
9 Shashikumar Chan thary 8) 
10 Barada Kant Gupta Atrai 
11 Ashalata Sen Calcutta 
12 Suresh Chandra Bose O mila 
18 K O, Datt Oalcatta 
14 Dorgesh Chandra Das Sylhet 
15 Prafalla Chandra Roy Calcutta 
16 Kripesh Chandra 

Bhattcharya Baranagar 


17 Jatindra Chandra Datt Chanhatta 
18 Kalipida Chattarjee Calcutta 
19 Jyotish Ohandra.Mazomdar _,, 
20 Satyaranjan Chakrabarty PA 

21 J dniath Ku dn A 
$2 Benoy Krshna Sen C milla 
#8 Prankri hna Mitra Moyalbsnodij ar 
24 Abinash Chandra 


Chakrabarty Calcutta 
25 Nkanj B hari Bose ‘s 
26 Makhanlal Guha Roy i: 


27 Up-ndra Kishore Chakrabarty ,, 
28 Barda Prasad Nandi S 
29 Gosaidas Sikdar Comilla 
30 Nani Gop | Guna Roy 7 
31 Rayacharan Mallik ¥ 
82 Mahendra Kumar Sen a 
83 Pancha Gops! Pal Chaudhary ,, 
34 Jagadish Chandra Palit * 


35 Aulkamar Dss Gupta Sodepur 
86 Jatin iralal Mukarjee mA 
87 J .geshwai Chattarjee id 
88 Surendra Bijoy Chaudhary ,, 
$9 Hargovind Chaudhary a 


40 Sukbendo B kash Chanthary ,, 

41 Joanendranath Das Calcutta 
42 Sitesh Ohandra Chaudhary 
43 Hemchandra Khasnay.s 
44 Rabicdralal Dalal 

45 Mahendra N-th H z rika a 
46 Nripendra Nath Bose “ 
47 Jnanendra Mohan Pal + 
48 Sagtasila Palit i 


Gayghar 
Comi la 


49 Prafalla Kumar Ganguly Caleutta 
50 Nagendra Mohan Das Gupta 
Ohandpa 
61 Bagals Prasanna GuhaRoy Upashf 
562 Bijoylal Chattarjee Krishoagar 
58 KrishnachandraChakrabarty Salar 


54 Brendranath Guha Katiapara 
55 Anant Prasad Sen Perojpur 
56 Kr shnadas Darbhanga 
57 Ramchandra De Sodepat 


58 Gopa! Chandra De 8 

59 Sat shchandra Das Gupta Calentta 

60 Sabodh Ranjan Datt Roy Sodepnr 

M khanlal seal < 

62 Upendranath Giri 

63 Amulyaranja:r Sen Gupta 

64 Ramaniranjan Paladhi 
Moyalbandipar 

65 Naresh Chandra Das 

66 Mahendranath Tagore 

67 Sathir Chandra Kar ss 

68 Dr Suresh Chandra Benarjee ,, 

69 Abin: Mohan Ghatak 

70 Radha Bnod Das pe 

71 Atal-haudra M .zom lar Berhampore 

92 Saihakrishna Ch ttupadhyay os 

73 Pashapali Roy 3 

74 Jyorirmayee Das Gu; ta Krishnegar 

75 Anil Chandra Sen 

76 Dwijendranath Das Gapta 

77 Santaranjan Das Gupta 

78 Girjaprasad Chakravarty ue 

79 Harendraprasad Ch. Karmakar 

Nab. bganj 


99 


” 


Comilla 


” 


80 Devendranath Sen 
81 Har pada Chattarjee 
82 Sures Chandra Dey 
83 Preabidh Kumar Roy . 
84 Nagendra Prasad Ghose ‘a 

85 Rashbivari Chakravarty Krisho: gar 
86 Birendranath Ghose 3 

87 Pramarendranath Das Gupta ,, 
88 Rajendri Chandra Deb Qaleutta 
89 Shuddhodan Ghose 

90 Shashi-hekhar Pal 

91 Ashutosh Oattarjee 

92 Ushabala Debi 

98 Bipradas Muksarjeo 

$4 Harendra Kamar Singh 


%9 


9 


95 Pranila Chandra Sen 


Moyalbandipar 
96 Gaurhari Sqm “ 
97 Nirupama Mitra J 
98 Makundlal Das Pandit i 
99 Nibaran Chandra Pal 
100 Narendranath Ghose Pe 
101 Khoko Hazra a 
102 Krishnabhimini Roy ‘i 


103 Kalishanker Chakravarty Chittagong 
6 Burma (259-264 ) 


1 M. Chocklingam Rangoon 
2 V. D. Mehta * 
3 V. V, Mathu F 
4 V. Vailakka ss 
5 Karsanji S$, Sanghavi a 
6 Soni Bam Poddar Ps 


7 C. P. Hinai (265-280) 
1 Madhavrao Paradkar Saugor 


2 Krishnabai Narulkar Harda 
8 Indirabai Deshpande i 

4 Kanhaiyala) Benares 
5 Govindgir Saugor 
6 Vasudeorao Subhedar i 

7 Keshay R. Khandekar as 

8 Govindprasad Pathak Jubbulpore 
9 Sa-adat Bibi Bhopal 
10 Thatmam Begum a 

11 Dwarksanath Vakil Drag 
12 Guncbilal Tiwari Harda 
18 Labbaram Allahabad 


14 Pt. Sundarlal 
15 Vishwambhar we 

16 Mannolal Gupta Drag 

8 Bombay (281-312) 

1 Avantikabai Gokhale Bombay 
2 Chhotolal Hargovandas 4 

8 P. H, Godbole Poona 
4 Galam Hyder Khan Bombay 
5 M. V. Nachane > 

6 S, K. Tavde Dadar 
7 Mayashankar Popatial © Bombay 
8 Manibai Veerji 
9 Yasodabai Bhat 
10 Saralabai Bhave 
1) Hirji J Mistri 
12 Amritbai Hirji 
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13 Jamnadas Gandabhai Bombay 
14 Bhagwandes M. Khakhi 9 
15 Krishnabai Gavankar “ 
16 Mahammai Ali Chikle Pe 
17 Kamslavali Bhagwandas - 
18 Punamchsnd Jaychaod Shab ,, 


19 Ohimenlal: Nagardas ” 
20 Vithsldas V. Jeraj:ni 

21 Velaben Jerajani i 
22 K. Appu Nair ” 
23 J»ganmohan Dahyabhai < 
24 Pannsdevi Jaganmuhau P 

25 Pyar Ali Muraj Sab -rmati 
26 Nur Banu Begum va 
27 V. A. Kamat Matunga 
28 Horgovind G. Sundaraji Bomb y 
29 Asbfaque Ahmed a 


30 Ramchandra N. Nayak $ 
31 Harilal R. Mehta ” 


82 Ramniklal M. Dave Byculla 
9 Dethi (313-316 ) 
1 Brij Krishna Delbi 
2 Natthoo Devi Hapnur 
3 Pyarelal és 
4 Mahommed Mnjit — Delhi 


10 Gujarat (317-511) 

1 Mohandas K. Gsandni = Sebarmati 
2 Imam Abdul Kadar Bavazir - 

3 Shanokalal G, Banker Ahmedabad 
4 Ishwarlal K. Joshi Sabarmati 
5 Vinayak Rao B. Vaidya Rajpipla 
6 Obhampaklal Jamnadas Bardoli 
7 Chimanlal C. Shah § Ahmedabad 
8 Chimanlal D. Shah ce 

9 Snkhalal M. Sheth Wadhwan 
10 Ramchandra J. Soman Sabarmati 
11 Jaysukhalal A. Gandhi Anmreli 
12 Jiwanlal H. Diwan Ahmedabad 
13 Ciandanben. 0. Bhatt ‘i 

14 Shankarbhai Rhikhabhai Valod 
15 Mahiji K. Patel Napad 
16 Ramdas M. Gandhi Amreli 
17 Motilal Ramji Cutch-mandyi 
18 Lakshmishankar B. Raval Kothara 
19 Bapubhai N. Vashi Pipalgabhan 
20 Ravj bhai Nathabhai Sabarmati 
21 Dah'ben R_ Patel ig 

22 Jagannath K. Joshi Rojkot 


28 


Naths Postel Halol 
Dr, Champaklal Gh'ya Surat 
Guuevas'genri Gbiya ” 
Pr gji G. Nayak Bodali 
Ajubhai Sibbai Dholka 
Prabhudas L. Thakar Nadiad 
Chatnrji G. Khant a 
Trmbak M. Shukla Ahmedabad 
Krishnalal V. Brabmachari Nadiad 
Puris icttam Narsidas Godhavi 
Nan ben P, Dhruva Narol 
Veerji V. Scai Bhavoager 
Vitha!l L, Phadke Godhra 
Nar:yanbhiai Vagjibhai Nadiad 
Kalidas V. Desai 
Lilavat’ K, Desai ee 

9 Jhaverbhai Kalidas Matar 
Mulshankar H. Bhatt Ahmedabsd 
H:immatlal Jamnadas ‘is 
Munilal B'adharbhai - 
Chimanlal N, Vaishnay Wadhwan 


44 Muidas Bhudhardas Ahmedabad 
45 Dahyalhai Motibhai Sabarmati 
46 Jivabhai Phoolabbai Ras 
47 Gulam Risul Ku cshi Sabsrimati 
48 Shankarlal B. Darji. Sarat 
49 Duker Ras K. Mehta = 
50 R-nchhoddas Purush ttam Sanzoli 
51 H rjiv n M, Kotak Bombay 
52 Sharadabe Kotak os 
53 Dayalji G. Desai Varasad 
54 Makanji B. Desai “ 
53 Parvatiben Makanji ” 
56 Abbas Sebarmat. 
57 Vrajlal M. Shukla Rajkot 
58 Purikshitlal L. Mujmudar Nayiari 
59 Thakorlal M. Desai Sabarmati 
60 Chh:ganlal 8. Desai Dohad 
61 Lakshmishankar N. Pathak 

. Sabarmati 
62 Ashabhai Lavjidbai Dholka 
63 Bhaskar Gajanan Bhavnagar 
64 Siantilal M. Dave Sabarmati 
65 Meganubhai Dysbh:i Matar 
66 Mahadeo H, Desai Sabarwmati 


Totaram San:dhya * 
Gang: ben Sanadhya » 
Amritial Jamnsda § Ahmedabad 


70 Dayalji N. Desai Surat 
71 Chhibabhai Dabyabhai Matwad 
72 Ramjibhai Chiibabiai " 
73 Pura-hottambhai Hirabhai ,, 
74 Chanchalben Rana Vijapur 
75 Lakshmibai Khare Saharm ti 


%6 Prabhudas ©. Gandbi 
TT Kashiben C. Gandbi 
78 Pannalal B. Javeri 
79 Durgaben Desai ” 
80 R«maben C. Joshi 
81 Haridas Varjivandas 


” 


” 


82 Narayanji M. Patel Malikpur 
83 Surendranath Sab rm-ti 
84 Miran Ben * 

85 Phulchand K. Shah Wadhwan 
86 Dr, Maganlal G. Dave Baroda 
87 Kamal gauri M, Dave i 

88 Shivanar 4ji Wadhwan 


89 Krshnamaya Devi Giri Ssbarmati 
90 Naniben Gokuldas 
91 Gangaben Javeri 


” 


” 


92 Bhailal Dajibhai Borsad 
93 Ickchhaben Lallubhai Nadisd 
94 Kevalram B. Joshi Sabarmati 
95 Nirmaleben Joshi “4 
96 Parushottam _Kinarivala s 
9% Champsben Kinarivala : 


98 Maniben V, Patel 
99 Dahiben Desai 
100 Parvatiber L. Patel or 
101 Keshavbhai G. Patel Bardoli 


102 Ishwarlal M. Khandavala 
Ahmedabad 


‘108 Purushottam M, Patel S.jitra 
104 Narayandas K. Gandhi Sabarmati 
105 Jamnaben Gandhi us 

106 Chatarbhai Shivabhai Ahmedabad 


107. Mohanlal M._ Bhatt Dholka 
108 Kalidas J, Jhaveri Abmedahad 
109 Phulchand B. Shah Nadiad 


110 Dr. Keshavlal D. Trivedi Umreth 
111 Maljitbai Durlabhadas = Nadiad 
112, Hariprasad C, Kantharia 
113 Mararji P.tel 

414 Chhariyabhsi B. Pate) _,, 

115 Dhirj'al Bhagwanji Ahmedabad 
116 Prof, Hari Narayan Aciarya _,, 


” 


Abrama_ 
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117 Venilal Chhaganlal Buch 

Bhavnagar 
Bardoli 

Sabarmati- 


118 Kalyanji Vithalbhai 
119 Jaykrishna Bhansali 
120 Lilaveti V, Bhansali . 
121 Dungarbhai Kacharabhai Cute>— 
Mandvi 
122 Chh«talel Keshavlal Ahmedabad 
128 Vadilal J. Rana Vijapur 


124 Chandrashanker P. Shukla 


Sabarmati 
125 Gangaben Ranchhoddas ss 


126 Prabhulal J. Dholari Madhapur 
127. Lakshmidas Purashottam Sabarmati 
128 Chhotalal Mahasukhbhai Narol 
129 BulakhidasJamnadas Nhava Island 
130 V Jji G. Desai Sabarmsti 
131 Punjabhai Govardhandas 2 

132_Chhaganlal Pitambardas Jambusar 
133 Jhinabhai G. Nayak Ahmedabad 


134 Sundarben B, Shah Manipur 
1385 Phakirbhai D. Amin Borsad 
186 Gopalias A, Desai = 
187 Bhaktilak-hmi Desai 3 
188 Motibhsi J. Patel 3 
189 Somabhai C. Bhavsar . 
140 Narayaubhai C. Patel Pe 
141 Narayzndas Bhagyandss Dholka 
142 Nathabhai Hakubhai = 
143 Purnshottam Nathabhai Baroda 
144 Lavjibhai Narayandag Dholka 
145 Dahyabhai Manordas ae 
146 Ramaniklal Modi Sabarmati 
147 Taraben Modi 
148 Amichand J. Mehta Bhavnagar 
149 Nandlal N. Patel Sab rmati 
150 Gopalrao Kulkarni Bhavnagar 
151 Sukanya N. Choksi Broach 
152 Najuklal N. Choksi Tse 
153 Bapubhai L. Desai Kharsad 
154 Maganlal B. Desai Surat 
155 Jogatram Dave Bardoli 
156 Muljibhai Babirbhai Ahmedabad 
157 Jethalal Virji Sabarmati 
158 Javerbiiai S. Patel Varad 
159 Khashalbhai Morarji Bardoli 


160 Prof. Narayan R. Malkani 
Ahmedabad 


% 


161 Ishwarbhai B. - Patel 
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162 Krishnadas C. Gandbi Sabarmat 
163 Maganle) K. Gandbi i 
164 Somab»ai P, Patel Seb> mat 


165 Haribhsi Purushottam Aburecalud 


166 Shuivabhai Bubarbhai 9 
167 Surajben Maganbhai 33 
168 - ohanlal J, Parika Saver Kuodla 
169 Mohanlal M. Sheth Dholka 
170 Baribar P Bhatt Sabarm.. i 
171 Narhari D. Parikh Surat 
172 Manibeu N. Parikh 33 
173 Vishnu N. Abhyankar Beroda 
174 Panchabhai Dajibhai Karad: 
175 Dudhibas V. Desai Sabarmati 
176 Chhaganla! K Gandhi 4 
177 Richard B. Gregg Kotgarh 
178 Mathurbhai Porushottam 


Catch-niahdyi 


179 Motibai Mathurdas - 
180 Damji Bachchharaj <5 
181 Chankubai Thakarsi Re 
182 Shivram Bapnji Kathlal 
183 Mohatlal K. Pandya “ 
184 Bhailal M. Mehta Ahmedabad 
185 Natwarlal ©. Choksi ~ 
186 Nrisinbaprasad K. Bhatt 
Bhavnagar 
187 Lallubsai . Shah Ahmedabad 
188 Chhotubha G. Desai Sarbhon 


189 Bhimbhai A. Vashi = 
10 Jekorbai Raghunath Ahmedabad 
191 Kastarbai Gandhi 
192 Vasumati D. Pardit ps 
Amritlel T. Nauavati Ahmedabad 
194 Prof Kikubhai R. Desai i 
195 Somabhai M. Patel Sabarmati 


11 Karnatak ( 512-560 ) 


Sabarmati 


1 Gangadhsrrao Deshpande Belgaum 
2 B. V. Barli Dharwar 
8 Y. G, Sh tg ri Anokola 
4 V. @. Shetgir Pi 

6 B. Achu khini Udip: 
6 A. Kesbavachari Hospet 
7 V. R, Nagar Nandgad 
8 Hanumantrao Kanjalgi Bijapur 
9 Ragburam Mallys. Udipi 
10 Amrit V. Deshpaude Ankalgi 


11 T. P, Hegdekar Kuntha 


Le MS. Pai. Sirsi 
13 J. §. Nargunda Bagalkot 
14 Padmava i si Shim ga 
15 K. P. Kamatb Kark | 
16 T. M. Kanal Haliyal 
17 3. Setvsji Bro Bar galove 
18 K. ©. Karanth Ocod:poor 
19 Harihar Rao Ko'karoj $= Bijapur 
20 Indizabai Ka k-roi < 
21 Krishnabai BL Rijyat Nandgad 
22 Ram bii HL. Naik Ps 
23 H. S. Naik ” 
24 Ssnno R. Naik A 
25 S. Surappa Bangalore 
26 H. 8. Narayanachari ts 
27 N. Siidaramayya “ 
28 C.£ Gupta Ye 
29 P. M Ramshsrma = 
30 A. N Subbarao a 
31 8. B Ninj:ppa = 
82 T. Venkat Rimayya oa 
23 AC. Ganesh Rio * 
34S. V. Rojaram Iyengar ra 
35 B G. Kak-ri & 
86 K Samp tgri Kuo a 
37 P. L.k-bmipati Neidoo os 
38 Biavan N. Deshpande Yedur 


39 Ramchandra N. Deshpande ,, 


40 Shankar P. Linaye B japur 
41 Dattstrey K) Cihatre is 
42 M. Bhavanishankir Bangalora 


43 Hari V. Chandraghatgi Siddapar 
44 Anant P. Chan trag'atgi 
45 D, G. Chand.varkir 

46 V. S. Konnur 

47 Akshaychandrs Padamsinha 


Be'gian 


Nav ihal 
43 Pailocr Nararan Sallia 
49 Limappa S, Nayak Be'g iam 


12 Kerala (561-571) 


1 Shamji Sundardas Calicut 
2 Vallabhadas Parashottam ‘ 

8 M. K. Aaudy ” 

4G. Boumchandran Delhi 
5 Gargobii Shanji Calicut 
6 M, O. Govisdan Nair Mankorai 
7K. V. 8. Mani Ahmedabad 
8 B. V. Sharma Tirapar 


9 
10 
11 


OF rm Oo - CO HM XX 


26 
27 
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M. K. Kamran Ernekulam 
T. RB. Krishnaswami Iyer Olavakkot 


P. S, Sobramainyam [yer ,, 
13 Central Maharashtra 
(572 610) 

Ramchandra M. Shebalkar Poona 
Gajanan N, Kanitkar Ze 
Gouviid K. G@ rgamkar a 
Rijaram N. Suroak .. 
Anna; urnabai Ghare ” 
Harihar S, Patwardhan ” 
Babs Bapat Sholapar 
Bhaa Narayan Dudande — 
Rakmi nibai “ 
Thakoji B. Pandit Manmad 
Shankir B, Kalksrni Barshi 
Janardao S. Ku'karni Alimednagar 
Nayshervan V. Sattha 2 
Gopal A. Deshpande Poona 
V. R. Phansalkar ‘ 
Ragianath G. Babras a 
Sh-nker N. Vagh a 
Shridhar A. Ghare _ 
Bia-kir H. “athe oF 
Vinaynk (4. Li naye * 
Mahant Sitsram Sha-tri N usik 
Ganesh 3, Diondase A :medoagar 
Venkatesh S, Crinchorkar ,, 
Channilal J. Bohra ” 

> Shanker Y. Khapa'i Ahmedoagar 
Damodar K. Gadre _ 
Nagapp: M. Vajirkar Sholapur 


28 Purosho't m N. Mokasbi Did orf 
29 Sh nkar LD. Doo P. ona 
30 Mihadeo G. Panilit B-oures 
31 Bhaskar V. ‘‘ickhle Kolh pac 
32 Satashiv J. Dharmadik.ti_,, 
$3 Anant Ganesh Kx kol ‘i 
34 Anant Gando Bharke we 
85 Bhan Vinayak Bh:lvadikar ,, 


86 Shivram Anna Kothawale __,, 
87 Ramchandra Ganesh Pandit ,, 
88 Gopal Buairavy Methe nt 
$9 Dattatrey Kondv Bhorkar __,, 


1 


14 Northurn Maharashtra 
(611-663 ) 
Magandas N. She: 


2 Dhannn Nattha t 


Jalgaon 


2 Suke Nego Chaodbary - 
: Shevtibai Chaudhary ” 


& Shankar N, Nak Dondaicha 
6 Ramabai Madane Jalgaon 
7 Ranjanna Lakehman Akola 
8 Vaman D. Patk! Khamgacn 
9 Divaker N. D-shpande Benares 
10 Vaman G, Joshi! Amraoti 


11 Keshavrao Shaligram wa 


12 Kiishnarao Ka'karoi Wardha 
13 V. S. Dand-kar Benares 
14 I:diraba: Ka!karni Wardha 
15 Balaji M. Deshpands Gondia 
16 E. S. Patwirdhan Nagpur 
17 Mahadevy A. Moghe Chanda 
18 M. R. Avari Nagpai 
19 Nilkanthrao Deshmukh Viral 
29 Jimnalal Bajaj Wardha 
21 Viooba Bhave . 

22 Shrkrishnadis Jaju . 

23 Shivymurti-inha 

24 Vamin R, Parank Dondaicha 
25 Mwualey B. J g.ekar Gonda 
26 M, N. Sattna Nagpur 
27 Siridvar H, Thatte Dondaicha 
28 Maorardis N. Shah i 

29 Kulidas R. Bhan lari e 

30 Redhekishan Bajaj Sikar 


31 Mio-har G@. Am>-gimkair Nagpar 


32 Usrigoy.nd Bhorvankir B:-nares 
83 Parashottam D. Josvi Pimprala 
81 Vallabia B, Patel Wardha 
35 S'ridhar 8, Arla'kar Akola 


85 Hiralat M tishand ‘i 


37 Sarajmal G, Shet Dhulia 
38 Ba'ubiai L Mehta ss 
39 Gopal Nariar Kale Wardha 
40 Shantubai Kale - 
41 Gopal R, Valuojkar a 
42 Bhaskar R. Paranjape * 
43 Shivaji N. Bhave a 
44 Shanker A, Viele "1 
45 Shaligram Avasthi é 
46 Yashwant B. Joshi o 
47 Govind B, Upasani ts 
48 Shankie T. Chaudhary Pa 
49 Shridhar G. Panse a 
50 Gangubai Valunjkar Ze 
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51 Dwarkanath R. Harkar> Wardhe 


| 17 Sind (701-716) 
§2 Menohar B. Diwan 


23 M. B. Subba Raya Sharma Attur 


$6 


83 Amrit Sakharam Wazalwar 


Nagpur 
15 Southern Maharashtra 
( 664-678 ) 
1 Gajanan S, Gavankar Sabarmati 
Q Shacker L. Givarkar Basseia 


8 Labhshanker R, Mankodi 


Santacruz 
4 Dilkhush B. Diwanj = 
5 §. K. Jain Matanga 
6 Vishnu G,. Apte Ratougiri 
7 Ramabai Apte _ 
8 Jayaram V, Vaidya Deorekh 


9 Mahador T. Walawalkar 
10 Dbondu T, Walawalkar ‘ 
11 Sitaram P. Patwardhan Ratoagiri 
12 Shripati P. Patwardhan 
13 Balkrishna S. Shejwalkar 
14 Chhaganlal Vi: Yogi 
15 Ganapatray S. Rindani 


Bombay 


” 


Santacruz 
B rivli 


16 Punjab (679-700 ) 


1 Lala Shyamlal Hissar 
2 Chandhiai a 

8 Bholibai Lyallpur 
4 Sadaba_ Daryakhan 
6 Jamnadas Agrawal § Hoshiarpur 
6 Lalman Shumu Anandpur 
7 Saindas Chandhary x 

8 Mrs. Danichand Ambala 
9 Kishorilal Adampur 


10 Bhagafram Oharkhavala 
Mogamandi 
11 Dr. Parashoram Sharma Adampur 


12 Sukhdayal Julaha Kamalia 
18 Anant Kaur Gcindi Sialkot 
14 Vidyavati _ zs 
15 Chiota Kaor Daherru 
16 Ishwarsinba ‘, 
17 Sardhee 2 
18 Shankari a 
19 Bamsarandas " 
20 Basantlal Wadhwa Adampur 
91 Bajarangdas Ohameria Sirse 


93 Lakeheufnarayan Pediwe! .. 


1 Uttamchand J. Gidwani Hyderabad 
8 Kamalabs{ Topandas Karachi 
3 Melaram Mangatram Hyderabad 
4 Panabbai Mamaiya Karachi 
6 Shamsersinha Marijmal Hyderabed 
6 Manbai Bhansari Karachi 
7 Dr. Chimandas Ishwardas 
Hyderabad 
8 Dr. Hariram Mohandas 
Tando-Jam 
Hyderabad 
Karacbi 


§ Motumal S. Thavani 

10 Topanbhai Veerji 

11 Lakshnibai 

12 Purbai 

13 Manckbai Lalchand 

14 Manibai Ranchhoddas 

15 Raochhoddas Dharsi 

16 Shevkram Kuramchand 
Old Sukkur 


18 Tamil Nad_ (717-804) 
1 C. Rajag palachariar 


Tirnchengodu 
2 K. Natesan Ne 
3 M. S. Narayanrao , es 
4 ©. Pannuswami s 
5 N. Rameswami Tirapur 
6 V. S. S. Moni Rangoon 
7 Miokshiammal $5 
8 N. Narayana Tiruchengodu 


9 P. S. Ram Darai 

10 T. 8. Subramanyam Iyer 
Kumbhakonam 

11 Ramsmritammal Malliayam 

12 A. N. Ahmed Mohbiddin Miya 
Adirampatoam 

18 D. B. Mahadevan Diaodigal 

14 T. B. Chakrapani Iyangar 


$3 


Sengalipuram 
15 K, V. Subba Naidoo Madura 
16 C. Gundu Rao Kuppam 
17 P. Shrinivas Iyar Madara 
18 K. Subramanyam Coimbatore 


19 A. Annamalai Chettiar Karaikudi 
20 A. Krishnan Chettar Etaiyspuram 
91 6. Ramchandra Iyer Madras 
23 K. B. Gopal yer s 


24 G. Subbiah Sriparumbuadar 
25 K. Santanam Tirachengeds 
26 RB. Venkat Bam ‘ 


27 °S, Balkrishnan Matuoga 
28 P, Sundaram Pillay Madura 
29 P. Sundarraju Sarvai . 
80 R. M. BR. Sarangpani ‘S 
$1 Pp. K. Sandar Nzidoo pu 


82 T, O. Chellam Iyengar ” 
83 A, P. P. Amritliogam 

Pillay Papanasam 
84 Kalyavsuodaram 8 
85 C. A. Aiyamutha Gounder Erode 
36 P. S. Suryanarayan 

Iver Ovimbato 
87 xX 
88 V. Shree Venkatnath 
89 Sitalukshmi 
40 Janaki Vysathinath a 
41 E. V. Ramaswami Naicker Erode 
42 K. Ganapatiapp: Pillay Koilpatty 
43 Dayalji Shivaji Madras 
44 M. V. Raj Gopalan Trichinopoly 
45 P. N. Rajmavikyam Tiyagadrog 
46 T, Jagannath Madras 


47 M, A, A. Dhanuskhodi Nadar 


Viradbunagar 
48 K.P, S. V. Prakasam 
49 V, Ghanshyam 


oo 


Matuoga 


. 
99 


Kumbhakonam 


50 A. Manikyam Chettiar Karur 

51 Chandbai Sarcar Madras 

52 BR. T. Bapanna Chetty Koobha 
aed Lis} 

63 B. Shrinivasachari Madara 

64 8. Sangalia Pillay if 

65 BR. 8. Kandaswami §Mayavaram 


56 G. M. Ramaswami Iyer Enangndi 
57 8. Ambnjavalli Ammal Madras 
68 S. Mathuswami Saidapet 
59 N. Ramkrishna Naidoo —_Periya- 

naikanpalayam 
60 A. Appa Naicker Karavalar 
61 A, Manikkam Chetty Trichinopoly 
62 P, Sangalia Pillay Tanjore 
@8 S. P. Shrintvas Iyengar Ab ramam 
64 B.D, Subramanyam Salem 
65 FP, Chakravarty Chetty Munims 
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66 N. Somasundaram Chettiar 88 T. Krisnna Swami Salem 23 ZafareuleMalk Lucknow 
Melasivapnri 19 U. P. ( 805-844 ) 24 Gaogadin Chhavanivala Cownpore 

67 V. 3. Bhaskaran Salem 1 Hanumanray Bhumihar Calcutta 25 Vishwambhar Sahai Muzaffarnagar 

68 N. 8 Sivssabramanyan Karur 2 Hardwar Ray Devria 26 Shrinivas Sangal Khekra 

69 V.R. Subhapandaram Gobichetty- 3 Raghuyar Dayal Cawnpore 27 Chandrakant Gorukul~Kangri 

palaysiyam 4 Parameshwar Datt Sharia 28 Ramsakhi Singh Narayanpur 

70 V. B. P. Subba Chettiar ,, sealant eel 29 Jashwant Singh Sabarmati 

71 8. Ramaswami Pandaram seo, 6 Raja Ram pie 80 Gajanand Marwari Ghazipur 

72 J, O. Bathuswami Kumbhakonam 7 Sushila Devi Guaveledd Kawai $1 Shankarlal B. Gupta Bombay 

73 R. Krishnamurty Madras 5 ihaeeweaitel Sitapur 32 Chhedila] B. Gupta v 

74 D, S. Rajan Chetty Tindivanam © Watskeankan Wualit bate 83 Qumar Abmed ‘i 

piticeg sium Madras 10 Shivmurd Siaie hited ee eee ee “i 

76 $. Ambajathammal Kambhakovoam = 44 pay Sharma Benares > Ue ddhavvam Sewak Bareilly 

77 3. P. Krishna Cheyur 1a Wines wee Hussingenj 36 Devsharma Vidyalaokar 

78 S. Pancharatnam Tirapur 43 Rapnarayan Baijal Sabarmati Gurukul -Kangs 

79 M, Narayanswsmi 14 Dharma Devi Baijal 5 37 Vaidyanath Kapoor Allahabad 

80 K, Tirunerayava » 15 Shivnarayan Sharma Macbhrehta 38 Sant Prasad ” 

81 V. Subraminyam ” 16 Jamna Prasad Mathoria Sabarmati 59 Rakbaldes "” 

82 U. S, Padwevabbarao = 17 Bam Sheren Benarss 40 Yashodadevi ye 

83 8. Parthasarathi Iyengar 7 18 Kanvar Sukhendrasingh Khimsaipur 20 Utkal ( 845-848 ) 

84 R. Krshoamarty Ammayappap 19 Jaygopal Tandon Lackuow 1 Ghanasi:yam Patnaik Berhampore 

85 V. EB. Hariharan Madras 20 Pandit Maikalal Misra Pihani 2 Jagannath Reih Pari 

86 T, V. Shastri Trichisopoly 21 Purashuram Malotr, Sabarmati 3 P. Venkatachalam Berhampore 


87 Varaderaja lyengar Nadovakalapal 22 Rajk shori Devi é 4 Haimavati Devi 


The names of the B Class as well as of Juvenile members, already enlisted, will be published in the next 
sapplement, 
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My Experiments with Truth —Part Il 
{By M. K Gamdhs} 
Chapter XXVIII 


Poona and Madras 


Sir Pherozeshah had made my way easy. So from 
Bmbay I went to Poona. Here there were two parties. 
I wanted the help of people of every shade of opinion. 
First I met Lokamanya Tilak. He said: 

"You are quite right in seeking the help of all 
parties. There can be no difference of Opinion on the 
South African question, Bnt you must have a. nov-party 
man for your pre-ident. Meet Professor Bhandarkar. He 
hag been taking no part of late in any public activity, 
But this qaestion might possibly draw him ont. See him 
and let me know what he says. I want to hetp yon to 
the fullest extent. On course you will meet me whevever 
you like. I am at your disposal.” 

This was my first meeting with the Lokama ya. It 
Was enough to explaia his nn:que popniarity. 

Next I met Gokhale. I found him on the Fergusson 
Oollege ground. He gave me a cordial welcome and his 
manner immediately captured me. With him too this 
Was my first meeting and yet it seemed as though we 
Were renewing an old friendship. Sir Pheroze:hah had 
seemed to mo like the Himalaya, the Lokamanya like 
the ocean. But Gukhale was ss the Ganges. One could 
have a refreshing bath in the holy river. The H malaya 
wes"nnscaleable, and one cou:d not easily launch forth on 
the sea But the Ganges invited me to its bosem, it was 
a joy to be on it with a bstand an oar. Gokhale closely 
examiced me, as a schoolmester wou'd ex3mine a candidate 
seeking edmission to a school. He told me whom to 
approsch and how to approsch them. He asked to have 
a look at my speech. He showed mo over the Coilege, 
assured me that he was always at my disposal, asked me 
to let him know the result of the interview with Dr, 
Bhandarkar and sent me away exaltantiy happy. In the 
sphere of politics the piace that Gokhale occnpied in my 
heart during his ife-time and occupies even now has been 
ard is absolutely uuique. 

Dr. Bhandarkar received me with the warmth of a 
father. It was noon wheu I called op him. The very 
fact that I was busy seeiog perpe at that hour appealed 
greatly to this indefatigable ssvant, and my insistence 
on a non-party man for the president of the meeting had 
his ready approval which was expressed in the spontageous 
exclamstion, ‘That’s it ‘ That's it’, 


After he had heard me out he said: “ Any one will 
tell you that | Ao not take part in politics, But I can- 
not refuse yon Your case is so strong and your industry 
is 80.admirable that I cannot decline to take part in 
your meeting You did well in consu'ting wifh Tilsk 
and Gokhale. Plesse teli them that I shall be glad 
to preside over the meeting to be held uzder the joint 
auspices of the two Sabh.s, You .need not have the 
time of the meeting from me. Any time that suits 
them will suii m.” With this he bade me goodbye with 
cor gratulations aud blessngs, 

Without any ado this erndite and selfloss band of 
Workers io Pooza held a meeting in an unostentatious 
little place and sent me away rejoicing and more 
co1-fideut of my mission. 

I next proceeded to Madras. It wes wild with 
enthusiasm, Balasundaram’s incident m»de a profound 
impression on the meeting. My speech was printed and 
was, for me, fairly long. But the erdience listened to 
every word with attention. At the close of the meeting 
there was a regular run on the “‘ Green Pamphlet,” I 
bronght out a second and revised edition of 10,000 
eopies, They sold like hot cokes, but I saw that it was 
not necessary to have printed sach a large number. In 
my enthusissm I had over-calculated the demend. It 
was the English-spe king public to which my speech 
had been addressed, end in Madras that cless elone could 
not have taken the whole ten thousand copies. 

The greatest help there came to me from the late 
Mr, G Psrumeswaran Pulay, tke Editor of the Madras 
Standard. He hed made a cueful study of the 
question and he often invited me to his office and 
guided me. Mr. G@ Subremaniam of the Hindu and 
Dr Subramanivm also were very Sympathetic, But Mr. 
G. Parameshwaran Pillay placed the columos of the 
Madras Standard entirely at my disposal, and I freely 
availed myself of the offer. The meeting, in Pachaiappa 
Hall, so tar as I can recollect, was with Dr. Subramaniam 


in the chair.. 
The affection that most of the friends I met showered 


on me, and their enthusiasm for the canse were so great 
that iuspite ot my haviug to communicate with them in 
English 1 felt myself extirely at home, What barrier 


is there that love cannot break ? 
( Translated from Navajivan by M, D.} 


aes 
oe 


Is This Humanity ? 
{ By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Vil 


Some of my correspondents do not seem to realise 
the fundamental consideration underlying my suggestion 
for the destruction of dogs ander certsin sircanstances. 
Thos, for instance, I have not mad» the cuggestion in 4@ 
parely utilitarian spirit, The atility to 5% iany ino-dent- 
ally acernes from the act, but the principal coasider- 
ation is the relief of the long drawn-out agony of the 
croatures whose pretent conditinn it is simply impossible 
for me to tolerate. In the articles in this series there 
has not been evea the remotest suggestion that maa has 
the right of disp»sal over the lower animals and that 
he may therefure kil them for his own comfort or 
pleasure. One of the writers betrays a strange confasion 
of thought when he says that tne characterist.c of an 
exalted soul is that he remcins uuaffected by the misery 
around him, He is e:llons, rather than exited, WhO has 
not learnt to melt at other’s woe, who hus not learnt to 
see himself in others and others in himseif. Intense 


longivg for the happiness of -others was the mother “of”: 


the discovery of ahimsa, And the sage who was the 

embodiment of compassion found hia soul’s delight in, 
renourcing his own physical comfort ard stopped killing 
for his pleasure the dumb creation about him. oy 

A correspondent reminds me of the advice given 
me by Shri Rsjchandra when I approached him with 
a doubt a3-to what I should do if a serpent threatened 
to hite me.  Caertsinly hie advice was that rather than 
kill the serpent 1 should allow myself to be killed by 
it. Bat the correspondent forgets that it is not myself 
that is the subject-matter of the precout discussion, but the 
welfare of socicty in general as also of the suffering 
animals. If I had approached Raychandbhai with the 
question whether I should or should not kill a serpent 
writhing in agony, wnd whose pain I could not relieve 
otherwise, or whether I should or should not kill a 
serpent threatenivg to bite a child under my protection, 
if I could not otherwise tuen the reptile away, I do 
not know what answer he would have given. For me 
the answer is clear a8 daylight and I have given it. 

A studious correspondent confronts me with some 
verses from a Jain philosopher and asks if I agree with 
the position taken up in them. One of the verses says: 
‘One should not kill even beasts of prey in the belief 
that by killing one such, he saves the lives of many.’ 
Another says: ‘Nor should oue kill them ont of a 
compassionate feeling that if they were suffeed to live 
longer they might sink deeper int» sin.’ * Nor,’ says 
the third verse, ‘shouid ove kill distressed creatures 
presamiug that he would thereby shorten the length 
of their exoay. 

To me the meaning of the verses is clear. And it 
is this that a particalar tneory shonid not be the spring 
of action ia any case. Yon may commit Aimsa, not in 
order that you thereby realise in practice a pet theory 
of yours, but becanse yon wre driven to it as an impera- 
tive duty. Work which spontauevasiy comes to one’s 
lot, or action withont attachment, io the words of the 
Gita, is the daty of a seeker after molsha. Confine your 
energy to work that comes your way, | cunceive the 
Jaia philosopher to say, deek fresh fields of 
activity. The vories, to mo, defiue the montal attitnde 


never 
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of detachment that shoald govern one’s action in omer 
where A’mza seems to be imperative and unavoidable. 
But 1 have arrived at my present views independently 
of any authority, though originally they may have 
been drawa from various sources, and I gabmit that they 
are in perfect consonance with ahimsa, even though they 
may ba proved to be contrary to the teachiag of the 
pnrilosopher. : 
(Abridged translation from the origiaal in Navajivan 
by-M. D.) 
Notes 
Address to Sastri : 
Aamedabad hoaoared itself by using the occasion of 
the R:. Hoa’ble Sastri’s private visit to present him 
with aa address and a purse. It is worthy of note that 
persons belonging to all parties joined the fuaction. 
Wonid that sach occasioas were oftea seized to demoa- 
strate our ogeness in spite of oar political or religious 
differences and also to promote matuaily courteous and 
frieadiy iateroourse amoag different groups. 


Colonial Born Indians 

I have received a letter on behalf of colonial-born 
Indians of South Africa chiding me for “ absolutely 
forgetting them", Toe letter says, ‘ Oar only desire 18 
that wa should receive only one message from you. I 
am sure you will not refuse tnis our last request from 
you,” 

I appreciate the afleciion underlying this rebuke, 
There is a strong tie binding the colonial-born Indians 
to me. Bat there was no special message that I could 
think of sending to them, he majority of my 
messages are sent through the weoklies that 1 am 
editing. And the pages of Yuuny India and Gujarati 
aad Hindi \avajivan are fall of messages to the settlers 
and their descendaats in South Africa, Though I do 
attend to a great deal of private correspondence, force 
of circamstances has obliged me to rostrict it to its 
utmost limit and treat these weeklies as a vehicle for 
correspondencs. These weeklies, as a friend once 
reminded ms, are not newspapers but views-papers, for 
the transmission of my views sach as they are. They 
have a's) received messages through O. I. Andrews. 
Bat these frieads want me to send them a special 
message throngh the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri, I 
know what this reqaest maans. The letter reminds me 
of tne days when Gokhale was ia South Africa, The 
oviouial bora Indians knew mz coanection with Gokhale 
and they rightly expect me to use Srinivas Sastri a8 a 
vehicle for ali my thouzats and sentiments. Colonial-bora 
Indians and other friends in South Africa will certainly 
have their heart’s content through Srinivas Sustri. 

I am writing these notes before meeting him We 
shall have discussed the whole of the South African 
question not only in its relationship to the things that 
the Union Government can or cannot do bat also to the 
things that the Indians including the oolonial-bora can 
and csnnot do. But one thiog I would say to the latter 
publicly. Let them beware of the tendency to out 
themselves away from tho settlers who were not bora 
there and of asking for special privileges by reason of their 
own Sonth African birth. Lot them remember that 
they are and remain Indians in every sense of the term 
in spite of their Sonth African birth and that therefore 
their dnty is to throw in their lot completely with the 
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ho and work with them in every possible way. They 

1 DY 80 doing, serve themselves and the country. Let 
them remember the work that they did so selflessly and 
bravely a3 members of the Stretcher Bearer Corps in 
1899 during the Boer war and during the protracted 
Satyagraha Struggle between 1906 and 1914. Never wos 
there then a whisper of their catting thomselyes adrift 
Or asking for special privileges. They have a great 
fature before them if they: will seizo the occasion. They 
can become a living link hetweon South Africa and Indis, 
if they will but represeat the best of India and 
assimilate the best of the Western civilisation that they 
come ia contact with and as it is represented thero by 
the best Englishien and tho best Boers. 


A Tissue of Misrepresentations 


A friend sent me some time ago an article written 
abont me in the Nineteenth Century antl After. I 
glanced through it but it contained so many misrepresent+ 
ations that I did not think it worth while reading it 
through, nor did I feel inclined to contradict the many 
falsehoods coatained i1 it. Those who would credit 
them were not likely to bo affected by any contradiction 
from me. But now a law student who from the tone of 
his letter has felt deeply hurt by the article, which he 
does not believe, wants me to deal with two specific 
statements: 


They are: 


“In one of the schools which owed allegiance to 
Gandhi, a highcaste parent refused o9-education of 
his son with the out-caste, and a high-caste toacher 
refused to teaeh a low-caste boy. The question was 
referred to Gandhi who upheld the high-caste men. 
That he said he would hive helped the untouchables 
if he could does not excuse him”, 


“The papers of the timo published statements 
to the effect that Gandhi was busy over hia work of 
collection in Bombay and could not come just then 
etc.” 

They are beth false, Those who kaow my work 
abdut untouchables know that I have resisted, at the risk 
of iosing friendships and donations to pablic causes, any 
attempt to discrimiaate against uatouchables ia national 
institutioas. There is half truth ia the statement about 
Chandpar. I did not go there whea the trouble broke 
out. Bat the reason given by the writer is utterly 
devoid of trath. lam not omaipotent. I have only a 
limited sphere of work. I apply myself to tho task that 
cones to me. I go only where [ am waated and where 
I regard myself compateat to reader some service, Thus 
1 do not now run t) places waere Hindus and Massalmans 
fight, not besause I do not want to go or am preoccupied, 
bat because I fesl powerless. Nor do I rash wherever 
labour troazles occur, evea though [ may be invited. 
‘The work I was then doing had nothing to do with my 
not going to Chandpur, If I had felt the call I would 
have gone at all cost, 

The law student and others who are interested in me 


will do well not to ba disturbed over misrepresontations. 


regarding me. Taey sre the lot of publio workors. My 
repatation will not suffar by  misrepresentutions. — It 
certainly will whon I am guilty of misconduct. No 
whitewashing will then save it. Bat today my withers 
‘ara unwrung oven though a German friond tells mo that 
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OPTS PINE falter Dat 
& (ierman paper accuses me of haying promoted a film 
company. The innocent writer does not know that I 
have never once been to a cinema snd refuse to be 
enthused about it and waste God-given time in spite of 
Pressure sOmetimes used by kind friends, They tell me 
it has an educational value. It is possible that it has. 
But its corrupting influence obtrudes itself upon me 
every day. Kducation therefore I seek elsewhere. 


The Wheel in England 


A correspondont writes: 


“I give below some 
Tivlustrices. by J. L. Green. 


extracts from Village 

‘Spinning and weaving, too, have been revived 
here and there a8 an auxiliary cccupation. A good 
example of what may be done by enthusiasm in this 
direction exists at Willey one of the beautiful villages 
for which Surrey is famous, A few years ago Miss 
Margaret Lieth, one of the youngest lady inhabitants 
of the village, commenced a weekly spinning aud 
weaving class in a large comfortable room in her 
garden, and by the example and energy, she has 
managed to get practically the whole village isterested 
in the work’ 


‘¢‘A third example is the spinning and weaving 
industry at Winterslow, where several men and women 


are employed in their own homes and in a weaving= 
shed, ’ 


If the charkhs is not out of place in England 
how much less is it in India? 


Thfs extract. but emphasises the tit-bits ( often quoted 
in this pages.) Sjt. Balaji Rao of Coimbatore has been 
assiduously collectiag to demonstrate the universality of 
the life-giving industry. 


Khaddar and Madras Government 
Sjt. C. V. Rangam Chotti addressed the following 
letter to the Madras Government ; 


“I have the honour to bring to your kind 
notica that some of the Govornment servants are 
terribly afraid to purchase hand-spun aud hand-woven 
cloths whe1 our hawkers approach them. They are 
ander the impression that they should not purchese 
theso clotus. You are aware that Bombay Govern- 
meat is openly appaaling to the people to encourage 


Indian industries. In last summer xs. 800 worth 
of Khaddar was sold by my hawkers at Ooty Most 
of the purchasers are Government servants. I have 


the honour to request that you will be good enough 
to let me know whether Government servants are 
allowed to purchase hand-span and hand woven cloths 
without fear by the Madras Government. ” 

to which the following reply has been received by him; 


“The honorary Manager, All-India Spinners’ 
Association ( Andhra Branch ) is informed that the 
Government have no reason to suppose that either 
the fear or the impression referred to exists among 
those in their service, ” 

I congratulate both the parties and 1 hope that if 
there are Government employces who refuse to buy 
Khadi for foar of (sovernment, they will shed their 
fear and their foreign garments. 


M. K,; G. 


Young India 


A Day of Prayer 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 
C. F, Andrews has sent me the following characteristic 
cablegrsm: 
" Exeontive decided observe December nineteenth 
day prayer forthcoming Conference, Churches co- 


Operating After widest consulting best European 
sentiment feel step likely much appresiated. Advise 
Sarojini,” 


He is an intensely godly man and therefore a man 
of prayer. His politics are guided, coloured aud ennobled 
by bis prayers, Prayer with him is no empty formula, 
It is with him intense and incessant communion with 
God and waiting apon Him for guidance in his daily 
work great and smail, N+ work that is doze in His 
name and dedicated to Him 1s small. All work when so 
done assumes equal merit. A scavenger who works in 
His service shares eqnal distinction with a kivg «ho 
uses his gifts in His name snd as a mere trustee. Un- 
like as among us very imperfect beiogs, in His Dacbar 
the motive rather than the act itself decides its quality. 
We infer the intention from the sot. He knowing the 
intention as much sa the act. jaiges the act aroord?. ¢ 
to the intention, 

And Andrews, bicause his intentions are the purest 
possible, believes that God will ensnre his suceess, He 
has every reason for his belief. For he has hitherto 
succeeded where others have failed. No one knows the 
history of Andrews’ many unseen services. Those the 
public see are by nO means the most s‘gaificant or 
fruitful, not to mention contemporary events-—Who 
kaows, for instance, how he inflaenced the many _benifi- 
cial decisions of Lord Hardinge? Traly with him, his 
“left hand kaoweth not what his right hand doeth,’ 

This good man has made his owa this South African 
matter to which he was first appointed by Gokhaie. He 
thinks and prays about it intensely. He had prepsred 
me by a previous letter for the cable I have given to 
the public. He has infected the Indians with his belief 
in prayer. I know them all a.dI must own that many 
have accepted his advice purely as a matter of form or 
to please nim or to make political ospital ont of the 
event. Bat [ koow that there are some who have 
endorsed his proposition wth absolute Sincerity, The 
sinc-rity of the few will cover the insincerity or the 
indiffereuce of the many. 

The Datch element of South Africa ig religious 
according to its own lights. In Soath Africa therefore, 
in times of famines or locust visitations there aro days 
officially appointed for humiliation and prayer. It is then 
no wonder that Andrews has found the best European 
sentiment ranging itself rcuad a proposal which has its 
seat not in his brain bat ia his heart. Bat he ig not 
easily satisfied, He wants ag adequate response from 
India aad hor public bodies. He wants no resolntions, 
he does not ask for money, he wants « melting of our 
hearts. He wants us, if we will, to look God=ward. He 
waols us to soek help from God, 
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Andrews has become ao Indian beosaze he is an 
Eoglishman. He wants to role not by force bat by love. 
And love ever iudentifies itaeif wth the loved one. He 
believes that the repatation of Earopean haomanity is at 
stake in South Africa. So moch tribulation has been 


suffered in Sonth Africa that in his opinion the fatare 
of the relations between Asiatic and coloured races and 


the European will largely depend apon the deliberations 
of the forthcoming Cuuferexce which is mainly a result 
of his efforts He wants divine blessicgs on these 
deliberations snd ssks our co-operation inveking them. 
Let no ove ask whut is prayer and where and who is 
God. Both prayer and belief in God are supremely scts of 
faith. yet those therefore who have that faith respond 
to the xppea! of this Ecwiish Iudian, 

Prayer is a result of realisat.on of oar helpessness 
and onr final relisnce upon Ged to tbe exelrsion of all 
else. We are surely conscious of our helplesscess. Oa 
tho eve of his departure the Rt. ionble Srinivas 
Sastri has called the Indian oinse which he is going to 
espouse a ‘desperate osanse.’ Let os then pray on the 
19th if we have faith in God. All Hindns, Mussalmans, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews, and others can join if they will. 
Though we may know Him by a thonsand names He 
i3 one and the same to us all. 


Curious Ideas 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


* (1) Just as people of our stamp aro afraid to 
approach ard touch you, because you are on a higher 
plane than ordinary men, the uatouchables in their 
impure way of liviog and eatiog, do not generally 
like to approach and touch other ecaste-Hindus who 
are generally expseted to lead purer lives than they, 
even though the former yolunteer themselves to be 
touched. Under thesa circamstances do you not think 
that your pre ching Of untouchabiiity would, instead 
ci elovstisng toa uatouchables in thought, word, and 
deed, which saems to be impossible ia one birth, 
degrade the other castes still more, inasmuch as 
the latter are mostiy without high character, good 
principles, and sound religious kcowledge jast like 
youtse'f ? 

“ (2) Before ssking people to honorary zational 
service, is it not advisable to train them up to be 
satisfied with a strong and «atty’c meal costing not 
more than two annas per day, inasmuch as the 
same would be helpful to them in so many ways 
when they are actually in the field, jast by way of 
msking their arrogance and other bad qualities inher- 
ent in bad food dissppexr, and by way of training the 
soveral castes and commuanites to render mataal help 
just s8 was in vogue in tho time of our ancestors, as 
many of the -now existing differences are for food 
and power? 

“(3) Will it not be advisable to insist upon 
Sattvic food aad Yoga practice before reverting to 
post=puderty mieri-g 3, iaw mach as the present food 
taken -by most of our comatrymea and their other 
Ways of livug would artificially create in them sexaal 
passion long before it is due, and has been te upting 
females in communitios where post-puberty marriages 
are now carrent to take to-malpreotioes before the; 
are actually marriod ? 


spores CET Race 
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( 4) Do you not believe that our Bishis in their 
Practios of yoga and nou=violeace coald do or undo 
things most effectively, and, if 0, would yon not be 
able to produce more offestive results by takiog to 
both of them just oa the lines followed and chalked 
Out by them since you seem to have been more ready 


to follow the same than many of oar countrymen 
now living ? 


“(5) Can you not {ndace 8ome of your co= 
workers to revert to Villages, to live there on villewe 
produce only, sine this will enable the villagers to 
set right their present rotten condition in the light 
of their example whicn is beter than precep: ?” 
This is a joint production from the teachers of a 

Board High School. It is therefore a somewhat repre- 
sentative and responsible document, But f or this character 
the letter bears, I should not have published it. The 
campaign against untouchability and other social and 
religious reforms is briaging to light grotesque and sabtle 
ideas held even by men of learning. The defence 
Offered by the teachers of gross superstitions shows how 


argument follows coaviction, and therefore shows what 


a small piace argument holds in aly great movement, 
It is. the example of the reformer that matters, And 
when that example assumes power by being proof against 
misrepresentstion, calumny, and persecution even to the 
point of death, the reform spreads. So will it be with 
untouchability and the like, But let us evaluate these 
teachers’ arguments for a while. 


In the first instance, they have chosen a bad analogy. 
I do not know that people are afraid to approfch me 
or to touch me. Oa the contrary, whenever I travel 
Iam embarrassed by the over-attention of crowds wanting 
to touch me, They will not leave mo alone even while 
I am taking my bath, 

Secondly, if our uatonchable countrymen are afraid 
to touch the higher-caste men, surely it is not becanse 
of the latter’s greater purity, but because they have 
been taught not to touch them and because of the 
knowledge that any attempt to touch would he followed 
by abuse or worse. 


Thirdly, the inferiority, ia point of character, of the 
untouchables is an uuwarranted assumption, Ciass consi- 
dered probably they sre ia no way inferior to the others 
for truthfalness, purity aud other public and private 
virtues, which under fayourabie circumstances they have 
been capabie of exaibiting us fuily as any. 

It is a misase of the docirine of previous birth to 
argue that these people will zeqnire generations before 
they can come up to the lovel of the so-aliod high 
castes. Gita teaches us thet it id at open to an untouch- 
able as to a learucd pundit to attain salvation in the 
existing birth. If the hgh-castes are really higher, they 
shuld have no fear of association with the untouchables, 
For, the latter can only gaia by sach superior contact 
without the former bscomivg in any way degraded 
especially when they mix among the untouchables for 
the sake of service and not for the sake of mere soci- 
ableriess in which there is mutual give and take of vice 
and virtues, JI do not become contaminated by entering 
a public house if I enter it as » reformer with the 
intention of weaning tha drunkard from his habit, aa 1 
Would be coutaminatod if I ontored a publio house with 
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a friend to keep bim company and without any precon- 
ceived determination of resisting the temptation that the 
public house or the friend may place in my way, 


Equally strange is the argament of the teachers 
regarding the irfluence of food on character. I am a 
keen food reformer, many friends corsider me to be 
fanatical in my zeal for food refsrm and for reducing 
one’s food to the simplest terms possible. Bat I know 
that the teachers are attaching imp?rtance to food ont 
of all proportion and the ipflaence it exerts upon 
charscter. If public work were to bu suspended till public 
workers were found who would avoid ll condiments 
and subscrive to a rigid food formula, there. would 
be no public work done. -Oae can only press the 
advantages of a simp'e, frugal end non-stimulating diet 
upon workers, But one dare not stop al! public 
activity till that reform has been achieved. The 
mischievous habit that hss grown up of measuring 
religion and condect in terms of food is highly detri- 
meatal t> the growth of a sound religious sense. For, 
these worthy teachers would eveu postpone the overdue 
marriage reform, till p20p'e bogin to take what they are 
pleased to call ‘ Suttzic’ food. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that there is a vital connection between diet 
and self-restraint. At the same time, innumerable 
instances are on record of people being in the habit of 
taking ordinary food and still keeping themselves under 
restraint. Those who are trying to exercise self 
restraint find out for themselves the value of regulating 
the demands of the palete. It would be wrong, there- 
fore, to make of dietetic reform an indispensable con- 
dition for other reforms. 


As for the removal of the cruel practice of child 
matriage let the teachers and those who think like them 
know that there are people who, in spite of their rigidly 
simple diet, find it most difficult to curb their animal 
passions. After all is said and done, the mind is its own 
place, and in itself can make heaven of hell, a beil of 
heaven.’ And why is there all this moriid anxiety about 
female purity ? Have women any say in the matter of 
male purity? We hear nothing of womon’'s anxiety about 
men’s chastity. Why should men arrogate to themselves 
the rigat to regalate female purity? It cannot be 
superimposed from without. It is a matter of evolution 
from withia and therefore of individual self-effort, 


As to the results of practice of Yoga and Non-violenve 
I cannot subscribe to the claim made by the teachers 
on behalf of those who take to Non-violence and yogic 
practices, Even the most advanced among them cannot 
override tho irrevocable and immutable laws of nature, 
''hey aro as much bound by them as any of us. God 
Himsolf has reservod no right of revision of His owa 
laws nor is there any need for Him for any such revision. 
He is all-powerful, all-knowing. He knows at the same 
time and without any effort the past, the present and 
the future. He has therefore nothing to reconsider, 
nothing to revise, nothing to alter and nothing to 
amend, 


Non-yiclent people and yog’s de undcubtedly develop 
certain powers. But they are all within the realm of 
Universal Law, [ do not resort to any yogic practice 
firstly Ipoauso I have laward peace without it { [t may 
bo wrong on my part to be content with my present 
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lot ) and, secondly, because I have not fourd a persog 
whom | could implicitly trast and who could teach me 


the proper yogic exercises. 


As for the movement towards villages, ‘many of my 
co-workers sre already working in the villages. Bat I 
confess that it is an aphill task. I own that it is not 
possible for everybody to -be able to settle down in 
a village because he has the will, 


Khadi Work in Tamil Nadu 


[ Tho following carefully prepared report of Khadi work 
in Tamil Nada for the past twelve months will be 
studied with interest. 1t shows slow but steady progress in 
every branch of the work, The reduction in the selling 
priee by 25 per cent, is a good gain, though part of it 
is no doubt due to the fall in the price of cotton. The 
quality of Khadi has perceptibly improved. Ou.e feature 
of the sales is that three fourths of the Khadi is now being 
sold locally. This was not so in the initis] stages. The 
hawking scheme is largely responsible for this healthy 
improvement. The report draws attention to the ignorant 
and extaordinary Government resolation which prohi- 
bits introduction of handspinning in schools where hand- 
weaving is also not taught and which thus renders the 
introduction: of handspinning all but impossible, The 
ignorance of the framer of the resolution is on a par 
with that of a noted economist who thinks he has de- 
molished handspinniog all the while knowing it only as 
hand-weaving. M K.G.] 

Organisations 

There are now 64 Khadi organisations in the 13 
Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency and of these 
25 are directly ran by the All India Spianers’ Associa. 
tion while the rest are conducted uader private manage- 
ment partly with private capital and partly with funds 
advanced by the A. I. 8. A., and other public organisa. 
tions as loans. ‘Ten of these organisations were started 
as branches of the A, I. 8. A. duriog this year out of 
which two are production centers and eight ere sale depots, 

Production on the whole has risen over that of last 
year, though it is trae it has not come up to expectations, 
fhe figures ‘for the three years 1923-24, 1924.25 aod 


1925-26 speak for themselves. 
; Ailed & Total 
Year Uongreas private production 
1923-24  —-2,90,148 182,216 4,72. 364 
1934-25 3,96,962 3,08,826 7,05,788 
1925-26 2.73,648 6,71L771 8,45,319 


it is necessary to add here that the figares for the 
first two years aro a little duplicated while those for the 
present year are corrected so as to avoid duplication, 
Farther » successive reduction of prices haying taken 
place, the figures should be treated in the lignans of pro- 
duction ots of respective years, it muss aio be noted 
that ¢Rarges Sach as tnose incurred ig prioting and 
dyeitig aad bleaching which directiy gu tv add to the 
ost of cloth have not beww taken iuto wcvougs, As it 
stands at present, producues has Oaly risen by one and 
e half lakh in the aggregaie over tne iast year's hgares, 
Daring the frst thrge montns of the year uader report 
production was at its seaitn, a pamber of frvsa prodavers 
haviog started to work at Khadi, Lae moatns atter Jaguary 
witnessed a Sharp yaru Orisis which alleoted toe pave of work, 
With a fairly good harvest spinaers bagan to dwiadlé and 
wome had to face the problem of wa absolute dearth of 
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number of weavers bad to go without employment, snd 
once continsity of work was denied to them, it was not 
without en effort that they coald bs brought biok again 
to work on hendspan yaro, It is only of late that 
production has commenced to revive aud yet it is not 
anywhere near the level of the first three months. 
Dering the period of the yara orisis, two of the 
Tirupar certified merchants stopped their activities. 
While it is evident that production through private 
agencies is rapidly increasing, direct produstion through 
the A, I, 8. A. branches has decreased, This is due 
maialy to the great reduction ia the number of cloth 
comtractors and in the qaaatity of weekly deliveries by 
each of them. Daring the year one cratractor bacame 
bankrapt owiag to reasons unconnected with Khadi and 
his failure had an injurious effect on the deliveries of 
Other coatractors also, Again there wa3 a crisis in the 
months of February and March this year when the 
producers felt great difficulty in disposing of their c_oth. 
There was a large accumulation of unsold Kaadi every- 
where and to meet the situstion the A. I. S, A, concen- 
trated its attention on the opeaing of new sale depots 
while the development of productioa was lefts more or 
less in private hands. The organisation of sale branches 
is almost over and in the comiag year the A.LS.A, 
will pay special attention to redouble its direct production. 
Net production figures for the 12 months from 
Oztober 1925 to September 1926 for both the A. I. S, A, 
and certified institutioas will show the slowness with 


which production is recovering. = 
ANALYSIS OF PRODUCTION 1925-26 
Months Congress Certified Totai 
1925 
Ostoher 29712 11 9 68398 4 5 9811 O 2 
November 28068 3 6 66323 15 11 94892 3 5 
December 28534 15 5 71086 10 0 99621 9 6 
1926 
January 22375 111 65936 14 9 S8512 0 8 
Vebraary 20899 3 O 34596 9 1 55895 12 1 
March 238713 5 1 27783 8 9 §1496 8 lv 
April 18011 11 L 29382 5 9 47394 O LO 
May 16934 12 6 359766 12 5 47701 8 Y 
Jane 21796 4 6 36599 7 6 568395 LL LL 
July 19850 14 0 44433 10 1 61428! 8 1 
Aagast 22479 3 G6 43318 3 6 65797 7 O 
Septembar 20671 8 6 53145 2 6 T3816 11 O 
Total. 273,547 14.9 871,771 3°5 845,319 2 2 


Prodaction of fiae oloth of over 20 odants which .is 
carried On under private management at Rajpalayam and 
Salem represents Rs. 54,661 worth of cloth as agaigst 
Rs, 38,826 worth last year. 
REDUCTION OF Prices 

During the year a substantial reduction has beeg 
efisoted. A fall io the price of cottea ia Maroh last 
was the immediate cause of the redaction. The various 
redgctions in prices effected datiag the last foar years 
1922026 are for a standard piesa of 50' breadth, 


Years Price per yard 
1922 013 0 
1923 Vv 12 0 
Iv2 011 8 
1926 0 10 6 
1926 0 98 


Kusdi prices hsve ugdergoge a 26% redaotiog during 
three years, This ia duo te beth tho fall iu the Prive 
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Improvement of Quali i 
, uality of Khadi 
Alongside of this reduction of prices the quality of 


cloth has shown vast improvement, Thanks to the 
cooperation of the Tirupur merchants, the quality of 
cloth hag been standardised by fixing the number of 
reeds and picks for the various widths. In December 
the standard fixed was 36 and $8 threads per inch in 
Warp and weft. In April the standard fixed was raised 
to 38 threads both ways. Many of the producers in 
Tirapur area are producing special varieties of fine Khadi 
from selected yara. It is woven with closer textura and 
is sold at higher rates. 
Pledge and Relief 

The A. I. S. A. during the period of stress helped 
to relieve private merohants by offering pledge loans to 
them. Both yarn and cloth were accepted as pledge 
and Rs. 3,759 have during this year been distributed as 
pledge loans to merchants. With the exception of one, 
Which is only recently advanced, all the loans have 
been realised. Vrivate producers have also been offered 
relief in the shapo of outright purchases of their surplos 
Khadi which is being sold through the A.J. 8. A, 
branches. 


improvements effected in 


Sales 
; The gales this year have shown distinct improvement. 
Tigures for 1921-25 and 1925-26 are as follows: 


Institutions, 1924-25 25-26 
Oongress Wholessle 1,839,106 8 0 1,17,629 15 3 

eS Retail 2,20,652 15 10 2.61,228 3 11 
Aided & private wholesale 2,11,750 1 1 3,67,720 11 7 


” Retail 1,15,846 15 2 


Total, 7,837,856 38 1 8,77,628 11 9 
Is will be noticed that the retail sales for both the 
A. I, S. A. and the certified concerns have shown a 
tendency to rise. Hvery district centre of Tamil Nad 
has now a sale depot directly controlled by the 
A. I. S. A. As many of the new depots are started 
only during the latter part of the year, the full benefit 
of their activities haye not yet beon realised. Wholesale 
gales of the Vastralayas of the A. I.S. A. have gone 
down due mainly fo the starting of the new branches. 
More and more local sales are being canvassed and 
developed. The wholesale sales of the private merchants 
have improved in large measure due to the demand of 
overseas settlement and Bombay. Figures for the last 
6 months of the year (from April to September ) which 
represent the normal period for Khaddar trade in Tamil 
Nad, enable us to analyse the wholesale sales of both 


the A. I. S. A. and the certified institutions. 
Six MONTHS FroM APRIL To SEPTEWBER 1926 


1,41,149 18 0 


CoNGREs3 CERTIVIED 

Rupees Percentage [Rupees = Percentage 
Retail 1,23,286 75 68,196 33 
Overseas 6,457 3 40536 20 
Uncertified merchant 
in Tamil Nad. .. 4,929 2% 29,347 18 
Export to other 
Provinces 34,830 194 77,610 34 

1,69,453 2,165,890 


This may be taken as the normal analysis of the 
wholesale trade. The percentage which each item ig 
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it bears to the retail sale may be seen from the figures. 
If s@ inclnde gales to overseas Tami! seltlements and to 
uncertified merchants in Tamil Nada, we find that the 
wholesale export is limited only to 26% of the total 
vroduction. Nearly three fourths of the Khadi produced 
in Tamil Nadu is consumed by the people of the provines. 
Hawking 

Hawking has substantially increased the sales. The 
total amount of Khadi hawked during the year is 
Rs, 50,882 worth of which Rs. 29,106 worth has been sold 
in towns and the rest in rural areas, As against this 
last years’ figures of Rs, 20,880 worth of Khadi hawked 
furnishes a striking contrast. 

Propaganda and Inspection 

Certified as well as the A. I. S. A. concerns have 
been inspected with greater regularity and care than 
before, Before certificites were issued, all centres were 
duly examined. In order io check detericration of 
quality, hundreds of looms have been visited and the 
results recorded. In some centres an intensive enquiry 
was carried on and olaborate reports were obtained 
regarding the number’ of spinvers and weavers ia parti- 
cular centres, their social position and status and exten’ 
of the us-falness of these occupations to them. Inspectors 
serve also as relieving hands at branch depots, Only 
two propaganda tonrs were undertaken this year. They 
were useful in holping to start our new sale centres. 


Publications. 

The fornightly Awdinool is continued and publishes 
sll Khadi news of interest in Tamil Nad as also statistical 
returns of the progress of Khadi in the various provinees, 

Mr. Balaji Rao through whose efforts we were able 
to publish a Tamil translation of Dr. P. C. Ray’s Desi 
Rang is now st a transiation of Mr. Bansidher Jain’s book 
on the same subject. <A tamu edition of the Takli 
Teacher issued in English from the Sabarmati Ashram, 
is in the press. 

Printing And Dyeing 

A printing and dyeing department is now attached to 
the Tirupur Vastralaya. Besides doing part of the work 
for the Vaatralaya that was hitherto done solely by 
private printers and dyers the department also conducts 
experiments on indigenous dyc-stufis with a view ¢ 
adopting thom for the dyeing of Khadi. 

Membership of the A. I. S. A- 

Though in the matter of Khadi production and sale 
Tamil Nadu leads the province in India, it is regrettable 
to note that in the matter of voluntary yarn contribu- 
tion to the A. I. S. A. it stands only second and has 
allowed itself to be beaten by Bengal. The following 
figures represent the membership in the Tamil Nadu in 
the various grades. 


A class members 


contributing 1,000 Juvenile branch 


yards per month. are 

On the rolls 5 
Vally paid up 

until 2nd Sept. } a S: 


B class members who psy 63 
2,000 yards per year } : 
Congress members ae 93 
through the A, 1. S. A, | : 

Thongh the results are encouraging as far as they 
go, a special endeavonr shonld be made by those who 
are already on the rolls to punctually pay up their qnota, 
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Local Boards and Municipalities 


The Tamil Nada Khadi Department has apprached 
the local bodies in the province with a view to se6k 
thelr help in the introdaction of spiauing in elementary 
tehoola for boys and girls. An earnest attempt was 
made by a few Talaq Boards and Maaisipalities not only 
to teach hand-spinning and weaviag to boys and girls 
of the schoo!-going age within the limits of their 
jarisdiction, bat also to supply clothing to their employees 
and saburdinates in Khadi, The history of spinning 
in the elementary schools has had a cheqaered career. 
The Salem Manicipality which was the earliest to intro- 
duce hand-apinning and weaving in the schools, 
employed a teacher on Rs 15 per mensem during the 
year 1921-22, The next year the post was abolished 
and apparently uo farther progress was made, The 
Manicipality of ‘Tirapne passed a resolution in April 
this year making spioning obligatory on the papils 
of all elementary schools there and in taking steps 
to enforce this resolution, 

The Corporation of Madras passed a resolution on 
the 9th Pebrasry this yoar, recommending the supply of 
Khadi cloth to its employees and the introdustion of 
hand-spinning in all its schools. The Tiravellore Munici- 
pality has apoointed a weaving teacher since March this 
year, who also instrncts the boys ia spinning. The 
Bangalore Municipality is supplywg Khadi aaiforms to 
its servents, It ia expected that this Manicipalities will 
take early steps to remove the cctroi duty imposed by 
it on all the Khadi imported within its limits. Alone 
of all Municipalities, that were approsched ia regard to 
this, the Tntiooria Muaicipslity is of opinion that the 
matter of spinaiog aud Khadi does not come under ats 
jurisdiction. Of the -Taiaq Boards, the Coimbatore one 
has been more successful in the introduction of spinning, 
Binee April, this year, spinniag has beea made obligatory 
in six girls’ schools in Coimbatore Taing. Nine ibs. of 
yarn spun by the girls were sent to this office as a 
sample ard judged by the quality of the yara it has 
to be said that this Taluq Board has met with consider- 
able success} in the matter of hands-pinnirg. The 
Usilampti Talaq Board has introduced weaving in two 
tohools, The Laigudi Board has made provision in the 
next year’s badget for the introduction of spinning. 
Though the Thirutharsipoondi Board has retolved to 
introduce spinning in its schools, it has not taken steps 
to put the resolution in practice but is awaiting the 
pleasure of the Government in alloting to its fands for 
this purpose, The Kulitalai Talnq Board makes the 
surprising statement that its finances are too limited to 
allow the introduction of any scheme of spinning, 

It has to be admitted that local bodies in this 
province have not yet made headway in assisting the 
revival of Khadi, but there is tangible proof of the 
earnest desire of these bodies to assist the national canie 
and is must be said in their favour there are some 
obstacles in the way of their decomplishment of this 
object whieh needs serious attention. The first and the 
foremost is the active discoursgament by the Government 
of Madras of any attempt by the local bodies in the 
direction of helping Khadi. The Government in ita Educa- 

tional Department has recently passed @. O. No. 1094 dated 
11-10-26, prohibiting the introdnetion of haodspinning in 
schools which do not provide facilities for weaving also. 
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This order ia ag unreasonable as it is aojast, heoante schoo!s 
are not needed in our country yet fur teachiag weaving 
and uatil haudweaving becomes a forgotten art, “6 is 
saperfiasus for elementry schools to mike weaving 
obligatory on ita papils. Spinning on the other hand has 
got to be adopted anivorssily and mait become 4 mass- 
movement if it is to make a rapid progres’ snd onlike 
weaving spinoiag is a sapplementry profession 0 the 
poor and » patriotic daty to the rich, Handspaa yorms 
p-ovided it is even and has the requisite twist, oan be woven 
into any quantity and there ig no danger of its getting 


wasted. The G. O. in questiov, therefore, 16 
not on any economic priacip'es, but betrays — 
prejudices of the local Government. Introduc 


of weaving in schools reqaires moch capital and expen: 
ditare, while spioning, especially if it is done witha Takli 
sts next to nothing. It isa heavy handicap, therefore, 
impored by the Government on elementary schools with 
slender resonross to start weaving classes if they seek to 
fulfil the national daty to impart the knowledge of 
spinning to boys and girls. It ia to b2 hoped, there- 
fore, that the Goverameat will soon fiad its way t0 
rescind this abaoxious order and afford opportunity tor 
the chillren and youth of the province to take part in 
a healthy national activity. 

The second difficalty exparieaced by the lool bodies 
in the introductioa of spianiag is the noa availability of 
a regular supply of slivers of carded cotton. The 
central office of the Khadi department at Erode has to _ 
some extent tried to meet this demand for slivers, but 
it is not practicable to supply slways slivers to 
elementary schools and voluntary spinners in a whole 
proyicce, from one place. The true solution of the 
problem is for every spinner to become his or her own 
carder also, Carding when done with the tiay bamboo 
bows, extant in Tami] Nadu, is a delightful process which 
oan easily be mastered even by boys snd girls. 

The third difficulty which is experisaced by Munici- 
palities in this matter is o financial one. There is & 
mistaken impression that handspinning requires costly 
apparatus, The small Tamil Charkha can be made by 
any local carpenter at the cost of between R3. 2 to 3, 
Bat an elementary school which cannot afford even this 
small sam can begin the spinnirg classes with the Takli 
Which, in fact is preferable to the Charkha in many 
respects for the ase of the class room. Detailed instruct- 
ions a8 to the usaof the Tukl are now available 
in the Tamil translation of the booklet Tamil 
Teicher published by the Technical Department of the 
A. 1. 8, A. 

A word of warning has io be attered in the matter 
of resolutions of Municipal councils to supply Khadi to 
their employees. There is a danger ia agcepting tenders 
and for the supply of Khadi from contactors and others 
who deal with the local bodies usually. These persons 
out of ignorance of the nature of genuine Khadi may 
unintentionally sapply the spurious variety and cause great 
harm to the eause the resolution of the Manicipality 
aims at promoting. Khadi tenders should ba accepted 
oaly from merchants who are certified by the 
A, IS, A. as dealing in pare hand-span. 
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Is This Humanity ? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Vill 

Letters on this sabject are still pouring in, but I 
fail to discover in them any new question or any fresh 
argament advanced. I would therefore ask those who 
‘have been thinking on this subject to read this geries 
of articles over and over again. JI do so without the 
slightest hesitation, inasmuch as they are the result not 
of ideas hastily formed, but of experience of many years. 
I have presented no new principles, but have tried to re- 
state old principles. I cannot say how far the presentation 
is correct, but as it represents my honest conviction, 
and as many friends expect me to sojye intricate problems 
in ahimsa, I can only ask them to turn to the series I 
have been writing. Some of my correspondents wrench 
my own sentences from their contexts and quote them 
against me, 80me quote part of them and omit the most 
essential remainder. 

Thus I have never advocated the extirpation of dogs 
as a class. On the contrary my suggestions have been 
made for’their betterment. I have repeatedly said that 
I have suggested the destruction of certain dogs under 
certain circumstances. Even this may be open to question. 
If it is, the objector should address himself only to 
that and nothing more. 

I continue to be the same votary ef akimsa that I 
was before, 1 still continue to hold life not only in 
man and animal, but ia plant and flower, as sacred, and 
yet make use of vegetables and ‘lowers and fruit. Only 
the spirit behind the use is: ‘He that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life ever- 
lasting, * Destruction of dogs, even as that of plant or 
vegetable, is advised only when it is a matter of impera- 
tive duty, and only when it is meant not to sow to the 
flesh, but to the spirit. 

What torments me is the impotence of the votary 
of ahkimsa. Ahimsa id not impotence. Ahimsa is not 
powerlessness. Ahimsa ig unconqacrable power. We shrink 
from it as we are dazed by its over-powering lustre. 
Oaly very few of us can catch a-glimpse of it. Ahimsa 
ig the distinguishing characteristic of sn untrammelled 
It is at the root of a number of other qualities 
detachment, penance, equability and 
way of the brave, not 
understand «himsa 


spirit. 
— discrimination, 
knowledge. It is the 
of shrinkers. He who woald 


must understand the meaning of the inevitable himsa one 
Sees abont oneself. This statement, I know, is liable 
to abuse. Bat what is there free from this danger? 
Is not even God’s name turned to the worst account ? Have 
not rivers of blood been made to flow in His name? 
Have wo not worshipped the Devil in His name? But 
that doct not diminish His glory. That does 
not mean that we shsll take His name in a secret 
corner, 

All ection is tainted inasmach as it presupposes 
himsa, And yet we free ourselves from the bondage 
of action throngh action itself. This body is the recept- 
acle of sin, and yet we seek to achieve salvation by 
making of that abode of sin God’s own sanctuary. Even 
so with -himsa. 


And this himsa, caloulated to take us on the onward 
path, must be spontaneous, must be the lowest minimum, 
must be rooted in compassion, must have discrimination, 
restraint, detachment at its back, and must lead us 
every moment onward to the path of ahimsa. 

I propose to conclude this series with a brief re- 
ference by way of illustration to the way in which 
we aro trying to solve the dog problem in 
the Ashran. 

The problem is a3 old as the Ashram itself. The 
activity of the Mahajan has made it more serious, and 
we havo put up with it not without reluctance. It is 
our practice to destroy rabid dogs. ‘Two or three such 
casos have occured during the last ten years. Healthy 
dogs have not been destroyed. They are being refused 
food, I see that if the rule is strictly observed we 
would be all happy, but we cannot doso. Every inmate 
does not yet realise the necessity of it, and those who 
do are not sufficiently alive to the observance of the 
rule, And there are also employees in the Ashram,— 
how can they be made to observe the rule ? 


Some dogs we feed, there being no other alternative, 
Two bitches and their puppies are being maintained at 
present. The puppies have been kept in cosy boxes or 
baskets to keep them from cold, and are being 
given miJk and the dams get specially prepared 
food. 

On the other hand, we have applied to the Mahajan 
to remove stray doga from here. The request has been 
accepted though their cart has not yet come. 

I have explained to the best of my light oar duty 
to the dogs. very one has to act according to his owg 
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Let no une learn from me the duty of destruc- 
tion, He may ander certain circumstances permit him- 
self to have recourse to it. I have laid down the limits. 
livery one observes and will observe the law scoording 
to his own capacity. I have referred to the present 
practice at the Ashram simply to serve as an illnstra- 
tion of what my opinion means. 


light. 


The religion of ahimsa consists in allowing others the 
maximum of convenience at the maximam of inconve- 
nience to a3, even at the risk of life, Every one has 
to determine for himself the amount of inconveniences 
he is capable of putting up with. No third party can 
determice it for him, Roligion, even as the soul, is 
both one and many. 


( Ambridged translation from the original in Navajiran 
by M. D.) 


Strength ir Weakness 


[I make no apology for repxoducing Generel Smuts’ 
great speech on Emily Hobhonse at the time of burying 
thé ashes of Emily Hobhouse in Bloemfontein. The 
speech makes clear what one individual with force of 
character can do, what a woman, miscalled the wesker 
sex, Can do and what true patriotism means. 

M. K. G.] 

“They were,” said General Smuts, ‘gathered there today 
from every part of South Africa to pay their lsst tribute 
of respect and love to the memory of Emily ‘obhouse, 
It was her wish that her ashes should be buried in this 
land. She had become part and parcel of the land where 
the best service of her life had been rendered. She 
now became one with the people of the land everlastingly. 
In life, in the greatest moments of our higtory, we 
were together and in death we shall not be divided, 
bat be united for aver. 


“ Miss Hobnouse oame to us in the dark days of 
1901. She finally left us 10 years after, with a 
shattered body and suffering from an illness from 
which she never recovered. Daring those 10 eventful 
years she gave to as all she had, She gave her health 
and she poured ont her soul. Bat her work and her 
sscrifice had not been ig vain. Her work had produced 
enduring results and her name and memory would remain 
inseparably connected wiih our history. 

“It is not necessary for us soday, to disouss the 
sad events which first brought Emily Hobhense to 
our shores. After 25 years they are still vivid ig 
the minds of this Reneratioa, most of whom, in one 
form or another, took part in those events, War is, 
at the best, a terrible business, and during the last 
12 years we have seen war at its worst. We have seen 
hell let loose on earth among the Christian nations of 
the old Motherlands of Earopean civilisation. By thé 
side of the sufferings and tortures endured during the 
Great War, our South African War of 25 years ago, 
looks small and mild in comparison. We can today see 
the events of the Anglo-Boer War in a larger, truer 
perspective. 

“To our small handfal of Whites in Sonth Africa 
haman life has always appeared specially precions. and 
the grievous and syoidable loss of child life in the 
Concentration Camps came as a terxible shock. A wrong 
policy had been adopted by the military anthorities with 
results which wore never foreseen, nor intended, but which 
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threatened to decimate a whole generstion in the life of 
the people, 


“Tt was at that hour that Emily Hobhonse appeared. 
We stood alone in the world, friendless among the 
peoples, the emallest nation ranged against the mightiest 
Kmpire on earth, And then one small’ hand, the hand 
of a woman, was stretched out to us st that darkest 
hour, when our race almost appeared doomed to extinction. 
She appeared as an angel, as 8 Heaven-sent messenger. 
Strangest of all, she was an Woglishwomap. It was 
providential, both for the immediate crisis, and for the 
after history of South Africa, that this great work 
should be done by an Hoglishwoman. She could speak 
to her people even in that hour when the passiops of 
of war and of patriotism ran high. She spoke the word. 
It was heeded by the British Government, 


‘Let me conclude with two brief remarks, which I 
feel sure will also express the mind and the ideals of 
Emily Hobhouse, as I knew her in life. Two great 
impressions remain with me from her life snd work; the 
first impression is that of the power and profound infla- 
ence Of women in the affairs of the world. The life of 
Emily Hobhouse is a striking instance of this power. 
Here was a great war, in which hundreds of thousands 
of men were engaged, in which the greatest Empire on 
earth was exerting all its strength and force, and au un- 
known woman appears from nowbere and presses the right 
button, and the course of onr history in South Africa is 
permanently altered, For the fature in South Afriea 
the whole meaning and significance of the Acglo-Boer 
War was permanently affected by this Englishwoman, 
and she becomes the great symbol of reconciliation 
between two closely-kin psoples, who should never have 
been enemies, 


“My second thonght takes me back to the words of 
another Englishwoman, spoken in the Great War, I refer 
to Edith Cavell’s dying words, before she was shot as a 
spy: ‘Patriotism is not enough’ To me that state 
ment has always seemed the truest utterance of the 
World War, in some respects greater than the speeches 
of President Wilson, on which a bleeding world hung 
spell-bound. It expressed the deepest meaning and 
message Of that unparalleled tragedy, For the future of 
the world patriotism is uot enongh. Great and noble 
and pure sn emotion as, it is, it is not enough; and if 
patriotism alone is going to be onr rule and guide in the 
fature, the world will Surely perish just as it almoet 
perished from patriotism in the Great War. 


“It is a lesson which we, the Boer people, should 
specially lay to heart. As a very small people that hes 
suffered much at the hands of history, we are prone to 
exalt the virtue of patriotism above everything else, 
Let us not forget Emily Hobhouse, She was an Kaglish- 
womau to the marrow, prond of her people, and its 
great misssion and history, But for hen, patriotism was 
not enough. Whon she saw her country embark on a 
policy which was in conflict with the higher moral law, 
she did not say, ‘ My country, right or wrong’. She 
whole-heartedly took our side against that of her ows 
people, and in doing so, rendered an imperishable service 
not only to us, bat also to her own Eogland and to the 
world at large. For this loyalty to the higher and 
greater things of life, she suffered deeply, a 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth — part. 
(By M. K. Gandhi} 
Chapter XXIX 


‘Return Soon’ 


From Madras 1 proceeded to Calcutta where I found 
myself hemmed in by difficnltios, I knew no one there. 
So I took a rovm in the Great Wastern Hotel. Here I 
became acquainted with Mr. illerthorpe, a representative 
of the Daily Telegraph. He invited me to the Bengal 
Club where he was staying. He did not then realise 
that an Indian could not be taken to the drawing room 
of the Club, Having discovered the restriction, he took 
me to his room. He expressed his sorrow regarding 
this prejudice of the local Englishmen, and spologised 
to me for not having been able to take me to the 
drawing-room, 

I had of course, to see Surendranath Bannerjea the 

Idol of Bengal’. When I met him he was surrounded 
by a number of friends. He said: 


‘‘T am afraid people will take no interest in your 


work, As you know our difficulties here are by no 
means few. Bat you must try as best you can. You 
will have to enlist the sympathy of Maharajas, Mind 


you meet the representatives of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation. You should meet Raja Sir Pyarimohan Mukerji 
and Maharaja Tagore. Both are liberal-minded and take 
a fair share in public work. ” 


TI met these gentlemen, but without any specess. 
Both gave me a cold reception and said it was no easy 
thing to call a public meeting in Calcutta, and if any 
thing could be done, it would practically all depend on 
Surendranath Bannerjoa. 


I saw that my task was becoming more and moro 
diffioult. I called at the office of the Amrit Bazar 
Latrika, ‘The gentleman whom I met there took me 
to be a wandering Jew. Bangrbasi went even one better. 
The Kiditor kept me waiting for an hour. He had 
evidently many interviewers, but he would not so much 
as look at me even when he had disposed of the rest, 
On my venturing to broach my subject after the long 
wait, he said: ‘Don’t you see our hands are full? There 
is no end to the number. of visitors like you. You had 
better go. I am not disposed to listen to you,’ For a 
moment I felt offended but I quickly understood the 
editor's position. I had heard of the fame of Bangabasi. 
I could see that there was a regular stream of visitors 
there. And they were all people acquainted with him, 
Hia paper had no lack of topics to discuss, and South 
Africa was hardly known then. 

However serious a grievance may bo in the eyes of 
the-man who suffers from it, ho will be but one of tho 
numerous people invading an editor’s office, exch with 
a grievance of his own. [low is he to meet them all? 
Moreover, the aggrieved party sssumes that the editor 
ia possessed of a lot of power, Only the editor will 
know that his power can hardy travel beyond the 
threshold of his office. But I was not discouraged. I 
kept on secing editors of other papors. As nsual I met 
the Anglo-Indian editors also. Tho Slalesman and the 
Englishman roalised the importance of the question, I 


gave them long interviews and they published them in 
fall, 


Mr. Sanders, Editor of the Englishman, claimed me as 
his own, He placed his office and paper at my disposal. 
He even allowed me the liberty of making whatever 
changes I liked in the leading article he had written on 
the situation whose proof he sent me in advance. It is 
no exaggeration to say that a friendship grew up between 
us. He promised to render me all the help he could and 
he carried out the promise to the letter snd kept on 
his correspondence with me until he was tsken seriously 
ill, 

Throughout my life I have had the privilege of many 
such friendships, which have sprung up quite unexpectedly, 
What Mr. Sanders liked in me was my freedom from exag- 
geration and my devotion to truth, He subjected me to 
a searching oross-exemination before he began to sympa- 
thise with my cause, and he saw that I had spared 
neither will nor pains to place before him an impartial 
statement of the case even of the White man in South 
Africa and to appreciate it. 


My experience hes shown me that we win justice 
quickest by rendering jusiice to the other party. 


The- unexpected help of Mr. Sanders had begun to 
encourage me to think that I might succeed, after all, 
in holdiog a public meeting in Calcutta, when I received 
the following cable from Durban: ‘Parliament opens 
January. [eturnm soon.’ 

So I addressed a lotter to the Pross in which I ex- 
plained why I had to leave Calcutta so abruptly, and 
set off for Bombay.  Bofora starting I wired to the 
Bompay agent of Dada Abdalla and Co, to arrange for 
my passage by the first possibte boat to South Africa. 
Dada Abdulla had just then purchased the steamship 
Courland and he insisted on my travelling on that boat, 
offering to take me and my family free of charge. I 
thankfnlly accepted the offer and in the beginning of 
December I set sail a second time for South Africa, 
now with my wife and two sons and the only son of 
my widowed sister. Another steamship Naderi also sailed 
for Durban at the same time. The agonts of the 
Company were Dada Abduila and Co. The total number 
these boats carried must have veen from eight to ten 
hundred passengers. Half of these were going to the 
Transvaal, ( Translated from Navajivan by M D.) 

END OF PART II 
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Back Volumes of Young India for the year 1949 
and 1920 ara ‘not available, only a few volumes for 
the yoar 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 are in stock. 

To Subscribers 

The journal will be commenced or renewed only 
aftér the amount of the V. P. P. ts reulised at our 
ojice, the usual timo taken up in this after its acceptance by 
the subscriber being 10 days. No complaints should there- 
foro bo made in respect of non-receipt of the journal until 
after 2 weeks of the date df acceptance. Aanager, VY, 1, 
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The Wheel of Life 
( By C, Rajagopalachar ) 

[ The headline is of my making buat what follows is 
an abstract of C. Rajegopalachar’s notes. submitted to the 
Royal Agricultural Commission. The value of the notes 
lies in its being an accurate record of his experience. 
After a careful perusal of the note, the resder will 
answer for himself whether the spinning wheel is or is 
not truly the Wheel of Life for India’s millions. C. 
Rajagopaiachar’s second suggestion that the temptation of 
drink must be removed from the poor people is worthy 
of serious consideration by those who will solve the 
problem of economic distress. If the men will use up 
in drink the hard earned coppers of their women spinners, 
even the spinning wheel will be bnt a frail support. 

M. K. G. ] 

The conclusion that hand-spinning is the most suitable 
supplementary industry is confirmed by actual experiencs 
in the Khaddar revival work undertaken in this proviace 
by the organisations of the Indian National Congress, 
There are handspianing centres working in Sslem and 
Coimbatore as well as in South Arcot, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, Madura, Ramnad, Tionevelly and Malabar, not 
to refer to the Telugu districts. The centres opened do 
not exhaust by any means the possibilities of Khaddar 
work. The extent of the work has been limited by the 
funds and number of organisers and workers available at 
present. It has also been necessarily limited by the pace 
at which the demand for handspun cloth has progressed 
as a result of propaganda, There is, in potentiality, a 
market for Khaddar as wide as if not the entire popala- 
tion, at least the middle and upper classes, 

That hand-spinning with its poor return has appealed 
to the economic sonse of the rural labourer is evident 
from the rapid and spontaneous development in every 
dry raral area where a good contre has beon started 
with efficient management, In the Tamil districts there 
are now altogether over 30,000 wheels, all worked ia 
the peasants’ own cottages, which they will not stop 
unless compelled to do so by our failing to supply cotton 
or buy the product. If there is any doubt fel: on this 
point, one has only to go and ask any of thess 30,0C0 
and odd women who are now spinning what she thinks 
of it after her four years’ experience. How far it has 
become a necessary part of her domestic “economy is 
known only to these organisers of the Khadi centres who 
occasionally for want of capital or other reason fail to 
have cotton for distribution among the spianers, 

The 30,000 wheels have come into existence in a 
comparatively short period of time. In less than ten 
months in the centre in my charge, where there was not 
one wheel working at commencement, 2,000 came into 
existence. The women who have taken to handspinning 
in this province havo done s0 simply and purely 40 
supploment tho family earnings and not out of any 
political motive or as a result of any political propaganda, 
The unbalanced domestic budget was thy sole creative 
force. The progress of handspinniog ia our districts 
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an accurately condacted 


may therefore be taken 43 ae 
any political 


economic experiment unsflected by 
forces. 

The actual experience of Khaddar work daring these 
four years in the Tamil districts has shown, (1) that the 
wages earned by handspinning though very small are 
enough antomatically to attract the agricultaral population, 
(2) that the occupation is eminently suited to the 
conditions of life of that population, and ( 3 ) that there is 
no other remuuerative and suitable employment available 
to large olasses of people. 

It must bs stated here that as yet in our province 
only women haye taken to the industry. It will be some 
time bafore the men can bo induced to take to it on a 
large scale. But an industry that gives occupation to 
the women and girls, including the old and feeble, is 
sufficiently important quantitatively to a population whose 
female element is ready and willing to do manual work. 
Men assist in some of the processes involved even now, 
such a8 sometimes, ginning, carding, walking to and from 
the issue depot, etc, It is expected that the pressure of 
economic distress and a larger demand for Khaddar and 
the oxample of voluntary spinners will break down the 
objection ‘of the male agricultural population to sitting 
at the wheel in course of time, 

Our experience has shown that the spinning wheel 
has not only operated as relief for chronic idleness of 
the able-bodied, but also as an effective old-age insurance, 
for the protection of the old and feeble, who would 
otherwise be destitute and uncared for in a poor 
population dependent on daily labour for their subsistenco. 
Our experience has also shown that no special training 
is meeessary to spread the industry. Daughter 
learns from mother and neighbour from neighbour 
and the thing spreads oasily from one village 
to another. 

The vest majority of our spinners in the Tamil 
districts spin about 10 to 12 counts of yarn, about 400 
yards per hour, The spinner is able to ply the wheel 
at any time of the day or night whenever she feels 
leisure and inclination. She does not feel any physical 
strain, even though she sits at the wheel continuously 
for hours. The psasant women in the ares in my charge 
havo been found to earn (taking 15 cases picked at 
random ) on the average R3. 11-9-8 during the twelve 
months betweon 1st November 1925 and 1st Ovtober 
1926. Their work on the fiolds and at home left them 
leisure for an average output of fifty pounds in the year, 
Some women earned as much as lis, 23-9-0 in the year, 
Few earned less than Ks, 16 per year, 


This may sppear very small to those who are 
unacquainted with the condition of our agricultural 
population. The income of the same families from their 
lands is not in most cases above Rs. 50 per family per 
year including even the fodder obtained for maintaining 
live-stock. This will show the sabstantial valae, to these 
families, of spinning as a supplementary industry. A 
family may often ran two or more wheels in which case 
the income is greatly incroased. 

The chiof difiicnities io extending the market for 
Khaddar are, (1 ) the fashion that has been created for 
line fabrics, (2) the greater cost of handspun cloth as 
compared with that of mill prodacts, especially oloth 
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imported from abroad. If the sccond difficulty is over- 
come, the poor classes would at once Support the product 
of their own cottage industry and there would be an 
unlimited market. The industry needs therefore pro- 
tection against mill yarn and millcloth. This protection 
13 at present obtained by appealing to the philanthropy 
Of the upper classes. It can also be done by a scheme 
of State bounty devised for the purpose so as to help 
production and reduce prices. If for instance the present 
production of 8 lakhs in tho Tamil districts is to be 
increased tenfold ( which it is quite possible to achieve ), 
the bounty needed would only be about Its, 20 lakhs a 
year. This protection, if continued for some years, 
would 80 increase the general prosperity and purchasing 
power of the poorest classes, by reasons of the national 
recurring annual saving through the revived industry 
Supplanting the purchase of tho foreign product, that 
the bounty may then become unnecessary. 

It is not, however, expected that the Government, 
as at present constituted, would come forward with this 
assistance, It is therefore necessary for us to depend 
upon the philanthropic protection of the upper classes 
in order that the poor may be saved the effects of 
unemployment. No economic theories can be an answer 
to the problem of unemployment which demands solution 
at any cost, If the Government is not prepared to pay 
the cost of this solution it is the duty of any community 
which wants to stand on stable foundations to boar the 
cost voluntarily. 

State assistance, by way of lending capital and 
facilities for production and distribution, reduced freights, 
preferential treatment in octroi and other such taxation 
can and should be given at once in any case. 

The State too can help by making: its departments 
purchase handspun for all cloth needed for uniforms, 
hospitals and the like, and by encouraging its officers to 
set the example by using the products of the supple- 
mentary home industry of our agricultural population in 
preference to finer fabrics. 

There is one other thing which oan be done besides 
farnishing a supplementary occupation which will automa- 
tiodlly conserve and improve the resources of the agri- 
culturist population. If the temptations and opportunities 
for spending his earnings on liquor bo removed, the 
agriculturist would be less poor than he is, If nothing 
else can be done, this at least can ba, which again is 
an appeal to the upper and middle classes who have 
made the national budget depend on the poor man’s 
drink-waste. I am not urging prohibition here, in the 
usual way. Total prohibition may bo delayed or opposed 
in other. countries for various roasons; but where the 
vast majority of the population is poor and where there 
is such terrible enforced idleness, drink is a danger and 
a poison which the State is, in dnty, bouad to save the 
people from. 

I deprecate attempts at giving facilities for factory 
employment to our female agricultural population. We 
can and should find such cconpations for them as will 
not involve separation from the family for continued 
durations. Our experience of the effects of ginning and 
other factories near rural areas on the life and character 
of the female rural population warns us against ony 
extension in that direction in order to solyo the problem 
of rural unemployment. 
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Currency 


For the past many years, I have rosisted the pressure 
of friends to study the currency question, not because 
it is not one of the most important questions engaging 
public attention but because I have more than enough 
to do and because I know nothing about the science and 
I never speak or write on subjects of which I have not 
acquired a knowledge to my own satisfaction. 1 ani now 
no longer able to resist the pressure. The friends urge 
that I must assist in popularising its study, and use such 
influence as I possess among the masses for their educa- 
tion in this vital matter, I do not share their enthusiasm, I 
am not sure that the masses can bs made to understand 
the very intricate riddles of currency. But I dare not 
brush aside the weighty statement they make that the 
present currency policy of the Government if carried out 
means a strain opon the resources of the dumb millions 
of India which they are ill able to snstain, I have 
therefore promised to study the question, opon the 
columns of Young India or its discussion and if 
possible to express my Own Opinion about it. In redomp- 
tion of that promise I am in a position to publish else- 
where what I hope is the first instalmont of a series 


‘of articles on currency from the pen of lrofessor 


P, A, Wadia, I have myself just finished » preliminary 
study of the report of the Royal Commission. I confess I 
do not understand it ss I would understand say a work 
on the eodnomics of the spinning wheel. I am in search 
of a teacher who would make the language of currency 
almost as real to me as that of the spinning wheel. 
Then but not till then shall I be able to express my 
own opinion on the problem, Mcanwhile I promise to 
devote to its serious study all the odd moments I can 
pare. 
Stray Dogs v. Village Dogs 

A friend says ‘ You advocate the destruction of stray 
dogs. Do you include in the category~ the very useful 
village dogs?’ Most certainly I do not. I have made 
that perfectly clear in the pages of Navajivan, The 
Village dogs are the cheapest and the most efficient 
police we have for protecting villagers against thieves at 
night and intruding dogs and other animals during the 
day, But I have not advocated an indiscriminate destruc- 
tion even of stray dogs. Many other remedies have to 
be adopted before that drastic measure is resorted to. 
What I have insisted upon is a municipal bye-law antho- 
rising municipalities to destroy unowned dogs, This 
simple legislation will protect the dogs. from cruel 
neglect and put the Mshajan upon their mettle. It is 
the indiscriminate and thoughtless charity which has to 
be resisted, That charity which feeds dogs-and indeed 
men who choose to become beggars harms the 
beggars and the society which encourages such false 
charity. 


The Worthiest Lady 


A correspondent sends the following interesting cutting 
taken from a history of Rome: 


“So the Romans had loisure for feasting and for 
diverting thomselyes; and once Titus and Aruns were 
Supping with their brother Sextus and their cousin 
Tarquinius of Collatia was supping with them. And 
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they disputed about their wives, whose wife of them 
all was the worthiest lady. Then said Tarquinius: 
‘Let us go and see with our own eyes what oar 
wives are doing, so shall we know which is the 
worthiest.’ Upon this they all mounted their horses, 
and rode first to Rome. And there they found the 
wives of Titus and of Arans and of Sextus feasting 
vod making merry. They then rode on to Collatia 
and it was Jate in the night, but they found Lucretia, 
the wife of Tarquinius of Collatia, neither feasting, nor 
yet sleeping, buat she was sitting with her handmaids 
around her and all were working at the loom. So 
when they saw this, they all seid ‘ Lucretia is the 
worthiest lady.’ Aad she entertained her husband 
and his kinsmen and after that they rode back to 
the camp, ” 


meena 


M. K, G 
Gold Standard for India 
The Gold Standard 


The currency history of the world upto the beginning 

Jf the Great War is a history of the gradual adoption 
of an effective gold standard as the only system of 
currency which secured relative stability in the level of 
prices and stability of foreiga exchanges. An effective 
or honest gold standard involves three requisites.:—( a ) 
a free market for gold, (b) a gold coia as the unib of 
measurement of values and a free mint, end (c) convertibility 
of all other media of exchange into the standard coin. 
Io 1914 the whole of the world, with the exception 
of China and India, had a monetary system resting on 
® gold basis with gold coins in circulation. The War 
which followed and the six years of post-war finance 
bear witness to the trath that ourrency disorders 
arising from(the voluntary or) forced abandonment 
of the gold standard bring in their train economic 
derangement and ruin. And it is now universally 
recogaisod both by economists and bankers and financiers 
that it is only a return to the gold standard which will 
contribute to economic recovery. and tho revival of 
confidence, ‘Ihe gold standard is desired generally 
throughout Europe; Swoden, Great Britain, South 
Africa have already returned to it. In other countries 
Stabilisation of prices has been the first Object to be 
aimed at, with a view to the gradual restoration of 
complete convertibility of notes and a free market for 
gold. Mr, Keynes’ plan of an alternative standard 
resting On a token basis with complete control of credit, 
and involving the use of index numbers, has been 
generally rejected by economists srid bankers as assuming 
® degree of carrency knowledge on the part of govern- 

ment and the public which does not exist, Kyen though 

the value of gold ia the past has not been stable, the 

experience gained in recent years and growing statistical 

information On currency, credit ani production point to 

the practicability of et ibilising the value of gold moro 

effectively and confining fluctuations within narrower 

limits than in the past. It is both incorrect and mis- 

leading to suggest as tho Hilton Young Commission 


suggest that what LKaropo desires today is not tho 
old pre-war gold standard, bat ag improved gold 
Standard ig which gold is not to be used for 
purposes Of internal circulation by a legal prohi- 


bition of its use as a mediam of exchange. What most 


of the countrics which are today off from the gald 
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standard desire is a return to the gold standard with 
complete convertibility of all other media of exchange 
into gold; if there will be a difference between the gold 
standard at which Larops is aiming, it will be simply 
this that people having grown increasingly familisrised 
with oredit instruments of all kinds will increasingly 
use tokens for internal circulation. This is borne out by 
the fact that even to day American papor money enjoys 
a wide ourrency iu Europe, though the gold reserve 
which makes it convertible into gold is at # great 
distance, 


With the trade of Europe and of the entire world 
conducted on a gold basis, the interests of India like- 
wise demand a gold standard—aend an honest effective 
gold standard. If a large number of countries todey 
use inconvertible tokens as money for internal circulation, 
it is not because they have learnt the use of an 
improved standard; it is because they are forced to do 
so, because their gold resources are not sufficiently large 
to enable them to return to the pre-war monetary 
system. It is necessity, not the discovery of a mora 
scientific currency, that compels them to the use of 
inconvertible tokens. Ia the case of Indie, it is well 
known that we draw gold to this country from year to 
year in settlemont of our trade balance in quantities 50 
large as to enable us to acquire an effective gold standard 
within a few years. Nay, even our present gold 
resources are fully adequate to enable us to start on & 
gold standard, keeping our token currency full legal 
tender as at present. These resources are £40,000,000 
in the Gold Standard Reserve, £23,000,000 in sterling 
securities in the paper currency Reserve held in Eogland, 
and £ 22,000,000 in gold held in the Paper Currency 
Reserve in India. 


The Scheme for a Gold Stundard in Inte. 


The schemo for an effective gold standard suggested 
by Indian public opinion ig very simplo. Allow the 
rupee currency, both silver and notes, to remain in 
circulation as full legal tender. The Government should 
give an undertaking not to coin rupees or add to tho 
rupee currency in future—al] additions to the currency 
should be made in gold. A gold coin, preferably of 
the same fineness and weight as the sovereign, to be 
called the mohur, be introduced, the relation of which 
to the rupee shall be that of 1 to 15, with a freo and 
open mint. A central reserve to be built up in India 
on the basis of the existing gold resources, and our 
gold reserves at present in Nogland should be gradually 
transferred to India as the storling securities mature 
and are liquidated. The existing sterling securities 
should not be diverted to any purpose except that of 
establishing a gold standard, 


Gold Stundared 


Tho Commission in thoir examination of the scheme 
for a gold standard do not consider the scheme put 
forward by Indian esonomio thought, but the scheme of 
the Finance Wepartment of the Government of India, 
Under this scheme the rapee is to bo ultimately reduced 
to the position of a token c2in logal tender upto Ki. 50 
only. There is to be a gold cin with a free mint 
for gold; altimately Government would have to de- 
monetise silver up to two handred crores of rapecs, The 
amount of gold requirod for introduciog the scheme io 


The Commission and its Criticism of the 
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all its stages wouht be one hundred ond thirty soven 
crores of rupees or £103,000 ,000 


(1) Effect of India’s Additional Demand fur Gold 


The Commissioners observe that the scheme “ would 
involve the attraction to India of a large additional 
Amount of gold, required for currency and the conversion 
of hoards. It would also involve the sale of an amount 
of redundant silver equal to about thrice the world’s 
production.” Now the introduction of a full gold 
Standard suggested by Indian public opinion does not 
involve any additional immediate demand for gold nor 
any sale of a large amount of silver. Tho Commission 
have ignored this scheme and considered only the 
Scheme of the Finance Department. They farther 
assume that the figures suggested by the Finance 
Department were rigid and tual. They wrongly 
identify the Finance Department scheme with the 
Indian demand and condemn it as such. 


Even the soheme of the Finance Department is, on 
its own merits, not so impracticable as the Commission 
want us to believe, Their first objection to the scheme 
ig the effect on world prices of India’s additional demand 
for gold which the scheme would involve. This demand 
is estimated at £103,000,900 on the basis of 1s. 6d.; on 
the basis of is, 4d, this would be reduced to about 
£90,000,000, Now India’s actual assets in gold today, 
including the gold, the gold standard Reserve and 
the sterling securities in the Paper Currency Reserve 
are more than £ 80,000,000. But in considering the 
scheme of the Finance Depattment, the Commi- 
ssioners altogether ignore the existence of India’s gold 
resources available in England. India has no need 
to go like a beggar to America, when and as long as 
she has these gold resources, and also as long as with a 
favourable trade balance she can command adequate 
supplies of gold from year to year. Finally shall we say 
that the scheme of the Finance Department could have 
been easily improved upon, if only the rupee had been 
allowed to retain its full legal tender cheracter, and 
thus the necessity for conversion avoided ? 


(11) Uncertainty of the Estimated Demand 


In the second place the Commission urge that the 
difficulties created by a large demand for gold would be 
intensified, if the anticipated demand was exceeded by 
unforeseen conditions, As soon ss it became kngwn that 
the status of the rupee was threatened, holders of rupees, 
it is urged, would get rid of every rupee they could 
spare. This is an unnecessary assumption. The rupee 
need not be limited in its legal tender value. All that 
ig necessary to ensure its circulation as token coin is to 
limit its supply and stop further coinege. So long as 
the rhpee remains legal tender to an unlimited extent 
there is no danger of people tendering rupews for 
converting them into gold, for there is no inducement 
to de so as people can get gold in the market. The 
Commissioners themselves observe the ‘there is good 
reagon to believe that large quantities of hosrded rupees 
have already been converted in this way. Since it is 
pot proposed that the rupee should cease to be a legal 
teader there will be no greater incentive to convert under 
the new system then there is now.” The Commission 
gverlook the fact that India is s poor country, that 
by far the larger number of tragsactions in the villages 
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are small transactions requiring tho nse of the rupee, 
and that over 80% of the population live in. villages, 
Those who advocate a gold standard with convertibility 
of other media of exchange into gold rest their case on 
the obvions ptinciple that once people.are assured that 
they will get gold when they want it, they will willingly 
accept notes and other substitutes for gold. 

(TIL) Effect on The Silver Market 


As for the effect on the silver market all the 
apprehensions of the Commission are based on wrong 
premises. The Commission contemplate under the 
Blackett scheme a demonetisation of silver on the 
assumption that the legal tender limit will be Rs. 50. 
If the rupee is a note printed on silver all that is 
necessary to ensure that it should circulate at its face 
value as a medium of exchange is that the issue of such 
a token should be limited; this oan be secured by an 
undertaking that no more rupees are to be coined, all 
additions necessary with growing trade being made in 
gold or gold notes. Under a gold standard no large 
amount of rupees need be withdrawn from sirculation 
at once; people will always require an enormous token 
currency for their daily transactions in a country like 
India. The existing token currency may well be left to 
itself; to propose the imposition of a legal tender limit 
is to deliberately suggest difficulties in the way of a 
full gold standard. It is thu3 not at all necessary to 
convert two hundred crores of silver rupees or four 
hundred eighty seven million ounces into gold at once. 
If the silver rupees sre not to be melted, all fears about 
effects on the silver market and silver hoards | are simply 
beside the point. 


(1V) Effect on Silecr Iloards 


The Commissioners show anxiety about the heavy 
losses which would be inflicted on the poorer classes of. 
India who have put their savings into silver ornaments 
and who would find their stores of values depreciated 
by perhaps 60% by the sotion of Government. This 
fear of further depreciation is based on grounds which 
we have already examined. ‘We do not anticipate any 
such ‘lifficulty about the silver market if the full legal 
tender quality of the rupee is retained for the fime 
being under a gold standard. 

(V) Effect on China 

China’s currency policy may be affected by the 
adoption of a gold standard by India, China is the best 
judge of its own interests. If China enters the gold 
market, the demand will be adjusted by the conditions 
of, trade, If the nations of the world can meet together 
for the pooling of the world’s gold resources on an 
equitable basis and on the principle of ‘‘ each according 
to its needs ,” we have no doubt that the present re- 
sources with the annual additions to the gold stock of 
the world are more than sufficient for the world’s needs;. 
and the last ten years have further taught us methods 
of economising the preciqus metals for monetary purposes 
which will leave an ample margin for future develop- 
ments of trade and commerce. If China is to be 
regarded as a dumping ground for the finished oomodities 
of Western countries and concern for China's trade is a 
concern for the capture of an ‘‘ undeveloped market ,” 
it is not Indian interests that are at stake, The uniform 
adoption of a gold standard by both India and Chita 
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(V1) Raising of the Required Credits 


As for raisiog required credits, it is simply prejudicing 
the case for a gold stendard by a bogey created by 
those who do not desire to give India an effective gold 
standard. A couatry that has more than 4 60,000,000 
in goldin safe oustody with Croat Britain, a country 
that normally draws more than fifty crores worth of 
gold every year in settlement of its trade balance, is 
solemnly told by our Royal Commissioners to ask for a 
oredit fram the Governor of the Bank of England, who 
will consnit the Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
We could take this advice seriously only if we assume 
that property kept in safe custody can only be recovered 
by asking oar custodians to give us a loan of it, that 
gold is a commodity to be distributed according to the 
aweet will of Great Britain and America and that it is 
not distributed according to the distribution of the world’s 
trade. 


The Commission in rejecting finally Sir Basil Blackett’s 
scheme observe: ‘In our’ opinion,” the attempt to intro- 
duce an effective gold standard “ can only be accomplished 
at the cost of insecurity to those countries which have 
restored their monetary standards, and at the risk ,of 
delay to those countries which are now seeking with 
reasonable promise to do so, and this uncertainty and 
delay are likely to produce higher interest rates, business 
disturbance, and economic depression with inevitable 
repercussions on the economic will-being and commercial 
prosperity of India.” We have slready indicated that 
neither the United States nor any of the European 
countries are likely to be affected by the adoption of 
the gold standard on the part of India. The United 
States have indicated their willingness to co-operate with 
any country in the world that will ease it of some of 
its stook of gold; and a prosperons India resting on a gold 
basis with gold in circulation, far from involving economic 
depression for the rest of the world, will be the surest 
foundation for trade revival following on a larger 
purchasing power. 


The disturbance of world prices which the Commission 
apprehend presupposes an extraordinary demand for 
gold on the part of India; if the introduction of the 
gold standard in India, as contemplated by Indian public 
opinion, involves for the present only the adoption of a 
gold coin as the unit of measurement and a mint for 
converting gold builion offered to it into coins, all 
apprehension about disturbance of world prices is 
misplaced and beside the point. 


If the simple measures suggested by Indian opinion 
for the introduction of the gold standard remove the 
objections raised by the Commission to Sir Basil Blackett’s 
soheme, the case for the Gold Bullion Standard need 
not even be considered, The Gold Bullion Standard as 
contemplated by the Commission is a monetary system 
resting entirely on a token currency which can be con- 
verted into gold only when ballion is demanded in 
the minimum quantity of foar hundred ounces 
The use of gold for internal cireutation is to be legally 
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forbidden. ‘he object simed at is a complete control 
of credit and the money market through the centra- 
lisstion of reserves. ‘The Gold Ballion Standard jadged 
by the Commission's own criterion of simplicity is by 
its complexity and subtlety likely to sreuse suspicion 
instead of winning public confidence. It is 4 perpetuation 
of the gold exchange standard with all its vices. Credit 
control is economically sound when it reét# on & gold 
basii under an honest gold standard; it becomes dangerous 
when instead of resting on a gold basis it requires & 
knowledge of index numbers whose reliability is impeached 
by the Government of India themselves; it becomes 
all the more langerons when it is a control exercised 
by a body of men not directly responsible to an 
enlightened public opinion and who may be influenced 
by considerations not solely determined by Indian 
interests, 


With the introduction of a gold coin and » mint for 
the conversion of bullion into coin, it would be possible for 
this cougtry to build up an adequate gold reserve within 
a few years. In the building up of such a central reserve 
a central bank will play an important part. If the 
Imperial Bank of India is to be converted into the Central 
Reserve Bank, it is necessary that the existing constitu: 
tion should be radically altered. The present shareholders 
may be bought ont, and the bank made a truly national 
institution by the issue of shares of Rs. 50 earh, with 
a legal maximum percentage laid down for dividends or 
in the alternative with a guaranteed fixed rate of interest. 
The Imporial Bank cou’d then like the Bank of England 
be divided into two branches, the issue department 
being administered under a special Act, and the banking 
department ministering to the monetary needs of the 
country as a bankers’ bank. 


Shall we briefly summarise the Indian demand ? 


(a) A gold coin preferably of the same weight and 
fineness as the English sovereign; 


(b) A free miat for converting gold bullion brought 
to it into gold coias; 

(c)} The ropee and rupee notes to remain unlimited 
legal tender as at present, and not convertible into gold 
for the moment; 


(d) An undertaking on the part of Government that 
no more rupees will be coined and that all future 
additions to the ourrency to be made in gold coins or 
gold notes backed by gold; 


(e¢) The ratio of the gold coin to the rupee to be 
that of 1 to 165; 


and (f) The centralisation of all gold reserves in 
India through a central bank whose activities will be safe- 
gaarded by legislation and which will be not a private 

concern bat a national institution. 
P. A. WADIA 
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My Experiments with Truth 
{By M. KR. Gandhi } 
PART III—CHAPTER | 


Rumblings of the Storm 

This was my first voyage with my wife and children. 
I. have often observed in the course of this narrative 
that on account of child marriages amongst middle class 
Hindus, whilst the husband is literate the wife remains 
almost illiterate and a wide gulf separates the life of 
the wife from that of the husband who has to become 
his wife’s teacher. So I had to think out the details of 
the dress my wife and children were to adopt, the food 
they were to eat, and the manners suited to their new 
surroundings. Some of the recollections of those days 
cause much amusement, A Hindu wife regards implicit 
Obedience to ner husband as the highest religion. A 
Hindu husband regards himself as the Lord of his wife 
who must always dance attendance on him. 

I believed at the time I am writing of that in order 
+9 lock civilised our dress and manners had to approxi- 
mate to the ltaropean standard as far as possible. For, 
I thought only thus could we have some inflaencs and 
without inflaence it wus not possible to serve the 
commuaity. 


So I determined the style of dress of my wife and 
children. How could I like them to bs known ss Kathia- 
war Ranias? The Parsis used then to be regarded as 
the most civilised amongst Icdians, and so, where the 
complete European style seemed to be unsnited, we 
adopted the Parsi style, Accordingly my wife wore the 
Parsi saz and boys the [Parsi coat and triniers. Of 
course no one should be withcut stcckings and shoes, 
It was long before my wife and children got used to 
them. The shoes cramped their feet and the stockings 
stank with perspiration. The toes often got sore. I[ 
hdd always my answers ready for all these objections. 
Bat I have an impression that it was not the answers 
but the force of authority that carried conviction. They 
screed to the changes in dress bec.use there was no other 
alternative. Inthe same spirit and with mre reluctance 
they adopted the use of knives and forks, When my 
infatnation for these sigus of civilisation wore away, 
they gave up the knives and forks. ‘he return to 
the original mode was perhaps no less irksome than 
after having been long accastomed 
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to them. But I can see today that we feel all the 
freer and lighter for having cast off the tinsel of 
* civilisation.’ 

Oa board the same boat with us were some relatives 
and acquaintances. These and other deck passengers I 
frequently met because I was free to move about anywhere 


and everywhere on the boat as it belonged to my client 
friends. 


As the boat was making straight for Natal, withont 
calling at intermediate ports, onr voyage was of only 
eighteen days. But as though to warn us of the coming 
real storm on land a strong gale overtook us whilst we 
were Only four days from Natal. December is a month 
of summer and monsoon in the Southern hemisphere, 
and so gales, great and small, were quite c)mmon in 
the Southern seas. The gale in which we were caught 
was so sharp and prolonged that the passengers were 
alarmed, Jt was a solemn scene. All became one in — 
face of the common calamity. They forgot their differ- 
ences end began to think of the one and only Gocd— 
Musalmans, Hindus, Christians and all. Some took yariou: 
vows. Tke captain also joined the passengers in their 
prayers. He assored them all that though the storm 
was not without danger he had experience of many m>ro 
dangerous ones, and explained to them that a well-built 
ship could stand almost apy weather. Bat they 
were inconsolable. Every moment were heard souads 
and crashes which foreboded breaches and leaks 
The ship rocked and rolled so mich that it seemed as 
though she would capsize any moment. It was out of 
the question for any one to remain at this hour on 
deck. ‘His wiil be done’ was the only ory on every 
lip, So far as I can recollect we must have bsen in 
this plight for about twenty four hours, At last the 
sky cleared, the sun mace his appearance, and the 
captain said that the storm had blowa over. People’s 
faces again beamed with gladness and with the disappear- 
ance of danger disappeared als») the name of God 
from their lips. Eating ond drinking, singiog and 
merrymaking gain became the order of the day. The 
fear of death was gone, aad the momentary mood of 
earnest. prayer gave place ta maya. There were of 
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course the usual xamas and the prayers, but they had 
none of the solemnity of that dread hour. 

Rat the storm had made me one with the passengers. 
is may be said that I had little or very little fear of 
the storm, for I had exnerience of similar ones. I am 
a good sailor and do not get seasick, So I conld 
fearlyssly move amongst the passengers bringing them 
comfort and good cheer, and conveying to them the 
hoarly reports of the captain. The friendship 1 thus 
formed stood me, aa we shall see, in very good stead. 

The ship cast anchor in the port of Darban on the 
18th or 19th of December. The Naderi also reached 
the same day. 

But the real storm was still to come. 

(Translated from the Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Her other Services 

In sending me a cutting from Indian Opinion, 
Phoenix (Natal), a friend drew my attention to an 
omission from General Smuts’ tribate to Emily Hob- 
house copied some time ago in these pages. It refers 
to her effort to introduce spinning and weaving industry 
amongst the distressed Boer women after the Boer War. 
Here is the passage in question : 

“ She rendered other services to us. After the 
war she came to live and work among us and taught 
home industriesgto our danghters. In part this 
work still survives among us, and I only regret that 
the conditions of life have prevented her spinning 
and weaving industry from becoming the general 
practice in the homes on the veld. But here, too, 
important results of her work remain, And the 
example of steadfast conrage she set us was an 
inspiration to many who did not join her spinning 
sohools. Her service here was great and her labour 
so hard that in the end it permanently ruined her 
health. Bunt to me her great signal service was 
rendered not in that after war period, but in 
connection with the reform of the concentration camps 
during the war. 

“ IT have not time to refer to her later activities 
before, during and after the great world war, The 
last remains of her health and strength she spent 
in Germany, in succouring women and ohildren who 
were ruffering and hungry and living amid the 
terrible conditions at the end of the Great War. 
Her name is great and revereaced not only in South 
Africa bat in thousands of homes on the continent 
of Harope.” 

Another important passage omitted is the 
following: 

“For this loyalty to the higher and grea 
thipgs of life shesuffered deeply. Her sotion was not 
understood or appreciated by her own psople. But to us 
ber example makes a special appeal. Emily Hobhouse 
will stand out ig our record asa trumpet call to the higher 
duty, to our duty and loyalty to the great things 
which do not merely concern usa nation, bat which 
hind together all the nations as a groat spiritual 
brotherhood. The Roman Hmperor has put io an- 
forgettable words the differeace betweenthis narrower 
patriotism and the wider loyalty which we owe to the 
great human ideais; “The poet hata said, Dear City of 
Ceorops and shall we not say dear City of God 2?" More 
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than aaythiog ia our history the example of Emily 
Hobhouse reminds os that we sre not merely citizens 
of South Africx, but we belong also and above all 
to the greater “ity of God.” M. K. G. 


The Message of India 


[ From the Poet’s Garden | 

{ The following is the balance of the selections sent 

by Mrs. Blair from the Poet’s talks at Shentiniketan. 
m. K.G.] 

All that spirituality does for ns is to remove Oar 
indifference and lethargy. 

With our own soul, to enter the soul that permeates 
the universe—this is the ultimate aim of spiritual 
life, 

If we continually try to shelter ourselves from the 
blows of gricf and pain, we shall never be able to 
lead complete lives, hence never be able to preserve 
our health or attain to the fulness of our power. 

The man who never gets wounds from his friend, 
but only receives indulgenee, that unfortunate man 1 
deprived of the real enjoyment of friendship. 

The happiness that falls to our lot—is it always 
according to our deserts? Do we not often get much 
more than what wo have paid for from our own pockets? 
Yet we never think that we do not deserve it. 

When we can harmonise our will with the trath 
of the Universe then only are we really free. 

Self-denial is necessary for self-realisation, 

If we want to become masters, we must be free. 

Therefore to gain the world we must leave the 
world, to do roal work we must work selflessly. 

The only difference between love and slavery is 
that love is free while slavery is bound, 

When we shall see that ineffable eternal beauty in 
the very midst of His spontaneons manifestations, then, 
aome day will the opening of our eyes in the light of 
this world be blessed, and our daily anointment with 
light be not io vain. 

As the first requirement for a tree is to hold the 
ground firmly with its roots, so do we need the roots 
of innumerable qaalities, material and spiritual, to 
establish ourselves in truth. 

Every day of our life is glorious and fall of splendonr, 
the littleness of our life does not darken it a hit. 
Fivery day is new, it is bright and it is eminently 
wonderful, Even if its cup of nectar be turned upside 
down and poured out, not a drop of it is spent. 

If a mere acquaintance sits close by my side, even 
there exists a gulf between us. That gulf is the gulf 
of insensibility and indifference. But if one day, that 
person becomes my frierd, then immediately we cross 
the gulf. 

Truly the distance from that which is near is the 
more visible in proportion to its nearness, Hence when 
we make strangers Of relatives, they become even more 
distant than mere acqasintances. 

Just as there is a wonderful balance among the 
diversities of this vast universe On account of which sll 
effort appears calm, and all energy appears beantifal, so 
likewise a harmony should sppear in all our endeavours 
and beauty in all onr actions, 

That mistress of the hoage is truly a mistress who 
can co-ordinate her will with the will of her father, and 
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mother, her brothers and sisters, her husband and children, 
her servants and neighbours, and thoroughly build up a 
honsehold welded in complete harmony. 

We are bound in the realm of ac'nality, we are free 
in the realm of beanty. 

_ As long at we have hearts, as long as God, who is 
Love, adorns this world with various beauties, 5) long 
can we not rid ourselves of pain until we are united 
with Him. | 

Nature is God's field of work, and my individual life 
is His abode of joy. 

We find Nature in the direction in which God's will 
is manifested as law, and we see Soul in the direction 
in which His will is manifested as joy. 

Oa one side is Trath, on the other Joy and Gocd is 
in between, hence through the portals of Gocd we must 
approach the abode of Joy, 

The three stages of one’s life, viz. the disciple’s life, 
the family life, and the life of renunciation, which were 
prevalent in our country, were established on the three 
attributes of Godhead, His all-peacofulness, His all-good- 
ness, and His Oneness, 

To start with we are acquainted with Truth, in the 
intermediate stage we know the Good and altimately we 
come to know Bliss, ['irst knowledge, then action, and 
ultimately love. ' 

Trath is not the ultimate stage, nor goodness. Bat 
that O.e alone is the ultimate goal. Nature is not the 
end, but the Divine Soul is the end. This is the 
message of India. 


Price of Freedom 
Mr. Gregg sends me the followiog extracts from a 
written address by Thomas Paine to the soldiers of 
General George Wsshington’s American army in the 
Ravolutionary War, December 1776, fighting against 
the British for the freedom of the thirteen American 
Colonies : 

“These are the times that try men’s souls, The 
summer soldier and the suashine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of h‘s country; but 
he that stands it mow, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman. Tyrenny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered ; yet we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we cbisin too cheap we esteem 
too lightly ; "tis dearness only that gives everything 
its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price 
upon iti goods; and it woald bo strange indeod, if 
so celestial an article as Zrcedom should not be highly 
rated. ... 

*T once felt all that kind of anger, which a 
man ought to feel, against the mean principles that 
are held by the Tories: a noted one, who kept a 
tavern at Amboy, was standing at his door, with as 
pretty a child im his hand, about eight or nine years 
old, as I ever saw, and after speaking his mind as 
freely as he: thought was prudent, fiaished with this 
unfatherly expression, ‘ Well, give me peace in my 
day.’ Not a man lives on the odatinent bat fully 
believes that 2 separation must scme time or other 
finally take place, and a generous psrent should have 
said, ‘ If there must be trouble, let it be in my day that 
my child may have peace,’ and this single  refloction 
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well applied, is sufficient to awaken every man to 
duty, Not a place upon earth might be so happy a8 
America, Her situation is remote from ali the 
wrangling world, and she has nothing to do but to 
trade with them... , 


“TI oall not upon a few, bat upon all, not on 
this state or that state, but on cvery state; op and 
help ns; lay your shoulders to the wheel; better hare 
too much force than too little, when so great an 
object is st stake. Jiet it be told to the foture 
world, that in the depth of winter, when nothing 
but hope and virtne could survive, the city snd 
the country, alarmed at one common danger, came 
forth to meet and to repulse it. Say not thet 
thousands are gone, turn out your tens of thousands; 
throw not the burden of the day upon Providence, 
bat ‘show your faith by your works’ that God may 
bless you. It matters not where you live, or 
what rank of life you hold, the evil or the blessing 
will reach you all. The far and the near, the 
home counties and the back, the rich and the poor. 
will suffer or- rejoice alike. The heart that feeis 
not now is dead; the blood of his children will curse 
his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time when a 
little might have saved the whole, and made them 
hsppy. I love the man that can smile in trouble, 
that can gather strength from distress, and grow 
brave by reflection. 'Tis the business of little 
minds to shrink; bat he whose heart is firm; and 
whose conscience approves his conduct, will pursue 
his principles unto death.. . . 


“There are sages which cannot ba overdone by 
Isnguago, and tais is cae. There are persons too 
who see not the full extent of the evil which 
threatens them; they solace themselves with hopes 
that the enemy, if he succeed, will ba merciful. 
It is the madness of folly to expect mercy from 
those who have refused to do justice; and even mercy, 
where conquest is the object, is only a trick of war; 
the cunnisg of the fox is as mutderous es the 
violence of the wolf; and we ought to guard equally 
against both.” 


It is remarkable how similar are the qaalities required 
of soldiers of peace and soldiers of war. Thomas 
Paine’s speech could be addressed almost word for word 
and with complete appropriateness to the Congress 
volunteers of 1921 who enrolled under the Ahmedabad 
Congrers pledge of complete non-violence in thought, 
Whether you secure freedom by the 
use of physical force or spiritual force, 7. ¢. through self= 
suffering, the price to be paid must be heavy, if it is to 
bs a valuable article. Bravery and perseverance in the 
face of odds are a8 necessary, if not more, to the man 
of the spirit as to the man of the sword, Whother we 
will win Swaraj by violent means or non-violent, we shall 
have to dissard ease and comfort not to speak of 
luxaries. Pratap reduced himself to penury for the sake 
of what he bolieved to be freodum, Prahiad doliyercd 
his body for frae destruction for what he believed to bs 
his freodom. But thers are among ud nut a fey who 
would gain Swaraj fora song. Thomas Paine tells a3 that 
sach a thing is not possible. 

M.K.G 
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The Greatest Good of All 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A constant reader of Young India sends the following: 

«* Here is news in a press-outting of a year ago 
which would seem to support your view regarding the 
duty of taking life under certain circumstances, which 
you have been expounding in the series of articles 
under the caption‘ Is this Humanity ?’, particularly 
in the fourth of the series published in Young India 
of November 4. 

Special to Zimes of India 
LITTLETON, ( Colorado ), Nov. 13 ( 1926 ) 

Harold Biszer, a country doctor, aged 61, who 
chloroformed his daughter because he felt that his 
own end was rear and there was no one to care for 
her when he was goae, was fully acquitted whea the 
prosecution moved the d-smissal of the case fo lowing 
the iaability of the jary to agree after fourteen hours, 
at the end of which elevea were for an acquittal. 
Dr.Bluzer’s counsel, Mr. Howry, declared: ‘Blsz<r did a 
Yight and moral thing by keeping the poor girl for 
whom he had cared for thirty-two years from becoming 
a charge on others. This imbecile girl, gargoyle, 
without arms, legs, speech or thought, whom it was 
necessary to feed with food already masticated, could 
not have a soul.’ 

“* At abont the same time Isst year J remember | 
reed sb ut a Paris case ia which an actress shot and 
killed her lover at his own importunate request, as 
he woes suffering excruciating pain from a disease from 
which there was no hope of recovery. The actress 
was tried for manslanghter, but acquitted on the jury’s 
verdict that no crime had been committed in view 
of the circumstances. Though there appears to be 
no law in France to justify sach a verdict, I have 
read that in Denmark there has been actuaily a law 
passed making it no crime for certain authorised 
persons in cwes like the above to put an end to 
a human life with ‘ happy dispatch.’ I hope these 
cases may be of interest to you and many of my 
fellow readers of Young India,” 

I reproduce this letter for it helps me to elucidate 
my own position. If such a very careful reader of 
Youttg India, a8 I koow this correspondent is, misander- 
stands my position as is evident from his letter, how 
many more occasional readers must hare done likewise ? 
Several readers did draw my attention to the danger 
of a misunderstanding arising owing to the traditional 
hardness of our hearts which makes us prone to 
seize every Opportunity of doirg violence. One can 
only be—one onght to be—most careful in the handling 
of delicate problems; but no fear of misnse of statements 
can be permitted to stop a free and honest discussion 
of fandsmentel truths. Mor me, I shall learn to be 
aod do right only by prayerful discassion, elucidation 
and interchange of views. This lotter I have quoted 
1@ #0 instance in point. ‘The disoussiou has brought tu 
light an honest misunderstanding of difference between 
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ene one ges 
the correspondent and myself in the interpretation of 
the same princip!e. 


Whi'st I am of opmon that Dr. Blazer was well 
acquitted, according to the test laid down by me, he 
was wrong io taking the life of his daughter. It 
betrayed want of faith ia the humanity of those round 
him. There was no warrant for him to suppose that 
the daughter would not have heen cared for by others. 
The position in the case of dogs under the circumstances 
assumed by me is materially different from the position in 
which Dr.Blazer found himself, Nor am I able to 
subscribe to the view that an idiot hes no soul. 1 
believe that even the lower creation have soals. 

Weightier still is the difficuliy which another 
earuest reader puts and which may be thus summarised: 


“I appreciate the position you have taken up. It 
is the only true position. But does not your argument 
after all resolve itself into the utilitarian doctrine of 
the greater good of the greater number ? And if that 
is your position, wherein does the doctrine o* non- 
violence diffor from the utilitarian which makes no 
pretence to nox-violence and which will not hesitate 
to destroy life if the destruction would lead to the 
greater good of the greater number?” 


In the first place even though the outward act may 
be the same, its implications will vary secording to the 
motive prompting it. Thus as non-violence in the West 
stops at man snd, even then, only where possible, there 
is no companciion felt either over subjecting annals 
to vivisection for the supposed greater good of mankiad 
or over heaping up most destructive armaments also 
in the name of the ssme doctrine of utility. A votary 
of non-violence, on the other hand, might have done 
one ac of destruction in common with the atilitarian, 
but he would prefer to die rather than make himself 
party to vivisection or to an endlers multiplication 
of armaments. 

The fact is that a votary of ahimsa cannot subscribe 
to the utilitarian formula. He will strive for the 
greatest gocd of all and die in the attempt to realise 
the ideal. He will therefore be willing to die s> that the 
others may Jive, He will serve himself with the rest, 
by himself dying. Tae greatest good of all inevitably 
includes the good of the greater number, and therefore 
he and the utilitarian will converge at many points in 
their career but there does come a time when they must 
part company, and ever work in opposite directions, The 
atilitarian to be logical will never sacrifice himself. The 
abso atist will even sacrifice himself. The absolutist, when 
he kills a dog, does so either out of weakaess or in rare 
cases for the sake of the dog himsolf. That it is a 
dangerous thing to decide what is or ig not good for 
the dog, and that he may therefore make grievous 
mistakes is irreleyant to the fact of the motive prompting 
the act. The sbzolutist’s sphcre of destruction will be 
always the narrowest possible. The utilitarian’s has. no 
limit. Judged by the standard of non-violence the late 
war was wholly wrong, Judged by tho utilitarian standard 
each party hss jostified it according to its idea of 
utility. Even the Jallianwalla Bag massacre was justified 
by its perpetrators on the grounds of utility. And 
precirely on tho same ground the anarchist jastifies his 
assassinations. Bat none of these acts can possibly 
be justified on the greatest-cood-of-all priaciple. 


December 9, 1926 
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Notes 

Incongruity 

With my resumed travelling, if it hag to be continued, 
begins my sorrow—crowds coming to have darshan with 
unmistakable affection in their bright eyes and smiling 
feces but doing nothing of what 1 havo ceaselessly 
poured into their ears. On the 4th instant, girls and 
boys presented to me in the early morning hours at 
Jalgaon their neatly mado strands of handspun yarn 
but with a fow honourable exceptions, they themselves 
Were dressed in mill-made cloth. I wonder if the girls 
and the boys knew why they were Spinning at all. The 


girls had been spinning only for four raonth4 and they 
belonged to the municipal school. 


Good work 


The report before me of their spinning tells me that 
the work of introducing spinning in certaia schools of 
the municipality was entrusted {o East Khandesh District 
Khadi Board. How businesslike it would be if this 
example was followed by the othor municipalities and 
Organisation of handspinning was entrastel to Khadi 
Boards who are naturally expected to have experts for 
the work? Ia this school they have both the iakli and 
the Charkha. The maximum spun by 2 single girl on 
the wheel was 7,188 yards of yara. The highest count 
was 22. The maximum por hour spun on the takli was 
120 yards; on the Charkha, 375 yards. 
Bays: 


The report 


“ Takli spinaing has so much fascinated the girls 
of standard 1V that 15 of them learnt to spin on 
Charkha and have spun during their spare time. 
Their example has induced some girls of standard III 


also to learn on Charkha. The contagion is spreading: 


and the number of such voluntary girl-spianers is 

steadily increasing. The spinning has become a 

pastime with some as they come to spin even on 

holidays. 12 prepare their own slivers whilo 2 have 
commenced even to learn carding.” 

It is to be boped that before long every girl will 
card her own cotton and prepare her own slivers and that 
the teachers will induce the girls to take to wearing 
Khaddar. The best way of doing it is fully to explain 
to the girls the reason for spinning and to place every 
facility for procuring Khaddir at reasonable prices and 
of the type they need. The teachers should also establish 
contact with tho parents of the girls and secure their 
active cd-op:ration in the work. The fact is that all this 
work can only bs thoroughly done when the organisers 
throw their whole soni into it, as witness the extraordinary 
success of the work among the Labour Union schools of 
Ahmedabad. All the spiuning toachers would do well 
to make themselves the improvised testing sppliance 
which has been dessribed in those pages. Speed without 
strength is waste. To draw thread is not enough. It is 
nécessary to draw thread that can be used for warp, 


M. K. G. 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance and no 
credit or days of grace are allowed. 

The journal will be commenced or renewed only after 
the amonnt of tho V P. P. is realised at onr office, the 
usnal {ime taken up in this after its accoptance by the 
subscriber being 10 days. No complaints should therefore 
be made iu reapect of non-receipt of tho journal until 
‘after 2 weeks of the dato of acceptance. Manager Y. I. 


Khaddar in the Punjab 

[ The following is a summary prepared in the A. I. 
S, A. office of an exhaustive report in Hindi received 
from the A. I. S. A. agency, Povjab. The original 
contains details which the summary has omitted for the 
sake of condensation. In tho original I find that 
Khaddar work is going on in 42 centres. I invite the 
reader to visualise what this means. It means a living 
contact with toilers in these villeges and distributing 
wealth among them in exchange for their labour, ‘ So do 
the merchants’ one may be thoughtlessly inclined to say. 
But there is a great difference between a merchant who 


_ goes in their midst to exploit them and a patriot who 


goes to them to invite them to work and receive wages 
for their labour. When the wheel is firmly established, 
its appeal will be irresistible. Its result will be banish- 
ment of starvation for those who would work withont 
having to tear down their homes. The feature of the 
Panjab work is that is has now become almost self- 
Supporting. It has practically no bad book debts, 
lixchange of yarn for Khaddar at an additional charge of 
2 as. per yard is a valuable feature fraught 
with great cunsequences. It is possible, I sapprse, 


only in a place like the Puojab where as the 
report says there is a large number of men snd 
women still wearing Khaddar. Lala Kishan Chand 


Bhatia naturally takes prido in the fact that he has 
been able to have sheets locally printed at reduced 
prices. He has also imported the Khadi Pratishthan 
wheel and copied it with effect. The cry in the Punjab 
as elsewhere is want of patronage. Khaddar cennot be 
sold as fast as it is produced. All may not die for 
the country, may we not for its sake even wear Khaddar 
unless it is equal in appsarance and price to the latest 
machine-made stuff fron. Manchester or Japan? If we 
will not even give one extra pice for Khaddar or put 
some restraint upon our sartorial taste what is our 
patriotism worth? The Punjab has cotton, spinning, 
weaving and commercial sbility. Will it not have 
enough patriotism to buy up Khaddar as fast as it can 
be made ? It should not bo necesiary for Jamaslalji or 
me or any one else to g» to the Punjab. collect money 
for Khadder work or to sell it. M. K. G. J 
During the year the Department has been able to 
make considerable progress in its work. It has under- 
taken direct production on a large scale, this has enabled 
it to defray much of its expenses, The Head Offica has 
also been removed from Lahore to Adampore a centre 
newly opened for production work. It has also been sble 
to improve the quality of cloth produced in Daab, In 
the previous years it was able to produce-cloth of 6 to 
10 counts, but this year it was able to produce cloth of 
16 counts. It has also been able to reduce prices to a 
considerable extent. The figures of production and sale 
for the year are given below. ‘The figures of the 
previous year are also given side by side to help 
comparison: 
Production Sale 
1924—1925 


Rs. 65,576 Rs. 80,974 


Production Sale 
1926—1926 


Rs. 1,04,688 Res. 93,468 


From this it will be seen that the production has 
increased by 90% and sales by 16%, The departmoni 
carried on propaganda in the papers and contributed 54 
articles during tho year. But it was not able to 
carry On vigorous propaganda in the cities and hence 
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an NNING 
GINNING | CABDING SPIN BIR 
Name of Centre | Bach . Each Spinners Payment Total | otal 
No. of |ginner’a | 6% of | Casder’s} ———_——___—_ + montbly | monty 
Ginners | daily Carders monthly | ,. ) : Ace | Rallele Rs |Munthly out put 
) earniog average Ho. | Sex| Age ) a ate per Ib. average} in ibs, in Re. 
(1) All-India ‘Spiuners | | 
Association, Andhra H. and M 4—0| Res . 
. ; . ie 5 : . amie - —12-- 
Branch, Tuni 13 & v an Pe 1-10-0 1034 282 12 § 
|O—E—b 
(2) Andhra Pattusali Khadi 
Weaving Assoviation 
Pondur, Dt. Vizagapatam 
(3) All-India Spinvers' ‘Ragarend ielornse 
Association, Punjab dead tae 6 
Branch Adampur. g 


Dt, Jullunder 


it was not able to Obtain better results by way cf ssles. Ashram, Sabarmati. Duricg the year it produced Khadi 
During the month of April which was declared io be worth Rs. 15,471 and it gave a net profit of Rs. 991. 
Gandhi month, hawking was done at 12 different places 4, Dariakhan: In this area there is not enough 
and Khadi worth Rs. 14,000 was disposed of. cotton and therefore not enough Charkha yarn for the 
weavers. Nevertheless the people in this area are putting 
Production Centres on Khadi. The centre therefore provides cotton to the 
1, One of the best production centres of the ‘spinnersand also gives Khaddar in exchange for hand-pan 
province is Butala, Dist. Amritsar, The centre is being yarn. Efforts are also being made to induce the woavers 
conducted by Lala Hansaraj Dinanath who has invested 0 spin and weave pure Khaddar. During the year 
an amount of Rs, 10,090 of his own and the Depart- Khaddar worth Rs, 5,520 was prepared and cotton 
ment hes advanced Rs. 5,000 to him on condition that worth Rs, 2,354 was sold. 
he maintains stook of Khaddar worth Rs. 5,000. 60 5. Jang: This is a centre run independently and it 
Weavers are workiog under him and monthly productionis produced Khadi worth Rs. 12,214 as against Rs. 7,679 
about Rs, 2,500 There is a fair demand for cloth ast year, while its sales amounied to Rs. 11,861 a8 
produced in this centre as it is well-washed. Considerable against Rs. 3,952 last year. The centre has been able 
improvement has been made in the yarn as wellasthe ‘to effect reduction in its prices but not to the same 
texture of cloth produced. While in the beginning of the extent as other centres, 
movement there used to be 500 threads only in 27 ” Sales: The details of the sales effected through the 


cloth now there are as many as 1200 in the same depots of the Department are as follows: 
width. There has also been a reduction of 44% in ths 


: ; 1924-25 1925-26 
price of. cloth. The production and sale figures of Lahore 21,949 19,236 
this centre are as follow: Maltan 5,153 6 ,397 
Production Sale Production Sale Lyalpore 5,884 5,576 

24 
1924—25 1925—26 Dairagazi Khan 2,755 5.612 
Rs, 28,513 Re. 16,672 Rs, 32,468 Re, 19,395 Deira 2 Khan - 1,581 4,084 
2, Adampore: This centre is now being directly con- Ravalpindi 983 2,634 


ducted by the Department and daring the year Khadi 
worth Rs, 36,543 was produced which was supplied to 
the sale depots of the Department, 


3. Ghurial; This centre is placed in charge of Thakur 
Gokal Singh who has reosivod training at the Satyagraha 


It will be seen from this that excepting Lahore all the 
other depots ave been able to increase their sales to 
considerable extent. The Department has decided to 
mako a vigorous propaganda and it expects to increase 
its sales still further during the next year, 


Statistics 


Payment 
= 0. of Total Coat 
cavers ; Average | moathly per 
Monthly | monthly output yard 


aVeraga payment 


28 0—1—6 Ra. 
to 20—8—0 | 614—7—6] 1,936-6-0 | 0O—6—0 
0—4—-0 to 
0—15—0 
50 coke —~ — 108 yda} 1—9—0 
90 Q—1—3 
to 12—8—0 | 1,200-0-0 | Ra 3,200 | 2—-4—0 
co 0-8-0 


Agencies and Hawking 
The Department has several agencies in the province 
and through them they have been able to dispose of 
Khadi worth Re. 12,594, 


Exchange of Khadi with Handspun Yarn 

Daring the Tilak Week in the month of August the 
Department started exchanging Khaddar for handspan 
yarn in the villages. It was found that in several 
areas there was a considerable amount of yarn spun in 
the houses of the villagers.ss they had their own cotton, 
but they were unab’e to get the same turned into cloth 
as there were no gufficient weavers in these parts. This 
had also come in the way of their making any efforts 
towards improving the yarn. Seeing the state of affairs 
the Department resolved and carried pure handspun 
Kheddar in theee villages and gave the same in exchange 
for the yarn, charging two annas per yard for 
weaving and other expenses. In this way the 
Department was able to exchange more than 6000 Ibs. 
of Khaddar during two end a half months. The Depart- 
ment hes opened for the present « few depots for the 
putpose of this exchenge, one at Montgomery snd 
agother at Miyanchunnsa. These depots are found to be 
self-supporting: 
) A I. S. A. Members 

During the year seventy persons were registered as 
A Cless members and seven 8s B Olass members. Of 
these 22 are members of the Khadi Service. 


Spinning in Educational Institutions 


. No Manicipal or District Board has introduced spinning 
in schools, But the Gorokul, Malten Camp and the 
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No, of 

Porunanal villages 

Sale / Local Other ae a Total ser ved 
monthly | Monthly 
price sales | sales Men! Women| Charges 


0—7—0 2,441-6-0}; 3B] — 89 
sesh 
1—0-0 ( Total)’; Sales ) 
hase Tepieas bal 9 | ae + Rage 
0—4—6 
to 
0—8-—.6 2,600 * = 100 Weavers 
( Total | Sales ) suspend 
their 
work for 
three 
{ months 
| during 
the 


| harvest 


Atmanand Jain Gurukul, Gujranwals, have introduced 
Khaddar as general wear for all their students and the 
students of the latter Gurukul are spinning on Takii half 
an hour every day. 


Traditional Spinning 


The traditional hand-spinning has not disappeared in 
this province acd on a rough calculation it can be said 
that 60% of the ‘people in the villages are still wesarirg 
cloth made of their own yarn. In order however to 
collect reliable information of the hsndspuu cloth pro- 
duced by the people in the villages for their own wear, it 
is proposed to appoint several competent investigators to 
go round from village to village and prepare something like 
acensus report. It is also proposed to carry cn vigorous 
propaganda in Lahore and other cities for pcpularising 
‘Khadi. The expenses to be incurred for all this work 
are to be defrayed by a fund to be raised Isoally for the 
purpose. 

General Position 

Daring the year the Department has been able to make 
considerable progress and it feels that if it is provided with 
sufficient capital it will be able to incresse its production 
and raise it to Rs. 25,000 per month and to dispose 
of the same in exchange for yarn in the villages. In 
osse however no fund could be made available, the 
Department would request Mahatma Gandhi and Sheth 
Jampalal Bajej to give a few days for a tour in the 
province which would enable them to raise enough 
money locally and thercby enable the Department to 
take the fullest advantage of the natural fecilities that 
are available, 
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Correspondence 
Down with Supernaturalism | 

To the Hditor, Young Indiu 
Bir, 

When you judge the action of a * believer ’ like 
Aurangzeb in deseorating and demolishing 4 place of 
worship like the Kashi temple as ‘ belying ° his ‘ belief ’ 
viz. Islam (in Young India of 4-11~’26 ), are you not 
presuming to know more of Jslam than the Prophet of 
Islam himself? For you must know that Mahomed 
himself, the beau-ideal of Aurangzeb, when he entered 
Macea in triamph sgainst his enemies, destroyed all the 
objects and places of ‘ idolatrons’ worship in that city, 
leaving » few of them like the Kasba stone which he 
himself believed in! So then you must either (i) say 
that Mahomed was one of those ‘go called believers who 
believed in their belief ',—which will not be in keeping 
with your former dictum that the great religious 
teachers of mankind were men who bad exhibited the 
image of God in their own persons (vide Young India 
8~7~'26, page 244, columa 2); or (ii) allegorise away 
the iconaclastic oareer of the Arabian Prophet ( May 
peace be on Him!), as you usually do with whatever in 
the scriptures of any sect taken literally you do not 
* nhderstand ’ or whatever in them similarly understood 
does not ‘ sppeal to your reason ’; or ( iii ) repudiate the 
uullvervally received life story of Mahomed as spurious, 
If there is a fourth way, please point it out; but please 
remember that Aurangzeb has been styled a ‘ living 
saint ' (Zinda Pir eto.) by all Sponi divines and historians 
who have never a word to say sgainst his temple 
destruction, 30 far as I know, but many of whom on 
the contrary have glorified him therefor. 

Is this fact not remarkable, seeing how the Ulema 
of India are today divided on the subject of the dese- 
crations, the demolitions and massacres which Ibn Sand, 
the Wahabi, has been responsible for in Macoa, Medina 
end Taif, one section (the Ahle hadis ) justifying those 
deeds as qnite Islamic, and the other (Shies, Hanafis 
etc: ) declaring them un-Islamic? Bat I have yet to meet 
a member of that learned and pious fraternity who will 
whole-heartedly condemn Anur&ngzeb’s high-handedaess 
on the Hindus’ holiest of holies. It is much like 
those Sdnatanis who would lynch you for trying to do 
away with artouchability in India and at the same time 
lynch also, if they could, those white-coloured folk in 
South Afriea who are maintaining untouchability with 
the Todfans there. 

I am thos led to think that conflict and 
jneonsistency are in the nature of all non-rational fsiths of 
superataral pretensions, Hence, however mach you try to 
‘Hiberalise’ gnek religions, you will never have truly 

libsralised them before you have improved them ont of 
existence altogether, To mend them is to end them, 
and one can only liberalise them away; that is my 


opinion in which, the more I think, the more I am 
confirmed. 


Prince Yuadhishthira seems to have glimpsed the trath 
wheo he agswered the Yaksha in this wise: 


afafefam earaa fra 
tet gfder ad smn | 
req are fafedt arian 
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it ‘lives we will do best to 
Yours et4., 
A SEEKER AFTER ThUti 

[The reader will bo glad to have this beaatifal 
letter. Tho writer’s hit at me is qtile delicious. But 
I do not propose fo adopt any of the three contses he 
thinks I usually take for defending the indefensible. 
There is so far as I know nothing in common between 
the Prophet's destruction of idols in Mecca and the 
repated destruction by Aurangzeb. And should it 
turn out that the Prophet had erred on occasions, his 
error would bat prove his fallible nature without in any 
way diminishing his glory as an inspired seer exhibiting 
on most cecasions the image of God. He never him- 
self claimed infallibility. On the contrary he often 
consulted his companions and when he was once told by 
Omer that he need not consult anybody as he had 
direct dealings with God, it is recorded that he retorted 
that if he had on that occasion a message from God, 
he would not have consulted Omer. I know that 
‘A seeker after Truth’ does not seriously mean that I 
‘allegorise away,’ without good cause, whatever is 
inconvenient. I hope that his banter is mesnt merely to 
‘draw me.’ Whatever the cane, I assure him and all 
concerned that whenever I regard any narrative a8 an 
allegory, I have substantial and intrinsic evidence for 
my belief, Nor do I repudiate without sufficient cause 
anything as spurious or apocryphal. As a fellow 
seeker after Trath I hope I have courage enough to 
own my errors and limitations. There are things in 
all religions books which baffle me. I hope some day 
to have them made clear to me. Till then, I 
cultivate humility, patieace to wait. Man need not 
krow all. 

The most serious part however of the writer's letter 
is his repudiation of the supernatural. I suggest to 
him that rationalists have as thapy conundrums and 
inconsistencies to account for as supernaturalists. Is the 
uniform testimony of some of the purest and the noblest 
men so mach humbug and hallucination when they say 
that according not to their belief, but experience, 
there is something beyond the senses ? Is it not an 
arrogant cleim to lay down the law that there is 
nothifg beyond the five senses ? Who does not feel that 
there are mysteries impenetrable by reason? Do not 
the daily and so-called sudden transformations of the 
character of those who worship in faith incontestably 
show that there are things that reason cannot understand 
or explain ? The celebrated verse quoted by the writer 
after all presents the difficulty of kaowing Dharma 
except through the heart. And after all the author 
of the great book from which the verse has been taken 
was himself a believer in the supormatural. The 
mystery of creation and death is itself a living demon- 
stration of the supernataral. It will be time enovgh to 
scoff at it when man has by his reason snacceeded in 
creating life, M. K, G} 


Remittances through cheques will be credited only 
when the latter are cashed, and all commissions charged by 
the banks concerned will be deducted from the remittances 
before they are credited as subscription. Manager Y. I, 
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So in the cave where 
leave it! 
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Students and Khadi 


The students. of Nagpur availed themselves of the 
presence of Sjt. CO. Rajagopalachari in Wardha and had 
two heart~to-heart talks from him on Khaddar and 
What it means. The first which was in response to an 
invitation from the National College was on the * Problem 
of unemployment.’ So far as the educated people were 
concerned, he said, they’ were not faced so much with 
the problem of unemployment as that of a costly standard 
of living which they were i'l-able to resch. ‘‘ Is it the 
object of education,” he asked, “to make life costlier ? 
Why then does an educated man feel that he should 
Spend more on his living than his uneducated brother? 
Our edneation which should equip us to add to the 
wealth, art and culture and spiritual life has only added 
to our cost of living. Why is it that an ordinary farmer 
living on Rs. 5 per month does more work and adds 
more to the material wealth of.the country than the 
educated man who earns ten times as much and even 
more? It is because our education has deprived us of 
the power to make use of our hands and feet. When 
you go home from college, your old grandmother offers to 
draw water for you. When you travel by trains men much 
older than you offer to carry your luggage, My old uncle 
washes his own clothes today, bat not I, because I am 
educated like you! What I ask of yon today is nothiog 
short of a revolution in your minds. Resolve to live 
a life as hard and simple as our farmers sand you will 
be happy and will have enongh leisure so that you need 
not sell your education and culture but may place it at 
the service of the country. What we edneated people 
are soffering from today is not unemployment but highly 
artificial and.costly ways of living. When we make 
up our minds to discard them we shall know that there 
are a thousand aud one problems touching the life of 
our people which are more urgent than our owa. We 
shall find that we are suffering not from unomployment 
but from to much employment! Go and copy the life 
of the simple farmer and the Isbourer. A fantastic 
proposal you will say. Well, let me tell you that 
many members of the aristocracy in Hagland go out 
to live with poor people in order to get into touch 
with them and their problems. Is it too much to ask 
you to loarn to live on very little aad to curtail your 
wants t0 a minimum, like those aristocratic youths. in 
Eagland, not as a matter of necessity, but as a matter 


of pleasure or experiment ?” 


Ahmedabad: Thursday, December 16, 1926 


Edited by M. K. Gandhi 
No. 50 


I have condensed into a brief paragraph what was 
a fairly long argument. Next the speaker came to the 
peoblem of unemployment of the uneducated masses, a 
problem which was made more acute by the educated 
classes themselves, as they were absorbed in their own 
domestic trouble of finding the means for a costly living. 
“But to the poor,” said he, “it is a problem of life and 
death. Starvation, disease, death are the direct result of 
the griading proverty of the masses. It has made not 
Only physical wrecks of them, bat even moral wrecks, 
Look at the ease with which it is possible to purchase 
a farmer’s vote for eight annas3! And do you think 
politics would have fallen on deaf ears if our masses had 
not been as poor as they are? Instead therefore of 
learning sciencss and arts and enjoying the costly and 
even dangerous luxury of a ‘liberal’ education, try to 
learn the art of the solution of a problem which 
threatens the poor with extinction.” 

The reader can imagine what the talk thus led on 
to. The story of our poverty and the claim of the 
Charkha to find a remedy for it has been often told 
in these pages and I shall not repeat it here. ‘ Will 
you indastrialise India” asked the speaker, ‘to find a 
solution of the problem? I may tell you that all the 
industries ia Iadia today do not employ more than 14 
lakhs of people, Audif you had 22 crores of men 
employed in our mills, I assure you you will have to 
seek for mavkets for our products on Mars or Jupiter, ” 
He then went on to describa the experiment he had 
been carrying on in his owa villagas where no political 
propaganda but ths simple fact of hunger put him in 
touch with 3,000 hungry families of the countryside. 
What could the students do? ‘Those of you who are 
public-spirited, those who are Brahkmacharts, may go to the 
villages and start life like mauy young educated men 
and I have done, and you will have the satisfaction of 
seoing thousands of hungry psople happy. Happiness 
after all does not consist in raising a family of four 
or more children of your owa and multiplying and 
satisfying their wants. It consists in contributing to the 
happiness of your neighbours. The charm of self-centred 
happiness will soon wear away, the beanty of the 
happiness of service will inorease for ever and for ever.” 


“Tears come to my eyes when I see an educated man 
dressed in foreign cloth, said the speaker’, “and the 
least I expect you to do is to discard your foreign 
clothes .and wear Khadi.” 
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I do not know whether tears came to the eyes of 
those to whom these words were addressed, but two 
young men, both dressed in Khadi, peg 
Sjt. Rajgopalschari to the station and importunate he 
to go to Morris College the next day snd reper t : 
game argument. ‘ We beloog to the wep some 
College, sir, and we badly need a talk of Ae acai 
they gaid. ‘ Bat will yoa have a speech on > oe 
Will your Principal agree? Will he preside?’ sxe 
Sjt, Rajgopalachari. ‘ Certainly * said the students and they 
were a’ good as their word. They fixed up the meeting, 
gueceeded in getting their Principal to preside and 
snnounced withont beating aboat the bash that 
Sit, Rejgépalachari would speak on ' Khaddar - 

And Negpur had the unique credit of having & 
Government College with a Principal and stndents who 
invited an avowed Khaddarite to speak on Khaddar. 
But that was rot all. It was in ideal mecting. The 
College hall was packed to its follest capacity, with 
boys from other colleges as well. For close on an Lour 
and a half they listened to the speaker with rapt 
attention, as he cirried them slowly, like a practised 
téacher, through the elements of Khadi economics. He went 
there, he said, a3 a hawker and a pedlar and he must 
advertise his wares as best 9s he could. In a room at 
the back of the hall were exhibited pieces of Khaddar 
Sit, Rajagopalachari had taken with him, and like 
Faraday who spoke on the story of the candle, he 
spoke on the story of the Khadi he was hawking. I may 
say there was nothing new for those who have been 
regularly reading Young India, and yet there was every- 
thing new for the students gathered there. I am 
taking a few sentences at random from his instractive 
talk, ‘Try the experiment of living on Rs. 2/8/0 per 
month and then visualise for yourselves the life of the 
living India—the India of the villages. ...Can you move 
these people from their homes? They are fixtures. You 
must find employment for them at their very doors. ,.. I 
assure you none of the industries that are available is 
neglected and yet you have millions and millions who cannot 
find two annas a day... , No man or woman who is fully 
Occupied with anything bringing more than 2as, = day 
is called upon to spin. Applied hunger is Khaddar. ... 
You do not solve the problem of hunger by industrialising 
India, -but by making it industrions.. . . Khaddar is 
cheaper in the end. If you are today purchasing Rs, 50 worth 
of foreiga cloth, [ as3nre you you will be able todo with 
Rs, 25 worth of Khaddar. lor, sweetmeats you may overeat 
and overspend on, but you cannot overeat rice. And 80 
with Khaddar.... The first title that I thought of for 
today's speech was ‘ What is decent dress?’ Bocause it 
is my conviction that it is indecent to wear any othor 
cloth but Khaddar. l'or what after all is indoconcy ? 
It is not caring for the feelings of the people around 
you.... The poorest people cannot ba our customers 
today, I have come to ask you to be our customers, 
Government do not give it the subsidy it deserves, and 
T want the snbsidy of your organised love for your 
half-starved conntry-men, ’ 

The talk proved effective. Mr. Cheshire heartily 
thanked the speaker and spoke a few words of courage 


and conviction. ‘Even as a Government servant I toll 


you I will not stand in the way of ‘any ono doing social 
service to his country by buying Khaddar. The actual 
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wage today, the lecturer hag told you, is Ks. ae om 
I say the minimom living wage * man wants a 
country is Rs, 11, and | appeal to you bed do any — 
honest by way of self-sacrifice for the millions of he 
who are living far below a liviog wage. ° He than ar 
the speaker for giving them a real goed talk on ae 
economies, and deplored that this subject which was t - 
only ecrnomios worth texchiog im a country like — 
hed boon displaced by economies divorced from setae 
life. -*1 have seen Khaddar exhibited in Government 
musoums,.’ he concluded, ‘ and I tell you, that was really 
the cloth that appealed to my sense of are I tell 
yon I am propared to buy Khaddar myself. 

Interesting questions followed. ‘ You are a hawker, 
sir, what sre your wage} may we know 2.’ a wag eaked. 
“No wages, my youog friend, but the satisfaction of 
feeling that I have persuaded some of you tc wear 
Khadi,’ was the reply. ‘Yon want us to go back wo 
our primitive condition. How long shall we remain 
in that condition when all the countries io the . world 
are advancing rapidly?’ was another question. ‘I do 
not want you to be primitive. I want you to go back 
to a normal, healthy life from one of poverty and 
disease.’ ‘Itis a retrograde measure, sir,’ retorted the 
friend who appeared to bo a student of law. * Yes,’ 
replied Sjt. Rajagopalachari amidst considerable applause, 
‘as retrograds as asking a dishonest man to go back 
to honesty.’ 

But the last question was thoroughly businessfike. 
‘Kindly give us a programme of work. What shall 
we do for the movement besides wearing Khaddar?’ 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari detailed the ways in which they 
might help the movement. ‘You will spin half an 
hour a day. You will wear and make others wear 
Khadi, You will hawk Khadi if you get time, and you 
will go to your villages in your vacation and spread 
the message of Khaddar.’ 

Never was the effect of a speech more instantaneous. 
The students did credit to themselves and their college 
Many of them took down the names of centres where 
genuine Khadi was available, some asked for the fatli, 
and # number of them purchased Khadi oa the spot. 
The organisers of the meeting insisted on the balance 
of the Khadi being kept thera so that they might 
dispose of it the next day. They have taken from us 
draft rules for forming a students’ Khadi Union, by 
which by a monthly contribution of a small sum © 
number of students would be enabled to bay Khadi 
during the year. M. D. 
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From His Himalayan Heights 

A friend who has all his life lived in the plains of India 
and who ia now combining work with recreation in the 
Himalayas, being lost in admiration over the snowy range, 
sends mo the following quotation : 

‘‘ J,ifted above the world in silence, terrible in 
their cold and their distance, yet boaatifal beyond 
all words, what are the Himslayas like? Why, they 
aro like a great monk, clothed ia ashes, lost in 
meditation, silent and alone! They are like the great 
god himself, Shiva Mahadeva, ” 

and eads with Holmes’ ‘ tribute to silence ': 
Silence is the trae language of cosmic adoration.” 


M. K. G. 
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My Experiments with Truth 


{By M. K. Gasdhs } 
PART HI—CHAPTER II 


” The Storm 
We have seen that tho two ships cast anchor in the 
port of Durban on or abort the 18th of December. No 


passengers are allowed to land at any of the South 


African ports before beivg subjected to a thorough 
Medical examination. If the ship has any passenger 
Suffering from a contagious disease, she has to undergo 
period of quarantine, A3 there had been plague in 
Bombay when we set sail we feared lest we might have 
to go through a brief quarantige. Before the examination 
every ship has to fly a yellow flag, which is lowered 
Only when the doctor has certified her to be healthy. 
Relatives and friends of passengers are allowed to come 
On board only after the yellow flag -has been lowered. 

Accordingly our Ship was flying the yellow flag 
when the doctor came and examined us. He ordered 
a five days’ quarantine because in his Opinion,  plagne- 
germs took twenty-three ays at the most to devolop. 
Our ship was therefore ordered to be put in quarantine 
until the twenty-third day of our sailing from Bombay. 
Bat this quarantine order had more than health reasons 
behind it. 

The White residents of Durban had been agitating 
for our repatriation, aud tho agitation was one of the 
reasons for the order. Dada Abdalla and Co, kept 
us regalarly informed about the daily happenings in the 
town. The Whites were holdirg monster meetings 
every day. Taey were addrossing all kinds of threats 
and at times offering even inducements to Dada Abdulla 
and Co. Taey wore ready to indemnify the Company 
if both the ships should be sent back, But Dada 
Abdulla and Oo. were not the people to be afraid of 
threats, Seth Abdul Kareem Haji Adam was then the 
managing partner of the firm. He was determined to 
moor the ships at the wharf end disembark the passen- 
gers at’any coat. He wa; daily sending me detailed 
‘etters. Fortunately the late Mr. Man3nkhlal Naazar 
was then in Durban having gone thera to meet me. 
He was capable and fearless and guided the Indian 
community. Their advocate Mr. Laughton was an 
equally fearless man. He condemued the conduct of 
the White residents and advised the community, noi 
merely as their paid advocate, bat also as their true 
friend. 

Thus Darbin had become the scene of an unequal 
duel. Oa one side were a handful of poor Indians and 
a few of their Eaglish friends, and od the other were 
ranged the White mon, strong in arms, in numbers, in 
education and in wealth. They had also the basking 


of the State, for the Natal Government openly ho!ped. 


them. Mr. Harry Wicome who was the most influential 
of the members of the Cxbisel openly took part io their 
meetings. 

The real object of the quarautine was thus to coerce 
the passengers into returning to India by somehow 
intimidating them or the Agent Ooulp pe ; Aa 
threats began to be addressed to us also: “If yon do a 
go back, you will surely be drowned. Bat if you seam 

* 40 return you may oven get your padiage toney. 


constantly moved amongst my fellow passengers cheering 
them np, I also sent messages of comfort to the 
passengers of the S. S. Naderi. All of them kept calm 
and courageous. 

We arranged all sorts of games on the ship for the 
entertainment of the passengers. On Christmas Day the 
captain invited tho saloon passengers to dinner. The 
principal among these were I and my family. In the 
speoches after dinner I spoke on Western civilisation. - I 
knew that this was not an occasion for a serious speech. 
Bui mine could not bo otherwise. I took part in the 
merriment, bat my heart was in the combat that was 
going on in Durban. For I was the real target. There 
were two charges against me: 

1. Thet whilst in India {had indulged in unmerited 
condemnation of the Natal Whites. 

2. That with a view to swamping Natal with Indians 
I had specially brought the two shiploads of paesengers 
to setile there, 

I was conscious of my responsibility. I knew that 
Dada Abdulla and Co. had incurred grave risks on my 
account, the lives of the passengers were in danger, 
and by brisging my family with me I had put them 
likewise in jeopardy. 

Bat I was absolutely innocent, I hsd induced no one 
to go to Natal. I did not. know the passengers when 
they embarked. And with tke exception of a couple of 
relatives, I did not kaowthe name and address of even 
one of the hundreds of passengers on board. Neither 
had I said, whilst in India, a word about the Whites in 
Natal that I had not already said in Natal itself. And 
I had ample evidence in support of all that I had 
Said, 

I therefore deplored the civilisation of which the 
Natal Whites were the fruit, and which they represented 
and championed. This civilisation had. all along been 
on my mind and I therefore offered my views concerning 
it in my speech before that little meeting. The captain 
and other friends gave mea patient hearing and received 
my speech in tho spirit in which it was delivered. I 
do not know that it ia any way changed the course of 
their lives, but afterwards I had long talks with the 
captain and other officers regarding the civilisation of 
the West. I had in my speech described Western 
civilisation as being, unlike the Hastern, predominantly 


‘based on force. The questiosers pinned me to my faith 


and one of them (the captain, so far as I can recollect,) 
said to me: 

‘Supposing the Whites carry out their threats, 
how will you stand by your principle of non-violenco ?’ 
To which [ replied; ‘I hope God- will give me the 
courage and the sense to forgive them and to refrain 
from bringing thom to law, I have no anger towards 
thera. Iam only sorry for their ignorance and their 
narrowness. I know that they sinceroly believe that 
what they are doing today is right and proper. I have 
no reason therefore to be angry with them, 

The questioner smiled, possibly distrastfully, 

Thus the days dragged on their weary way, The 
termination of quarantine was still indefinite; The 


Quarantine Officer said that the matter had passed out of 
his hands, and that as soon as he had orders from the 
Government he would permit os to land. 

At last ultimatums were served on the passengers and 
me, We were told to submit if we woald escape with 
oar lives, In oar reply the passengers and I boih 
maintained our right to land at Pors Natal and 
intimated our determination to enter Natal at any risk. 

At the end of twenty-three days the ships were 
permitted to enter the harbour and orders permitting 
the passengers to land were pased. 

(Translated from the Navajivan by M. D. ) 
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South African Situation 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Mr. Andrews cables as follows from Pretoria: 
“Prayer day endorsed by Dutch Church nine- 
teenth. Herizog receives delegates seventeenth. 

Then retires. First session twentieth.” 

The endorsement of the prayer day by the Datch 
reformed Church is a great step towards securing an. 
atmosphere favouring a jast solution of the difficult 
question. The Datch Church is a most. conservative 
body in‘South Africa. It has rarely taken a broad view 
of the Indian or the general colour question as it is called 
in South Africa. The reception that is to take place on 
the seveateenth by General Hertzog of the delegates 
to the Conference is a step in recognition of the 
tremendous importance of the Oonference and of the 
issues that are to be discnised by the OC nference., 

I hope that the Indian public will back whole- 
heartedly the noble effort of this single-minded 
Englishman. Ooe may thoughtleisly say that it costs 
nothing to offer prayers and that the pressmen 
will annouace that prayers were offered for the success 
of the missisn at so minay places. Bat in reality, it is 
a most difficult thing thas Mr. Andrews has asked u3 
to do, Oae can give of one’s possessions willingiy or 


auwillingly or even for a show. Oae may give 
anwilling intellectual assent to a proposition. But there 


is no such thing as-unwilling or showy heart oo-op>ration, 
And whst Mr. Andrews wants is heart co-operation, 
for, prayer is nothing else but an intense longing of the 
heart, You may express yourself through the lips; you 
may express yourself in the private closet or in pablic; 
but to be genuine, the expression must come from 
the deepast recesses of the heart, Let those who can, 
that is those who believe in the cause of the Indians 
of South Africa and who balieve in God and therefore 
in prayer, set apart some time on the nineteenth instant 
for the heart cooperation with the Indian settlers of 
South Africa and invoke God's blessings on the 
deliberations of the Qonference. 

If there is anybody in Iadia who still does not 
know what the Indian canse io South Africa is, let him 
or her understand that the very existence of the 
Indians in South Afrioy is at stake, Specifically, the 
Asiatio Bill that was saspended during the last sesrion 
of the Union Parliament and which wil) be subject 
matter of discussion is a bill which is so desigaed as to 
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make it impossible for any self-respecting Indian to remain 
in Sonth Africa, Let those who do not know the legal 
position of Indians tm South Africa realise that they 
have practically no political states whatsoever withia the 
Union. They have no rights even, of residencs in 
Orangia except as domestic servants. In many parts they 
cannot become owners of landed property. Through- 
out South Africa, the trading rights have been 
considerably cartailed and the admiaistration of the 
existing legislation regarding trading rights is becoming 
more and more severe against Indian traders, even against 
those who are holders of trading licenses of long 
standing, I gay nothing about the social barriers that 
have been erected against them and conseqaent difficulties 
abont freedom of travelling*etc, They have hardly any 
facility for the education of their childron worth the 
name, The position therefore, it will be seen, i 
precarious enough as it is, The Asiatic Bill if it is 
passed will put the finishing touch. The Conference 
has been brought about after tremendous difficulties to 
ease the situation and to secure the barest jastice for 
the Indian settler. And it is on this effort that C. F. 
Andrews seeks to invoke the blessing of God oa the 
ninsteeath igstaat Lei those who believe, ia all 
humility, teader their heart co->peration. 


The Right to Drink ? 


( By C, Rajagopalachar ) 

The Government of Bongal has issued a resolution 
declining to accept total prohibition as the goal of their 
excise policy. Ever since the Finance Member made 
it clesr in the Assembly Debate that the Goverament 
of India was opposed to such a policy, provincial 
Governments have one after another pulled up against 
any popular attempts to interfere with the liqugr traffic. 

The liquor interests in the world have not been 
sleeping. Seeing how the aanti-drink agitation is 
spreadiog all over the world, they have been trying to 
tako time by the forelock in India. Lies are being 
ciroulated ia leaflets issued by “ anti-Prohibition ” leagues 
with quotations from Sacred Books of the. Hast, 
Insidious propaganda is done through innocent-looking 
cables and news-items appzaring in newspapers which 
are alsd largely obliged, financially, to liquor interests 
even if they are not, a3 in some cases, actually controlled 
by them, Reuter the other day cabled a paragraph that 
a distingaished Indian visitor in Canada had said in an 
interview there that as long as there were cocoanut trees 
in India there could be no prohibition. Farther private 
enquiry showed that this was part of a long talk about 
difficulties in the adminis tration of American Prohibition 
Laws, and that the impression conveyed by the isolated 
message was totally unjastified by the context, The 
same visitor on arrival bask at Bombay was interviewed 
by the Chronicle snd other papers, and he expressed 
himself distiaoti7 in favour of prohibition. He said that 
his impression was that is was a succes in America, 
Prohibition in Amorioa yet failed to keep off all drink, 
he said, because the rich people could pay heavy prices 
and procure smuggled liquor for themselves, but the 
poor could not do this and the money that was 
previously going to waste in drink was now making life 
more comfortable for their women and children. He 
assired the interviewers that Amorica, haviag seen what 
Prohibition meant, would never revert to wot ooadition a, 
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If India Will not act quickly, the forces against 
Prohibition May 800n prove too strong for us. Liquor 
intoresta are strengthening and organising themselves. 
A big company in Madras, for instance, with a very 
large liquor interest practically owns a populer news- 
Paper and pays heavy advertisement revenues to other 
Papers: It is not unrepresented even in Council and 
Cabinet, If we make close investigation, we will find a 
Similar state of thivgs in other places. There is now a 
Sreat world-wave against drink. If we miss this opportu- 
nity, we shall find the battle much harder to fight 
Jater on even in India where popular opinion is all. on 
our side. 

The Government of Bengal has gravely enunciated 
the exploded doctrine of individual liberty as an 
argun-ent sgainst total Prohibition, The right of the 
individnal to commit acts injurious to bimself, his family 
and to society in general is a fiction born of o&tworn 
theories of the liberty of the iudividual which have 
long since been discarded by progressive nations. It 
certainly has no plsce in India ruled by manners, 
customs and religions which ever place the interests of 
Bociety above the so called right of the individual, The 
whole mischief really arises ont of the fact that our 
Earopean rulers cannot realise the totally different place 
that liquor occupies in Indian life from that which it 
does in Western social life. To drink wiue, whisky, gin 
or brandy is not among them the indecent and wrong 
thing that it is among the lowest of us, People do drink 
among us, and thanks to the Government policy, there 
ig not a big village but has a licensed toddy shop where 
Government iosists that a minimum quantity of spirituous 
drink must be kept for sale, But it is among all castes 
considered wrong to drink. The women will not allow 
it t0 be done at home, very one that drinks tries 
todo it away from home and unobserved by friends, 
This is the great difference, which Europeans 
brought up in a different way from childhood eannot 
realise. Any talk about the right to drink would 
raise tumultuous laughter in sn Indian andience, 
whereas it would be gravely discussed by a European 
gathering 

Licensing boards and loeal options will only be 
incentives and opportunities for the vicious and powerfal 
liquor interests to consolidate and strengthen themselves 
in our country as they have done in Western countries, 
Our struggle will become all the harder for any delay 
that we permit in this most vital matter, Even if all 
the other nations in the world could afford to indulge 
in liquor, India cannot afford it. Our proverty is great, 
and to remove the drink temptation from the poorest 
classes among us is one of the most urgent steps that 
must be taken to improve their lot. Licensing bards 
have proved ineffectual hitherto, and to extend them 
is. mere eyewash. The only way is Total Prohibition. 
The only concession that can be made to unwillingness 
to take a large step is, not to substitute control and 
licanse for Prohibition, bet to allow Total Probibition to 
be introduced in a defined area in any province, such 
as say a unit of three districts and to extend it yéar 
by year to other areas. I havo no doubt that the public 
including womcn and children would co-operate most 


cordially with the State in carrying out measures leading 


- to Prohibition and proy ethe feasibility of the reform, 


Notes 
“Prosperous ” India , 
Mr.A. M Samuel, Minister for Overseas Trade, is 
reported to have thus spoken to the Lincoln Chamber 
of Commerce : 


“India is our best customer. She buys about 
£90,000,000 worth of goods from us a year mostly 
manufactured goods of high finish containing a large 
amount of British labour. Any increase of trade 
with India, therefore, would be welcome because by 
increasing the employment of labour we would be 
carrying out the main policy of the present Govern- 
ment, namely, the redaction of unemployment figures. 

“India bought from us immense quantities of iron 
and steel goods and railway material. She was 
prosperous and had large sums with which to purchase 
imported goods. She only awaited a level of prices 
which would suit her views. The credit of India 
stood very high, second only to the credit of Great 
Britain herself. Many firms in the Lincoln district 
slready possessed properly equipped sales and technical 
organisations in India, but the Government represen- 
tatives in India asked firms to provide efficient and 
technical representation upon the spot. The sale of 
highly complex machinery and plant called for an 
increased backing up by technical advisers. The 
salesman needed a teachnical adviser at his right 
hand always to assist him in obtaining contracts. It 
was necessary that the British technical representatives 
should be in touch with the buying engineers in 
India to explain the details of the machines offered 
or sold. We still supplied 80 per cent. of the 
machinery imported into India, anfl most of the 
British firms had their own technical agents in India, 
but he still came across reports of Indian purchasing 
authorities complaining that they did not get the 
services from the British expert staffs that they 
desired. They also complained that we did not 
maintain an adequate suppiy in India of stocks and 
Spare parts. 

‘© Ag regards the Indian market for agricultural 
machinery, he knew that British firms had gone to 
great trouble and expense to develop this market 
without any considerable success The Indian Govern. 
ment, however, was striving to assist the Indian 
cultivator, and one of the best methods to do go 
was to put better agricultural implements into his 
hands, Agricultural and co-operative credit departments 
were being set up in India to show the people how 
to use and repair modern implements and to assist 
them to purchase them. ” 


Theve is no doubt that Mr. Samuel honestly believes 
that wo are prosperous, and that it would add to our 
prosperity to bay all the machinery that Kogland can 
manufacture, whother agricultural or otherwise, as also 
technical skill. How far from trath both these state- 
ments appear tous to be? We know that India is not 
prosperous; that it is daily growing poorer, and some of 
us know also that the problem of poverty will never be 
solved by an indiscriminate importation of machinery 
ond technical skill from England, or any other foreign 
jand. As Gokhale put it years ago, this kind of 
importation stunts our growth. We become more and 
more hewers of wood and drawers of water, What 
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need to do is to add to our capacity for labour with 
our hands and feet the necessary technical skill, so 
that we msy devise oar owa machinery suitable to our 
requirements. A siavish imitation of the West can 
bat kill all intiative or skill and therefore the capacity 
for living with anything like decent comfort. It is sach 
speeches like Mr. Samuel’s which arouse suspicions about 
the object of Commissions like the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, as was recently adverted to in these 


oe M. K. G. 
Khadi Pratisthan 


Last week I published a comprehensive summary of 
the report upon the progress of Khadi in the Pupjab. 
I now give below a similar report from the Khadi 
Patisthan omitting the balance sheet, because the items 
that the reader would be interested in are included in 
the body of the report, Khadi workers will carefully 
study the reports I am publishing so that they can 
compare the methods of work adopted in different 
provinces. The roader will note that meg‘e lantern 
lectures for popnlarising Kadi are a spacial feature 
introduced by the Khadi Pratisthan and are being now 
taken up ia other parts of India. The Technical depart- 
ment is also a strong feature of the Pratisthan. 
After considerab‘e difficulty, Pratisthan has secured its 
own premises, where extensive experiments are being 
carried Oa in dyeing and bleaching all of which makes 
Khadi:more attractive. M.K. G.f 

Formation and Management 

The Khadi Pratisthan was formed in 1923 to carry 
on the Khadi work, It is a Registered Trust and the 
mansgement is cartied on by a Board of Trustees. The 
President of the Board is Dr, P. C. Ray, Secretary 
Sj. Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta; Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh and §j Satish Chandra Das Gupta are the other 


members. 
Who Profits 

The nature of work usdertaken by the Pratishthan 
involves business transactions. The production and distri- 
bation of Khadi are as much busiaess operations as any 
other mercantile. business is. The difference lies in the 
fact that while in ordinary business the capitalist profits, 
in Pratishthan’s Khadi bosiness it is the nation that 
profits. If it is found at the end of a year that the 
transactions have left s profit, it will not be divided 


amongst the trustees. but will go towards reducing the 
prices of Khadi or for ‘increasing ils funds. 


Progress of Khadi 
Khadi received a groat impetus on account of 
Mahatma (andhi’s long tour in Bengal beginning from 
May 1925. The sales have began to increase since. 
The subjoined tables will show the progress of Khadi 


production and sale in five months from January to May 
in 1924, 1925 and 1926, 


Comparative Sale and Production 


(1) Jannary to May in 5 months only 
1924 1925 


1926 
Sales ‘ Rs.17,687 Rs.57,194 R3.1,04,811 
Production 55 Mads, 300 Mds. 823 Mds, 

(2) Comparative Sale for 9 Months 
January+to September 

1924 1925 1926 

Ra, 57,184 Rs, 1,26,679 Rs, 1,70,418 
(3) Comparative Annual Sale 
January to December 

1924 1926 

Rs, 85,3568 Ra. 1,79,26Q 


While the sale has increased, there is room for 
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unlimited expansion of production. Though the earning 
of the spianer works out on the average to about half 
a pice per hoar, still there is # ory for more cotton 
from the spinners. Oar work is limited by two things, 
firstly by onr capacity to sell, secondly by the funds at 
our disposal. 

Bengal is giving wondérfol response to the meriage 
of Khaddar. The patriotism of the educated classes 8 
solely respoasible for the progress. If Khadi is made 
cheaper and better the demand will stesdily grow. The 
smallnes; of the fands-at our disposal makes the progress 
slow: 

It will be seen from the balance-sheet that in the 
year 1925 the funds including loans without interest 
amounted to Rs, 1,35,547. In November 1926 the Prati- 
sthan funds smounted to Rs. 2,58,935. Attempts are 
being made to increase fands by collecting donations. 

The Tratisthan thankfally sckunowledges the receipt 
of Its 59,796, as donations from friends from January 
to middle of November 1926 Besides this a kind friend 
has lent Rs. 30,000 without interest. Mavh more 1s 
needed, We request lovers of Khadi to help the 
organisation by contributions to its funds. 

Pratisthan and Bengal 

The Pratisthan sells in Bengal practically the whole 
of the Khadi produced by it. The All India Spinners’ 
Association has lent Rs. 1,06,000 for geners] purposes 
and Rs. 42,532 for cottoa. The Spinnners’ Association 
passed a rosoultion sactioning a farther loan of one lac 
of rapees to the Pratisthan. Bat this mount has hot 
yet been received. In this direction the responsibility 
of Bengal is groat. It is up to oar Bongaleo brethren 
to keep this institution growiag. Mahatma Gandhi 
expressed his opinion about the Pratisthan on several 
cecasions in the Young India. An extract is given 
where Mahatmaji expects the people of Bangal to donate 
and support this institutioa of Bengal. 

Extract from Young India dated 22nd April 
1926 
Organising Khadi Sales: It is astonishing the 
way the Khaddar propaganda is evoking the faculties 
of the workers in all directions. Mere production is 
not enough. The quality must progressively improve. 

The cost of prodaction has to be regulated and the 

sales must keep pace with production. Khadi Prati- 

sthan is showing the way. I have already remarked 
upon the manner in which Bengal is trying to use up 
its own production locally. From January to 17th 

March, the Pratisthan workers sold by hawking 

Rs, 25,000 worth of Khadi in 41 p'aces in 14 

districts. The workers have mapped out an All-Bongal 

tour which they hope to be able to fiaish within a 

few months. There will, therefore, bo presently no 

over-production bat an under-prodoction. Aad it will 
be possible to say that if more capital can be invested, 
more Khaddar oan be prodaved and sold. It will be 
an ideal condition when not only our sales are eflected 
locally bat financial help too is raised likewise, M. K_Q." 
Pratisthan’s Sale and Production Centres 

Production Centres, Prodaction is now being carried 
on from 13 centres, namely, Sucais, Satkanis, Feni, 
Malikanda, Dargapar, Gayghar, Mahajanhat, Parasharam, 
Mapshirhat, Kanderhat, Raruli, Khalispar and Tajpar, The 
last éhree are self-spinning centres, 
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Sale Centres : Excepting the 2 Calcutta sale depots, 
Pratisthan has 18 sale centres iv the mufassil, narmly, 
Barisal, Burdwan, Chsndpur, Chittsgong, Chaumuhaby, 
Daces, Dinajpur, Faridpur, Jalpaiguri, Jessore, Khulna, 
Noakhali, Rajshahi, Kurigram, Madsripur, Mymensingh, 
Ratanganj and Tezpur ( Assam ) 

Pratisthan Workers 

Total number of workers now employed in the Prati- 
sthan service ig 183, This number includes all workers 
engaged in the production and sale centres, Caleutta 
office, Sodepur works and in the tours. 

Pratisthan's Propaganda 

For popularising Khadi the Pratisthan 
maintains a publicity department from which bulletins, 
newspaper articles and pamphlets sre published and 
distributed. A well-known literary man and — ardont 
Khadi lover is in charge. The following is the record 
of work for 12 months from June 1925 to May 1926. 

1. Articles and news published in the Bongalee 
Dailies 270 only; 

2. Articles 


Publicity : 


and news published in the Bengalee 
Monthlies 13 only; 
3. Articles and news published in the English 


Dailies 166 only. 
Khadi Hawking and Lantern Lecture 
The Pratisthan is popularising Khaddar by hawking 


from door to door ard by carrying the messege with 


the help of magic lantern lectures, 

Throughout the year 1925, lecturers were sent to the 
District towas and villages of Bengal to propagate and 
sell Khadi. he workers fulfilled their mission in sun 
std rain patiently end cheerfully. It is this tour, 
the hawking progsganda, the lantern lecture, bulletins 
and hsndbills, articles in daily papers and monthly 
msgazines and tho Khadi Exibitions that made Khadi 
popular in Bengal. This pioneerivg work entails a great 
expenditure of money, Considering the amount’of work 
done it must be regarded that the money spent in this 
direction representing the total deficit of the year has 
been well and justly spent. 

The lantern lecture has beon translated into several 
languages. Pratisthan makes ard sells slides necessary 
for the lecture and has supplied several sets to provinces, 
The lecture is entitled ‘“ Desher Parichaye Khadi” or 
“Khadi aod Indias.” Two other lectures are. now ready 
illustrated with magic lantern slides, one being “ Bengal 
and Khadi” and the other “Satyagraha in South Africa.” 

Systematic Tour 

Since January 1926 systematic arrangement is being 

made to visit all the important places and trade centreg 

of Bengal. With this object in view five tour parties 
were sent out with magic lantern and Khadder, In six 
months from January to Jano 1926 the Pratishthan 
tourists visited and sold Khadi in 96 places as detsiled. 
bélow: — 


1. Burdwan Division: 


1, Baordwan’ District Bordwan, Kalna, Katwa, 
. ' Ranigapj, Asansol, 
2, Midnapar District Midnapur, Kharagpur, 


Contsi, Garbotta, 


3. Bankura District Bankara, Vishnupar, 


Gangajalhati. 
4- Birbhum District Ramparhat, Suri, Bolpar, 
§. Hoogly District Boinchee. 
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11 Presidency Division: 

1, Morshidabad District Berhempur, Azvimgsn). 

2, Khulna District Neskipur, Mathbari, 
Dormushkhali, Burigoilani, 
Tswaripur,. Rarali. 

Naldi, Kashipur, Lohagara, 
Digholia, Bardia, Kalia, 
Gazihat, Sholepur, Gobra. 
Bongram., 

Ranaghat, Santipur, Majdia, 
Chuadanga, Meherpur, 
Bhairamara, “Kushtia, 
Kumarkhali. 


3. Jessore District 


4, Nadia District 


III Dacca Division: 
1 Dacca District. 
2 Mymensingh Dist. 


Raipara, 

Mymoensingh, Tangail, 
Jamalpur, Sherpur, 
‘Netrokena, Gauripur, 
Kishoregunj, Atharabari, 
Parbadhala, 

Madaripur, Rajbari. 
Barisal, Bhols, Patuakhsli, 


Jhalakathi, Perojepur, 
Banaripara. 


3 Faridpur Dist. 
4, Barisal District 


IV Rajshuhi Division: 
1 Dinajpur Dist. Dinsjpur, Raiguyj, 

Bslurghat. 

Rangpur, Korigram, 

Gaibsndha, Tushbhandar. 

Bogra. 

Rsjshshi, Netore, Pathia, 

Serajguaj, Ullapara, 

Mohaupnr, Pabna. 


2 Rangpur . District 


8. Bogra District 
4,. Rajshahi Dist. 
5. Pabna District 


V Chittagong Division: 
1. Tippera District 
2. Noakhali District 


Chandpur, Brahmanbaria. 
Noskhali, Feni, 
Chaumuhany. 
Chittagong, Shaoratali, 
Patia, Satkania, suchis, 
Sylhet, Habiguyj, 
Karimganj, Siimangal 
Maulvibazar, Kulaura, 
Pancha Khanda. 


3. Chittagong Dist, 


4, Sylhet District 


VI Assam: 
1. Cachar District 


VIL Behar: Jharis, Dhanbad. 
Hawking Sales 

The total sale effected by hawking at the above 
places amounted to Rs, 40,000 and the tour was divided 
into 19 groups; thus: 

1, Burdwan tour, 2. Berhampur tour, 3. North Bergal 
tour, 4. Madaripur—Barisal tour, 5.  Nakipur tour, 
6. Serajganj-Mymonsingb tour, 7. Tushbhandar tour, 
8. Hajshahi-Natore tour, 9. Chittagong tour, 10. Raigupj- 
Bogra tour, 11, Midnapur Contai tour, 12, Sylhet tour, 
13, Pabna tour, 14, Kalns—Katwa tour, 15. Azimganj tour, 
16. Banaripara tour, 17. Gouripur—Susang tour,.18, Nadia 
tour, and 19, Narail tour. 

Khadi Evhthitions 

Mirgapur Park Exhibition, Calcutta, has become an 
annual function. A fortnight before the Durga Puja 
this exhibition is held which continues up to the ‘Sasthi‘ 
of the Puja, The Exhibition affords an unique 
opportunity for Puja purchases, - Arrangements are made in 
the Exhibition ground for meetings where well-known 
lovers of Khadi address: the public. The admission being 


Silchar, Hailakandi. 
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free a large number of people. assemble and take interest 
ia Khadi, ‘ 

Evhibition during Congress Session: At Coconada in 
1923 Relief Khadi was exhibited and dyeing demonstrstioa 
held under the “Deshi Rang” process. In 1924 
Pratisthan’s Khadi Exhibits were sent to Belgaum. At 
Cawnpore last year stalls covering a space of 1500 sq, 
ft, were teken at the Cawnpore Congress Khadi Exhibition. 
The Pratisthan exhibits were very attractive and thou- 
gands of persons daily visited the stalls and tcok mterest 
in the Pratisthen products, Among the exhibiis special 
mention may be msde of the following: 

1. Dacca Mnslin 36 inches wide x 10 yds. weighing 
8! tolss, This piece was owned by Sj. Rasiklal Basak 
of Dacea, an old weaver aged about 75 who wove this 
pieco himself at the age of thirty or about the year 
1881, Rasik Baba has since given the pece to 
Pratisthan. 

2. A paiv of slippers—the handiwork of Mahatma 
Gandhi when he was in South Africa. We sre indebted 
to Sj. Satyananda Bose of Calcatta for a loac of this 
invalosble pair. 

8. Yarn epan by Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya 
Pp, C. Ray. . 

4, Pratisthan Taklis, 

5, Pratisthan’s portabie Charkha. 

6. Pratisthan’s one day’s production of Khaddar and 
yarn: a heap of 7 mds. each. 

7. Varieties of Kapas-Bengal, Garo, Chiitsgong and 
Biri. . 

8. Varieties of Bengal gins and pinjans. 

9, Handred year old Charkha used by the mother 
of Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

10, Fiae Khadi Saries of Bengal Relief Committee, 

Fine Spinning: 8}, Jogeswar Chattopadhaya of the 
Pratisthan Party span 100 counts. yarn at the rate of 
200 yds. per hour at the Exhibition. 

Fast Spinning: Boy Osman spun 15 counts yarn at 


the rate of 800 yds. per hour. 
Non-productive Activities 

Next to propaganda and pxbiicity work the most 
important item is the ranuing of self-spinning centres. 
From these centres the workers distribute Charkhas and 
urge the villagers to spin for themselves. The workers 
sell cotton, and help the spinners to keep the Charkhag in 
working order. When sufficieat yara accumulates in a 
house the workers get these woven at cost for the 
Spinners. As the work is of aa experimental natare the 
immédiate result is very small compared with the 
expenses, It is hoped however that by persistent work 
the activities of these self-spiuning centres will increase 
and appreciable quaatities of cloth will be prodaced in 
the sulesied aroay. 

Sodepur a Training Ground for Khadi service 

The Khadi Pratisthaa proposes to work in the whole 
of Bengal and supply trained mon for production and 
sale throughout the province, The rate at which the 
Pratisthan wants to expand requires a steady supply of 
qualified men, The sort of training required of a Khadi 
worker cannot be got at the 
engineering schools. 

A training school is necessary for giving practical 
training about spianing, weaving and the many procegies 
through which cotton is to pasy before 


existing national or 


it is made 
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marketable. It is proposed to create such « training 
school at Sodopar on the E. B, BR. where a plot of 
30 Bizhas of land has been secured opposite the 
Railway Stetion, Some buildiegs are in course of 
construction. Sheds have boen erectsd for bieaching, 
dyeing and stores, 

Cotton techaies are not the only requisites of an 
efficient Khadi officor. He must bs little bit of s 
mechanic ard mast also leara the eccounts sad book- 
keeping systems, Provision for such training is within 
the Sodepar sclieme. It is intended to make Sodepar 
a central place for training for Khadi service with all 
the necessary technical departments. 

Sodipur a Orntral Bleaching and Dyeing House 

The Pratisthan production centres were mostly 
bleaching their Kheddar by employing local ‘ dbobis.’ 
‘Tho quality diflered from place to placs aud from season 
ty season. It was diffieult to make tho ‘ dhobis ’ bleech 
and wach to ont requirement ou account of their want 
of knowledge of handliog large quantities of fabric 
of coarse texture like Khadi. The quality of blesching is 
generally lower in Bengal than what is sccepted as 
passable in Bombay and Behar With a staff like Khadi 
and in the village it was quite a task to bleach even 
to a passable extent. It was felt that if all the 
Khadi were bleached at a central place the difficulties 
would largely disappear. 

Greater difficulties were experienced in dyeing the 
Khadi. The ‘Deshi Rang’ process gives excellent blue, 
catechu and yellow shades. We confined ourselves to 
these shades only ia the beginning. But with the 
expansion of the circle of users the demand for a variety 
of colours grew. In order to meet this, production centres 
had yarn dyed from the nearest dyer who used German 
dyes of uaknown fastness. Althongh we could supply s 
variety of bright shades, the fastness to light and 
washing of these fsbrics could not he guaranteed, 
Sometimes it so happened that the dyer spoiled the yarn 
by allowing it to be treated unsecientifically in the 
dyeing process. Great difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining supplies of guaranteed shades. In order to 
obviate this it was thought that a central Bleaching and 
Dyeing House of the Pratisthan near Calcutta will remove 
thé difficalties, [t was resolved to make Sodepur a Central 
Bleaching and Dyeing Hono, 


Pratisthan’s Aims 

India needs re-establishment of cottage industries, She 
can neither be strong sor healthy without the food that 
will corne to her cottages. Charkhy is the central idea 
ronad which tha whole system of cottage iadustries 
revolves. If the Charkha is re-established, health and 
goodness will follow, 

Pratigthan Is trying to materialise this ideal ia 
Bengal. Pratisthaa dei not propose to produce and 
sell Khadi for ali timos, Pratisthan’s wook ig that of 
the pioneer. As soon a3 the masses wiil bogia to be 
convinced by the examples of the patriotic section of 
the comn:uaities that Khaddar is the only wear, the 
work of the Pratisthaa will be lightened, 

Oar prayer to the pablie is to prizeo Khadi as the 
harbinger of a great fature ond help ths Pretisthan 
liberally and in every way, 
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Khadi Service Rules 


There shall be under the 
Association a service called the “Khadi Service”. 

No one shall in future be accepted as a member of 
that service who does not hold a certificate from the 
Board of Studies hereinatfer referred io and appointed 
by the Council of the ll-India Spinners’ Association, 
provided that this rule shall not apply to those who are 
at present in the employ of the Association or its 
agencies and provided further that the rule shall not 
apply to uncertified persons whom the Association or its 
agencies msy deem it necessary to employ for their 
activities. 

The Board of Studies shell consist of: 

Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta 

», Vinoba Bhave 

» CO. Rajagopalachariar 

» K. Santanam 

», akshmidas Puorushottam 

Babu Rajendra Prasad 

Sjt. S. G. Pujari 

;, Shankarlal Banker 

», Maganlal K. Gandhi, Secretary of the Board 
or those who may be appointed from time to time in 
their stead by the Council of the Association, 

Candidates for the Khadi Service may be admitted 
for training at the A. I. S. A. Khadi Vidyalaya, 
Satyagriha Ashram, Sabarmati and in any other. institutions 
that may be approved by the Conncil of the Association 
from time to time. 

Qualifications of Candidates 

No one who has not completed his 16th year, who 
has not a competent knowledge of the vernacular of his 
province and of arithmetic, and who does not produce 
a certificate of good conduct and health, shall be admitted 
for instruction. 

Every application for admission shall be forwarded to the 
Seoretary of the Board of Studies who will, if he is satisfied 
with the application, direct the candidate to report himself 
at any such sgency as the Secretary may appoint, and 
if the agent, after a personal examination, considers the 
applicant to be a proper person for admission, he will 
be admitted as a probationer to serve at @ work centre 
for three months. Upon his satisfying his probation, 
he will be sent for the prosecution of the course of 
instraction, the travelling expenses to be borne by him 
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Instruction 

The course of instruction which shall be for a period 
of two years shall be prescribed by the Board of Studies 
and shall include 

(a) all the processes that cotton has to go through 
up to finished cloth, 

(b) a knowledge of Hindi ( otherwise Hindustani ), 

(c) a knowledge of book-keeping, 

and (d) ss far as possible, where the candidate 
has not passed through any scholastic taining, suoh 
general knowledge as may be required for efficient 
Khadi organisation. 

The candidate, if he has a competent knowledge in 
any of the subjects, may, upon examination, be exempted 
frem going through the course in that subject at the 
discretion of the authority in the institntion and be 
exempted from instruction for a period in proportion to 
his knowledge. 

When the candidate has obtained a certificate of 
competency in the foregoing, he will be sent at the 
expense of the Association to a Khadi Karyalaya in 
any of the provinces to gain practical experience for a 
period which may extend to 9 months. Any candidate, 
who has gbtained a satisfactory certificate from the 
chief authority in the province, to which he has been 
sent for practical training, shall be enrolled as a member 
of the Khadi service. 

Every candidate who wishes to avail himself of the 
Khadi service shall enter into a contract of service to 
be framed by the Board by which he shall be bound to 
serve at least a period of three years and shall not be 
discharged from service as long a3 he may thereafter 
continue to render diligent avd faithful service, provided 
that the head of the province may remove any one for 
misconduct or inefficiency or other satisfactory cause. 
There shall be a right of appeal to the Council of the 
A. I. S. A, whose decision shall ba final. 

Any person enrolled as a member of the Khadi 
service will be liable to serve in any place wherever he 
is required by the Association. 

The salary shall be R: 30 per month subject to 
increase after three years up to Rs. 50 by such incre- 
ments a8 may be fixed from time to time by the Khadi 
Service Board appointed by the Association. 


Miscellaneous 
Persons who do not wish to join the Khadi service 


may also be admitted for instraction in the institutions 
approved by the Association for the purpose. Preference 
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however, wil] always be given to those who Wish to 
enter the Khadi service. 

There will be a short course of three months for 
those who merely want to learn hendspinning and all 
the antecedent processes, that is ginning, carding and 


sliver making, — 
very applicant for instruction whose application has 


been accepted will be required to deposit return fare 
for the place from which he or she comes plus Rs. 3 
to be utilised for his or her return in the event of his 
or her being dismissed for any cause whatsoever. 
Scholarship 

A monthly scholarship of Rs. 12 for board and free 
lodging shall be given to those candidates for instruction 
who are found to be too poor to pay for their board. 
This will be tenable for the period of probation, instrac- 
tion and practical training. No monetary payment will 
be made where common boarding arrangements are made. 

Reservation 

The Council reserves the right to alter or amend 
the constitution from time to time, frame by-laws, fix 
the term of service,enact rules of discipline and deal with 
other matters not covered by the constitution. Nothing 
in this constitution shall affect the rights of those who 
are already in the employment of the A. I, S. A, 

KHADI SERVICE 
Application for Admission for Training 

Name in fall 


Provines, residence and postal address 


Age 
Sex 
Married or unmarried 
Children, if any 
Dependents, if any 
Present occupation 
School or college attended, if any 
( Give details of sitaations held «nd periods ) 
Name and address of the person who has. certified to 
character and health 
( Certificate in original to be attached to application ) 
If stipend is wanted, state reasons 


I have read the rules of the Khadi Service and 
acquainted myself with the natare of the training to be 
undergone. If selected for training I shall accept the 
discipline of the institution to which I am sent and go 
through the course of instruction, 

Signatare 
Date 
Postal address 
Contract of Service 
between 

The Couccil of the Al} India Spinuers’ Association 
om the one part and. . . . (hereinafter called the 
employee) on the other part. 

It is hereby agreed that . . . having undergone 
the course of instruction and trainiog for Khadi Service 
and been found fit by the Board -of Studies, shall serve 
the Association for a period of three years at such 
centres and in such capacity as may be prescribed for 
him from time to time at a salary of Rs. 30 per month 
and shall be bound by the rales of service that have 
been, or may hereafter be, framed. 

After the poriod of the said three years it shall be 


open to the employes to retire or continue in the 
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service, the Association being bound to maintain him 
in the Khadi gervice for a further period of seven years 
on the same salary with such increments may be granted 
fron time to time up to Rs. 50 per month, provided 
that he renders diligeat and faithfa! service, provided 
always that the employee is liable to be discharged at 
any time for misconduct, inefficiency or debility through 
illness or otherwise. The discharge shall be subject to 
appeal to the Council of the A. I. 8S. A. The employee 
binds himself to acwept the decision of the Council in 
all matters relating to this Contract inclwdiag discharge 
from service as final. This Contract shall cease to 
operate in the event of the dissolution of the A. L 8. A. 
Secretary 
All-India Spinners’ Association Signature 


The Message of Ganga and Jumna 

A friend thus writes : 

“The other day I went out for a walk and 
found my way down across the sands of the bank 
of the Jumna. It grasped me with the same power 
as the Ganga and squatting down at the edge of the 
water, I bathed my hands and face and my thoughts 
floated away in prayer and meditation. It was an 
absolutely ‘still evening, agd the great river, a8 it 
slowly glided by, reflected every detail of the outer 
world. It seemed to be saying to one, ‘ Look into 
the depths of my waters—behold the bright world 
there—the blue sky, the white clouds, the trees, the 
birds—all so clear and real, Yet they are nothing 
but a passing shadow. Know, then, that the outer - 
world to which you cling is no more real than this 
shadow world which I am showing you, Once 
youcan realise this you are in possession of true 
wisdom,’ 

“It was so wonderfal. The river seemed posi- 
tively to spesk—but in a divine language that was 
beyond the need of words. Roused at last by a 
col air which warned me that the sun was setting, 
1 got op, and there in the distance I beheld the 
railway bridge with a fussy, smoking train puffing 
over it—the very emblem of materialism and the 
overbalance of human society that the ‘ Mechanical 
Revolution ’ has brought, ” 

We have more Gangas and Jumnas than the two. It 
is trae they bear other names. They are however 
watering our vast plains from the North to the South 
and the Hast tothe West. The message that the Ganga 


.and the Jumna gave to this friend is not the only. 


message that the mighty rivers of India are giving to 
her inhabitants. They remind us of the sacrifice we 
must make for the sake of the land we are living in. 
They remind u3 of the prosess of purification that we 
must continuously go throngh a3 the rivers themselves 
are going throagh from moment to moment. I wrote 
nearly 10 years ago that the Gayatri, the common 
prayer of Hinduism, was one of the precious gifts of the 
Ganga. Her shining waters mast have given the Rishis 
of old the inspiration. In the modern rush, the chief 
use we have for our rivers is to empty our gutters in 
them and to navigate our cargo vessels, and in the 
process make them dirtier still. We have no time as the 
friend had to stroll down to these rivers, and in silent 
meditation listen to the message they marmar to us. 
M. K, G. 


December 23, 1936 
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Notes 
A. I. S. A. Resolutions 


The following resolutions were passed by the Council 


2 in All-India Spinners’ Association at its meeting 
eld at Wardha from 13th to 16th Decomber 1926. 


I. Resolved that all Sale de 


ar Soa Spinners’ Association or through 
oh a opartments be instructed strictly to avoid all 

8 On cre dit whether they be retail sales or whole- 
Sale transactions with other depots, 

II, Resolved that cash securities be insisted on from 
hawkers covering the amount of stock takon by them for 
Sales. In special cases, however, where desirable hawkers 
are unable to furnish such security, personal sureties 
may be taken from them. In all cases hawkers should 
be strictly warned that they should make no credit sales 
On any account and periodical settlements of accsunts 
Should be made. If at any timo a hawker is unable to 
pay up the cash for the stock sold or the balance of 
stock does not tally, the hawker should be at once 
discharged and steps should be taken sgainst him for 
recovery of the monies due. 

III. Whereas, it is not desirable that the sale 
depots should be run ia places where the public does 
not give adequate support enabling them to be condusted 
without loss, all provincial departments are instructed to 
close down depots where, after two years’ experience, it 
is found that the charges incurred excced 61 %of the 
total sales effected per yesr, and to open new depots 
. Only where thoy expect this standard to be reached at 
Jeast in the course of a year, 

IV. Whereas it is necessary, at present, to concentrate 
our efforts on such centres, where, by reason of 
greater unemployment or special adaptability to the 
industry of handspianing and handweaving, there are 
greater facilities for the production of Khadi, it is 
resolved that in proposing schemes of work, provincial 
agents and secretaries should not undertake to open or 
maintain centres of production which can be run only 
at a loss. But where it is considered desirable in the 
interests of the movement that any centres should be run 
or maintained at a loss, it should bo borae in mind that 
no more than 10% of the total capital invested for 
production in the province should be invested in such 
pioneer effort. 3 

Kenya Indians 

In another column is published a letter from Mr. 
D. B, Desai, a sottler of Kenya, referring to an increase 
in the poll tax which Indians of Kenya have been made 
to pay for the past twelve years and more The letter 
is remarkable for the wealth of details it contains. If 
the facts set forth in it are true, it is a serious reflection 


pots conducted directly 


upon the Huropesns of Kenya and the Kenya Govern- 


ment, The reader will recollect that the Indians of 
Kenya did not submit to the poll tax without protest. 
Of course the protest was useless. Bat one wonid have 
thought that there would be no farther addition to the 
iniquitous tax. If, however, my correspondent is right, 
by a currency trick the tax was raised by 50 percent, 
i. e. it went up from 20 shillings to 30 and now 
the amendirg legislation raises it to 60 shillings, 
The reasous given for the rise would seom to be utterly 
absurd, The reader must read thd letter to know how 


the tax is to be utilised. The Kesya Indians have 
cert-ioly every reason for hopiug tn»t the public and the 
Goverumvut wilt come to tieir assistance and demand a 
veto of vhis discriminating and oujusi legisiatiou. 
M. K. G. 

Artificial Silk 

The classes that before indulged in silk sarces have 
found that they cannot afford thet costlf luxury, But 
they will not honestly confess their poverty and there- 
fore still indu'ge in worthless imitations of silk. What 
is called ‘ariificial’ silk is a flimsy worthless article 
which has none of the good gnalities of genuine silk 
except the temporary glossy appearance of silk. Those 
who were once invariably wearing silk dresses may pass 
the cheap new stuff off as silk. Bat like all imitations 
it is really costly, for it is not worth the money paid for 
it. It costs much more than good Khadi, aud does not 
last half the time. It is a foreign artitle and all the 
money paid for it goes ont of the country. In the 
twelve months of 1925-26, nearly a crore of rupees 
worth of this article has been imported into India. 
Think of the terrible waste that this means, And it is 
four times the Khadi produced and sold by us with all 
our effort during that poriod. 
Students’ Khadi Unions 

The draft scheme for a Students’ Khadi Union which 
is now under serious consideration by the students of the 
Morris College at Nagpur is one which is worthy of 
general adoption, It is a very simple plan for poor 
people to find cash without interest. 

A group of 50 college students can form a Union with 
a monthly contribution of Rs, 2 each payable on the 
same day as their college fees. The Union will have a 
Committee cf management consisting of the Principal, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer and two other members. The 
collections amounting to Rs, 100 every month will be 
utilised to buy Khadi from an All-India Spinners’ 
Association depot or other certified Kadi depot. Lots 
will! be drawn each month and four members whose 
names are-drawn will have the right to divide 
the Khadi. They will have thus each Rs. 25 
worth of Khadi, enough to make a year’s complete 
outfit in dhoties, shirts, coats, caps, towels and bedsheets. 
The successful members may, if they like, transfer their 


rights to any other of their own choice. Every month, 


thus, four names will be eliminated, and lots drawn from 
the rest in succeeding moaths. At the end of the year 
all the members will have had Khadi for the full amount 
of the contributions paid by them, and sufficient clothing 
without having to pay for it all at one time. All that 
a student wants for a year for ooating, shirting, dhotics, 
towels, and bedsheets can be met from 385 yards of good 
durable Khadi which can be otvered by Rs. 24 made 
up of the monthly contributions of two rupees. 

The monthly contribution cannot be too heavy a 
charge Oo the students’ resourses, considering how much 
they spead for their meals snd tiffio, their college fees, 
and their games and amusements, I know that if students 
who indulge in cigarattes give up the peraicions and 
wasteful habit, they could without further expense pay 
up the Khadi subscription and have enough clotning for 
the whole year. The members of such a Union will soon 
become effective centres of propaganda for the spread 
of Khadi among young meh. 
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The organisation and management of guch Unions 
among students would foster the spirit of co-operation, 
and train young men in business,—a aseful third side to 
their activities along with their intellectual stadies and 
athletic games. There can be a number of sach Unions 
in a college, working simultaneously, one for each 


group of about fifty. 
C. R. 
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Khadi Service 
( By M, K. Gandhi) 

The Couneil of the All-India Spianers’ Association, 
after most careful and exhaustive discussion and after 
considering all the opinions that had been received 
upon the draft published some time ago in these pages, 
has recast the rules which the reader will find published 
elsewhere, Forms of applicatioa- and contract of service 
are also published, This service provides those who 
want to serve the cause of Khadi an opportunity of so 
doing and at the same tima a modest remuneration for 
themselves. 

The Board of Studies will also be the Examination: 
Board. It does not mean necossarily that all the 
Examiners will examine all the candidates, Bunt the 
various examinations required under the rules will be 
conducted by one or more of the examiners, selected by 
the Chairman of the Board. 

Suggestions were received that the course which 
extends to 8 years is altogether too long for the 
remuneration promised. But all the members came to 
the conclusion that 3 years were none too long for the 
subjects to be studied and the practical work to be done. 
Experience gained during the last five years has shown 
that continued practice is necessary to learn the various 
arts that are included in the course. Those who have 
gone ont to organise Khadi work in the different 


villeges with less experience and knowledge have 
found themsdlves handicapped. The science of 


handspinning is capable of progressive improvement, 
Researches that are boing mads from time to time 
show that there is room for the best among us to apply 
themselves to the development of the art so that 
Without extra effort or time thé income of the millions, 
for whom handspinning is designed, may be almost 
doubled. 

It is an unfortunate fact that in our schools and 
colleges handicrafts find no place. All the knowledge, 
therefore, gained in the schools and colleges is of little 
use for the training required for Khadi service. Therefore 
® graduate has to start almost on equal terms with a 
raw youth. Indeed, it is possible for the former even 
to labour under a handicap, if he has developed 
ai many do develop, a repugnance towards physioal 
exertion. 

The second question that came up for anxious 
consideration was that of remuneration. The Khadi Service 
is designed for meeting the need of panpers, It is impossible 
to hold out bright pecuniary prospects in sach a service, 
I have no doubt whatsoaver that the scale of salaries 
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devised by the Government is out of ‘all proportion 
the condition of India’s masses. it has relation to the 
requirements of the inhabitants of a rich island aad 
therefore means an almost unbearable barden spoD the pe 
millions. Let no one, therefore, compare the remuneration 
offered under the Khadi Service with that obtainable 
under the Government service. At the same time 1 make 
bald to say that the start offered is as good ss that 
offered by the Government. Where the Knhadi Service 
fails in comparison is in the ultimate prospect. The 
maximum attainable under the Government may resoh 
four figures whereas Khadi Service offers an increase 
amouoting to Rs. 20 at the most. For those therefore 
who have received an English education to enter this 
service is undoubtedly a sacrifice. Bat is it too much 
to ask the English-educated youths of the country to 
make what after all is avery small sacrifice? 1 consider 
it to be very small, for it should be remembered 
that they have received their English oducation st the 
expense of the masses. It is an exclusive edacation 
which the masses can never get. And it is an education 
which, if it has given us a few self-sacrificing patriots, 
hes also produced many more men who have been 
willing accomplices with the Government in holding 
India in bondage, ; 

It will also be noted that to the poor and 
deserving, the service offers a suitable scholarship and at 
the end of the training, while the rules bind the Asso- 
ciation to keep those who may be found properly 
qualified employed for 10 years, they leave it open for 
them to serve the Asgociation or to seek prospects 
elsewhere. ‘This relaxation has been purposely made 
in order to induce yonng men to come and learn the 


art of spinning and all it means even though they may - 
not join the service. 


Hand Weaving among Parsis 

A correspondent extracts for me the following passage 
from the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presideacy, Volame 
VII, Pega 155, edition 1883: 

* The Parsi weavers of Gandevi were of sp2cial note, 
and in 1787-88 Dr. Hove, a European travsller, visited 
that town for the express purpose of learning from 
the Parsis some knowledge of their art. The industry 
has died oat for above fifty years. The Parsi women of 
the priestly class still, however, make a large number 
of sacred threads Austi or Aasti, wora by Parsi men 
and women. These find a large sale in Bombay apd 
cost Rs. 3 or more uccording to the labour displayed. 
Some of the Parsi women also make tape for cots 
and rough dofi and Khadi to order for local traders, 
but the Parsis as a role hava quite abandoned the 
weaving in which they excelled,” 

What a great boon to India and to themselves it 
would boif the Parsis who are conducting Jiqaor-shopa 
were to exchange the immoral liqnor traffic for the 
uplifting and productive occupation of weaving in which 
they excelled only 50 years ago! ‘The references to the 
handspun Xasti reminds me of the stalwar Parsi sister 
whom I met in Navsari and who told me that the Parsi 
ladies of Navasari who made their livelihood ont of Aistin 
Spinning and whose sacred fingers gave the religions touch 
to the Aasti, were hounded out by those who had gone 
there under the guise of reformors to sabstitute the 
handspon thread with the machine~spun. M. K.G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 


(By M. KX. Gandhi) 
PART III—CHAPTER III 
The test in their sense of fairness,’ Hscorted by the police I 

So the ships were brought into the dock ond the arrived without farther harm at Mr. Rastomji’s place. 
Passengers began to go ashore. But Mr, Escombe had 1 had bruises all over, but no abrasions except in one 
Sent word to the Captain that as the Whites were Place. Dr. Dadiburjor, the ship’s doctor who was on 
highly enraged against me, and my life was in danger, the Spot, rendered the best possible help. 

I and my family should be advised to land at dusk There was, quiet inside, but outside the Whites 
when the Port Suporintendent Mr. Tatum would escort  S8arrounded the house. Night was coming on and the 
us home. The Captain communicated the message to Yelling crowd was shouting, ‘We must have Gandhi. 

me and I agresd to act accordingly. But scarcely half The quick-sighted Polica Superintendent was already 
an hour after this Mr. Laughton came to the Captain. there trying to keep the crowds under control, not by 
He said: ‘I would like to take Mr, Gandhi with me, threats but by humouriog them. Bat he was not 
Should he have no objection. As the legal adviser of entirely free from anxiety. He sent me a message to 
the Agent Company I tell you that you ara not bouad this effect: ‘If you would save your friend’s honse and 
to carry out the message you have received from Property and also your family, you should escape from 
Mr. Escombe,’ After this he came to me and said the house in disguise, as I suggest.’ 

somewhat to this effect: ‘If you are not afraid, I Thus on one and the same day I was faced with 
suggest that Mrs, Gandhi and the children should drive two contradictory positions. When danger to life had 
to Mr. Rustomji’s house, whilst you and I follow them been no more than imaginary, Mr. Laughton advised 
on foot. I do not at all like the idea of your entering me to launch forth openly. 1 accepted the advice, 
the city like a thief in the night. I do not think When the danger was quite real, another friend gay 

there is any fear of any one hurting you. Everything ™e contrary advice and I accepted that too. Who can 
is quiet now. The Whites have all dispersed. But in 87 whether I did s0 because I saw that my lite was 
any case I am convinced that you ought not to enter im jeopardy, or because I did not want to put my friend’s 
the city stealthily.’ I readily agreed. My wife and life and property, or the lives of my wife and children, 
children drove safely to Mr. Rustomji’s place. With the i danger? Who can say for certain that I was right 
Captain’s permission I went ashore with Mr. Laughton, oth when I faced the crowd in the first instance 
Mr. Rastomji’s house was about two miles from the  Pravely, as it was said, and when I escaped from it in 
dock. disguise ? 

As sooa as we landed some youngsters recognised It is idle to adjudicate upon the right and wrong of 
me and shouted, ‘Gandhi, Gandhi’, Half a dozen  icidents that have already happened. It is useful to 
or so rushed to the spot and joined in the shouting, understand them and, if possible, to learn a lesson from 
Mr, Laughton feared that the crowd might swell, and he them for the future. It is difficult to say for certain 
hailed a rickshaw. I had never liked the idea of being how ® particular man would act under a particular set 
in a rickshaw, This was to be my first experience, of circumstances. We can also see that judging a 
But the youngsters would not let me get into it. They. = yee from his os aes is no more than a doubtful 
frightened the rickshaw boy out of his life and he took inference inasmuch as it is not based on sufficient data. 
to his heels. As we went ahead the crowd continued to Be that as it pees the preparations for escape made 
swell, uatil it became impossible to proceed further, ™® forget my injuries. Acoording to tho suggestion of 
They first caught hold of Mr. Laughton and separated the Superintendent, I pat on an Indian constable’s uniform 
us. Then they palted me with stones, brickbats and rotten nd wore on my head a Madrasi scarf, wrapped round 
eggs, Some one snatched away my turban, whilst others ® plate to Serve as a helmet. Two detectives accompanied 
began to batter and kick me. I fainted and canght me, one of them disguised as an Indisn merchant and 
hold of the front railings of a house and stood there to With his face painted to resemble that of an Indian, I 
get my breath. But it was impossible. They came forget the disguise of the other. We reached a neigh. 
upon me boxing and battering. The wife of the Police  bouring shop by a bye-lane, and making our way 
Superintendent, who knew me, happened to be passing through the gunny bags piled in the godown, we 
by. The brave lady came up, opened her parasol esoaped by the gate of the ahah = threaded eee ay. : 
(though there was no sun then ) and stood between the through the crowd to a carrisge that had been kept 

‘ crowd and me. This checked the fury of the mob, as for me at the end of the street, In this we drove off 
+4 was difficult for them to deliver blows on me without to the same police station where Mv, Alexander had 


harming Mrs. Alexander. offered me refuge a short time before, and I thanked 
Meanwhile an Indian youth who witnessed the him and the detective officers, 
incident had run to the police station, The Police Whilst I had boen thus effecting my escape, 


Superintendent Mr. Alexander sent a posse of men to Mr. Alexander had kept the crowd amased by singing 

ring me round and escort me safely to my destination. the taue : é 

They arrived in time. The Police station lay on our Hang old Gandhi : 

way. As we reached there the Superintendent asked Oa the sour apple tree. 

me to take refuge in the station, but I gratefully When he was informed of my safe arrival at the police 

declined the offer. ‘They are sure to quiet down when station, he thas broke the news to the crowd: “ Well, 
+ they realise their mistake,” I said. ‘I have trust your victim has made good his escapa through a neigh « 
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bouring shop. You had better go home now.” Some Correspondence 


of them were argry, some laughed, some refused to 
believe the story. 

“ Well then,” said the Superintendent, “ if you do not 
believe me, you may appoint one or two representatives, 
whom I am ready to take inside the house. If they 
succeed in findiog out Gandhi, 1 will gladly deliver 
him to you, But if they fail, you must disperse. I 
am sure that you have no intention of destroying 
Mr. Rastomji’s house or of harming Mr. Gandhi’swife and 
children.” 

The crowd sent their representatives to search the 
house. They soon returned with disappointing news, 
and the crowd broke up at last, most of them edmiring 
the Superintendent's tactful handling of the situation, 
and a few fretting and fuming, 

The late Mr. Chamberlain, who wes then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, cabled asking the Natal Govern- 
ment io prosecute my assailants. Mr. Escombe cent for 
me, expressed his regret for the injaries I had sustained 
and said: ‘ Believe me, I cannot feel happy over the 
least little injury done to your person. You had a 
right to accept Mr. Linghton’s advice and to face the 
worst, bat I am sure that if you had considered my 
suggestion favourably, these sad occurrences would not 
have happened. If you can identify the assailants, 
I am: prepared to arrest and prosecute them. 
Mr. Chamberlain also desires me to do so.’ 

To which I gave the following reply : 

‘I do not want to prosecute any one. It is possible 
that | may be able to identify one or two of them, 
but what is the use of getting them punished ? 
Besides I do not hold the assailants to blame. 
They were given to understand that I had 
made exaggerated statements in India aboat the 
Whites in Natal and calumniated them. If they 
believed these reports it is no wonder that they were 
enraged. The leaders, and if you wil! permit me to 
Say 50, you are to blame. You could have guided the 
people properly, but you also belicved Router and 
arsumed that I must have indulged in exaggeration. I 
do not want to bring anyone to book. I am sure that 
when the trath becomes known, they will bs sorry for 
their conduct.’ 

“Would you mind giving me this in writing, ’’ said 
Mr. Kscombe. “ Because I shall have to cable to 
Mr. Chamberlain to that effect. I do not want you to 
make any statement in haste. You may, if you like, 
consult Mr, Laughton and your other friends before you 
come to a final decision. I may confess, however, that 
if you waive the right of bringing your assailants to 
book, you will considerab'y help me in restoring quict, 
besides enhancing your own reputation. ” 

: Thank you" said I. ‘I need not consult any one. 
I had made my decision in the matter before I came to 
you. It is my conviction that I shonld not prosecute 
the asssilants and I am prepared this moment to reduce 
my decision to writing, ’ 

With this I gave him the necessary statement, 

( Translated from the Navajivin by M. D,) 


ee 


A Correction 
Oa P, 436, col. 1, para. 1, line 13, for ‘ 


belioved in’ 
read ‘ belied,’ 


Additional Poll Tax in Kenya 

To the Editor, Young India 

Sir, 

I think you are by now aware that Kenya ( British 
East Africa ) Government has decided to levy sa 
additional tax of one pound on every Indian, a8 & nOD- 
native Poll Tax. The Indian Citizens’ Association hes 
sent me now the following cable: 

“ Additional Poll Tex one pound Asiatics only. Move 
press, platform, Congress and Government. ” 

From this cablegram, I gather that thiags have 
become worse and they ask help of the people of India 
as well as the Government of Icdia, and I have no 
doubt that both wili readily give assistance to Kenya 
Indians in the matter. 

: I think it will be of some use if I give you some 
history as regards this non-native Poll Tax, The ordinance 
-for the collection of this non-native Poll Tax was passed 


“by the British East Africa Government in the year 1912 


to collect from every non-native male adult a sam of 
fifteen rup3es p>r anaoum from the 1st of Jauuary 1913 
At this time, i, e. in 1912, there was no Indian Repre- 
sentative—either nominated or elected—on the Kenya 
Lagislative Council, so according to that popular maxim 
“no taxation without representation” this non-native 
Poll Tax of rupees fifteen was both bad and unjust as 
against Indians, 

Farther up to 1920 in Kenya (then British East 
Africa) the Indian rupee was a current and legal coin, and 
from 1912 till the day the currency was changed, a 
rupee there was equivalent to one shiling and four 
pence, 80 Indians used to pay every year Rs, 15 
equal to shs.20. Subsequently rupee currency was 
changed to florin currency, making a florin equal to a 
rupee ( or in other words substituting “ florins ” wherever 
the word “ rupees” appeared iu all the local laws and 
Ordinances in British Hast Africa). By this change of 
currency florins 15 were charged for this non-native 
Poll Tax, In the year 1922, a further change in currency 
was effected in British East Africa (Kenya) whereby 
shilling currency was introduced in piace of florin currency 
making two shillings equal to a flurin. So under the 
later change of currency shs. 30 were charged for this 
tax, thus making this tax of 30 shillings instead of 
20 shillings without any fault of the tax-payers, This 
shows au increase of 50 per cent. which is really, one 
musi admit, unjust. 

I further think, it will be of interest to you to 
know that in the territories now known as the “ Colony 
and Protectorate of Kenya” there is included a ten 
miles costal strip of land which is uader the suzerainty - 
of H. H. the Sultan of Zanzibar and for which 
the Kenya Government, from the day it assumed the 
administration ia that couatry, is paying an annual rent 
to H. H. The Saltsn of Zanzibw. And ander the 
treaty which has besa made by the British Government 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, it has ben agreed inter 
alia that 20 new taxes will b» imposed, save aad ex apt 
those enumerated aad mentioned in the said tre ty apoa 
the residents residing in this ten miles strip and it is 
understood that the British Government has pot got 
the sanction of H, H. Saltan of Zsozivar with regard 
to the levy of this noa-uative Poli Tax, 
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the Non-Native Poli 
whereby the Governmen 
male Asiatic fifty inster 


nya Legislative Counbil has passed 
Tax (amendment) Ordinance 
t will charge every non-native 


a d of thirty shillings stated above, 
reason advanced for this and other texation (of which 


Particulars will be found mentioned below ) is to provide for 
educational facilities to Europern and Indian childron. 
But the Governntent of Konya, «it seems to me, has 
forgotten, when advancing the esbove reason, that 
from tho beginning till now the Government of Rana 
has spent considerably large amounts after EKuropeen 
children’s education neglecting end at the cost of Indian 
children's education, and the provision wes hithertofore 


made from ‘‘ General Taxation ” 


But now in order to 


tax the Indian commanity, it seems to me, the Govern- . 


ment has engineered this new device which, in my 
Opinion, is both inequitsble and unjust, 

From the Minority Report which hes been submitted 
by the Hon. Messrs. J. B. Pandya and Shamsud Deen 
the two nominated Indian members to the Kenya 
Legislative Council, it appears that the Kenya Government 
requires £52,000 for educatioual purposes and this sum 
18 to be earmarked as follows : 


Europeans £ 32,400 for 960 children, 
i, e. about 33 17s, per head, 
Indians £ 20,000 for 2,318 children, 


i. e. about 8£ 123, per head. 

So from this one could easily understand how Indian 
education in Kenya is neglected. Over and above the 
number of children mentioned above there are 2,547 
Indian children without any means of education. Further 
I think, it will not be out of place here to mention to 
you that school—going children pay shs. 2, shs, 4 and 
shs. 8 per month according to the standard in which 
they study, which will also mean that Indian children 
are contributing much more than their Huropean brothers 
and sisters and this fact the Government of Kenya has 
omitted to take into its cousideration, 

As stated in the Majority Report (which is signed 
by the Colonial Secretary to the Government of Kenya 
as one of the Members of the Committee ), which is 
submitted to the Kenya Government (and of which 
report the Governer has spoken in very high terms ) 
and which is passed by the Kenya Legislative Council, 
the said amount of £52,000 has been raised in the 
following way : 

Spirits £25,000; wines £7,000; Champagnes £ 500; 

_Male domestic servants £7,000 (from Europeans 
Only and Asiatic Poll Tax £ 12,000. 

It is alleged and assumed in the said Majority Report 
that for the first three items which are to produce 
£ 32,500 in taxation, £ 24,500 will be contributed by 
the Earopeans and the rest by the Indiiwns. But as 


the Kenya Government keeps no record to show the 


proportion, it will be unwise to arrive at any assumption. 
Barring this £32,500 there remains £19,000 in the 
new tsxation which «re divided between the Huropeans 
and the Indians; the former contribute £7,000 and the 
latter £ 12,000. 


The domestic gervants’ tax which is mentioned in the 
above paragraph is to be payable “‘ at the rate of two 
shillings por mensem on every male domestic servant 

‘above the apparent age of sixtees and in excess 
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of two servents per household” which will mean that 
there will be many families which will not be burdened 
with this tax, which is not an individual tax, while 
in the case of the additional Asiatic poll tax every male 
adult Asiatic will have to pay shs. 20 extra. Here too 
there is an open injustice, 


One of the members who has signed the said Majority 
Report has stated during the debate in the Kenya Legis- 
lative’Council, With regard to the Poll Tax, this was 
especially put in to meet the requirements of’ the 
Indian community, as it was felt that the Indian 
community did not spend money in the country on 
lucurtes like uropeans did, but sent it out of 
the country”. From the above statement one 
naturally gathers the prejudices which ara workinz 
in the matter of the levying of this new tax, Th 
only motive for the new additional one pound poll tax, 
to my mind, is to harass the law-abiding Indian citizens 
of Kenya by the Kenya Government which is in the 
hands of the Kenya White settlers practically speaking. 

On behalf of the Kenya Indians I have to request 
you to take this matter up and do the needful justice 
to this subject as occasions require, Your advice to Kenya 
Indians will be appreciated. I may in the end mention 
that if the people in India and the Government of India 
will not take steps to cause-this new additional tax to be 
removed, the Kenya Government will start collecting 
it from the Ist January 1927 and if it is once 
collected it will be very difficult, as I understand it, to 
get it removed. I think the Gauhati Congress should 
tske this matter. up. 


Broach, 
12-12-'26. 


Yours ete, 
D, B. DESAT 


All-India Spinners’ Association 


The annual report of the All-India Spinvers’ Associ- 
ation has. byen just published. It is brief enough for 
any busy man to go through. A spivoners’ Aseociation 
means an association not of but for the poorest. It cannot be 
of the poorest, for they have no knowledge of what an 
esssciation is and have not even labour to save which 
they can give to their Association. Ut follows therefore 
that if there must be an association for them, others 
who live on their labour make some smalljreturn to the 
poorest of their brothers and sisters, Of such then is 
this Association made. They are all too few for 
the purpose. I wish there were more. But whether 
they are few or many, their work is substantial. It 
has on its record 110 carders 42,959 spinners and 3,407 
weavers among whom were distributed over 9 lakhs of 
rapees at the lowest computation. This distributing work 
was done at 150 production certres catering to the needs 
of roughly 1,500 villages. I have mentioned these salient 
facts merely to whet the readers’ appetite. There is not an. 
idle word in the report. It is simply a fairly well 
arranged catalogue of facts and figares. The reader if he 
cares to look at it, will find therein the quantity of Khadi 
produced and sold during the year. He will find too 
how many young men arte earning their living in 
this growing organisation, and how many other ancillary 
activities are undertaken by it. The report oan be had 
by writing to the All-India Spinner’s Association loffice, 
Ahmedabad, ond sending 4 annas stamps. M. K, G. 
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Don't Believe these Stories ! 

‘Pray, don't believe these stories. Prohibition has 
not failed. It is the ory of a small section which wants 
the wet conditions back.’ 

Thie was »hat two American ledies who had come 
to see M-hatmaji said in effect when I showed them a 
parsgrepb fom the newspepers about how prohibition 
had “ failed ” in Am:rica. 

Non-cooperation is suid to have failed, ard yet peple 
have not ceased to talk of non-ceoperation. Prohibition 
is likewise ssid to have failed. But one may ssk, ‘ If 
prohibition has failed, why do you still talk about it, 
why is it that you are forming strong organisations to 
fight it?’ The newspaper paragraph I referred to 
stated that some eminent American doctur had said that 
things were far worse in America than they used to be 
in the days before the 18th Amendment was passed, 
and that drink wes now prevalent to a frightful extent 
among women and young children, The two American 
ladies Mrs, and Miss Holt were surprised when they read 
the cutting. “ Don’t believe these stories,” they said. 

‘But we shall talk more definitely,’ said Miss Holt, 
who is a professor in an important College in Missouri. 
‘Let us take the working people, Go and ask them if 
prohibition has failed. It has changed their lives and 
their outlook on life. They have made an astonishing 
increase in their savings and whereas they had no homes 
in the days before prohibition, and lived in hoveis, they 
are in a position today to utilise building loans and 
make their homes. Half of the day’s wages used to be 
wasted on drink in open saloon dsys. All that is now 
saved and goes to make their lives richer and more 
contented,’ 

‘The same thing may be said about the farmers 
and field workers, I agree that illicit drinking prevails 
amongst them but to nothing like the extent these 
critics represent. They make a sort of corn-whisky 
called ‘hootch’ which is disastrous ip its effect. It 
is 80 poisonous that instances have been known of young 
men having gone blind after a heavy drink, and not 
having recovered their sight until after hours of continued 
nursing. Ordinary liqaor or good whisky is so difficult 
to get that some of these people take to ‘ hootch’, But 
as. you can see it contains its own corrective.’ 

*To come now to the lower middle olasses, Well, 
Mother can tell you better,” And here Mrs. Holt bore 
witness; ‘I can only say that people who had no 
family life and used to loaf about, have their own 
automobiles, go about in them on exonrsiuns and 
holidays with their wives and children, whom they now 
frequently take to the movies, which before was a costly 
luxary. They enjoy a domestic felicity and » fellowship 
amongst themselves which they never did before, 

* Women are proud to tell yon how much they save 
every month. Instead of rented hovels they have nice 
comfortable homes, They now afford to have a new 
pair of boots and stockings when needed, and have the 
time and inclination to go to Church. ’ 

‘As to young men,’ Miss Holt put in, ‘ gamblers’ 
clabs have been converted into bise-ball teams and they 
have a fine time of it on Suadays. We may be said 
to represent the upper middie classes living in the fine 
rich tracts of the Central States and I cam assure you 
that no one wants the wet conditions to retarn, 
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‘Bat sbout young people, Miss Holt, you could 
answer still more definitely a8 you have been in charge 
of a big college,’ I asked, ‘Yor, presently I shell 
give you some figures. Young people do drink, I confess, 
but by no means more than they used to do. You know 
when prohibition first came, it was considered “ smart 
for a young man to go to» party with his flask of 
wine in the teeth of State regulations. “Aud the school and 
college boys occasionally have a hout more for mischief 
then for anything else, But there are very few such 
cases and: it is becwuse the instances are few snd far 
between that they become conspicaous and vome up to 
the surface. We have fewer drunken disturbances than 
we used to have. I have seen life at three Universities 
and I may safely say that conditions are far better then 
they used to be, In the Missouri University the girls 
had a big meeting and passed resolutions that they 
would under no circumstances couvtenance drink. In 
our own institution out of 500 girls, one girl was detected 
and three su:pected during the year. I can say that 
ont of our 500 girls there are not more than 50 who have 
ever tasted drink, and 450 who have never drank,’ 

‘And Mother can possibly say with better knowledge 
how conditions in her days compare with those of 
today.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Holt, ‘I can say that in our days 
we had seven saloons for a community of 5,000. And 
whereas there were 25 to 50 cases of drunken brawls 
every year in those days of open saloons, there are 
hardly five cases today.’ | 

‘Pray tell me then, who are responsible for this 
ery of failure of prohibition ? Oaly the rich?’ I inquired. 

‘Not even the rich,’ said Mrs. Holt. ‘As we have 
told you we oan talk with some authority of the upper 
middle classes who inhabit the rich central tracts of 
U. 8. A, It is the “new rich” who are responsible for 
this cry. By the “new rich” I mean the cless that 
suddenly sprang into wealth during the War. They 
have nothiog to busy themselves with. Their young 
men wander about and their young girls drink. These 
people often go to Hagland and Paris and spend their 
fortunes in luxury and drink and they have earned a 
bad name for us. And the English people support 
them in their propaganda against prohibition. An 
English lady met me on the boat and asking “ Now tell 
me, can prohibition be a success?” wanted me to agree 
with her, But it is the “new rich” who are mainly 
responsible, 

‘Have they any organisation?’ I asked, 

‘They have. Bat we have also our organisations, 
and many more and popular, All Churches are on our 
side. [here are numerous Women’s political organisations 
working for prohibition, ’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs, Holt, Jast one more question. 
Supposing a plebiscite were to be taken now, do you 
think that there is any fear of prohibition being in 
danger?’ ; 

‘No,’ said both the mother and the danghter 
emphatically. ‘An overwhelming majority of votes 
would be cast in favour of prohibition, Very few want 
prohibition to go,’ mM. D. 
Printed and published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sa rangpur, Ahmedabad 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


A. Class 


2 Andhra (905-941 ) 
98 Konda Venkatappayya 
99 K. Vv. Chalpati Rao % 
100 A, V. G. Ramsheshayya Bezwada 
101 Boddupalli Sambamurty 


Guntar 


” 


102 G, Kamoji Rao Guntur 
103 N. Venkatchalpati Rao se 
104 G. Sitaram Shastry 
105 P. Liakshmamma ” 
106 C, Ramayya Repalle 
107 V. Venkatkrishnayya Guatur 
108 C. Parvatkamma ce 
109. R, Rayamma Repalle 
110 V. Shri Ram Rao Bezwada 
111 V, Mahalakshmamma Guntur 
112 M. V. Sabramanyam 
113 R. Subbaranjadugor oo 
114 Malupuri Pitchayya ~ 
115 G. Veer Papayya Nellore. 
116 P. Suryaprakashrao Tadpatri 
117 C. Tripurasundar Tenali 
118 M. V. Lakshminarsinha 

Prasad Rao Guntur 
119 Nudurupati Sitamma Tenali 
120 C. Venkat Sabbarayudu 4 
121 M. Venkateshwarlu igen 
122 K. Sardavenkat Ratnamma 

Repalle 

123 P. Govind Rao Kanuparti 
124 G. Ramkrishnayya Tenali 
125 V. Mauttamraju Guntur 


126 K. Veerbhadracharyulu - 
127 P. Venkat Rayadoo Santamgalur 


128 T. P. Alwar Masulipatam 
129 Dr. P. Sitaramayya - 

180 K. Venkatdasaiah ms 

131 K. Nageshwar Rao Madras 
132 D. Rangiah Kavali 
133 C. V. Krishna Indukurpeth 
134 R. Ramsubbiah Nellore 


4 Behar (942-949 ) 


70 Gupteshwar Prasad Madhubani 
71 Ganeshanand Singh - 

72 Mahavir Ram Sadisopur 
73 Ramprasad Saba ny 

74 Gangaram Chaudhary Saraiya 
75 Obhotu Bhagat Sahebpur—Kamal 
76 Rajvanshi Devi Bhatapokhar 


77 Vindhyeshwari Prasad Muzaffarpur 


5 Bengal ( 950-1049 ) 
108 Jaminikumar Acharji Gayghar. 
107 Haripada Bhattacharya Ratanganj 


108 Hakimuddin Pramanik Atrai 
109 Akhil Ch. Bhattacharjee Khulna 
110 Jogendravath Nag A trai 
111 Bijoykumar Bhowmik Khulna 
112 Suresh Ch, Mazumdar Binodpur 


113 Kshitish Ch. Chakrabarty, Kalighat 
114 Sureshchandra Guha 
115 Radhaballabha Shah 
116 Pareshnath Bishwas 3 

117 Debendrakumar Pal Mahajanhat 
118 Kamud Ch, Bhattacharya 


99 


Gayghar 


” 


119 Ashwinikumar Datt Sodepur 
120 Mahommad Hasain Ali Atrai 
121 Shanti Ranjan Dey Gayghar 
122 Nalinikant Mazumdar Narail 
123 Pareshnath Hore Atrai 
124 Narendranath Maitry Sodepur 


125 Anadi Prasanna Ghose 
126 Bimalchandra Bhattacharjee _,, 

127 Bhupendramohan Som  Pawaldia 
128 Hirendralal Dey Mahajanhat 


9 


129 Jitendra Chandra Dhar Calcutta 
130 Ashutosh Datt Bi 
131 Upendranath Das Mymensingh 


132 Binod Bebari Chattarjee Khulna 
133 Sudbansha Bhushan Shaha Dacca 


134 N. N. Bhattacharji Khulna 
135 Nirod B. Chattariee Calcutta 
136 D. N. Bhattacharjee Sodepar 


137 Surendra Chandra Nag Calcutta 
138 Ramshesha Thakur 

139 Ramanitnohan Gupta Sodepur 
140 Hemchandra Gupta Calcutta 
141 Hiranyabala Sen Gupta Jainshar 


9? 


142 Dwijraj Bhattacharjee Calcutta 
143 Rash Behari Dey Atrai 
144 Purnachandra Sirkar Barisal 
145 Prafullakamar Santra Sodepur 
146 Pramodkumar Datt Khalna 


147. Manasacharan Bhowmik Gayghar 
148 Surendramohan Shaha Dacca 
149 Charubhushan Chaudhary Sodepur 
150 Saheb Uddin Sardar Atrai 
151 Chapala Gupta Sodepur 
152 Akhilchandra Dhar Atrai 
153 Debendranath Das Gupta 
Jalpaiguri 
154 Atindranath Chattopadhyay 
Khalispur 
155 Indranarayan Sen Guvta 
Gopalnsgar 
156 Palin Behari Mitra Calcutta 
157 Mukandkumar Ghose ey 
158 Bibhutibhushan Chandra sy 
159 Krishnabehari Mazanidar 2 
160 Akshaykumar Mitra 3 


161 Shishirkumar: Gosh ¥. 
162 Hemantkumar Bose : 
163 Jnanendranath Bose » 
164 Dhirendranath Bose As 


165 Sirishchandra Bose ss 
166 Kalchandra Sarkar Comilla 
167 Tapas Kumar Roy - 
168 Dinesh Ch. Chakrabarty 7 
169 Adam Ali Chaudhary % 


List No. Ill 


170 Rameshchandra Dhar Comilla 
171 Harkumar Chaudhary ” 
172 Sumant K, Mazumdar = 
173 Atulchandra Datt Calcutta 


174 Mahommadmiya J. Pramanik Atrai 
175 Kulendra M. Chakrabarty Feni 
176 Jadunath Gupta Calcutta 
177 Umeshchandra Chaudhary Islamgat 
178 Sudhir Ranjan Gupta Calcutta 
179 Prayash Ch. Lahiri ” 

180 Pramathnath Datt Sharma Khulna 
181 Sudhirkumar Mazmidar Calcutta 
182 Nishikant Paul ” 

183 Rajendrachandra Datt Munshirhat 


184 Marari Mohan Das Calcutta 
185 Nagendrakumar Dey Feni 
186 Harlal Das Gupta Barisal 
187 Dinanath Mazamdar Durgapur 
188 Jitendramohan Nag Talora 
189 Anukul Ch, Roy Raruali 


190 Kaliprasanna Chaudhary, Munshirhat 
191 Suresh Ch. Haldar Calcutta 
192 Girijamohan Chaudhary  Talora 
193 B. C. Bhattacharjee, Mymensingh 
194 Nabinchandra Chandhary Suchia 
195 Debendrakumar Ganguly Chandpur 
196 Prakash Ch. Mitra Calcutta 
197 Amritlal Sen Gupta BS 
198 Santosh Kumar Bose Atrai 
199 Santosh Kumar Banarjee 
Malikanda 
200 Hirankumar Ser Gupta Calcutta 
201 Gopalchandra Sea 55 
20% Apurbakumar Das Gupta Rajshahi 
203 Paulin Behar Pal Contai 
204 Anilkumar Mukarjee ies 
205 Santoshkumar Jana Banamalichetta 


6 Burma ( 1050-1052 ) 
7 Bhagwanji Purushottam 
8 B, N, Mahapatra 
9 K. Sathyiaraja s 


7 ~«C. P. Hindi ( 1053-1062 ) 


17 Nanhelal 

18 Durga Prasad 

19 Bhaiyalal Kayastha 
20 Narhari Sinha Thakur 
21 Mangal Patel 

22 Ahasan Ali 

23 Jalamsiogh Kastakar 
24 Kasiram 

25 Pandit Ratnakar Jha 
26 Vasudeo S. Kiroliker 


8 Bombay (1063-1067 ) 
38 Manilal V. Contractor 
89 Shantilal V. Contractor 
40 Prabhavati M. Contractor 
41 Harilal Manmohandas 
42 Gauribai Khad'lkar 


Preme 
Rangoon 


Saugor 


” 


Waraseoni 


Bombay 


7 


9 Dethi (1068) 
5 Shree Narayan Delhi 
10 Gujarat ( 1069-1097 ) 


209 Shantiprasad-H, Mehta, Ahmedabad 


210 Dr. Ambalal C. Shastri Cambay 
211 Dalpatbhai D. Desai Surat 
212 Chimanlal N. Shah Sabarmati 


213 Narayan M. Khare i" 
214 Kanchanben Kalol 
215 Maganbhai Marghabhai, Ahmedabad 


216 Morarbhai Ravjibhai Matwad 
217 Prabhubhai Ravjibhai - 
218 Mangabhai Dajibhai a 
219 Ratenjibhai Kanjibhai a 
220 Jamnadas Amarsi Rajkot 
221! Devehand U. Parekh Jetpur 
222 Mangabhai Panchabhai Matwad 


223 Namabhai Bhanabhai 
224 Maniklal D, Bhatt Ahmedabad 
225 Natwarlal B. Upadhyay = 
246 Bapulal V, Gami Kadi 
227 Shantilal B. Marfatia Ahmedabad 


228 Baburao G, Thakur a 
229 Jivatram B. Kripalsni os 
230 Nagindas N, Parekh - 
231 Vaktaji S. Thakur Mahndha 
232 Gopaldus P. Desai Mehmaaabad 


233 Dr. Ambuprasad M. Pandit 
Mahudha 


234 P. P. Jhunjhunawala Ahmedabad 


235 Govindlal M. Fhakur Bardoli 
236 Bhailal Bajibhai Patel Umalla 
237 Shakariben Chimanlal Sabarmati 


11 Karnatak ( 1098-1103 ) 
55 N. S. Divekar Belgaum 
56 K. Sidda Ganda Sabarmati 
57 Dr. Venkoba Rao Huilgol Gadeg 
58 Sadashiv Rao Karnad Kodialbail 
59 Gajanan G. Kashyapi _—Benares 
60 P, Sham Rao Basayangadi 

12 Kerala (1104-1107) 
13 P. S. Venkstchariar Olayakkot 
14 K, P. Vishalakshi os 
15 V. K. Vishwanathan ia 
16 K. P. Keshava Menon a 
13 Central Maharashtra 
( 1108-1126 ) 
*20 Ramnath R. Soni Ahmednagar 


42 Abbasbhai A. Rahim Devlali 
43 Phidaalli Mohammadali és 
44 Govind V. Apte Kolhapur 


45 Pandurang G, Bharke - 
46 Vasant Appaji Sarnaik . 


47 Ganesh K. Vasav Poona 
4% Ramchandra T. Data Baramat 
49 Narayan K. Gogate Poona 


50 Hari Ganesh Phatak 
51 Gopal B. Mehendale 
52 Hari Vithal Tulpule 
53 Dr. D, T. Athevale 


ene 
* Former name transferred to BR clase 
of the last year, 


£54 


54 Digambar D, Kadam Chinchvad 


55 Shripad S, Mahajan 
Talegaon—Dabhada 


56 V. M, Bhuskute Poona 

57 T, B. Harolikar - 

58 Bhagwant V. Mahajan Sholapor 

59 Indirabai Shrotriya se 

60 Vinayak B, Chaukar Ahmednagar 
14 Northern Maharashtra 


(1127-1157) 
56 Krishnaji G. Pophali Gondia 


56 Jagannath S, Patwardhan ,, 


57 Raghunath G. Pandit Akola 
58 C. V. Jasani Gondia 
59 Ganapat N, Tikekar Nagpur 
60 Motirao G, Deshmukh Jarad 
61 Ranchhod M. Chavhan Gondia 


62 Vithalsinba D, Hirapuie - 


63 Gopal D. Galole a 
64 Jogeshwar V. Kashikar re 
65 Prabhakar G. Pophali fe 


66 Chhaganlal P. Chavhan = 
67 Bhagwandin Nagpur 
68 Vasudeo V. Gandhe Jalgaon 


69' Ramchandra M. Dandekar Pimprala 
70 Mastankhan Dildarkhan Raver 


71 Narayan M. Gokhale Pimprala 
72 Vitbal Ravji Joshi ve 
73 Vasudeo Vithal Dastane ¥ 


74 Sitaram R. Kalkarni Jalgaon 
75 Krishnaji D, Mendki HS 


76 Shankar S. Pardeshi Pimprala 
77 Lala Natthu Badgujar Chopada 
78 Rajaram N. Upadhye  FPimprala 


79 Balkrishna R. Deshpande Chopada 


80 Govind G. Chavre Bhusaval 
81 Madanlal Chopada 
82 Kishanlal Surajkaran Jalgaon 
83 Amrit M. Joshi ;. 
84 Pyarebai Vithaldas _ 
86 Varubai Dastane Pimprala 


15 Southern Maharashtra 
( 1158-1160 ) 

19 V. G. Joglekar Hedvi 
20 Gopal Govind Sheth Mahad 
21 Chunilal M. Sheth ¢ 

16 Punjab ( 1161-1171 ) 
23 Kishanchand Bhatia Adampcre 
24 Dhanapatray a 
25 Hansraj Kakkar Dehra Dan 


26 Dr.~Gopichand Bhargay Lahore 
27 Devraj Adam 
28 Khairatiram “g a 
29 Hariram Sharma i 
30 Veda Kumari Lyallpar 
81 Darb:r Singh Azad Adampore 


32 Biharilal Sharma sa 
33 Daulatram Mendiratta Lyall par 
17 Sind (1172-1176 ) 

17 Sekarbai Karach 
18 Vashram M. Bhaiyyaji 
19 Mohanlal Dangarsi 


2) Jama Talab 
21 Sandardas Vallabhadas 


100 N. Ramswami Iyer 
101 Rachelamma! 

102 ©. T. Ramaswami Chettiar Karaikudi 
103 S. Murugappa Chettiar - 


18 Tamil Nad, (1177-1210) 


91 B. Nammalvar Tuticorin 

92 M. Ramayya Pillay Pe 

93 P. 8, Subbiar i 

94 T. Ramaswami Pillay ” 
Erode 


95 K. Venkatachariar 
96 TP. Chakravarthi “Chettiar Madras 
97 C. Padmaji Rao ty, 
98 V, Masilla M. Nadar Sivakasi 


99 M. Remaswami Iyer Tiravengodu 
Quilon 


Turaipur 


104 N. S, Varadachari Erode 
105 A. Krishnaswami Kuombhakonam 
106 S. Raj Gopalan » 
107 D. Krishnaswami Iyengar _,, 
108 R. Duraiswami ; ” 
109 S. Krishnaswami Iyer i 


110 K, P. Shankarlingam Virudhunagar 
111 M. C. V. Mathu K. Nadar ,, 


112 R. Mahadeo Iyer Tindivanam 
113 Mrs. Joseph Madura 
114 K. K. Lakshmipurane ” 
115 A. Veda Rama Iyer é 
116 K. Jnanasundaram Pillai ,. 
117 V. 8. Krishna Iyer te 
118 A. Vaidyanatha Iyer a 


119 K. R. Mutholakshmiammal ,, 
120 K. R. Shrinivas Iyengar 2 


121 A. Ponnuthaiyammal “s 
122 S. Sivagurunathan Chettiar 


Kumbhakonam 


123 S. Kuppuswami ” 
124 8S. Swaminathan » 


19 U. P. (1211-1216 ) 


44 Ram Balihari Haraiya 
45 Shankarlal Maheshwari Kasganj 
46 Sarayupr-sad Lucknow 
47 Devidin Pandit Fyzabad 
48 Ramnandan Mishra Benares 
49 Jaydatta Pande Merrut 


20 Utkal (1217 ) 
5 Saratchandra Patnik Ahmedabad 


Summary 

Province A 

1 Ajmer 7 
2 Andhra 134 
3 Assam 1 
4 Behar 77 
5 Bengal 205 
6 Burma 9 
7 C. P. Hindi 26 
8 Bombay 42 
9 Delbi 5 
10 Gujarat 237 
11 Karnatak 60 
12 Kerala 16 
13 C. Maharashtra 60 
14 N; 5 5 
15 S, as 21 
16 Punjab 33 
17 Sind 21 
18 Tamil Nada 124 
oe U.P, 49 
20 Utkal 5 


TOTAL 1217 
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Khadi in Gujarat 

The following summery is prepared from Sjt. Laxmi- 
das Porushotiam’s scnuel report in Gujaroti: 

The annual report of the Gujarat Khadi Mardal 
shows a preduc‘ion of 108,4623 square yards. The year 
under report includsd four morths of the previous year 
which closed early snd the edditionel lunar month. 
Figures of production have beea shown urder three 
heads: (1) from ysrn received from voluntary spinvers; 
(2) from yarn spun for wages; { 3) from yarn received 
from members and other yarn received a8 donation. The 
first head shows 52,321 sq. yards, the second 44.381 sq. 
yards and the third 11,7503 sq. yards. This represents 
production done through 24 centres two of which are 
private and twenty-two work under the Mandal. Thirteen 
of these worked for full 17 months of the year under 
repert, One for 16 months, two for 15 months, one for 
14, one for 9, two for 2, and four for s few days only. 
The centres sold their own Khadi, and besides there 
were 5 stores in the principal towers which sold 
Khsdi produced in the province as well ss imported 
from other provinces. The iotel sales amount io 
Rs. 1,12,916-14-6, Rs, 26,157-3-0 worth being Gujarat 
_ Kbadi and Rs. 86,759-11-6 worth bsing from other 
"provinces, 


As a result of the Khadi activity cf the Mandal, 


the following amounts were distributed amongst different 
classes of people: 


36 workers Rs, 9,902 10 6 
18 families of carders 4295 0 3 
998 spinners 5,310 15 6 


i) 


85 families of weavers 19,509 13 <¢ 


Rs. 39,018 7 6 


Rs. 9,902-10-6 were distributed as bounty to voluntary 
spinners, and cn Khadi woven ont of yarn spun for 
wages, the rate cf the bounty being half an anna per 
punjam of 160 threads per yard. 103 villages were 
seyyed throngh the 22 centres ard the number of 
yoluutary spinaer2 who got their yarn woven through 
them was 1,686. ; 

Besides the bounty given to self-spinners and on 
Khadi woven from yarn spun for wages, 6 por cont. 
interest wes allowed to ixdividuals or bodies investing 
their own capital in the manufecture of Khadi, the con- 
dition being that the production should be four times as 
maeny square yards as the capital iavesied. Tho bounty 
of 6 pies per yard has been reduced to 5} pies in 
« the current year. 
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There are two centres ( Vedchhi and Ramesara) 
where sccial reform work is going on hand in hand 
with Kbadi werk There has been an appreciable 
reduction in drink at beth the places and Barias now 
rarely incur debts to goin for heavy ceremonial expenses. 
The spinners gin and card their own cotton and a 
number of men from the se-called backward classes 
have now learnt weaving ard do all the weaving in 
these areas. 


Besides training fresh weavers, old weavers who were 
ignorant of handling handspue yarn were trained during 
the year, the Gujarat Khadi Mandal havivg borne the ' 
cost of training no jess than 15 such families. These 
Were sent to centres where there were nO weavers, Or 
none 4sysilable to weave handspan yara, or sO weave 
large widths. 

Technical education {in all the prcce:ses from picking 
cotton to weaving ard dyeirg Khadi was provided 
at four centres;( 1) Satyagraha Ashrem, Sabarmaiti ; 
(2) Udyagashala, Madhda; (3 ) Khadi Ashram, Vedchhi; 
(4) Khadi Ashram, Ramesara, Daring the year the 
nuaber of those trained was 5 at the fizsi cenire, 3 at 
the third esnire and 1 at the fourth. 


Efforts wera also made in the direction of improve- 
ment in carding, 9 families of carders were maintained 
at Bardoli at the expense of the Mandal and they 
Were specially: trained in the use of the different bows 
and in giving the besi carding. Asa result carding 
showed considerabie improvement, and the ccunt of 
yarn which used io be only 6 increased to 10 and 12; 
in consequence Khedi also become. lighter end cheaper 
in cost, and the weavers earred a higher wage. The 
increase in the wages e:rned by them will be seen from 
the followirg figures, the rate of payment being . the 
Same : . 
Monthly wages 
in Ashadh 1981 


Monthly wages 


Name of centre in Ashadh 1982 


Rs, As. P. Rs, As. P. 
Majur Udycgashals, Ahmedabad 20 9 9 25 4 10 
Rahead Weaving Schcol 16 69 B56. 10) 
Karadi Weaving Scheol 18 88 26:59. <0 
Jarad Khadi Ashram 2113 0 Py Gey aha 
Bhadran Weaving School 15 12 0 2514 6 


The figures show that because of the improvement in 
yarn the weavers were able to surn ovt more than they 
did the previous year. Bat there is yet much moro 
room fot improvement iaasmuch as the rate given to 
the weaver is nearly twice as much as that paid by the 
mills on a yard of the same quality of yarn, The 
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aversge percentage of strength and evenness in the yarn 
spun for wages was as follows : 


Name Strength Evenness Count 
Kathlal Khadi centre 41.25 75 11 
Dharmsj ,, 34.75 81.5 10.5 
Bhadran , 32 79 8.5 
Anand 2 83.25 71.5 8.5 
Nadiad = 32.25 75 8 
Varad . 42.50 80 11.5 
Sarbhon_sé—“"»» 41.50 77.75 10 
Mejor Udyogagrihs, 40,25 72.5 10 

Abmedsbad 
Manipar 42 25 72 10 


Theugh ihe yarn is considerably better than before, it 
is evident from the figures given above that much 
grourd has yet to be covered. ixperiments have 
showo that more care in cotton picking, carding, and 
spraying yarn has invariably yielded better results, If 
the workers continue experiments in the direction, they 
will easily be able to improve still more the yarn in 
their centres. 

At Bardoli a technical shop was opened during the 
year. Services of a professional carpenter were availed 
of for training three of the workers in carpentry, and 
they can now make everything in the spinnizg and 
weaving outfit. The following is an abstract of the 
implements etc. sold at the shop duving the year under 


report : 

Charkhas 318 Brass pulleys for 
Spindles 17 spindles 74 
Hankers 61 Sprayers 7 
Hankers Spindle Holders 86 
(new type) 31 » (old type) 874 
Taklis 2,563 Dises for spindle 605 
Takli boxes 33 Carding Bows 40 
Hand-gins 160 Small Bows 149 
Gut(Lengths) 965 Carding Mats 7 
Kakar 180 Suiver Boards 20 

Cotton 1,869 Jb, 

Slivers 3,844 ” 

Yarn 1,131 ,, 


The centres are inspected once a month and bounty 
given them after satisfactory result is shown. The 
results of inspection are published monthly and attention 
drawn to drawbacks and defects, M. D. 


Abhoy Ashram Khadi Work 


[The following report of Khadi work done by the 
Abhoy Ashram, Comills, for 1925-26 will be read with 
interest. I would urge the reader to Study the reports 
Tam publishiog. They prove, as nothing else can, 
the progress and potentiality of Khadi in a cumulative 
and compelling manner. The reports make not an 
isolated case. not a case for one province only, but they 
present cases from almost all the provinces. Those 
provinces that show nothing or little, are the provinces 
that await workers, ‘The harvest is indeed rich the 
labourers are few.’ The report of the Abhoy Ashram 
gives one an idea how Khadi has gone down in prices, 
It shows that Khadi prices will drop still farther 
as the skill of spinners and weavers increases. The most 
remarkable fact about this enterprise is that Khadi has 
been self-supporting from the very beginning. The 
reason is not far to seek. The majority of the members 
are volunteers and tako Only a subsistence wage, I 
would like those who draw up reports to avoid ‘ abont’ 
and ‘nearly’ whenever they are giving figures. ‘ Abont 
8,000 spianers’ carries but a vagus idea, ach centre 
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must be able to give the exact number of spinner#, 


weavers and carders etc, In # great movement of a 
universal character, one cannot be too careful, too 
accurate. ‘The movement depends for its success upon 


the strictest adherence to truth and purity of character 
on the part of workers. It has no bounty save the 
honour, character and sacrifice of its workers. And no 
movement that has this backing needs any other 
bounty. M. K.G.] 

The Khaddar work of the Ashram was begun with 
the N 0.0. movement in 1921, It was first started in 
a rented house in the town of Dacea. In the beginning 
the members concentrated all their time and jenergy On 
spinning alone and before the first year was out, the 
Ashram daveloped round it, in the interior of the 
district, four spinning centres, The yarn obtained from 
these centres wes woven into Khadi partly by village 
weavers and partly by the Ashram members themselves. 
Side by side we developed a Congress Weaving 
Institute styled ‘The Joy Chandra Boyanagar” in another 
part of the town of Dacca. {t was under the manage- 
ment of the Ashram workers. It was both a 
maunfactaricg and a training centre and workers from 
different parts of Bengal came there to learn weaving, 
dyeing and calic)-printing. This was the first organised 
effort in Bengal to manufacture pure Khaddar on a pretty 
large scale. This gave the Abhoy Ashram, then an infant 
institution, au ever increasing name and popularity, In 
the middle of 1923 the Ashram was transferred to its 
present and permanent site at Comilla. 

In Comilla the Charkha was not wholly extinct. In 
many parts of the Chittagong division the village women 
still used to spin in their leisare hours and send the 
yarn for sale to the local markets. The amount of yarn 
available for purchase was no doubt small, but the 
discovery of the system revealed to us the possibility of 
extensive Khaddar activity. Our willingness to buy any 
amount of yarn was declared by beat of drums and the 
amount of yarn bronght for sale increased by leaps 
and bounds. In Dacca it was difficult to induce the 
weavers to weave pure Khaddar but the Comilla weavers 
were much more agreeable. Thus the problem of pure 
Khadi production was solved, 


Management 
This department is managed by Sjt. Annada Prosad 


Chondhri subject to the control of the Governing 
Body of the Ashram. The latter body consists 
of a president, a secretary, a treasurer and four members, 
Its present personnel is as follows : 


Sjt. Suresh Chandra Banerji President 
», Nripendranath Bose Secretary 
» Sushil Chandra Palit Treasurer 
», Haripada Chatterji 

» Annada Prasad Chondhri Members 


»  Devendransth Sen 
» » Dhirish Chandra Chakravarti 


Annada Babn is assisted by a staff of 54 workers. 
Capital and Finance 

The present capital of the Khaddar Department 
is Rs, 13,579-15-9 of which Rs, 12,290-7-0 has been 
received as douations aad subscriptions and Rs. 1,289-8-9 
earned as nett profits during 1924 and 1925. It has 
got-an interest free loan of Rs, 1,000 from the Bengal 
Khadi Board and a loan of Rs, 35,000 from the A. L 
S. A, on the security of Ashram properties bearing ag 
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zn orent of Re. 1 per thousand per annum, and has 
received Rs. 17,000 from the A. I. S. A. against the 
Stock of cotton and Khadi, 
borrowed from oval banks Oa the security of local 
oe hea: the sum of Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 11,000 against 
Stock mortgaged both at an interost of 9% per arnum. 


Centres of Work 


1 Comilla In charge of Sjt. Annada Prosad 
oo s ; Choudhri, 
arkamta, Dist, Tippera i Sureshchandra 
Goswami 
3 Moradnagar . »  Anenta Kumar 
Das 
4 Chouddagram as if Kashishwar 
d E Muzomdar 
Feni, Dist. Noakhali 

6 Munshirhat _,, »,  Nirmalchandra 
Sinha Roy 


7 Lemua = 
8 Mathachara, Dist. Chittagong ., Jitendralall Roy 
9 Changrabandha, Dist. Jalpaiguri ,, Lakshminaryan 


Basu 
10 Calcutta ,,_ Dhireshchandra 
Chakraverti 
11 Bhowanipur ( Calcutta ) » dJogajiban 
Mazumda 


12 Dacca (Town ) 


», Nikhilranjan Roy 
13 Faridpor ( Town ) 


»  Rarmaprosad) 
Gavguli 
», Jaanesh Chandra 
Roy 
y» Bijoylali Chattarji 
», Sushilchandra Palit 
,, Ramratan Mukerji 
» Surendranath Sen 


14 Berhampore, Dt. Murshidabad 


15 Krishnagar, Dist. Nadia 
16 Bankura ( Town ) 
17 Midnapur ( Town ) 
18 Palong, Dist. Faridpar 
19 Madaripor, Dist. Faridpar 
20 Comilla Town Depot » Mchitchandra Sen 

Namber of spinners is about 8,000. There are no 
Separate carders, the spinners card their own cotton. 

Number of weavers about 220 families. 

Progress of Work 

Sales. Oar extraproviacial sale is very little. The 
following table shows the progress in the amount of sale 
year by year: 


1921 About Rs. 600 

1922 8,C00 

1923 7,000 

1924 21,822-13-3 

1925 74,620 

1926 (Nine months up to September ) 94,000 
Propaganda. The Ashram hes gt five magic 


lanteros with suitable slides to preach the message of 
Charkha, Khaddar, Nationalism, Uatouchablity etc, in 
different parts of Bengal. Daring the year under report 
our workers have made extensive tours all over the 
provinea hawking Khaddar from door to door. In the 
month of Febraary during the anniversary of the 
Ashram a Khadi Exhibition is held in which the 
progress of Caarkhs and Koaddar is demonstrated in all 
possible ways. Spinning comp>titions are also orgsnised 
on the occasion and madals are awarded to both male 
and female competitors, List year s gold medal was 
awarded to the best woaver, Ovcasioasl rewards are 
given to weavers 69 stimialate them to weave new patterns, 
A touring weaving expart has baaa eagaged to tesch 
them to weave now desigas. Besides we send our 
exhibits aud Khaddar for sale ia almost all the important 
* gxhibitions within the province. Occasional articles are 
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published in important dailies of Oalcatta, Printed 


leaflets are distributed as required. 

We have noticed that the increase in the sale of 
Khaddar depends mainly on the Opening of new selling 
depots in new areas. Hence duriag the year uader 
report we have started 12 new centres in important 
towns, subdivisions and villages. 

PRODUCTION AND SALE FIGURES FOR EACH CENTRE 
(For 9 months) 


Centre Production Rs, Sale Rs, 
Comilla Ashram 12,515 14 9 27,637 5 9 
Comilla town depot 4,240 00 
Calcutta 39,753 12 0 
Bhowsanipur (Calcutta) 4,471 6 9 
Changrabandha 

(Jalpaiguri) 643 11 0 
Feni (Noakhali) 558 10 0 619 15 0 
Munshirhat 

(Noakhali) 47,047 89 265 13 0 
Barkamta (Tippera) 28,456 7 2 4576 6 
Farid pur 1,632 19 
Midnapur 787 00 
Mithachara 9,548 11 9 635 5 9 
Berhampore 1,904 13 0 
Dacca 484 10 4,723 8 0 
Krishnagar 2,841: 7 9 
Chonddagram 1,920 12 9 125 86 
Lemua 2,763. 15: 9 30 60 
Palong 649 30 
Madaripuar 590 96 
Bankura 2,453 10 9 
Moradnagar 

(Tippera) 200 09 


The fall in the Prices of Khaddar 
has basa remarkabie. There is no doubt that the price 
of cotton hes fallen appreciably: But this is not the 
only fsctor which has breught about the fall in the 
prices of Khaddar. The general improvement in the 
quality of the yarn has attracted many more weavers to 
pure Khadi weaving and consequently the rate of weaving 
charges has appreciably been diminished. The following 
tabie will show how the weaving charges have fallen 
during the last thres years of our work at Comilla : 
Weaving charges for a pair of dhoti 8x44" 
1924 1925 1926 

Rs, 1-8-0 Rs, 1-4-0 to 1-2-0 Rs. 1-2-0 to 1-0-0 
and we hope that the weaving charges will soon be 
much lower than before. The spinning charges have 
also been reduced by about an anna per pound. We are 
confident that if we can go on in this way for some 
time to come the price of Khaddar will automatically 
fall exactly in the same proportion as the skill of the 
weavers and the spinners will increase. The following 
table will show the gradual fall in the prices of Khaddar:; 


Price of a pair of dhoti 8x44 
1924-25 1926( Beginning ) At present 

Rs. 5 0 0 Rs, 4 2 0 Rs. 3 10 0 
We hope that we shall ba able to sell them mach 
cheaper soon. 

Ii will be interesting to state in this connection that 
we have been carrying on the Khadi work without any 
loss. The demand for Khaddar has not increased 
pari passu with the rate of production. Besides the 
phenomenal decrease in the prices of mill cloth has stood 
in the way of Kbadi sale. Unless we can make Khaddar 
vheaper and make arrangements for more vigorous 
propaganda and for more widespread distribution the 
cause of Khaddar will not advance at the ssme rate as 
t has done during the last two years, 


s TE:.-- ¢ anes { or 
, & » a”: ae la 
Shraddhanandji 
The Martyr 


( By M, K. Gandhi) 

The expected has happened. Swami Shraddhanandji 
passed a day or two at the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati, 
now about six months ago, and told me, in the course of his 
conversations that he often received letters threatening 
his life. Where is the reformer who has not a price 
pat npon his head? There was, therefore, nothing 
untoward in his getting the letters, And there is nothing 
untoward in the assassination having taken place. 

Swamiji was a reformer, he was a man of action not of 
words, His was a living belief. He had suffered for it. He 
was bravery personified. He never quailed before danger. 
He was a warrior. And a warrior loves to dic, not on a 
sick-bed, but on the battlefield. 


Shraddhanandji became seriously ill about « month 
ago. Dr. Ansari was, as his physician, giving him all 
the loving attention he was capsble of giving. The 
telegram I réceived from his son, Indra, in reply to 
my inquiry atthe beginning of the month, was thai 
he was better and that he wanted my ‘ love and prayer’ 
both of which he had before the asking. 

God had willed for him a martyr’s death snd so 
though he was still on the sick-bed, he died at the 
hands of an assassic who had asked to be admitted to 
the Swamiji’s presence for the purpose of holding a 
religious discourse on isiam, who was admitted at the 
Swamiji’s instance, and who, under pretenca of wanting 
water to quench his thirst, had Swamiji’s faithful Servant, 
Dharam Sivgh, cent out to fetch Water, and who, in 
absence of the servant, deposited two death woucds 
in the patient’s breast, as he was lyiog in his bed. We 
have not tho last words of the Swamiji, bat if I knew 
him at all, I have no doubt that he prayed to his 
God to forgive him who knew not that he was doing 
anything wrong, In the language of the Gita, therefore, 
* happy the warrior who achieves such a blessed death. ” 

Death is at any time blessed, but it is twice blessed 
for @ warrior who dies for his Cause, i.¢. truth. Death is 
no fiend, he is the truest of friends, He delivers us 
from agony. He helps us against ourselves. He ever gives 
as new chances, new hope. He is like slesp a sweet 
restorer. Yet it is customary to mourn when a friend 
dies. The castom has no Operation when the death is 
that of a martyr. I cannot, therefore, mourn over 
this death. le and his are to be exvied. For though 
Shraddhanandji is dead, he is jet living. He is living 
in a truer seuse than when he moved about in our 
midst in his giant body. The family ia which he 
was borp, the nation to which he belosged are to be 
congratulated upon so Zloriows a death as this. He 
lived a hero. He has died a hero. 

Bat thore is another side to the shield. 


wrongs are,my wroogs. I sharo 
and their )oy8. Any evil deed done by a 
Masalman harts mo just ag moch as that done by a.Hinda. 


their sorrows 
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This foul deed has been done by one who bears a 
Masalman name. As a friend of the Musalmans, there 
fore, I deeply regret the event. The joy of the desth 
is thus tempered by the sorrow that an erring, 
misguided brother has been the cause of it. Martyrdom 
can, therefore, never be wished for. It becomes « thing 
of joy only when it comes unsonght We may not gloat 
over the errors of the least of our fellows. 

Bat the fact is that an error often refases to become 
pateat ustil it becomes atrocious. It dies only after 
being completely disgraced. 

This tragedy has a oational imoortance, It draws 
pointed attention to an evil that is eating into the 
vitals of the nation. Both Hindus and Musalmans have 
the choice before them. We are both on our trial. 

Hindus may, by being resentful, disgrace Hinduism and 
postpone the uuity that must come, They can by self- 
rectraint show themselves to he worthy of the message 
of the Upsnisheds snd of Yudhishthira who was the 
embodiment of forgiveness. Let us not ascribe the crime 
of an individual to a whole community. Let us not 
ba:bour the spirit of retaliation. Let us not think of 
the wrong e3 done by a Musalman agaiust a Hindu, bat 
of an erring brother against a hero. 

Muzalmsns have an ordsal to piss through, There 
can be no doubt that they are too fres with the knife 
and the pistol. The sword is no enblem of Iiim Bat 
Isiam was bora in an eavirdamsat where the sword was 
and still remaios the saprame law. The m3s3aga of Jesu3 
bas proved iaeffective because the environment was 
unready to receive it. So with the message of the Prophet. 
The sword is yet too much in evidence among Musalmans. 
It must be sheathed if Islam is to bs what it msans— 
peace. There is danger cf Musalmans secretly 
endorsisg the mad deed. It will be a calamity for 
them and the world, For ours is after ail a warkd problem. 
Reliance upon the sword is wholly inconsistent with 
relisnce upon God. There should be, on their part, 
unequivocal mass condemaatioa of the atrocity. 

I wish to plead for Abiai Rashid. I do ust kaow 
who he is. It doss not matter tome what prompted 
the- deed, The faalt is ours. The newspspar man has 
become a walkiog plague. Hoe spreads the contagion of 
lies and calumnies. He exhaasts the foul vocabulary of 
his dislect, and injsets his virus into the unsuspecting, 
and often receptive minds of his readers. Leaders 
‘intoxicated with the exuberance of their ow. language’ 
have not knowa to pat a carb upon their tongues or 
pans. Secret and ivsidions propaganada has done its 
dark and horrible work, unchecked and uuabished. It 
is therefore we the educated aad the semi-educatod clasi, 
that are responsible for the hot fever which possessed 
Abdul Rashid, 

It is uanecesary to discriminate and apportion the 
blame betweea the rival parties. Where both are to 
blame, who can arbitrate with golden scales aod fix 
the exact ratio of blame? I¢ is no pict of self-defence 
to tell lies or exaggerate. 

It is too much to hops, bat Swamiji was great 
enough to warrant the hopa that his blood may wash 
us of our guilt, cleanse our hearta and coment these 
two mighty divisions of the human family. 

I must deal with the life of Swamiji as [ kaew 
him, in the next issue of Young India. 
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